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Manners, previous to the Roman Invaſion. 


known by the name of GREAT 


— * 


| abſolute certainty; it is a point beyond con- 
jecture, that they have as juſtifiable pretence 
to antiquity, as any other people, except the 


Jews, whole hiſtory alone can be deemed infal- 
to ſeveral of the moſt ancient | 


lible. Accord 
writers; the deſcendants of Japhet, one of the 
| ſons of Noah, upon the diſperſion of the 
tribes after the deluge 
wards the North-weft, and firſt 


under the maſk of fable, and many of the 


ries, rang big with conjecture, and ob- 
& 


{cured by fig | 
no ſolid reaſon can be aſſigned, wherefore the 


accounts of Great Britain ſhould not obtain 


as implicit aſſent from enquiring minds, as 
thoſe of Greece or Rome. eh 
It muſt have occurred to all who have been 


converſant with poetical writing, both ancient 
and modern; that although many circums- | 
ſtances in divers. narratives and deſcriptions | 
are meer fictions of an inventive brain; the | 
uctions have been | 
real and properly authenticated: As in the | 


ground works of ſuch} 


caſe of the Iliad of Homer, the Eneid of 
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«HOUGH the origin of the firſt || 

inhabitants of our nation, long || 
ral penned” by the unrivalled and immortal 
” BrIiTAIN, cannot be traced: with || Shakeſpear 
| tion appear ſo abſurd to beſtow ſome 
collecting accounts though doubtful, as many 


| may imagine; provided they throw the ſmalleſt 


ion, even in point of origin; 


* 


S# XS pf KS nS 


XX Row ef” 0 


uſtoms, and 
TD ot . #407 / . 
Virgil, the Paradiſe Loſt of Milton; as alſo 
in dramatic pieces, and among the reſt ſeve- 


Hence it may not, on due reflec- 
ins in 


light upon that, which it muſt be highly 
grateful to explore; viz. the origin of our 


progenitors, and our native land. Having 
thus premiſed, we beg leave to detain the 
„bent their courſe to- 
peopled thoſe 
climes. As truth has been often diſguiſed 
ſtruction and entertainment, and claim his 

learned in different ages have allowed the 
authenticity of the Grecian and Roman hiſto- 


reader a little from the more authorized ac- 
counts, and turn his attention to others, which 
though unconfirmed, may afford ſome in- 


attention equally with thoſe of other nations. 
It is evident beyond a doubt, that Britain was 
antiently termed Albion both 
and Romans; and Mela the geographer men- 


by the Greeks 
tions a flinty ſhore in Languedoc, where by 


report a battle was fought, in which was ſlain 
Albion a giant, who ruled this iſland forty- 
four years, and called it after his own name. 


Another ancient writer records, that Hephef- 
tion who deſcended from the loins of Japhet, 
had four ſons, Francus, Romanus, Alemannus, 
and Brito; each of whom preſiding over dif- 
ferent people in this quarter of the globe, 
called their reſpective territories after their 


own names; from whence it has been inferred, 
and not without ſome ſhadow of reaſon, that . _ 


B 


the 
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to indicate a warm deſire of recovering their 
liberty, that he would lead them on to the 
glorious enterprize. Brutus conſented, car- 
ried his point, and delivered the Trojans from 


the yoke of the Greeks; but determined, at 


the counſel of ſome wiſe men amongſt his 


party, not to ſtay long in their country, leſt ff 
they might be deluded into meaſures, which 


ar deſtroy the good effects of their late 
ſucceſs. Having therefore ſet out from thence, 
Brutus with his people made towards the 
Weſt, paſſed from place to place, and expe- 
tienced various fortunes, till he came to 
W which country not approving as a 


fixed reſidence, he quitted, and by an eaſy | 


— paſſge arrived at Totneſs in Devonſhire. 


from thence was called L | 5 
Theſe remarks are related on the meer au- 
thority of ancient writers, and are received 


4 2 re 


we offer them, leaving 
or reject the whole or any part of them at his 


and his younger brother, who was greatly 
diſpleaſed, that the name of Troy ſhould be 


| aboliſhed, and a new one fabſticored in its 
place. This Lud, according to Huntingdon-. 
3 ; 


was buried in London, near. the 
ate. 


by ſome, but exploded by others; as ſuclr 


the reader to embrace 


eed to that 


option, and period, - of 


Britzſh hiſtory, 


diſpelled by the introduction of facts atteſted 


The iſland, then called Albion, was almoſt 


deſert and very inhoſpitable, being inhabited 
only by a remnant of Giants, as ſome term 
them from their bulk, who through ſuperior 
ſtrength and exceſſive cruelty 
the reſt. Theſe Brutus extirpated, and di- 
_ vided the land amongſt his own people, call- 
ing it from that time, in alluſion to his own 
name, Britain. Soon after he built Troja- nova, 
fince called Trinovantum, now London, and 
began to enact laws, till having preſided over 


the iſland twenty. four fen. he died, and | 


had deſtroyed 


_———_ — äœ8göU—ö—ü— Ä —E— x —y—ñ — — —e—ö . —äjä6h — 


n 


—— 


from the concurring evidence of approved 


_ | wniters: 


Great Britain, an iſland a for the 


fertility of its ſoll, the extent of its commeree, 


and the opulence of its ſubjects, is one thous 
ſand eight hundred and thirty miles in circum- 
ference; of triangular form; bounded on 
the Eaſt and Weſt by the Atlantic and Ger- 
man oceans, on the fouth by the Britiſt 
channel, and on the North by the Deucaledo . 


nian ſea. | » 


From its vicinity to the coaſt of France, 


ſome have imagined that it originally formed 


a part of the continent, and might bave 
fem... 


* — —̃ —ę—ꝛ— —öj4äñ6ꝛꝛ2x—y— — 44209 6 6g 


from which thoſe — are 


deen 


"8g 1NTRODUTION. SE. 
1 the Britains derived WU OED the latter; | was interred in his new city 1 of Trop >*Fhet | 
oy as the three former are ſaid to have given the ¶ government deſcended for years in re- 
1 ets of French, Romans, and Almans, 'or l gular facceflion from father to ſon, till Lier, 
. } [ Germans to thoſe nations. But we over || who built Caer-Lier, now Leiceſter, havi 
f -F : theſe things as unworthy ſerious natice, and | no male iſſue, determined to divide his king | 
proceed to obſerve, that Brutus and his line, || dom amongſt thoſe who ſhould marry his 
li. . F| with the whole race of Kings, to the-entrance || three daughters, by two of -whomhe was re- 
on!  & of Julius Cæſar, demanded a ſtricter attention; jected after he had put them in poſſeſſion of 
114 as a long pedigree, uſeful laws, and extraor- | power and dominion 3 but at length was re- - 
8: | dinary exploits, which are defended by many, ſtored to his dignity by Aganippus at the in- 
denied utterly by few. All who have left any | ſtance of Cordeilla, who buried her aged fa- 
+l i account of Nabe, agree that he was the |þ ther with all regal ſolemnity in the - i int. 
— if i | grandſon of Encas, a Trojan prince, who at || Leiceſter. Thus far 3 of Hunting - 
. the e Ben his city arrived with a col- don and Matthew of Weſtminſter, The elder 
is | lected number in Italy, where in proceſs of || Ninnius, reputed to have lived above a thou- + 
| ot time Brutus was born, and afterwards bamiſhed ¶ ſand years ago, records that Lud, who = 
3 | by his kindred for having unfortunately Killed ' — from the race of Brutus, enla 7 
[58 Þ 5 father with an arrow in hu In built a wall about Trinovant, where 3 2 : 
18 : Greece, the place of his exile, he acquired his court, calling it from his own name, e | 
. | great reſpect, was preferred in acts of courage || Lud or Lud's Town, now London. Gildas 
Fel or Jetterity to all the youth of that country. alledges that his calling the capital after his 
| The Trojans admiring, his intrepidity, began || name occaſioned much diſpute between him 
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ock of nature; but this comecture is meerly 
founded on the reſemblance of ſome cliffs at 
prone parts of the two coaſts, and has | 


ong been refuted by the 
judicious navigators. © 


x, 


ſurvey of many 


The earlieſt account that can be relied 


peopled by a party of the Celtæ or Gauls, 


who increaſtn n were under a 


neceſſity of ſending out colonies, one of 


which ſettled upon che coaſt of Britain. This 


colony moſt aſſidyovſ] 8 
mercial intereſts, to which they were warmly 


* N 8 * | 
— * We 1 n 1 
* * „ e | Ag, 
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upon as authentic, is, that this *!land was of others. 
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This iſland being peopled in a 
ſure by emigrants from the continent, it is 
eaſy to underſtand why ſome counties were 
called by the ſame name as others in France 

and why the manners and cuſtoms of ſome of 
the inhabitants differed fo greatly from thoſe 


The original 


quites, and the Plebeans. 
The firft claſs derived their title from dryw, a 


| word, that in the old Britiſh language ſignifies 


excited- by the example /and encouragement | 
of — their dne who from his juſt ad- 
miniſtration and vigorous promotion of traf- 
fic, acquired the title of Mercur, which in 
the Celtic tongue ſignifies a trading man or 


merchant. It is the general opinion of hiſ- 
torians, that this iſland was firſt inhabited by 


the adventurous ſubjects of this Teutat; ſome 
of whom, while the reſt were immerſed in the 


cares of commerce, led a more recluſe tife in 
the inland parts, they occupied them- 
ſelves in agriculture and paſturage, 
themſelves to the rites of their religion, and 
in proceſs of time, imbibed principles and 


e, devoted 


an oak, which they held in the profoundeſt 
veneration. This order was divided into 
three ranks, the firſt preſided over public 


affairs both civil and eccleſiaſtical; the ſecond 


were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Bards, who 
compoſed verſes on pub 
intended the education of perſons of rank, 
and were probationers for admittance into 
the firſt order; the third were called Eubates, 


and according to modern writers, Vaids or 


Vates, who profeſſed divmation and augury, 
for which they were revered by the sud 


as oracles. pt 
|, The Equites were the nobles, and the 


practices peculiar to themſelves, inſomuch, 


that they appeared a different kind of people 


| miſcuous herd of commonalty. 
body of Druids acted in ſubordination to a 


from the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt, with 


pond for many valuable commodities, Which 


their ſpot could not afford. Thus they lived 
ſome time unmoleſted; till the Belgæ actuated 
by the fame motive with them, likewife ſent 
out a colony, which alſo arriving at the Bri- 
tiſh ſhore, were kindly received by them, as 


deriving their extraction from the ſame ſtock, | 
and encouraged to ſettle in divers parts of the 


fea coaſt. As the inhabitants of the maritime 


parts of Britain greatly encreaſed, towns and 
cities were founded by degrees; and the 
people lately tranſported from the continent, 
being too numerous to mix with the iſlanders, 


formed a diſtin& people, and ſettled in that 


part of Britain called Kent. The Celtæ like- 
wiſe who inhabited the inland parts, diſtin- 
guifhed "themſelves from the reſt by the ap- 

halt ſup- 


pellation of Cumri, allüding wo 
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Ks 
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Plebeans, as with us in theſe days, the pro- 
The whole 


whom, however, they were obliged to corref- chief or Arch-eruid, who excelled all the 


reſt in dignity, and ultimately preſided in all 
cafes whether civil or religious. This Arch- 
druid, who enjoyed his fupremacy for life, was 


elected out of the firſt order by a majority; 


or in caſe of reſolute oppoſition, intruded by 
force of arme. Re ties | 

As they engroſſed the learning of thoſe 
days, chey very cautiouſly reſtrained it within 
their own body, by determining that none of 
their ſyſtems, tenets, or inſtitutes, ſhould be 
commuted to writing, and teaching in verſes 
of ſo elaborate and intricate a nature, that 


many of their pupils, animated by the proſ- 


& of attaining to the dignity of Arch- druid, 
— devoted twenty years to their ſtudy and 
r 


Their general notions of religion, in thoſe 


days of darkneſs, may be juſtly deemed very 


poſed deſcent from Gomer, che ſon of Japher. 


| inhabitants of this iſland, 
generally termed ancient Britons, are repre- 
| tented as conſiſting of three orders or claſſes ; 
| the Draids, the 2 


lic occaſions, ſuper- 


— v rr 


extraordin ary; they believed one ſupre 


deity immenſe and infinite; and thought 4 — 


congining his worſhip to any particular place 

erected for that purpoſe, inconſiſtent with 
thoſe glorious attributes. % They, N 
the doctrine of the immortalit) of t | 
together with that of. tr 
they are ſuppoſed by many of 


have commuhicated to the: Pythagarcans- | 
Notwithſtanding they entertained ſuch. ra- 


tional ſentiments o of the ſupreme Being; , AT | 


idolatrouſly admitted of an inferior claſs of 


deities, and are faid by Caiar,' Lactantius, 


and Lucan, to have ald divine honours to 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Mercury, under 


the titles of Taranuis, Heſus, Belenus, and 


Teutates; and aftet the Raman invaſion, to 


Hercules. 0 
was compoſed of prayers, ankigivings, ob- 
lations, and ſacrifice. Their oblations at firſt 
conſiſted of fine meal or flour ſprinkled with 
ſalt, or a baked cake ſeaſoned in the lame 


manner. This ſimplicity, they. retained till 


„  tkNoW K 0 Doe r 10 N. 


12 8 wich | 
learned 7 

| the, remainder of the year. 
I was : their veneration- for this tree, that at 


Jength jt degenerated into idolatry, and be- 


from all parts 152 attend the ſolemnization of 
| this divine rite... 


| the furrounding multitude, who, aſſembled 


As ſoon as it 83 found, the  Arch-druid clad 


in white, ' aſcended the. tree, and Dies, it 


with a golden pruning hook. or knife, re- 
ceived in his garment the ineſtimable gift, 
Which 155 przed AS, an omen of ſucceſs for 
So great indeed 


came the immediate obye& of adoration. As 


they lived! in times of darkneſs, their imbibing 
even cruel 


practices will admit of palliation f 
while many of their ſentiments and actions do 


| immortal honour to their mem 
have added to theſe Minerva, Diana, and 
Their external mode of worſhip 


Hiſtorians concur in attributing to them the 
virtues of integrity, fortitude, hoſpitality, 
patriotiſm, abſtigence, and 9 


| principles that had a glorious effect on their 


conduct, and have rendered them the admira- 


tion of ſucceeding ages. 


they carried on an intercourſe with the Phee- } 


nicians, from whom they ad 


of humanity. 
were devoted to this more than ſavage barba- 
rity ; but in proceſs of time, the innocent and 
guilty were promiſcuouiſſy involved in one 


common and inhuman fate. 
The places ſet apart for the celebration of | 
their religious rites, were conſecrated groves” || _ 


opted. the horrid || whole may be conſidered as a venerabſ 
practice of human victims, and uſed them for 
divination with ſuch circumſtances of cruelty, | 
as cannot be related without piercing a 
breaſt ſuſceptible of the lighteſt impreſſions. 


At. firſt. malefactors alone 


fenced in and ſurrounded with oak, which | 


they held in ſuch adoration,. that their altars 
and victims were adorned with its leaves, and 


every perſon concerned in the ſacrifice obliged | 
- to bind his brow with its chaplets. Nn 

The miſletoe, which grows upon ſome of 
theſe trees, was deemed to contain a moſt pro- 


found myſtery, eſteemed as the choiceſt gift 


of Heaven and on that account ſpecifically | 


4 — 
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remedial in various diſtempers, This ve- 


nerable arcanum was annually ſought for in 


the. ſpring ſeaſon; and hailed on diſcovery | 


with the loudeſt peals of acclamations from 


Such were the ancient Druids, juſtly re re- 
nowned i in the annals of time, who upon the 


body, 


That have left behind them many things wor- 


thy the notice and practice of; us in theſe Jat- 
ter years, who conſidering. our vaſtly. ſuperior 
advantages, have in general done leſs. honour 
to human nature than thoſe reverend ſages of 
antiquity * 


As the beſt method 7; conveyin 5 * * | 


mation to the reader of their civil and geligi- 
ous | tenets, the following maxims f 
from various authors are here Inſerted. . | 


1 here is but one ſupreme God EY: 2 
infinite. 
All things derive their origin from above... . 
The NS. moral” 
If the world is deſtroyed, i it will be by fire: 
There is another world, and thoſe who 
kill themſelves to accompany their friends 
thither, will live with them there. 
Particular care is to be taken of the educa- 
tion of children. 


Theſe are all 175 remains we Wu 8 
of their religious principles, RP Joe 0 
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Upon extraordinary emergencies, a ory 
may be ſacrificed for the good of his country. 


The diſobedient and difloyal muſt be ex- 


communicated, Io of the benefit of 
m ſociety, and rendered 
incapable of public employ. _ © 
He who comes v2 to ws aſembly of ſtates 
| deſerves death. 1 | 


the law, ſecluded 


+ "ELF --5 15 2705 N 
» * 


Iitical | 


relics of antiquity; e chan ee le | 


rann I 


Money lebt in n this world will be repaid i in 


the next. JT 2 9207597212 3t op 1 

Letters given: to dying aria or allo 
on their funeral piles, will be: faithfully de- 
livered according to their, addreſſes, in the 
next world. , 

All maſters of families have abſolute do- 
miniongover their wives, children and ſlaves. 

Malefactors, priſoners, and innocent per- 
ſons, when the former are wanting, are to be 


ain upon the altar or burnt alive in honour 


of the Gods. 
The Arcana of the ſciences muſt be com- 
mitted to the memory, but not to writing. 
Miſletoe muſt be gathered with rverence, 
if poſſible, on the ſixth day of the month, and 
cut with a golden knife or pruning hook. 
The powder of miſletoe renders women 


fruitful, £ 


Havie preſented the moſt authenticated 
and intereſting accounts of the Druids, and 
ſtared the nature of their religion and policy ; 
we beg leave to wave a circumſtantial detail 
of their perſons and dreſs, and of the re- 
mains of their public and private edifices, 


concerning which authors in general are di- 


vided; nor are there on record any teſtimo- 


nials by which they can be aſcertained ; and 
refer the curious to the Mona. Antiqua, Gil- 


das, Camden, and other antiquaries, who 
nave copiouſly treated theſe ſubjects. 
As to the people of Britain, - 4 reſembled 


- —— — 
. ON , CC. Cee ee eee, ot — 


the ancient Celtæ or Gets their tempers 
and manners. 
in his Commentaries, 
living in hats irregularly placed at a ſmall 


Julius Cæſar deſcribes them 
as very numerous, 


diſtance from each other, and fituated com- 
monly in woods, for the convenience of pur- 
ſuing their favourite diverſion of hunting, and 
fortitying themſelves in theſe habitations, with 


the trees they cut down and cleared in order 


to form their towns. 


Their common diet was alike apples; and 

the fleſh of ſuch animals as they killed in 
2 hunting, and their common drink water, 

The reſt of theit- maxims ate vali as | 


(except on extraordinary occaſions, when they 


indulged themſelves with a fermented liquor 
made of barley, apples, and honey) but when 


they acquired ſome knowledge from the Belgæ 
in agriculture, they produced by their induſ- 
the grain neceſſary to make that whole- 


ſome food which has been very juſtly termed | 


the ſtaff of life, and which we to this oy 
diſtinguiſh by the name of bread. | 
Their dreſs was compoſed of the teins 
of .beaſts, and they ſtained their bodies with 
a weed called Woad, rendering the colour 
more laſting by pricking their ſkin before the 
application of the weed.. To the hardineſs 
of their nature, and the temperance of their 
living, may be aſcribed their longivity; for ac- 
cording to the account of Plutarch, they only 
begun to diſcover the effects of inf mity at 
the age of- one hundred and twenty years. 
The arms of the better ſort, were a broad 


{word without a point, a ſhort dagger, a jave- 


lin and arrows; but thoſe of the common 
people were ſticks burnt and ſharpened at 


both ends for javelins, and long ſtaves edged 


with flint, or headed with copper, at the lower 
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end of which was a bell of braſs, in order to 
terrify their enemies in battle with its ſound. 


They had neither coats of mail nor helmets, 
but defended themſelves with a light round 


target made of wood or twigs inter woven, 


covered with ſkins, and ſtudded with nails. 


But at the time of the invaſion from the 
Romans, they had learned from the Phœni- 


cians the uſe of the military chariot, which 
they ornamented very magnificently, and 


turned on the declivity of hills with amazing 
dexterity. Theſe chariots were 
C drawn 
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drawn by two horſes, which though ſmall, 
were very ſwift : They carried the driver and 
a ſingle warrior, who ruſhed into the middle 
of the enemy, and after _— diſcharged 
his javelins, cut down all before him with the 
ſharp ſcythes fixed to the axle of the wheels, 
Having performed this ſervice, the warriors 
left the qhariots, and returning to the action, 
fought gn foot, till unable longer to endure 
the fatigue, they returned to their chariots 
and continued the engagement. : 70 

The ancient Britons were endowed with 
uncommon valour and perſeverance; nor were 
theſe qualities confined to the male ſex, but 


ſhone equally in the women, who accom- 


panied their huſbands to the field, and ani- 
mated them by their preſence and heroic ex- 
ample : nothing indeed but their courage and 
hardineſs could have enabled them to with - 
ſtand the ſtrength and ſkill of the warlike 
Romans, thoſe conquerors of the world ; to 
whom therefore candour muſt acknowledge 


T6 FJ 
« Q 8 
. 
* 
* 


948 o 
* 


they were equal in point of innate bravery, | 
though deficient in military knowledge; but 
the great evil under which they laboured, 


was a want of union, that bulwark by which 


ſocieties are principally cemented, and the 
common cauſe of every ſtate eſſentially pre- 
moted. This roſe from the vaſt number of 
petty ſovereignties and clans ruled by their 
own particular chieftains, who could not al- 
ways be brought to act in concert againſt the 
general foe. Their country alſo was eaſy of 
acceſs, being open and unfortiñed, which 


added to other diſadvantageous circumſtances, 


expoſed them to an invaſion from the moſt 
powerful nation earth, elated with for- 
mer conqueſts, and headed by a commander 
who had acquired more fame from his mili 

atchievements, than any general then kno vn 


in the world; it therefore derogates not from 
the character of our anceſtors, that they were 
compelled to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. 


NEW anv AUTHENTIC 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


B O O 


From the invaſion of the Romans, to their final retreat from this iſlamdt 


A. C. 53. 
| tertained the aſpiring deſign 
of adding the conqueſt of 


had already agree by his victories on the 


continent, this i was ſcarcely knoyn to the 
Romans, who had no idea of any Ae 
lying beyond the ocean, which they imagined 
to have ſurrounded the globe. 194; 

Pompey and Czfar being rivals in military 
glory, and the former having ſignalized his 
name by extending his victorious arms 
throughout the greateſt part. of the eaſtern 
world; the latter prompted by the ſame am- 
bitious motive, determined by ſome memo- 


EFORE Julius Cæſar en- 


Britain to the renown he 


1 


rable exploit to efface the remembrance of 


Pompey's great and diſtinguiſhed - ſervices. 


Not content therefore with the conqueſt of 
Gaul, a country whoſe martial abilities were a 
terror to all around them; he daringly refol- 
ved to give laws to the ocean itſelf, and fpread 
the terror of the Roman name throughout 
a world at that time unknown to his coun- 
trymen. This was undoubtedly. Cæſar's 
motive for entering on the arduous enter- 


prize; who far from being actuated by a prin- 


ciple of avarice as ſome writers alledge, proved 
by his general conduct a difpoſition whally the 
reverſe, and that ambition to equal, if not ex- 
cel his rival, was his grand, his ſole —— 
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1 The ſcaſonof the year being too faradvanged 8 that. community of which he was a 
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to put his deſign into immediate execution, 


* 


he purſued a plan which diſcovers at once the 


traded | 


olitician and the general. 
Sending for {everal merchants who. 
upon the coaſts, he enquired of them the 
extent of the iſland, the ſituation of its har- 
bours, the nature of its fortifications, and 
the genius, laws, cuſtoms, and military diſ- 
poſition of its inhabitants; but not receiving 
any ſatis factory account from theſe, and per- 
ſuaded that caution was abſolute neceſſary in 
ſo critical an undertaking; he ſent Voluſenus 
in a ſingle veſſel to reconnoitre the coaſts, or- 
dering him, after he had gained all poſſible 
intelligence, to make the beſt of his way to 
the country of the Morini or Picardy, whi- 
ther he would repair in the mean time with 
all his forces, naval and military, as the moſt 
convenient ſpot for a deſcent into Britain. 
During theſe preparations, the Britons, 
having, received 2 of his deſign 


from the merchants who had been ſo reſerved 


to Cæſar, called a general aſſembly to delibe- 
rate on meaſures as appeared moſt rationally 
conducive to avert the impending ſtorm. Here 
it was unanimouſly reſolved to diſpatch, am- 
baſſadors to Cæſar with offers of ſubmiſſion 
to the Roman power, and hoſtages as a pledge 
for their fidelity. 99412 

Cæſar at this juncture acted with the moſt 


ſubtle policy and conſummate fineſſe; he re- 


ceived the ambaſſadors with apparent tokens 


of reſpect, and having exhorted them to con- 
tinue ſtedfaſt in their allegiance, diſmiſſed 


them under the conduct of Comius, a Britiſh 
prince, whom for his firm attachment to his 
intereſt, he had appointed king of the Atre- 
bates ; laying upon him the moſt ſolemn in- 
junctions to exert his utmoſt endeavours in 
gaining over to his party as many Britons as 


poſſible, by the promiſe of moſt alluring re- 


wards on his arrival, which would be ſpeedy. 
But this ſtratagem 'was totally defeated ; 
for Comius no ſooner landed, than he was 


apprehended and loaded with chains, not 


through want of reſpect to the ſacred charac- 
terof an ambaſſador, but becauſe as a Briton, 


his very commiſſion was a kind of treaſon 


* 


diſcvery, being deterren from landin 
the numbers that appeared on the Britiſh 15 


ö 


as. 


Voluſenus, after coaſting five days off the 
ſouthern parts without making one important 


hy 
10re,, 


re 
returned to Cæſar, who notwithſtanding 1 
great deficiency in point of intelligence, de- 
termined on the enterprize, and according 1 
embarked his infantry on board Abe trat 
ports, alloting a” ſufficient number for his 
cavalry, whom he ordered to join him with all 
poſſible expedition. But his orders were 


| greatly delayed, and the neglect had well 


nigh proyed fatal to his undertaking. 
A. C. 52. He ſet fail from Gaul about 
midnight, and arrived at the Britiſh coaſt on 


|| the twenty-ſixth- day! of Auguſt, fifty:two 


years before the chriſtian ara. The moſt 
authentic writers agree that he landed at Deal, 
where he found the Britons had prepared to 


receive him with a very numerous. atmy in 


readineſs to diſpute his landing. Many of the 
iſlanders without waiting for an attack, boldly 
rode into the water, and encountered the Ro. 
mans, even under their ſhips, with ſuch un- 
daunted bravery, as ſtruck even Cæſar's ex- 
perienced army with conſternation, This op- 
poſition had ſuch an effe& on them, that in 
all probability their attempt would have been 
fruſtrated, had not Cæſar, obſerving the ſitu- 
ation of his party, commanded the gallies to 


advance with their broadſides towards the 


ſhore, and attack the Britons with ſlings, 
engines, darts, and other miſſile weapons. 
This ſtratagem ſucceeded according to his 
deſire, for the Britons, alarmed at the ſtrange 
form of the gallies and the motion of the 
oars, as well as galled by a rapid diſcharge 


from the enemy, ſuddenly gave ground. 


Z—— 


Notwithſtanding ſo manifeſt an advantage; 
the Romans were ſtill averſe to landing on ac- 
count of the proof they had received of the 
courage of the iſlanders, fo that one of their. 
ſtandard-bearers was under the neceſſity of 
leading the way, by jumping överbbard and 
exclaiming, - „ Fellow foldiers follow me, 
e unleſs you baſely mean to betray the eagle 
into. the hands of the enemy; I am reſolved 
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< to evince obedience to the command of and demanded hoſtages of his own nomination 
« my general, and my love to my dear coun- 8 4 ſecurity of their future fidelity. Several 
« try.” Stimulated by ſo timely a reproof, of the hoſtages were immediately delivered 
and animated by ſo glorious an example; up to him, and they ſolemnly aſſured him they 


fear was baniſhed every breaſt, and there uni · 


verſally prevailed a generous emulation; ſo 
that leaping overboard after him, they waded. 
on ſhore and made head againſt the Britons. 
An obſtinate engagement followed, which 
had well nigh proved fatal to the Romans, 


who not being able to form in the water, as 


well as encumbered with heavy armour, could r day 
telligence arrived that the veſſels which con- 
tained his cayalry, and which being wind- 


not exert their military. ſkill, and were put 
into great diſorder; till Cæſar, ever happy in 
ſchemes on emergent occaſions, perceiving 
the danger to which his people were expoſed, 
ordered the boats belonging to all the veſſels 
to be — with foldiers, 8 a 
in freſh ſupplies, as they might be found ne- 
ceſſary . a che Aion 12 

Ih is conſiderable ſuccour enabling his men 
to land, and form in proper order of battle, 
they attacked the Britons wich ſuch fury, that 
they retired witk the utmoſt of expedition, 
and eſcaped at that time; the horſes being on 


board the tranſports which were wind- bound, 


preventing their purſuit of an enemy in a 
ſtrange country. l 5 

The extraordinary valour, and ſtrict mili- 
tary obedience of Scæva a Roman ſoldier 


in this expedition, merits univerſal attention 
and regard. This intrepid hero having preſſed 


too far among the Britons, was ſurrounded; 
but after a long reſiſtance extricated himſelf, 
and ſwam back again to his general, who 


promoted him for his bravery to the rank of a 
centurion, though his conduct was certainly 


would ſend the reſt in a few days; they alſo 
diſbanded their troops, and committed them- 
ſelves to Cæſar's protection; but this nego- 


tiation on the part of the Britons at leaſt was 
meer art and cunning, as appears from their 


revolting on the very firſt opportunity that 


| offered. 


Four days after the landing of Cæſar, in- 


bound, were ordered od... . him, had been 
overtaken by a dreadful ftorm that forced 
many of them back to the continent, and 


drove others to the moſt weſtern part of this 


ifland. The ſame tempeſt had likewiſe made 
great hayock amongſt the Roman fleet in the 
Downs; twelve veſſels being abſolutely loſt, 
_ a rey ot aw army 2 thereby of 
all neceſſary ſupplies, except ſuch as might be 
procured dec the — 2 by ſending out 

The Britiſh chiefs, who ſtill held daily con- 


ſultation, fired with the moſt ſanguine love of 
liberty as well as inveterate deteſtation to fla- 


very, could by no means neglect fo favourable 
an opportunity as the preſent, and therefore 
unanimouſly veſolved to make once more a 
vigorous attempt in the glorious cauſe, and 


in the mean time endeavour to cut off all ſup- 1 


ply of proviſion from the enemy. 


Accordingly, quitting the Roman camp 


| with the utmoſt privacy; they collected their 


chargeable with great temerity, and expoſed | 


him to the moſt imminent danger of his life. 
The vanquiſhed Britons, having collected 
themſelves together after this flight, diſpatched | 


ambaſſadors to Cæſar, in order to ſue for | 


terms of peace; and as the moſt effectual 
means to obtain it, releaſed Comius, and joined. 
him in the embaſſy, hoping that his mediation 
might ſoften the reſentment of the victorious 
Roman. N een 
Cæſar at firſt upbraided them with their 


violation of a former treaty, but at length ad- | 
| been damaged, and pr 


mitted their excuſe, deigned them a pardon, 


diſbanded troops with all poſſible expedition, 
and made every neceſſary N eng the 


ſituation of affairs would admit. Though Cæſar 


had no intelligence of their defign, yet from 
the delay of the hoſtages and the late melan- 
choly accident, he was induced to ſuſpect it; 


| therefore, to guard againſt future events, he 


| commanded all the grain to be collected 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


throughoutthe adjacent country, and brought 
to the camp, where he formed very conſider- 


| able magazines of proviſions ; conſidering like- 
| wiſe the importance of his fleet, he gave po- 


fitive orders for repairing thoſe veſſels that had 
2 every neceſſary 
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meaſure with ſuch vigour and diſpatchy that 
within the ſpace of ten days, he was com- 
pleatly prepared for acting on the offenſive. 

During theſe tranſactions, the ſeventh legion 
being ſent to bring in corn from a field at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the camp; the Britons 
fell upon them as reſolutely as unexpectedly, 
and would inevitably have cut them to pieces, 


had not the advanced guard of the Romans | 


perceived an extraordinary duſt arife from 
that quarter, and ſent timely notice there- 
of to their general, who ordered them im- 
mediately to fly to the relief of their diſ- 
treſſed countrymen, and thereby prevented a 
general ſlaughter. The preſence of their 
leader animated the Romans, and cooled the 
courage of the Britons, who choſe to eyade 


a general engagement, hoping to protract the | 


war, deprive the enemy of neceſſary provi- 
fion, and thereby oblige them to quit the 
iſland before the expiration of the winter. 
Cæſar likewiſe appears to have declined the 
battle; for he only maintained his gound a 
ſhort time on the field, and on the Britons 
retiring into the woods, marched back at the 


head of this party to his camp. 


A ſucceſſion of boiſterous weather for ſe- 
veral days together kept both parties inactive 
in their camps; but the Britons, during that 
interval, animated by the hopes of repelling 
theſe invaders of their liberties and proper- 
ties, diſpatched meſſengers to all parts. of the 
country, repeſenting the ſmall number and 
dejected ſtate of the Romans, and intimating 
the - glorious opportunity now offered for 
throwing off the yoke of ſlavery, and inſur- 
ing their future freedom, if they could but 
force the Roman camp. ; | 
Encouraged by this brave and generous 
propoſal, the hardy Britons aſſembled in pro- 


digious numbers, and gallantly advanced to 


the very intrenchments of the enemy ; but 
their ſucceſs was not equal to the merit of 
the action; for Cæſar being prepared ta re- 
ceive them, drew out his legions before the 
camp, vigorouſly oppoſed and totally routed 


the Britons, who. were purſued with great 


laughter, after having ſuſtained the loſs of 


their baggage and the deſtruction of their 


habitations round about. Thus defeated a 
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little honour either to the Roman ſtate in ge- 


dition to this iſland, which though 


juſtified upon principles of reaſon, juſt 


tion. This ſingle circumſtance was preferred 


the globe held the valour of our hardy pro- 


genitors. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


| of vaſt utility in future expeditiong. _ _ - 


of hoſtages 


an infringement on the moſt ſacred laws, the 


ſecond time, the Britons again flaed for peace , 
at the hands of the invader, who as thin 


were now ſituated, readily complied with their 


requeſt, inſiſting only on double the number 
he had demanded before, which 
he ordered to be ſent after: him into Gaul. 
Having thus granted a peace he was not in 
a capacity to deny, and being ſenſible of the 
danger of keeping a fleet on the coaſt of Bri- 
tain, as the autumaal equinox approached; 
Cæſar embarked his forces and withdrew to 
the continent, after an expedition that did 


neral, or the Roman commander in particular. 
Such was the courſe of Cæſar's firſt expe- 
ed. 
by the pens of ſome pompous. writers, as an 
inſtance of ſuperlative prowels, can never be 
ICC, OF: 
humanity; and may therefore be exploded. as. 


reſult of lawleſs ambition, and the effect of a 
moſt oppreſſive, cruel, and tyrannical diſpoſi- 


indeed by the Romans before all his victories 
on the continent, and obtained for him a ſup- 
plication of twenty days by a decree of the 
Senate, which though certainly beyond the 
real merit of the general, plainly indicates 


the eſtimation in which thoſe conquerors of 


The Britons being delivered from appre- 
henſion of immediate danger by the departure 
of the Romans. from their coaſts, became un- 
mindful of the terms on which they had ob- 
tained peace; and two only out of all their 
ſtates ſent over their hoſtages according to the 
articles of convention. This afforded Cæſar a 
very fair pretence for recommencing hoſtilities, 
to which without doubt he was prompted by: 
a deſire of completing his deſign of ſubjecting 
Britain to the Roman yoke. He had no 
ſooner therefore ſettled his army in their Win- 
ter- quarters, than he iſſued a general order for 
repairing thoſe veſſels that were damaged, and 
building others on a new and more convenient 
plan for tranſporting his troops, as well as 
floating in ſhallow water; a plan that proved 
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In conſequence of this order, there were who imagining Czaſar's force more formidable 


aſſembled the enſuing ſpring at the port of 
Itium, near ten ues diſtant from the 
Britiſh coaſt, about fix hundred tranſports, 
twenty-eight gallies, and a great number of 
broad flat bottomed boats, conſtrued fo as 
to lie cloſe to the beach, and ply againſt the 

Cæſar was diverted from purſuing his in- 
tended expedition, by attending to the com- 

oſition of ſeveral dif 

inchis abſence amongſt the princes of Gaul, 
ſome of whom had raiſed a conſiderable fac- 
tion againſt Cingetorix, an officer peculiarly 
appointed by the Roman general. | 

Theſe diſturbances he ſoon ſupp 


reſſed, and 


ferences that had ariſen | 


* 
ö 


. 


| 
| 
| 


' 


than it really was, thought it adviſeable to 
depart from their firſt deſign of oppoſing his 
landing, and draw off their forces to the 
more covered part of their country; ſo that 
the ſhore- being left deſolate, Czfar landed 
without oppoſition, ne 
Having marked out a convenient ſpot for 
forming his camp, and received intelligence 


concerning the ſituation of the Britons; he 


left a ſufficient guard for the fleet under the 

command of Q. Atrius, and marched with 
his main body in the dead of the night above 
twelve miles up the country, in queſt of the 
my. At break of day he came within 
ſight of the Britiſh army, which was very ad- 


having demanded hoſtages of the malecon - vantageouſly poſted upon an eminence, with 


tent ſkates, to prèvent any further inſurrections 


that might divert him from his grand plan of || in their rear.. 
conqueſt, he ordered all the Gallic cavalry ||. 
3 


to accompany him in his expedi 


N 
| 


the river Stour in their front, and a thick wood. 


It plainly appears Com eheth en that: 


the Britons did not intend coming to à gene- 


To this order however many of them ob- [ ral engagement, but to obſtruct their march, 


jected, and particularly Dumnorix the leader 


: 
| 
: 
: 
: 
: 


of the ÆEduan cavalry, who nobly fell in the | | 
| war-chariots, but to no PUrP! ſe; for being 


defence of his liberty, declaring he was 


« a free-born Gaul and diſdained ſlavery; * | 
burt his corps afterwards joined the Romans, | 


and went over with them to Britain 

Having thus quelled all commotions on the 
continent, he 
the port of Itium, where finding 
fleet had ſuſtained much da 


| 


22 


| cording to Czfar's deſcription, fortified both 


| 


by oppoling their 


paſſage over this: river, 
which they 


endeavoured to effect with their 


vigorouſly repulſed by the Roman cavalry, 
they again retired to their woods; places, ac- 


| by nature and art, not only full of ſhrubs, 


ired to the rendezvous at | 
that his | 
e by a violent | 


| 
| 


tempeſt, his embarkation was retarded near | 


a month after his arrival; at length however, | 


every neceſſary repair being completed, he 
veſted Labienus with the chief command at 
Itium, with three legions of infantry 
two thouſand horſe, and embarked his troops 


| 


| 
ö 
| 


[ 
| 


and | 


about the beginning of Auguſt, got under 


fail in the evening with-a pleafant gale at 
South - weſt, but was becalmed about mid- 


7 * 


9 | | 
erceivingatday-break that they had fallen | 


greatly to leeward of the iſland; they plied 


their oars ſo effectually, that at noon the | 


whole fleet arrived at that part of the Britiſh 
coaſt, where they had made their former 
deſcent; © © teh 512k ns 3 7 

_ The ap 
upon the coaſt greatly alarmed the iflanders, 


pearance of ſo numerous a fleet | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| the enemy took the place. 
lodged them; but as night approached, Cæſar 


executing the repairs, that. in ten days, the | 


but ſtrewed with long trees cut down-for that. 


Page, and. laid acroſs to a. conſiderable: 

3 n 
Though the Britons were thus almoſt im- 

penetrably ſurrounded, the ſeventh legion of 

by ſtorm, and diſ- 


commanded them to deſiſt from all purſuit. 
The next morning, at earlieſt dawn, he de- 
tached three different parties in queſt of the 


war} wh but they had. ſcarcely, departed,, 


ore he was obliged to countermand his or- 


der, by the affecting news of his fleet being: 


almoſt deſtroyed by an exceſſive gale of wi 
that had happened the night before. * 
Upon this melancholy intelligence he 
haſtened to the ſea - ſide, where he found for- 
ty veſſels entirely loſt, and the reſt rendered 
abſolutely unfit for immediate ſervice. So 
indefatigable, however, were his people in 
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duty; but to 
future, he propo 
to ſurround them. This ſtup 


left a proper guard for the camp, put his 
troops into motion in order to a enn his 


main deſi 

The Britons during this interval, had con- | 
vened a general aſſembly of the ſtates in order. 
to deliberate on the preſent juncture of af- 
fairs; when it had been unanimouſly agreed, 
to veſt Caffivellaunus with an ibfolure com 
mand of their forces, and the fole conduct of 


the war. 
This hero was originally the chief of the 


Caſſi, and had acquired great military renown 
from his valiant behaviour in ſeveral conti- | 


nental engagements ; he was therefore wiſcly | 
deemed a fit perſon to command in this very 


critical ſituation of what the Britons held 


moſt ſacred; that glorious freedom they had 


enjoyed unmoleſted, till annoyed by Roman: 


ambition. Having collocted their utmoſt 


. force under the command of the above- men- 


tioned general, they poſted themſelves in the 
ſame advantageous ſpot from which they had 
been lately diſlodged, from whence they fre- 
quently harraſſed the Romans on their march 
by detached bodies of cavalry and charioteers; 
though in moſt of theſe ſkirmiſhus, their men 


were defeated and purſued almoſt to the 


woods where they were poſted. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragem 
Britons, at the inſtigation of their leader, de- 
termined on a reſolute and general ſally, whale 
the Romans were buſy in fortifying their 
camp; and this they effected with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, as put the enemy into great confuſion, || 
and cauſed their advanced guard to give way. 
Ceſar immediately diſpatched a conſiderable 


reinforcement to the affiſtance of. his men, 


who difmayed by the amazing reſolution of 
the Britons, durſt not proceed, and thereby 
gave them an op nity of breaking thro? 


their ranks, and eſcaping to the thickets from 
whence they had fallied. 


A. C. 52, In this action Q. Laberius Durus 


EISTORY er ENGLAND. 


whole fleet that remained was fit for actual 
prevent ſuch accidents for the 
ſed to haul the veſſels on 
ſhore, and incloſe them within his camp, 
the treaches of which were ſo conſtructed as 
ous work 
thus expeditiouſly effected, Cæſar, having 


ents, the 


Precipitation- 
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a Tribune; and ſeveral other Roman officers 
were ſlain, and from Cæſar's manner of re- 
lating ſome peculiar circumſtances, it is evi- 
dent that the Hino gained "ey fignat ad · 
van 


ages. 
The next day the Britons appeared poſted: 
on an eminence, and their number being 


ſmall and therefore unfit for action, Czlar, 


detached three legions with all the cavalry to 
forage under the command of Trebonius q 
notwithſtanding which, the Britons had cour 
enough to attack them, and falling Per 
horſe penetrated to the infantry; 
Romans returning to the attack, —— | 
them with ſach 1mpetuoſity, that they not 
only repulſed but totally routed them, nordid. 
the Britons ever after this defeat, hazard the 
event of a pitched battle aguindi Cæſar as a. 
united people. 

The ſtates of Britain being thus diſunitedz | 
Cæſar advanced to the frontiers of Caſſivel- 
launus, and arriving at Coway, oppoſite the 
Oatlands, obſerved a conſiderable body of 
Britons very advantageouſly poſted. / Beſides 
the ſtrength of his ſituation, e 
had lined the bank on which his army was 
encamped with ſharp ſtakes, and had driven 
into the bottom of the river a great number. 
of the ſame; but theſe precautions terrified © 
not the intrepid Romans, who at the inſtiga - 
tion of their reſolute commander plunged in- 
to the river with great, fortitude, though they 
were hardly able to ſuſtainthe weight of their 
armour; and wading up to their chins in 
water, croſſed over and attacked the Britons 
with ſuch fury, that being unable to ſuſtain 
the aſſault, they retreated - "wich the greateſt 


The Britiſh general, ad length of 
his inability to withſtand the foree of the Ro- 
man arms, { ſuperior to thoſe. of Britain both 
in numbers and military experience, dif- 
banded his troops, reſerving only about four 
thouſand chariots, which greatly harraſſed the 
Romans, and determined their, ſagacious leader 
to keep his men as much as poſſible in a body,- 
Czſar's repeated victories, the inteſtine broils 
of the kingdom, and the immediate preſence of 

a powerful invader tending to damp the ſpi- 
rits of a pig _— diſunited; the Tri- 
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nobantes one of the moſt powerful ſtates,/of; [ pegition, nich. redounds: no more to his ho- 
fered to ſubmit to the cangueror, on condi- nour than the former; for beſides the differ- 
tion that he 2 1 ſtore to them their own ent repulſes he ſuſtained from a brave enemy, 
prince Mandubratius, and deliver them from || all that can in juſtice be {aid concerning this 
the tyranny of Aixellowous who had ſlain his || enterprize is, that che adventurer the 
facher 8 SEAT accepted their | Roman arms beyond the boundaries of the 

offer, complied with and having || 9ccan, which was never before attempted; - 
received 7 hoſtages, 


ob iy 2 conſiderable {| while the concurrin — of impartiai 
quantity of proviſion or his army, zeſtored || hiſtorians indiſputa bly prov 


the intrinſie Va- - 
the you De to his ſubjects, and pro- lour of the ancient <6 ng mo erm. | 
pg: eee ity ep and || No authentic account 3 net 
; be; fig ni. 4 5996 oncernang che particular ſtare of this iſland for 
| [ome years after the departure of Iulius Cæſar 
py 0 che Romans during that courſe of time bein 
Tre Peng ok hy oy jen pot frts oy ts. g beoils. Bur theſe 
capital of Cafſivellaunus was not far diſtant, || inteſtine commotions ceaſing in the reign of 
he immediately repaired thither, hoping that || Auguſtus Cæſar, that emperar, in imitation 
the reduction of this place would — 5 his uncle Julius 22 — defign of 
Ais victories, and put a final end to the War. 4. 2. 1. viſiting this land the year before 
| 2 neral in the midſt of his dif- | - the commencement af the chriſ- 
treſſes, prevailed on ſome neighbouring — tian gra, but was diverted by the news of a 
to aſſemble all their forces privately, in order || revolt. in Pannonia, one of the provinces ſub- 
to ſurprize che maval camp of the Romans. ||| je& to the Roman empire. Soon after, he re- 
Bur = 0 Ja ele attempt as fruſtrated; ¶ aſſumed: his purpoſe; but deſiſted on the 
for when they approached the camp, the | 1] Britiſh ambaſſadors meeting him in Gaul and 
enemy made a furious ſally, ſlew great part of ¶ ſolemnly. promiſing punctual payment of his 
the Britiſh army to r with Cingetorix their ben due by contract from their ſtate. 
leader, and cut all means of hes foruee | According to the Roman hiſtorians, Au- 
reſiſtancqe. an ' guſtus, was rather diſpoſed to ſtrengthen the 
The draveCallivellaunus,afcer alan, ill empire by peaceable alliances, than extend it A 
fortune, and che deſertion of almoſt the Whale ¶ by military conqueſts;; hence it came to pas 
body of his friends, reſolved toputa concluſion that though he frequently [threatened the | 
to a diſadvantageou8'war by making bis peace -Britons with invaſion on neglect of payment, _ 
Wich the Roman leader, which he eaſily ob. he was eaſily and conſtantly appeaſed by their — 


* 


tained through the mediation of Comius, and ſubmiſſion, attended with valuable preſents fn 
Cæſar's great deſire of retutning to the conti- tendered him by their governors. pag | 
nent at -this ſeaſon f che Jour. The condi-“ Thus Britain ;enjdyed- an uninterrupted _-- _- 
tions of the treaty between S d Ca- freedom durin the reign of Auguſtus, pay: | 
vellaunus, and through him it che Britons | ing only a 2 duty on divers commodi- 


in general were, that they h aud pay an annual ¶ ties they imported to the continent. Nor did 1 
tribute to the Roman ſtate, de liver a certain Tiberius, his immediate ſucceſſor, interrupt 
number of- hoſtages by way of ſecurity, and the tranquillity af this iſland, which: conti- _ # 
(as a private clauſe) that Callwellaunus ſhould | nued to ay the uſual cuſtoms to the Romans. * 1 
permit the quiet -of his kingdom Indeed this emperor was bound in honour and  - 
to Mandubratius, prince of the Trigobantes, ||. gratitude to: the kindeſt treatment of theBri- | 
Peace thus coneluded,: Cæſar ordered all his || tons, for when their troops under Germanicus,, 1 
(Chips to be, prepared for failing, and having were wrecked on the Engliſh coaſt, they were bt 


embarked his forces, arrived _ an — not only treated with every token %* Hoſpita- WO 
Paſſage. 0n/thecoaſt of Gaul. 1 5 ality Wee b in N to their. Bene. _ 
ese Thus ended Carfrs econ ral. l 4 
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in lineal right to the government of Britain, 


and reigned during the time of Auguſtus and 


Tiberius, by his wiſe and gentle adminiſtra- 
tion had rendered himſelf and the nation 
1 ; but unfortunately found the cloſe of | 
his reign ſullied with a misfortune, that dif: | 


turbed his own peace and the tranquillity of | 
his country. This prince had ſeveral ſons, a- 


mong whom was Adminius, called by Britiſh | 
writers 'Guiderius, who had been (baniſhed | 
from Britain for exciting an unnatural een 
Jion againſt his father. | 
A. D. 46. This Adminius therefore, on 
Caligula's ſucceſſion to the empire, repreſent- 
ed to him the eruel treatment he had received 
from his father, and the eaſe with which he 


might reduce the Britons to a ſtate of abſolute 
ſubjection. Caligula, who was vain and im- 1 


-petuous, though cowardly and irreſolute, 

ceived with apparent complacency the il. 
cation of Adminius, and aſſembling an army 
of two hundred thouſand men, advanced in 
perſon to Boulogne on the Gallic ſhore, where 
he ordered his men to ſound a charge, and 
though not an individual of the enemy ap- 
peared, harangued his troops as if entering 
on an enterprize of importance, and to com- 


plete the abſurdity of the tranſaction, diſper- 


ſed an order throughout the army, command- 
ing the ſoldiers to fill their helmets with ſhells 


from the ſea ſhore; which he ſent to Rome, 


as trophies of his victory, and writing to the 
ſenate to decree him a triumph. 

But the Roman ſenate juſtly diſdained ſuch 
folly and arrogance, and viewed their empe - 
ror in the deſpicable light he deſerved. As 
a monument of this 15 antic expedition, he 
built a tower on the Belgic coaſt oppoſite 'to | 
Norfolk, and called it Turris Ardens, in allu- 
ſion to the deſign of its being a light houſe. 
- for ſhips at ſea. This tower ſtill exhibits a 
curious relic of Roman antiquity, but is by 
no means ſo perfect as ſome Engliſh hiſtori- 
ans who copy the error of French Ene 
have afſerted. * 

Though the Britons with much; 
ſpiſed the frantic behaviour of ee they 


SealeSod very impoliticly that neceſſary guard, || 


Over ſo powerful and ſubtle an enemy, as from 


juſtice ne- 


HIST GRT ef 
-*Cunobeline; or Cymbeline, who ſycceeded | 


1 
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| character indeed they had no more 
| apprehend-danger, than from his predeceffor. 
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voeflitcs wine they had found the Romans 
to be, a ere too ap) nely ſecure” at the 
acceſſion, of * Claudius, ; may whoſe -perſonal 
grounds to 


But if they had no ſuſpicion on his part, they 
| had the greateſt on the part of his counſellors 
and ſtateſmen; whoſe reſolution and judgment 
n for. his indolenee anc: co War- 
1 Wop nd 


The pretence uſe to juſtify this dvlidized 


| Aan. was to retaliate the expulſion of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i}. 
| 
| 
| 
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their avowed enemies. 


one Bericus, who had been baniſhed-Britain 
by Togodumnus and Caractacus, ſons and 
tener of Cunobeline, for attempting to 
raiſe a ſedition, and thereby ere a revo- 
Jution i in the ſtate; e Acta al 

This miſcreant had repaired to Rome and 
by repreſenting the weak ſtate of the ifland, 
prompted Claudius to undertake a deſcent. 
While theſe things were under conſultation, 


the Britiſn princes * diſpatched an embaſſy to 


demand Bericus and his adherents, and alfo 
to complain of the favourable entertainment 
they had given theſe rebels. 
-Claudius, at the advice of his connfellers, 
treated their embaſſy with diſdain, which was 


ſo highly reſented by the Britons, that an 


immediate ſtop was put to all intercourſe with 
the Romans, whom they now conſidered as 
The command of the 
Roman army deſtined for the expedition, was 
conferred on Aulus Plautius, a citizen as 
eminent in the field as the ſenate, and judged 


* moſt capable of executing the nnen * 


ſign. 221 4. 


A. D. 43. This e 


ly 8 


Ed his 'forkes to the ſea my but when he 


gave orders for embarkation, the ſoldiers 
mutinied, expreſſing the ſtrongeſt averſion to 
engage in a Arte W the limits of the 


| Worlg!'s "35% „ 43456600 


This circumſtance eventually facllitaped the 
conguelh, of the Britons, who hearing of the 
mutiny, thence inferred that the Romans fear- 


ed to attack them, and therefore neglected 
the ei er to 8 your 


landing. De 
be Senad at length wen into com- 


1 Pliance by the ſpirited remonſtrances of their 


general, 


WY 9 - CA” 


. 4. D. 3. 


| a Plautius agel embraced the glo- 
rious h and dividing his forces 


into three bodies, embarked them at three 
different ports, that if one body ſhould fail, 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


it might ok prevent the ſucceſs of the. others. 
Tbe tranſports put to ſea, but were ſoon 
driven back by a contrary 


_ eaſt; they deemed it an omen of: ſucceſs, and 


animated thereby, ſet ſail and anded 1 in Bri- [ 


tain without oppoſition, | 


The natives having petiend to the inland | 


"Oats of the country, the coaſts were wholly 
deſerted, - Plautius therefore immediately 
marched in queſt of them, and croſſing the 
river entered the territories of the Dobuni, | 
a colony which inhabited Oxfordſhire, and 


great part of Glouceſterſnire, and were under 


the government of Togodumnus, as the 
Cativellauni were under that of Caractacus. 


Plautius meeting with the enemy here, firſt 


encountered with Caractacus, Whom having 
defeated and put to ehr. he turned his vic- 
torious arms againſt 'Logodumnus, and met 
RP the fame ſucceſs in his ie ee with 
im. 4 
Faving left roger garriſons; in theſe parts, 
the Roman general purſued his conqueſts, 
and marched on: ages y banks of the Iſis (now 
Thames) on the oppoſite ſide to which the 
Britons were negligently encamped 
confident that their purſuers would be de- 
terred from attempting to the river. But 
unfortunately for 4 lautius had in his 
army a conſiderable number of Germans, who 
had been trained to ſwim acrols rivers in their 
armour ; theſe therefore being ordered to 
lead the way, animated the foldiery in general, 
who forde 


great precipitation. N 


The Roman army having performed, this 


extraordinary exploit, proceeded in ſearch of 
the enemy, and coming up with them, again 
compelled them to retreat; however they ral- 
lied the next day, and charged the invaders 
with ſuch reſolution, that the victory re- 
mained for ſome time doubtful, till at length 
it Was obtained in favour . of the Romans, 
9 * che ee valour of C. Sidius 


wind; but a me- 
teor appearing in the 3 2 towards the South- 


3 vainly | 
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the. river, and thereby aſtoaiſh- . 
ing the Britons, cauſed, them to retire with | 
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Geta, Who once upon the point of being 
taken, diſe d himſelf from the enem 


with his whole corps, for which, though 


neither conſul nor chief commander, he had 


triumphal honours decreed him, in teſtimony 
of his gallant behaviour. | \ Sl; 
The Britons after this defeat retired towands 
the Thames, and being acquainted with the 
fordable places, paſſed over with eaſe, and 
ſeemingly with 12 of drawing the Romans 
into danger. At length however the Germans 
diſcovered a paſſage, and leading the way as 
before, were followed by the Romans, Who 
ſurrounded the enemy on all ſides, and ob- 
tained over them a total defeat, after Fe 
dumnus one of their enn had been dan 
in the engagement. 

After this defeat the Britons croſſed. the 


river, were followed by Plautius, and both 


armies encamped on that ſide neareſt to 
Gaul; but in what ſituation has not yet been 
determined; though it appears by the moſt 
authentic accounts, that the Roman general 
remained in his camp and declined ne to 
an engagement. 

The inactivity of Plautius cannot be juſtly 
imputed either to caution or cowardice; as 
he waited the arrival of the em 
then diſpatched to him a minute detail of his 


proceedings ſince his departure from the con- 


tinent; in conſequence of which advice, Clau- 


dius embarked with a conſiderable reinforce- 


ment at Actium for Marſeilles, whence he 
travelled to Boulogn 
ed, he ſoon landed ſafely at Sandwich, and 


| joined the army under the command: of * 


lieutenant. 

The Roman forces thus united, formed: a 
more conſiderable army than any the Britons 
had yet ſeen; it was deemed prudent to de- 
cline an immediate engagement; . ſo that the 


emperor having aſſumed the chief command, 


marched with his army into Eſſex, and there 
took Camelodunum, now called Malden, 
which had been the capital of Cunobeline. 


Thence he directed his courſe towards 
| Middleſex throughout which the fame of 
his conqueſt being ſpread, great numbers of 
the inhabitants repaired to his camp with 


tenders of ſubmiſbon, and their example be- 
| Wann Cog 8 


peror, and had 


e, where having embark- 
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ing followed by the whole provinces, we may 1. However, though the ſeaſon of the: year 
jultiy fix the date of the Roman EY to || was far advanced, the Roman general march- 
this period. | ed immediately againſt Caractacus who kept. 
As for the ancient natives they ſtill re- the field, and though a ſtranger both to his 
tained their ardent love of liberty, 3 ile the || own troops and the country, attacked the 
gallant Caractacus ſtill kept the field at the Britons and obtained a complete victory. 
head of a few truſty friends, hoping that the ll To prevent any future revolt, he imme» 
approach of winter would compel the Romans | diately diſarmed all the Britons that were in 
8 retire to the continent. I alliance with or ſubjection to the Romans, 
A. D. 44. Claudius, after a Wat ſtay of and built a chain of ores along the banks noel 
ſixteen days in the iſland, having conferred the ¶ the Avon and Severn nnn 
government of thoſe parts which had fübmit- A B. 5x. The envjeontof Loudon being 
ted upon Plautius, returned to Gaul in his ſettled ine this time, the country between 
way to Rome, whither on his arrival he was {| the Thames and the ſea was reduced into che 
honoured with a triumph and the ſurname of form of a . and Sed een 
Germanicus. Prima. 221 
To the honour of this 'emperor, it is re- | The precautions ada dy Oftorius to. ſe- 
corded by hiftorians of the beſt authority, || cure the obedience of the vanquiſhed Britons. 
that the Britons in grateful acknowledgment || gave great offence to the Iceni, (a powerful 
of his clemency towards them, in remitting 5 ople inhabiting the counties of Suffolk, 
the confiſcation of their goods, not only ex- Nortolk, and Cambridge) who had hitherto: 
tolled him in public verſes, but erected tem- lived in amity with the Romans, inſomuch 
ples to perpetuate his memory, as a conqueror || that they not only refuſed to . up their 
of exemplary humanity, and diſintereſted be- arms, but determined to oppoſe ſo daring 
nevolence. Ian attempt to reduce them to flavery, took 
Plautius as Cæſat᷑'s lieutenant, in conjunc- | the field with a formidable army. This mo- 
tion with Flavius Veſpaſian ſecond in com- tion did not-intimidate the Romas general, 
mand, purſued the conqueſt of Britain, ſub- who attacked their camp, forced their in- 
dued the Iſle of Wight, diſcovered and con- | rrenchments, though they had fortified the 
quered the iſlands of ' Orkney, and greatly || avenues with looſe Hints to annoy his cav 
extended the Roman power. After theſe | | drove them thence after an obſtinate reſift- 
| ſucceſſes, Plautius returned to Rome, was re- | ance, and took poſſeſſion of the ſpot, — 
ceived by the emperor in perſon, and ho- in hand. Encouraged by this ſuceeſs, Oſto- 
Tx; noured with-an'ovation-or-infe- ||| Tius advaneed inte the-country of the Cangi, 
Earn rior triumph, in the proceſſion or Sh hroplſhire, iich he plundered, and pene- 
f which he walked on'therighthand of Cæſar, tou almoſt as far as the ſea coaſt of Den- 
as a token of the ſenſe the citizens retained of {| bighſhire; but was diverted from the purſuit 
the ſervices he had done to his country, during j of his deſign, by a revolt of the Brigantes, a 
the time of his command in Britain. People of Terkſhire, whitherhe immediately 
A. D. 50. Publius Oſtorius Scapula, Wh repaired, and having 4 ed the commotion 
ſucceeded Plautius in the government of Bri- || in its birth, caufed the ringleaders to be ex- 
tain, found the affairs of the Romans in a Leuted, in ord. 'to ep ah det RAO 
very perplexed ſituation ; the unſubdued Bri- tions. : 
tons under Caractacus, having availed them- But the mot ri eee could not 
ſelves of the interval 'betwixt the departure || ſuppreſs the innate valour of the Britons ; a 
of Plautius and the appointment of a new love for Uberty, and unreſerved devotion 'of 
governor, to make continual incurfions into their all to its cauſe,” remarkably inſp ired the 
thoſe countries that Were in alliance with the greateſt part of the inhabitants of South 
Romans, who were no longer formidable than || Wales, who gallanely united in the defence of 
during their preſence on the ſpot. & chat ineſtimable prize under cheir leader.Carac- 
„ tacus, 
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tacus, who poſſeſſed the foul of a Briton, and 
the very ſpirit of a warrior. 
Oſtorius being informed of this reſolution, 
marched im 
choſen body of troops, judging from the cha- 
racter of this people, and the general that 
headed them; that it would be expedient to 
oppoſe them with his beſt diſciplined forces. 
Caractacus hearing of his | deſign, and 


thinking it moſt advantageous to transfer the 


ſeat of war to the country of the Ordovices, 
paſſed the river thatdivides Herefordſhire and 
Shropſhire, and being reinforced. by a great 
number of the inhabitants of the latter county, 
availed himſelf of a very advantageous poſt, 
on a mountain ſcarcely acceſſible, and bor- 


iately againſt them with a 


— 


dered by a river that could not be forded 


without the greateſt difficulty and danger; 
from whence it is thought by many, that the 
ſpot on which he encamped wir via the 
name of Caer-Caradoc. He then ſurrounded 
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his camp with ramparts, and poſted parties 


of ſelect men at the different avenues leading 

thereunto.. b-- OY 8 
On the approach of Oftorius, he drew up 

his army according to their different clans, 


and placed at the head of each, their native 


chief: Then riding up and down and viſiting 
each rank in perſon, he animated them in 


general, reminding them that the deciſion of 


the approaching event would fix irrevocably 
their doom as freemen or flaves, and that 


therefore he doubted not their exertion in 


the glorious cauſe; recounting at the ſame 
time the valour of their anceſtors, who drove 
the ambitious Cæſar from Britain, and had 
hitherto delivered them from bondage, and 
their wives and children from diſhonour. 
The Britons received the ſpirited exhorta- 
tion of their general with the loudeſt accla- 
mations of joy, which aſtonied Oſtorius, 
who was nevertheleſs determined to ſurmount 


all difficulties, and by one vigorous” ſtroke | 


finiſn the war, and put an end to the freedom 
of Britain. Thus reſolved, he gave the 
ſignal for the attack, and the Romans ſallied 
forth with amazing reſolution, paſſed the river 
without much difficulty; but ſuſtained great 
ſlaughter from the enemy's javelins in attempt- 
ing to force the ramparts, which having ef- 


— 


4 


11 
fected, their legions poured in upon the Bri- 
tons, and the action became general. Victory 
for ſome time remained doubtful ; but at 
length the Romans gained the advantage, 


the legionary troops making dreadful havock 


with their ſwords, which 
the day. | 
To add to 


ecided the fate of 


the misfortune of the event, the 


wife and daughter of the Britiſh general were 


taken priſoners, and his brothers 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. - | 

The unhappy Caractacus eſcaped only to 
become miſerable ; he fled to Cartiſmandua 
queen of the Brigantes, who treacherouſſy 
ſeized his perſon, loaded him with” chains, 


and in this vile plight ſent him with the reſt 


com pelled 


of his family to the Roman general. 


Thus this | omar Briton, who, according 
to Tacitus, for nine years had ſupported the 
ſmall remains of the confederacy entered into 
under Caffivellaunus in the common cauſe of 
liberty, and extended his renown throughout 
the continent, fell a victim to a baſe and 
cruel woman, and was expoſed to every mark 
of infamy and diſgrace. _ HY £ 
As the military reputation of this illuſtri- 
ous captive, had been long the admiration of 
Rome; the emperor, to gratify the curioſity 
of the people, as well as enhance the merit 

of his exploits in Britain; ordered him and 


his whole family to be ſent thither, in order 


to be expoſed as a public ſpectacle. The 
behaviour of this noble captive in that me- 
tropolis of the world was truly great, and 
will hand his memory down with reverence to 
lateſt poſteritꝛ. n 

On the day appointed for their public 
appearance in the city, an innumerable con- 


courſe aſſembled to behold the man, who had © 


bravely oppoſed the conquerors of the world, 


| for a term of years. To grace the ſolemnity, 
| the Pretorian guards were drawn out under 


arms, and the emperor ſeated on à magnifi- 
cent throne, as was the empreſs Agrippina 
on another, adorned with the moſt ſplendid 
military trophies.. | 

The vanquiſhed hero was preceded by his 
retinue, after which the ſpoils taken from the 
Britons during the reign of the emperor were 


bil n ; then followed the fa- 
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mily of Caractacus, and laftly the captive 
prince, whoſe ſtately 
attracted. the admiration of the ſpectators, and 
8 J from many the pitying tear, lament- 
e adverſe fate of ſuch intrinſie merit. 


c approached 1 the throne. of his , canque- 


HISTORY: of. ENGLAND. 4 


figure and dignified mien 


ror, with a manly and compoſed countenance, | 


and addreſſed the emperor in theſe terms, 
which indicate a true greatneſs of ſoul; ſen- 


ſible of wrongs, yet not overcome by adyerſe | 


44 fi rity been p 


< lickly appeared in Rome this day, a friend 
„ and ally, not a foe and captive; nor 
*« wouldſt thou, O Cæſar, have diſdained to 
« rank with a prince of illuſtrious deſcent | 
Thus ſituated, 
« I am as much debaſed by captivity and 
e vile ſubjection, as thou art aggrandized by | 
e conqueſt and ſplendid triumph. I once 
«« poſſeſſed arms, horſes, wealth, and mag- 
s nificence: Is it then a wonder that I trove 
<« to preſerye them at the hazard of my life? 
Though, as Romans, you aſpire at uni- 
e verſal ſway, doth it thence follow, that 
<« the reſt of mankind muſt tamely yield to 
« your uſurpation ? Had I meanly reſigned 
my right without conteſt of arms, neither 
my fate, nor thy glory, would excite the 
<« attention of the world, Puniſh me with 
<< death, and we are both conſigned to obli- 
<« vion : Permit me to live, and thy clemency 
& ſhall be immortalized,” _ 

This elegant ſpeech delivered with all the 
graces of oratory, affected the whole audi- 


ence, but eſpęcially Cæſar, who commanded 
the noble Briton and his whole family immo- 


diately to be releaſed; and the empreſs not 
only behaved towards them with the utmoſt 
benignity, but confirmed to them the enjoy- || 
ment of their liberty. 

As every circumſtance relative to ſo great 
a man in ſo critical a ſituation is worthy notice, 
we cannot paſs over the reflection he made on 
viewing the city and admiring the beauties of 
Rome. Nothing aſtoniſhes me ſo much, as 


that the Romans, who poſſeſs ſuch magni- 
L ficent 


palaces of their own, ſhould envy the 
«+, wretched huts and cabbins of the Britons,” || 


*+* Had my moderation in proſpe- 
tionate to the dignity. of 
my birth — fortune, I ſhould have pub- | 


-uberties, 


- - 


F * 1 + > = 
. 5 33 , 


Though this victory procured e * 
triumph, it proved the termination of his ſuc- 
ces; for the Britons, rouſed by the late in- 
dignities: offered to the captive , whom 
they had long revered as r guardian of their 
thereby fired with a noble re- 
ſentment, waged war with more judgment 
and ſucceſs than formerly; while the Romans, 
fluſhed with conqueſt grew ſupine and careleſs, 
inſomuch that the former gained many ſignal 
advantages, and the proconſul was under a 
neceſſity of ſummoning his whole force. 

Innumerable an bes enſued; but in the 
moſt remarkable one, the Romans loſt the 
commander of the cohorts, ſeveral capital 
officers, and a tat number of private men. 
Soon after this, the Britons defeated à party 
of foragers and the cavalry that eſcorted them. 
The Silures, exaſperated at a declaration of 
| the proconſul, which implied, his reſolution 
utterly to extirpate them, redoubled their efs 
forts, cut off two auxiliary cohorts,” and by 
diſtributing the booty among the neighbours 
Ing nations, induced them to Join- the com- 
mon cauſe of liberty. 

A. D. 33. This united oppoſition had "My 
good an effect, that Oſtorius died, as is ſup- 
poſed with grief, being oppreſſed not only 
with age, but the utmoſt anxiety e cerning 
the preſent ſtate of things in Britain! 

* this ſituation of F Are in the iſland; 
Claudius, perſuaded of the neceſſity” of an 
immediate ſucceſſor in the e 
diſpatched Aulus Didius, ho on hi W 
s nd that the Silures had defeated t 
under the command of Manlins Vaan: and 
were making inroads into the Roman province 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Britannia <p 
The Britons were likewiſe ene 
their hoſtilities, by Venutius kipg of + Bel: 
gantes, and huſband to Cartiſmandua, who 
was now come to an open rupture with her, 
becauſe having ingratiated herſelf - with the 
Romans by St treachery towards the bra) A | 
Caractacus, ſhe, had deſerted him, married - 
one of her *Squires, and endeavoured to con- 

fer the kingdom on him. He therefore e- 
nounced his allegjance, acted vigotouſly on 
the offenſive againſt the Romans, and ob- 
tained the oy in nnn 


During 
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_ During theſe tranſactions, Didius died in a 
very advanced age, and was ſucceeded by 
Viranius in the reign of Nero. He was 


deemed a conſummate ſoldier, 


A. D. 58. and had threatened the reduction 


ſelf. | 


ceed him, and as he was à commander of 


mighty expectations from his exploits in 


Britain. Nor were they diſappointed in 7 | 

C- | 
voted the two firſt years of his proconſulſhip | 
to fortifying the frontier towns, and reducing | 


hopes; for this experienced officer having 


to obedience thoſe nations that had revolted; 


now called Angleſey, which was the chief 
ſcat of the Druids, and a common afylum 
for the enemies of Rome.  - "ps 
To effect this important deſign, he tranſ- 
ported his infantry 


fording. On his landing, he found the 
iſlanders drawn up on the oppoſite ſhore, and 


a number of women were obſerved running 
up and down, with their hair diſheyelled and 


moſt horrid imprecations on their adverſaries, 


[4 
, 
- 


againſt them. 


So ſtrange and wild a ſcene at firſt diſmayed 
the Romans, who received without oppoſition 
a ſhower of darts which did great execution; 
was ſoon followed by 
had likewiſe been greatly aggrieved by the 
| | tyrannical proceedings of the pro-conſul. 
rited by filly women, and frantic priefts ; || 
furiouſly charged the natives fword in hand, 


but at length recovering from their ſurprize 
at the remonſtrances of their leaders, who 
repreſented ta them the diſgrace of being ter- 


and ſoon became maſters of the iſland. © 
The Roman general, determined to root 
out the whole Druidical ſect, commanded the 
prieſts to be caſt into thoſe very fires they 
had prepared for the priſoners they expected 


with all that appertained to their ceremonies, | 
to be totally demoliſned . 


— 


: 


deſign, prepared to erect forts for the defence 
of the iſland; but was diverted from his un- 


_, 1 UW r — 4 


ineffectual by 


— — , . ns — 


in flat bottomed boats, 
and his cavalry followed either ſwimming or 


Suetonius, having thus accompliſhed his 


dertaking, which threatened inevitable de- 


1 || firadtion to the Roman power in Britain. 
of the whole iſland; but dying within the 
year, his mighty projects vaniſhed with him- | , 2 
- +0 . mitted by his officers on the 
Suetonius Paulinus was appointed to ſuc- 

|. poſed the nation in general for a revolt, which 
great military renown, the Romans conceived | 


A. D. 61. The avaritious and cruel diſ- 
poſition of Nero, and the oppreſſions com- 
people, had 
raiſed a common ſpirit of reſentment, and diſ- 


was greatly promoted by the following cir- 
cumſtances related by Tacitus, which as he 
lived neareſt thoſe times, may be deemed moſt 
Io GRE a LOR 
Præſu king of the Iceni, lately de- 
ceaſed, had left Cæſar coheir with his two 


daughters, hoping by the ſacrifice of one part 
projected a plan for reducing the Iſle of Mona, | ns 


of his eſtate to ſecure the reſt to his beloved 
children. But his paternal care was rendered 
the emperor's officers, who on 
pretence of executing the king's will, ſeized 
on all his effects for the uſe of their maſter. 
This was but one part of their flagitious 
behaviour, for Boadicea, the queen dowager, 
remonſtrating on the baſeneſs of ſo flagrant a 


2 violation of all law and juſtice; Decianus, 
being devoted to the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions, || Czfar's procurator, regardleſs of the dignity 
| 3 the rules of decency, wu 

| re 
lighted torches in their hands, uttering the 


the 
pect due to the female ſex, ordered her to 
be publicly ſcourged, and ſuffered the com- 


| mon ſoldiers to violate the chaſtity of her two 
and ſupplicating the vengeance of heaven | 7 | | | N 


daughters. 1 BNP 
Such. monſtrous behaviour induced her 


| people to declare openly in her favour, and 


vow immediate revenge on the more than 
ſavage Romans; and their gallant example 
the Trinobantes, who 


The injured queen, having thus animated 


her countrymen to ſtand up in defence of their ' 
| laws, their hberties, their properties, yea their 

| very hves ; determined to break into action 
at a time when Paulinus was engaged in ſet- 
| tling affairs at Mona, lately reduced by the- 
| „ 

to take in battle; and their altars, groves, 


Accordingly the Britons aſſembled in a 


greater number than ever known before, at- 
As facked the colony of Camelodunum, 
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firſt onſet, and immediately plundered and 
burnt. The temple of Claudius was demo- 


| liſhed, and Petilius Cerealis, commander of 
the ninth legion, being met by the incenſed 


Britons on his march to aſſiſt his countrymen, 
was routed, and would have been taken pri- 


ſoner, had he not eſcaped on horſeback g 
" | off | dd 


the Roman camp. 


Finding that Paulinus was at too great a 
diſtance to ſend immediate ſuccouf to tus: 
diſtreſſed countrymen the Britons, By their 


injuries rendered infatiate in their revenge, 
proceeded in their ravages, ſpreading deſtruc- 
tion through the whole country, and com- 
mitting every barbarity that envenomed minds 


could ſuggeſt, upon the inhabitants of every 


a that was unhappily ſubject to the 
oman power. RM 


— 


A. D. 61. In the courſe of this expedition, 
above twenty thouſand of the enemy fell a 
ſacrifice, when the reſentment of the Britons 
ſuſpended, and they retired with immenſe 
plunder to their reſpective / provinces, after 
having deſtroyed Verolam, a famous Roman 
borough. 15 1 | 


Paulinus, alarmed at the news of this diſ- 


aſtrous commotion, embarked his troops from 
Angleſey, and marched through all the places 
then in the.enemy's poſſeſſion. to London, at 
that time eminent as the ſeat of trade, and 
reſidence of the opulent. But finding this 


place was not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the at- 


tack of the enemy, with the ſmall body of 
forces he had brought thither; the Roman 
general wiſely judged it expedient to depart 
thence with thoſe inhabitants that choſe to ac- 
company him, preferring the preſervation of 
their lives to the meer hope of . preſerving 
heir property, .. e 
Taking therefore with him thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to ſhare his fate, he departed, leav- 
ing thoſe that remained to periſh by the 
hands of an implacable enemy. Dreadful 
indeed was the fate of thoſe who refuſed to 
comply with the propoſal of the Roman gene- 
ral; for according to Dion Caſſius, above 
ſeventy thouſand Romans and their aſſociates 


were maſſacred in this city, in a manner 
that cannot be related without ſtriking the 


HEL being in a defenceleſs ſtate, was forced at the 
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moſt obdurate mind with amazement and 


„„ bro IRC IMET 99 
Paulinus having collected by the aſſiſtance 


of the Belgic Britons, who retained their al- 
legiance to the Romans, an army of ten thou- 
ſand men, advanced with indefatigable ex- 
pedition, determined to retaliate on the Bri- 
tons their late ravages and maſſacres. Senſi- 
ble of the enterprizing ſpirit of Boadicea, at 


the head of a formidable army; he prudent- 
ly poſted his fortes in ſuch order as might 


beſt enable them to ſuſtain the imperuoſity of 
the firſt attack, without breaking their ranks; 
with this view he placed his legionary troops 
in the center, me light army on each fide, and 
the cavalry bn the wings, having on his rear 
a large wood, and an extenſive plain in his 


front, ſo that he was freed from all apprehen- 
ſion of ambuſcades, as well as ſecure of a 


retreat, if overpowered by the enemy. 
This prudent diſpoſition happily ſucceeded; 


for the -Brirons elated with their former ſuc- 


cels, and confident of future victory, had 


brought their women into the field, and 


blocked up the rear of their army with car- 


riages, by which means they obviated all 
poſſibility of a retreat, if contrary to their 
moſt ſanguine expectations, victory ſhould 
declare in favour of the Romans. 

Before the engagement, Boadicea rode 
through the ranks of her army in an open 
chariot, accompanied by her two daughters, 
and addreſſing herſelf to the chiefs of every 
tribe, recited the indignation offered to her 
perſon, and the violation committed on the 


chaſtity of her daughters, as injuries calling 


for implacable revenge; animating them at 
the ſame time with the remembrance of their 
former ſucceſs, and the importance of the 
event of the preſent: engagement. 

The Roman general likewiſe harangued his 
troops, and as the moſt powerful motive to 
excite their valour, reminded them, that 
though the enemy were ſuperior in number, 


they were headed by a weak, daring, and am · 


bitious woman, and ſet before them the 


glory that would reſult from quelling ſuch 


v 6A}, 


lawleſs inſurrections, as were attended with 


every circumſtance of the moſt horrid cru» 
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ready for an immediate attack. 
for engaging being therefore given, the Bri- 


be mentioned; her obſtinate 


as dreadful eonſequences on the part 
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By theſe repreſen 
ſpirit of emulation in his little army, that with 
an univerſal plaudit, they declared themſelves 


tons made the firſt diſcharge with their darts, 


which the Romans ſuſtained with the 
intrepidity, and afterwards ſallied out and 
joined battle, Which was maintained fone 


time with great obſtinacy on both ſides; but 


at length the Romans penetraced into their 
enemies ranks, 


defeated them, and flew great numbers in 
their flight? #7 9157 05.5 7577612 7 


Though the Britons loſt this day no leſs 
than eighty thouſand men, their retreat being 


blocked up, and conſequently laying them 
open to the ſlaughter of the enemy; they 


prepared for a ſecond engagement, but were 


prevented from their deſign by the death of 
Boadicea, who dreading the revenge of the 


Romans on herſelf and daughters, ended her 


wretched life by 


poiſon. 


Impartiality muſt confeſs, that this intrepid 
and unfortunate woman had received ſuch world was delivered of the 
injuries as might enflame the calmeſt breaſt; 
impartiality muſt like wiſe confeſs, that as ſhe 
had already ſacrificed thouſands to her re- 


7 


venge, by a variety of tortures too horrid to 
perſiſting in ſuch 
an inhuman deſign, well deſerved the fate with 
which ſhe met; though it was ae. . 
Of the 
Britons, who received no quarter; and their 
country being deſolated by fire and ſword, as 
they had negiefted to raiſe corn themſelves, 
vainly relying on the enemy's magazines; 
were reduced to famine. ' Yet amidſt theſe 
complicated circumſtances. of diſtreſs, they 


# 
o 


refujed to-lay down their arms, wandering up 


and down the country in {mall parties, and 


deſpiſing the thought of ſuing for peace. || [queſts 


Julius Claſſicanus, who ſucceeded Catus in 


The ſignal 


greateſt 


it them into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and purſuing this advantage, totally 
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| tations he raiſed ſuch a 


war. This repreſentation of the procurator 
cauſed Suetonius to be diſplaced, and Petro- 
appointed to ſucceed him in 
the proconſulſhip of Britain. | 
A. D.:62: This new governor not only a- 


voided the ſeverities of his predeceſſor, but 


treated the Britons with ſuch mildneſs and 
humanity; that the Iceni and many other par- 
ties which had revolted, returned to their obe- 
As his adminiſtration, though attended 
with no real acquiſition to the Romans, had 
procured them the quiet ſurrender of their 


7 


1 1 D. 65 former conqueſts; the Senate on 


his return decreed him a triumph. 


Trebellius Maximus, who ſucceeded him, 

purſued the fame meaſures, and with the ſame 

effect as his predeceſſor; but the tranquil ſtate 

of Britain not 3 his ſoldiers with that 
e 


advantage they expected from the expedition, 
they became mutinous, and being encouraged 
by Roſcius Celius a profeſſed enemy to the pro- 


conſul, he fled for protection to Vitellius, who 
commanded the Roman army in Germany. 


A. D. 68. Soon after theſe tranſactions, the 
tyrant Nero, and 
ed the bleſſings of peace, 
s of Galba and Otho. 

Vitellius, who ſucceeded the latter on the 
imperial throne, ſent Vectius Bolanus to Bri- 
tain, to take command of the Roman army. 
This governor, either inactive in diſpoſition, 
or unſkilled in the art of war, likewiſe pre- 
ſerved tranquillity to the Britons, yet at the 


this iſland enjoy 


fame time retained the good will of his ſol- 


diers, ruling beloved and unmoleſted, till he 
was relieved by Petilius Cerealis, upon the 
acceſſion of Veſpaſian, who to his honour, 
never employed in offices of ſtate, any but 
men properly qualified for the due diſcharge 
of ſuch important ſervices to the Roman 
empire. He accordingly extended their con- 
ſubduing the Brigantes, the moſl 
potent of the Britiſh nations, and thereby ren · 


the procuratorſhip, amazed at ſuch a hardy! dered his name a terror to the reſt. 
reſolution in a people ſo diſtreſſed, was led to 
impute it to the ſeverity of Suetonius Pauli- 
nus; and therefore wrote to Rome, informing 
the emperor, that unleſs that officer was pre- 
ſent, a final period could not be put to the 


Pg 


On his reca}, he was ſucceeded by Julius 


Frontinus, who alſo acquired. great reputa- 


tian by his conqueſt of the Silures, who 


inbabited the counties of Monmouth and 
Hereford. 3 3 
| A. D. 
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A. D. 78. Towards the cloſe. of Veſpa- and withithe utmoſt juſtice towards: alli Wl 
fian's reign, the renowned Julius Agricola || whom they might be concerned. 55 
was appointed to the government of Britain, 

in the place of Frontinus. The remarkable ||| the lieentiouſneſs of his army; that ch 

tranſactions of this great man are accurately 
related by Tacitus; from his writings there- 
fore we ſhall extract our account. I caſe under his predeceſſors. Nor did he veſt 
Being trained from his youth to military 
diſcipline, in divers expeditions of the Ro- 
mans againſt the Britons, and conſequently ¶ grea 
verſed in the mode of fight practiſed in that || beſt qualified for their due diſcharge. He 
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country; he extended his conqueſts far be- the ſupplies of corn to be levied with 

yond all his predeceſſors. equality, and reduced the exorbitant fees of 

On his arrival, being ſaluted with the news, || the collectors of the tribute, whoſe demands 
that the Ordovices had lately cut to pieces a || were often heavier than the tax itſelf. 


party of the Roman cavalry; without heſita- 
tion he attacked thoſe hardy Britons, and by 
dint of ſuperior valour and military experi- 
ence, though he landed very late in the ſum- 
mer, ſoon reduced them to obedience. 


Suetonius Paulinus having been diverted 
from the proſecution of his deſign in the 


' iſle of Mona, by an inſurrection in the country 
of the Iceni, Julius Agricola determined to 
complete what he had left unfiniſhed. . As 
he had no boats for the convenience of tranſ- 
porting his cavalry, - he - commanded forme 
auxiliaries of cohorts to ſwim over the river; 


and they obeyed his order with ſuch alacrity, || 


that the aſtoniſhed iſlanders ſurrendered with- 
out the leaſt oppoſition, and permitted him 
to take poſſeſſion of the place, which ſtill re- 
tains ſeveral monuments of his victory. 
A. D. 79. *d 
military affairs, but extended to the political 
ſtate of this iſland. Convinced by former 


mans. 


Nor were his views confined to 


Such a conduct civil and military, not on y 
attached the Britons-to the perſon of their 


governor, but ſtimulated them to a laudable 


imitation of his example; hence prevailed the 


noble virtues of humanity, and generoſity, 


while cruelty and avarice were univerſaliy 
exploded. ian. 5.747. 0 1 91 4 
A. D. 80. Having paſſed the winter in 


works of this kind, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 


would permit, he took the field in order to 


reduce to obedience thoſe provinces Which 


had not ſubmitted to the Roman power, and 
thereby put an end as ſoon as poſlible to all 


hoſtilities in the iſiand. Amongſt theſe were 
the Medini, a people that inhabited Northum- 
berland, till this time unknown to the Ro- 
Theſe uncultivated Britons he ſoon 
compelled to ſurrender, and in order to ſecure 
his conqueſts, as well as prevent any inſur- 
rections during his abſence, built a chain of 


forts, judiciouſly placed to enſure thoſe im- 


experience, that the Britons were greatly de- || portant deſigns. bs 1/971 haut Fans + 
| fective in the milder arts of | ame he devoted | The following winter he reſumed his yo 
the whole winter after his firſt campaign to of politics, and took every neceſſary ſtep, 


ſuch meaſures as were moſt conducive to con- ¶ not only to reconcile the Britons to the laws 
ciliate the affect ion of the people he was ap- and power of the Roman empire, but to the 

pointed to govern. | Roman cuſtoms, manners, and arts. To this 
To promote this grand deſign, he began his || end he erected courts of judicature, and other 
civil adminiſtration, with acts of clemency, public buildings, and by encouraging induſ- 
juſtice, and impartiality ; and as example is || try and diſcountenancing floth, excited a ge- 
more influential than precept, he ſtrictly pro- || nerous:rivalry in the exertion of every faculty 
hibited all his attendants from intermeddling || that diſtinguifhes rational and intelligent 
Beings. He alſo cauſed them to edugate the 


in concerns of ſtate, and enjoined them to ; 
| behave with courteſy towards their inferiors, || ſons-of perſons of power and property 2 — 
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| liberal. arts, by which means many of the 
B ritiſh Pl outh diſp layed an extraordinary | 
10 


of Oratory, now 


mental branch of 
and elegance. 


In ſhort, by preferring the riling genius of 


the Britons, to the confirmed abilities of the 


Romans, he prompted the former to ſuch vi- 
gorous efforts in equa 
length the Roman language, habit, cuſtoms, 
= manners univerſally prevailed ; fo that it 
may be juſtly recorded to theimmortal honour 
of this great and good proconſul, that he 
introduced into this ifland an entire reforma- 
tion in policy and literature, which are the 
zreateſt ornaments and moſt impregnable 
bulwarks of all incorporated ſtates, through- 
out the inhabited part of the univerſe.  _ 
Agricola the enfuing ſummer, acquired 
freſh laurels by his military conduct, in ex- 
tending the Roman arms as far as the river 
Tweed in Scotland, reducing the country as 
he paſſed, and erecting forts in ſuch advan- 
tageous ſituations, that according to the Ro- 
man hiſtorian whoſe record we follow, not 
one of them was ever taken, ſurrendered, or 
abandoned to the enemy, - 98 
A. D. 81. The emperor Veſpaſian dying 
in the courſe of this year, he was ſucceeded 


by Titus, who confirmed Agricola in the 


Fm of Britain, perſuaded from his 


ormer conduct, chat Rome could not pro- 
duce a perſon better qualified for that impor- 
tant office. 2 5 | 


Being thus honoured on the acceſſion of a 
new emperor, he turned his thoughts to mili- 
tary operations, employing the fourth gam- 
paign in improving the conqueſts he had ob- 
tained in.the — the preceding ſummer. 
He ſubdued the people between the Clyde 
and Forth, where he erected forts, in order 
to deter thoſe who were as yet unconquered, 
from making inroads into the territories of 
the Roman tubjects. M 
A. D. 82; The fifth ſummer was employed 
in making diſcoveries rather than conqueſts; 
he embarked his army indeed, ſailed along 
the ' coaſts gf Scotland, landed in ſevera 


genius for the ſciences, and thoſe who lately | 
JT Qratc ſtrove to ex- 


ualling the latter, that at 


1 


the honour 


extremity of their lives and fortunes, in 


pet | 
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and took a view of divers iſlands diſ- 


places 
perſed in the Atlantic and Caledomian ſeas. 


In this expedition he had a ſurvey of Ireland, 
projected a plan for its invaſion, and after- 
wards tranſmitted to Rome a computation of 
the forces that might effect its conqueſt; nay 
he even proceeded ſo far, as to quarter his 
troops in that part of Britain, which is 1 3 

ſite the Iriſh coaſt; but his deſign was fruſ- 
trated : The trifler Domitian was emperor. 

A. D. 83. In his ſixth campaign, fearing 
a general inſurrection of the Caledonians, 


| now called the Scotch, he ſent out a fleet to 


coaſt along the ſhore, and make diſcoveries. 
The appearance of this fleet alarmed the in- 
habitants, while it animated his troops, who 
were pleaſed with the information they fre- 
quen 1 from the cruizers, concern 
ing a ſtrange country. 1 125 
The Scotch however, fearing that the diſ- 
covery of their ſeas would ſubject them to the 
loſs of their liberty, if they ſhould once be 


| worſted by the Romans, put themſelves in a 


poſture of defence; and making attempts 
upon ſome of A icola's forts, he was per- 
ſuaded by CARER giv e who had received 
exaggerated accounts of the ſtrength and 


| number of the enemy, to retreat from their 


coaſt. But the Roman general rejecting the 
counſel of his officers, divided his army into 
three parts, having received intelligence that 
the enemy would fall upon him in many 


bodies. ; 


The Scotch obſerving this diſpoſition of 
the Romans, immediately united their forces, 
ſurprized by night that diviſion of the ene- 
my which they judged to be weakeſt, and 


did ſome execution. In conſequence of this 


motion, Agricola poured in a reinforcement, 
which animating the aſſailed Romans, they 
{allied out on the enemy's front, and charged 
them with ſuch impetuoſity, that the victory 
which had for many hours favoured the 
Scotch, now declared for the Romans; ne- 
vertheleſs, impartiality compels us to record to 
the former; that undaunted by 


this defeat, they entered into a general aſſo- 
ciation, and bound themſelves by the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths to ſupport each other to the 0 
ce 
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by the advice of ſome veteran officers who 


defence of the: common, the glorious cauſe 
of Kaig and that in conſequence of this 
brave re 

and children to places of ſafety, and aſſem- 
bled in greater numbers than at firſt. _.- 


But Agricola was diverted from the pro- | 
ſecution of his military operations in theſe 


northern parts, by the emperor Domitian, 
ho, jealous of the reputation he had acquired 
as procenſul in Britain, recalled him under 
pretence f promoting him to the government 
of Syria, but according to ſome hiſtorians, 
in reality, to cut him off; however, it is cer- 
tain he acted towards this great and g 

man, with the utmoſt ingratitude, and in- 
dignity, in removing him from an office, 
which he held with ſo much honour to himſelf 


ceivehim with complacency, and approve that 
decree of the Senate which awarded him a tri- 
umph, as well as a ſtatue crowned withlaurel. 
All writers, from Tacitus, to the preſent 
time, extol rhe conduet of this renowned 
governor of Britain, and agree, that the 
loſſes unavoidably reſulting from his con- 
ueſts, were amply compenſated by the eſ- 
ſential benefits that accrued from his wiſe and 
Juſt adminiſtration. | | 
A. D. 86. Agricola thus recalled, was ſuc- 
ceeded, as is conjectured, by Lucullus, (for 
Suetonius only mentions him as legate in 
Britain under Domitian) of whom nothing is 
recorded worthy of notice; indeed there is a 
chaſm in the hiſtory of our country from this 
AD period, till Adrian aſcended 
Y. 121. the imperial throne; when, it 
is mentioned, that the Caledonians having re- 
belled, and demoliſhed ſome of the forts e- 
reed by Agricola, Julius Severus an able 
commander was ſent into Britain, but before 
he could ſuppreſs the inſurrection, he was 
recalled and diſpatched upon more important 
buſineſs into Syria. Tumults increaſing upon 


the departure of the Roman general, the 


emperor determined to viſit the iſland in per- 
ſon; and receiving intelligence on his arrival, 


that the Caledonians had retired to their 


mountains, he determined to march in queſt 
of them, but was diverted from his reſolution, 


olution, they ſent away their women 
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had ſerved under Agricola, and knew from 
| experience, that the purſuĩt would be attended 
with infinite hazard, and very little advantage. 
In order however to prevent any further 
incurſions, he prudentiyreſolved to enlarge the 
boundaries of the Caledonians, by relinquiſh- 


ing the line of forts formed by Agricola, 
between the Clyde and Forth; and raifing a 
| rampart or wall of turf between the Tyne and 
1 Solway Frith, eighty miles in length. 


After theſe tranſactions in Britain, Adrian 
returned to Rome where he was compli- 
mented with the title of, Reſtorer of Britain, 


as appears from his coins. 
A. D. 140. From this period to the reign 


of Antoninus Pius, all hoſtilities ſubſided in 
and advantage to the Roman ſtate; tho* upon | 


his return to Rome, the tyrant affected to re- 


Britain; but at length the Brigantes thinking 
a time of peace moſt opportune for encroach- 
ing upon the Roman territories, paſſed the 
wall of Agricola, but were interrupted in 
their proceis by Lolius Urbicus, who havin; 
driven them more to the northward, raiſe 
another it ny to Camden, be- 
tween the Frith of Dunbriton and that of 
Edinburgh. This wife conduct of his gene- 
ral procured Antoninus the tithafof Britan- 
nicus, though he fever had Ich as ſeen 
the iſland hißeff. 
A. D. 162. On the demiſe of Antoninus, 
and ſucceſſion of Marcus Aurelius, commo- 
tions were again excited in Britain, but ſdon 
quelled by Calphurnidf 
who evinced his ſkill 


military and Poli. 


to the Roman government. 
From this period nothing worthy of notice 
occurred in Britain till the death of Aurelius, 
who being ſucceeded on the imperial throne 
A. D. 180, b his fon-Commodus, an em- 
e peror of diſſolute morals, and in- 
dolent diſpoſitions; the inhabitants of the 
north, thought it a convenient opportunity to 
attempt onc: -.nore the recovery of their li- 
iy and their exemption from the Roman 
OKE, CCC pr» ns 
5 Accordingly they aſſembled a large body of 
forces, broke through the wall of Antonius, 
cut the Roman garriſon to pieces, and ta- 


vaged all the adjacent countries, : 
In 


gricola his legate, 
tical, and left this iſland perfectly reconciled * 
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In this ſityation of afffirs; Commodus ſent | 4 


ver Ulpius Marcellus, a general of 
— — experience, and d qualified ber the 
command in ſo critical a juncture. 
tive legate ſoon ſuppreſſed the commotions by 
a vigorous exertion: of his military talents ; 
and having ſeverely chaſtiſed the inſurgents, 
and revived the ancient Roman diſcipline 
amongſt the Imperial troops, the deelenſion of 
which had given riſe to the daring attempts of 


the northern inhabitants of the iſland ;- he | 


returned to Rome, in conſequence of a recall 
from the emperor, Who envyi ng 
not only proſtituted the purcha 
to his own baſe venality, 
of putting him to death. 
On the departure of Marcellus, the ar 


but was on che f 
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his ſucceſs, | 
of his poſt | 
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* 


A. D. 207. 

A. D. 193. This emperor being e 
by the Wider ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
throne, Didius Julianus ſucceeded him, dur- 
ing whoſe reign, Albinus retained his office 
without moleſtation, till Septimius Severus ſent 
over Heraclitus to ſupplant him. But his de- 
ſign was oppoſed by Albinus, who being be- 
loved by the people, had ſummoned a very 


formidable army both in Britain and in Gaul, 


4 Di ts 6. where he met Severus, and 
in a bloody battle, in which he was 
dete and ſlain. 

» x 


is decifive action leaving Severus ſole 


| poſſcfigr of the empire, he ſent Virius Lupus 


| into Britain, to o 
|- donjans might m 


mutinied, becauſe Perennis, who ſucceeded | 


him, had deprived the veteran and worthy 
officers of their 
upon his own creatures. To ſuch a height was 
their reſentment carried, that having ſelected 


fifteen hundred of their legionary troops, they | 


ſent them to Rome, to N of the Pr 
tial adminiſtration of the legate. 
The emperor, alarmed at their approach, 


having heard their repreſentation of the cauſe 


of their diſſatisfaction, delivered up his fa- 


vourite as a facrifice to their rage; and Pe- 
rennis was put to death, by the Yay. corps, 
which he had commanded. © © 

Helius Pertinax, who end ſucceeded 
to the empire, was ſent to ſuppreſs the diſ- 
turbances, and bring the ſoldiers over to their 
duty. To accompliſh this order, he was un- 
der an indiſpenſable neceſſity of obſerving the 
molt rigorous diſcipline, which occafioning 


a mutiny and endangering his life, he obtain- 


ed at his own requeſt a diſmiſſion from his 
office. 

A. D. 189. Clodius Albinus wh 1 
ceeded him, having incurred the emperor's 
diſpleaſure, was ſoon removed, and 4. 85. 
vernment transferred to Jynius . 
But Commodus himſelf being poiſoned by 
his concubine Martia about this time, Albi. 
nus once more obtained the government, in 


which he was Mae by Yen his fuc- 
ceſſor. c 


on account of the draughts Albinus had 
poſts, and - conferred them | 


. an oy attempt the Cale- 
e to infringe on the Roman 


territories, which were then in a weak ſtate, 


in order to ſupport his pretenſions againf 
Severus. 

This emperor divided the government of 
Britain into two parts or provinces, the nor- 
thern and the ſouthern, thinking by this di- 


| viſion to ſecure himſelf on the Imperial 


| throne; the former was conferred on 1 
came to meet them without the city, and | 
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and the latter on Heraclitus. 

Lupus, finding that the Caledonians were 
ever ready for incurſions or other acts of 
hoſtility, thought it moſt prudent to purchaſe 
a . which he effected under the colour 

redeeming ſome captives the enemy had in 
their hands. 

Thus all commotions ſubſide ior ſeveral 

ears, till the North Britons, 

A. BA 207. ted” of a ſtate of inactivity, 
or ang: themſelves of the ſupineneſs and 
luxury, which ſuch a ſtate had brought upon 
the Roman army, again invaded their territo- 
ries, thereby breaking the treaty they had 
made with Lupus. 

The Roman general, alarmed at the daring; 
ſpirit of theſe Britons, wrote to the emperor, 
informing him of the abſolute neceſſity of his 
perſonal preſence, or a very formidable rein- 
forcement to quell the inſurgents, and ſecure 
the tranquillity of the province. 

The em ror, fond of military glory, and 
eſteeming Britain the moſt conſiderable pro- 
vince - appertaining to his empire, deter- 


* 


encountered with him for the 
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ki e far TION in years and. af- 
flicted with the gout, to come over at the 


head of a powerful army. Accordingly he 


immediately {{t out in a litter, accompanied | 


by his two ſons Caracalla and Geta. 
The North Britons were fo. alarmed at his 


peace; but Severus determined to humble 
them by conqueſt, detained. them on divers 
Prętences, ill he had made the neceſſary pre- 
parations for his expedition, and then diſ- 

mMfed them with an equivocal anſwer. To ob- 


viate all oppoſition from the ſouthern pro- command on his ſon Caracallaʒ the inhabitants 


vince, he left his ſon Geta there with a body 


of troops, taking his other ſon to aſſiſt him ¶ diſpoſition, - ayailed themſelves of the oppor- 


in the campaign. 

This enterpriſing emperor, W aged 
and diſeaſed, proſecuted his expedition with 
amazing reſolution and alacrity, at the utmoſt 
hazard of his own life, and even with the 
loſs of a very conſiderable part of his troops. 
The country abounded with mountains, and 


impenetrable woods, and the inhabitants were 


hardy, daring, and reſolute. 


The Romans on their arrival were obliged general maſſacre, ſtrictly enjoining his ſol- 
to lay platforms of wood over moraſſes, in 


which laborious work, they underwent exceſ- 
five danger as well as fatigue, inſomuch that 
they are ſaid to have loſt fifteen thouſand men 
in the arduous undertaking. 

A. D. 208. 
inſuperable barriers, Severus determined to 
march through all Caledonia or North Britain, 
and having advanced almoſt to the very 
tremity of the iſland; the inhabitants terrified 
at his conſummate valour and matchleſs per- 
ſcverance in toil, made ſubmiſſion, and ob- 
tained peace on condition of laying down 
their arms. 


Having ratified the terms of alliance, and 


thereby accompliſhed his main deſign; Seve- 
rus returned with his forces to York, aſſumed 
the title of Britannicus Maximus, and had a 


medal ſtruck on the occaſion, with this in- The few facts that are collected, derive their 


es * Fundator Pacis, or the Founder 
« of Peace.” 

After this enterprize, he built a wall, con- 
cerning the ſituation of which, hiſtorians are 
divided. Some think that it was on the ſame 
ſpot with that of Adrian, which being built 
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| the moſt reaſonable and general opinion is, 
arrival, that they ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for 


he... AM... Gt . 
wed 
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the treaty of peace, and their allegiance to 


Notwithſtanding theſe almoſt for the ſpace of three years, Rs TIN the 
| empire to his two ſons, 


ſian, we can trace but few, and :thole. yer 
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with. ſtone in the moſt durable manner; 
Others have confounded this wall with the 


rampart” raiſed by Lollius Urbicus, legate in 


Britain in the reign of Atoninus Pius. But 
that it-was the ſame building, of which the 
remains arę diſtinguiſhed. by the name of the 
Picts wall, beckaſe; 
Engliſh. * 

Severus at his departure from the country 
of the Caledonians, having conferred the 


obſerving the profligacy and indolence of his 
tunity of his father's abſence, to renounce 


the Roman empire. Indeed they were in ſome 
meaſure exaſperated to this revolt, hy the 
conduct of the emperor's ſon, ho ſuffered 
his ſoldiers to make lawleſs excurſions, and 
commit unwarrantable outrages. . 


Severus, informed of their revolt and in 


cenſed at their perfidy, iſſued an. order for a 


diers to ſpare neither ſex nor age. But he lived 


not to ſfee his orders, which muſt be deemed 


inhuman, put into execution, for he died ſoon 
after at York, in the ſixty- ſeventh year of 
his age, having preſided perſonally in Britain 


A? D. 211. His funeral obſequies were 
no ſooner ſolemnized, than his impious, ſor- 
did, and indolent ſon Caracalla, concluded 
peace with the North Britons, and having 
taken hoſtages, returned with his brother 
Geta to Rome, where having found means 
to procure his aſſaſſination, he became ſole 
Poſſeſſor of ts empire 6 3 2-4. 

From this period to the reign 0 Diocle- 
imperfect hints of the ſtate of this ifla 


authenticity from coins and inſeriptions, from 


one of Which it appears that Nonius Philip- 


„bus governed in Britain under 
| 6 W the reign of the emperor Gor- 
dian. During the reign of Galienus we learn 


from the ſame evidence, that there 9 
ner 


84 
wich türf, was demoliſhed, and by him erected 
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that on this occaſion no leſs than thirty tyrants 


ſprung. up, ,WRence. Gildas records that Por- 


Phyry, a philoſopher then living, calls Britain, 
a ſoil fruitful in tyrants. Amongſt thoſe who 
det for the ſway. in this ifland, were 
A. D. 267. 


mus, the Tetrici and Marius: 


This account is confirmed by a number of 


coins, inſcribed with thoſe names. 

A. D. 284. When Diocleſian ende the 
Imperial throne, he gave the command of 
the Roman fleet, which was ſtationed on the 
Belgic coaſt, to Carauſius a very expert naval 


officer, with orders to drive away the pirati- 


cal Franks and Saxons who continually in- 
fefted thoſe parts. Carauſius punctually ex- 
ecuted his commiſſion, but retained the plun- 


der he had taken from ſome, and the bribes 


he had received from others, as the purchaſe 
of their eſcape. Having by . thele means 
amaſſed great riches, he grew inſolent, and 
refuſed to ee. the treaſure to the emperor's 
officers, upon which Maximinian, who ſhared 
the Imperial 2 with Diocleſian, being at 
that time in Gaul, commanded him to be put 
to death... 


But Carauſius foreſeeing the danger, had 


engaged the whole Roman fleet in his in- 
tereſt, and paſſed over into Britain, where he 
no ſooner landed than he was proclaimed 
emperor, not only by the whole navy, but all 
the Roman troops quartered in the iſland. 


A. D. 286. Having grepaired his veſſels 


and built mariy new ones, he ſailed along the 


coaſts of Gaul, Italy, and Spain, and ſo 


harraſſed the inhabitants, that. Maximinian, 
after ſome unſucceſsful efforts to ſtop his 
progreſs, was obliged to. purchaſe peace, by 
lurrendering to him the ſole eee of 
Britain. 

This . not only rendered Carau- 
fius nominal emperor at Rome, but real 
monarch in Britain; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that if he acquired his power by in- 
direct means, he employed it to laudable 
purpoſes. During his adminiſtration, our 
anceſtors were entirely free from the Roman 
yoke, and ſubject to the laws of their new 
bovereign alone, concerning the nature of 


Lollianus, Victorinus, Poſthu- 


aldch no ien memorial has yet been | 


diſcovered. . 
Carauſius then repaired and fortified the 


wall of Severus, increaſed his fleet, and ne- 
gociated a treaty with the Franks, and other 


people upon the coaſts, whereby. they were 
bound to act in conjunction with him againſt 
the power of the. Romans. 
In this critical juncture, Maximinian, who- 
had aſſociated Conſtantius with himſelf” and 
Diocleſian in the empire; diſpatched. his col- 
league, with a powerful army to inveſt Bou- 
logne, where Carauſius was: 
A. D. Tab be hm in perſon; but as he had. 
the ſea open, he defended himſelf with eaſe, 


and thereby convinced his enemies, that while: 
he had this advantage their ſiege would be to: 


no-purpole. 
Conſtantius then blocked up the port i 


Aa bagk of ſtone ; yet this ſcheme was ineffec-- 


tuał; for this enterprizing hero cut his way 


through the Roman camp with a few gallant” 


ſoldiers on a dark night, and embarking in a 


ſmall veſſel, croſſed over to Britain, where he 


had a ſtrong fleet and powerful army. 

Thus arrived, he applied himſelf moſt vi- 

gorouſly to put the iſland in a proper poſture 

of defence ; but in the midſt of his prepa - 

A. D. 29 rations, he was treacherouſly 
* ſlain by Alectus, his profeſſed 

friend, and one of his principal officers, who 


ſeems to have been actuated to the baſe act, 


by the towering hope of NR the _ 
vernment of Britain. 

Alectus immediately aſſumed che purple, 
and prepared to proſecute the war againſt 


Conſtantius, who therefore raiſed the ſiege of: 


Boulogne, and landing his forces in Britain 
with a determined reſolution to expel the 
uſurper, fired his ſhips, that his ſoldiers only 
hape might be in victory. 


The Britons allured by this proof of his 
bravery, as well as oppreſſed by the tyranny 


| of Alectus, reſorted in great numbers to the 
ſtandard of Conſtantius. 


Alectus repaired to Britain with the: ut=i.- 


moſt expedition, and having muſtered his 


forces, advanced towards Conſtant us, and 
the battle began, but was ſoon decided by 
his own fall, being ſlain by Aſclepiodotus, 

captain 
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22 A. D. 296. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4. D. zit. 


captain of the Pretorian bands. After the 
loſs of their general, the mercenary Franks, 
who compoſed great part of the army of 
Alectus, fled to London, determined to pil- 
lage that city and immediately? fail off with, 
the plunder. But their deſign was fruſtrated 
at. the very inſtant of its execution, by a party 


of the Romans, which intercepted, eaſed them 


of their booty, and put the greateſt part to 
the ſword. 
an uſurper and tyrant, went forth to meet 


Conſtantius, and hailed him as their mighty 


protector from ſlavery and bondage, 
A. D. 296. During theſe tranſactions in 
Britain, the two emperors Diocleſian and 


 Maximinian reſigned the Imperial ſcepter in 


favour of Galerius and Conſtantius, and the 
government of Britain falling to the latter; 
he conciliated the univerſal affection of the 


people, by his attachment to their eommer- 
cial intereſt, promotion of the arts, and in- 


flexible regard to their welfare and happineſs. 
Conſtantius choſe Britain as his place of reſi- 
dence till his death, which happened at York, 
in his march againſt the Ca- 

4..D. 306. jedanians, who had again da- 


ringly invaded the Roman territories contrary 


to the articles of a moſt ſolemn treaty. ' A 
ſhort time before his demiſe, his ſon Con- 
ſtantine arrived from Rome, and was received 
with great affection by his father, and demon- 
trations of joy by the whole army. 
Hiſtorians greatly differ, and contend with 


much zeal concerning the birth of this Con- 


ſtantine; ſome affirm that he was born in 
this iſland, of Helena the daughter of Coilus 


a Britiſh prince, while other writers are of 
opinion, that ſhe was a perſon of mean ex- 


traction in Dardania ; but waving this con- 
troverſy as of no real importance, ſuffice it 


born and from whomſoe ver deſcended, was a 
truly great and good man; a benefit to man- 
kind, and an ornament to human nature. 
This emperor on account of his humanity, 


juſtice, piety, and moderation, acquired the 


title of Conſtantine the Great, and began his 
reign with acts that endeared him to his ſub- 
jects in general. 1 


A. D. 311. His firſt military exploit was | 


man territories. 


he inhabitants thus delivered of || 
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againſt the Scots and Picts, who had lately 
made ſeveral rapacious incurſions on the Ro- 
Theſe he ſoon repelled, and 
then embarking his army, proceeded to Gaul, 


where he defeated the Franks, who had dif. 


turbed the tranquillity of thoſe parts, and 
drawn over many from their allegiance to the 
empire. = War, 

Four years after this exploit he returned to 


k 
* * 


Britain; where he made ſeveral alterations of 
general utility. He had already publicly 


. the chriſtian faith, and now adorned 
is profeſſion by an inflexible adherence to 


chriſtian principles; evineing throughout his 
vhole conduct, a piety unmixed with enthuſ- 


aſm, juſtice free from auſterity and charity 


uninfluenced by oſtentation. 9259 
Under ſuch a prince, the bleſſings of li- 

berty, plenty, union and tranquillity were dif- 

fuſed amongſt his loyal ſubjects, by whom 


| he was juſtly honoured with the titles of 


Founder of peace, and Reſtorer of the repub- 


lic. Upon a general ſurvey of the hiſtory of 
| Conſtantine the Great, our anceſtors ſeem to 


have acquieſced if not chearfully, at leaſt 
prudently in their preſent ſituation; for nei- 


ther diſturbances nor inſurrections aroſe dur- 


ing his whole reign. SN | 
This tranquillity was doubtleſs promoted by 


the governmentof theiſland, which he divided 


into four diſtricts, viz. Britannia Prima, in- 
cluding the country between the Thames and 
the Sea. Britannia Secunda, comprehending 
the tract which lays weſt of the Severn to the 
Iriſh Sea; Flavia Cæſarienſis, conſiſting of 


Cornwall, Somertſhire, and part of Wilts and 


Glouceſter ; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, which 
includes the northern counties of England, 


with Nottinghamſhire, Derbyſhire Stafford- 


ſhire, and Lincolnſhire. 
for us to obſerve, that Conſtantine, wherever 


In conſequence of this diviſion, the iſland 
was ſubje& to the military government of 
the præfect of Gaul, who ruled by a deputy, 


which during the preſent reign was Pacatianus. 


This great man ſeems to have been guilty of 
an error in policy, in transferring the Impe- 


rial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople, and 


thereby furniſhing the northern nations with 


an opportunity of revolting from their al- 


legiance, inſomuch that the internal * 


+ 


AD. 3349. HISTORY: of 


of this country impaired by the draughts 

that were made on thoſe vecalions to repel the 
invaders. ko Sf 

This cleceuthiturte 4100 


e 80 the in- 


ſurrection of Maxentius, w beg aſſumed 


the purple, and being in actual poſſeſſion of 
Rome, called for oppoſition from Conſtantine, | 
who drew his army to the continent, where: 
the uſurper, though his forces were far more 
numerous, was defeated and flai gn 

Conſtantine, having thus aggrandized the 


Roman ſtate wy his public adminiſtration, and 
al virtues, paid at length ' | 


4. D. 337 the debt incumbent on mor- 
tals, to the univerſal . of his fubjects, 
whoſe allegiance aroſe from a principle of | 

enuine affection, rather than a motive of 
ſerrile fear, as they revered his character, yery 
dreaded not his power, 

Conſtantine bequeathed the empire to his. 
three ſons,” aſſigning France, Spain, and Bri- 
tain to Conftantine the eldeſt, who ſoon after 

1 D. his acceſſion was lain in a bat- } 

L 340. - tle at Aquileia, in an attem 
on the domĩnions of his brother Conſtans. The 


victor ſucceeded to the inheritance of his hes: ö 


ther, but was diſpoſſeſſed by Magnentius, 
A. P. 350. 


renean mountains. 
Conſtantius the youngeſt 
nions were in the eaſt, hearing of the -untimely 


fate of his brothers, which rendered him ſole 
— of the empire, advanced with an 


r Magnentius, 


army to encounter the uſurpe 


who after ſeveral battles, beng depoſed, put | 
an end to his own life at Lyons in France. 
A. D. 454, Conſtantius havi 


DOE | 


now re- 
ſſion of Britain, appointed 
r of that province, who be- 


ceived the fk 
Martinus gove 


ing ſhocked at the cruelty of one Paulus (an 
| thither 1 in exile. 


inquiſitor ſent from the emperor to proſecute 


the adherents of Magnentius the late uſurper) | 
in perverting the power veſted in him, bydoom- | 


ing the miſerable objects to the mines, fetters, 


tortures and death; not only remonſtrated | 
with him on his more than ſavage barbarity, 
publicly reported his horrid proceedings, 
and nne to yy tom before the Roman | 


but 
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ſenate. The artful inquiſitor, Fearing the 
conſequence of this menace, accuſed th de- 
ty of treaſon, who was fo enraged at the 
ig nl offered his perſon, that he drew his 
4. 5 ſword, and Lito ah to ſtab 
wann 359 9 the tyrant; but failing in his 
w_ turned the point . himſelf, and 
ſheathed it in his own bowe 
The daſtardly Paulus, availing himſelf of 
| this dire AH, haſtened to the gover- 
nor's reſidence, beſprinkled with the blood of 
Martinus, as a feigned teſtimony of his hav- 
ing plotted againſt his life, and ſpecious pre- 
tence for the cruelties he afterwards exerciſed 


who cauſed him to be aſſaſſi- 
nated at keien near the Py- 


13 71 ef 


n whole domi- | 


rr - a” 


on the friends and relatives of that gallant 
and benevolent Roman. This infamous 
wretch was at length puniſhed according 1 
his crimes, being burnt alive in the reign of 
Julian the adopted ſucceſſor of Conſtantius. 
| Notwithſtanding this grievous oppretion, 
Britain continued to im Trove in the uſeful 
| arts, as appears from its having ſupplied the 
| Roman armies and garriſons on the continent, 
| with corn for the ſpace of à Whole year, and 7 
| the great number of v launched at its 
different docks. Some few incurſions indeed 
| were made in the north, but as the invaders. 
retired as ſoon as they acquired a ſmall booty, 
they did not diſturb the tranquillity of the 
inland. n 
The government of France and Britain 
| being conferted by the emperor on Julian, he 
ſent over Lupicinus to curb thoſe northern in- 
vaders, whoſe incurſions grew both frequent 
and outrageous, and this ſervice he performed 
with the utmoſt expedition, as well as ſucceſs. 
A. D. 362. Conſtantius on his deceaſe, 
bequeathed the Imperial ſcepter to Julian, 
during whoſe reign nothing memorable oc- 
curred, relative to Britain, excepting that 
Palladius, one of his great officers was ſent 


2 — 


In che reign of Valentinian, the in of 
this land were in a very critical ſituation, be- 
ing alarmed by an inundation of northern in- 
yaters, who made incurſions in divers places 
at the Game time, and threatened the extirpa- 
tion of the Roman name, having defeated 
the detachment keg by the eher 0 gry | 
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number of the inſurgents and their difpert 


a formidable army of ſelect men from amangh | 


to that end, Hideo his ar 


and 


their rincipal commanders, - 10 f 
Valentinjan, rouſed at this Slater, dif 
"patched Severus one of his great © officers, of 


Mare, to ſuppreſs the inyaders ; but his en- F 


deavours proving ineffectual, he Was recalled] 


and ſucceeded by ovinus, a general of ap- 


proved valour and experience. 


Jovinus, on his arrival, finding . oth the 


throughout the different parts of the, iſland, 
demanded an immediate reinforcement, as the 
only means to ayert the impending ruin; im- 
mediately repreſented the ſtate of the caſe b 
a letter to the emperor; who diſpatched Theo- 
doſius an officer of great reputation, and fa- 
ther to the firſt emperor of that name, with 


all the troops of the empire. 
This commander executed nis commiſſion | 
without loſs of time; for marching directly | 
to Boulogne, he embarked his forces and | 
landed 1 dwich in Kent, from whence he 
ee A delay to London. „ Benoha 
Finding the metropolis in 
ik. Airel 45 be determined on its relief, and 
into different! 
parties, ſurpriſed the enemy in ſeveral places, 
and took from them much lunder, * 
ing of captives and herds of cattle. 


| 
5 
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y | 
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_ W -of the ſea· coaſts, and iſo) . 


doſius generouſly reſtored the Rane. 
to the diſtreſſed owners, diſtributing only a 


portion amongſt his troops, greatly harraſſed 
by toilſome duty; and having perfected his 
commiſſion, made a triumphal entry into 
London, where he was honoured with the ap- 


pellation of Deliverer and Protector. 


D. 366. But as inſurrections were {till | 
frequent 5 the northern parts of the iſland, 
he judged it neceſſary to call. in the aſſiſtance 
of approved officers; and therefore ſent for | 


Civilis and Dulcitius, the firſt of whom be con- 
ſtituted Vicar, and the ſecond duke of Britain 


guardian of the ſea coaſts; by which 
nes" the northern opponents were awed into 
obedience, to preſerve which, he ordered the 
Roman territories to be enlarged and ſecured 
by ſtrong fortreſſes, well garriſoned; and the 
country thus enlarged was called Valentia, in 
honour of the reigning emperor. 


| duct! in Britain. 


of — ” 
% 
I 
* 
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Having thus Taue for, the 
tranquillic 56 6 Britain, and ſert! 


interval 
every 


ching in fuck a manner as gave entire ſatis- 


pow the, inhabitants; he returned to 
' ving behind him, the yoytul-accla- 
K 6Ethe, Britons, to. Whom he had done 
lignal xrvices; and. receiving from the 
emperor and” people in general, thoſe akens 
of approbation he fo juſtly merited, by a con- 
duct that reflected much honour on his on 
character, and great glory on the Roman name. 
3 D. 376. Valentinian dying, was ſuc- 
cecded ; in the Imperial throne by his ſon Gra- 
tian, who. being greatly deficieht in abilities 
fort the arduous taſk of government, aſſociated 
with him in the empire, the ſon of the gallant 
Theodoſius, who had * cn 9 re- 


nown. by his valiant exp pes 08 
Gratian's choice of young 


| exaſperated, Maximus, (a Spaniard. by birth 
and officer of. diſtinction) at chat time g- 
vernor of Britain, that he not only loudly 
complained of the emperar's injuſtice in ſuper- 
ceding him, but excited the {oldiers to a re- 
volt, and | had the addreſs. to en gage them to 
proclaim him emperor;and accompany! him a- 
croſs the ſeas, to take poſſeſſion of the empire. 
Having tranſported 4 army, confiſting of 
Romans, and the flower of the Britiſh zzourh, 
0 Gaulz he was joined by the legions, quar- 
nd the adjacent parts, and ſeveral Which 
came from Germany, were he ae 
marched; and was ſaluted Imperator. 
Gratian eee againſt this uſurperi at 
| the of powerful er l va: heningde 
| curred the diſpleaſure of his trgaps, he was 
1 5 45 N yed; and afterwards flying 
1 —— there fell by the hand 
| of Andragathius. By this means the empire of 
the weſt was ſecured to Maximus, which he 
might have enjoyed, in tranquillity, had not 
his ſucceſs rendered him preſumptuous, and 
prompted him to aſpire at the conqueſt of the 


brave T heodoſius, who inherited the ne and 


— : — 


valour of his father. 


5146200 163 FJ 


Intoxicated with. his late victory, a 1 gew 


inſolent beyond degree, inſompuch ee 


inſults he proceeded to mena ces. 
T heodoſius, ee by the threats 
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chis vainglöflous hero, marched! againſt him I A. 5.0463. This ifland enjoyed a pt rofoutul. 
with att army of brave, experienced ſoldiers, | peace ſome years, till Alaric ie ch 3 . 
accuſtomed to his command, routed him in ened the very capital of the Roman empire, 
two ſucceſſive engagements, took him pri- | and thereby obliged Stilicho to recall the 
ſoner at Aquileia, put him fo death; fat troops from Britain, and 'expoſe: the Roma 
thereby defeated all his arrogant projects. 1 — to the incurfions of northern ravs- 
A. D. 389. Andraguthius, Wh command. * ons fin 
ed a fleet in the Mediterranean under Maxi- * Thus Ciſpinicen; the Britons. applied to 
mus, no ſooner heard of his governot's fate, Rome for aſſiſtance, but Honorius could not 
than he threw! himſelf overboard; to nt comply with theit requeſt; and therefore ex- 
the punimment that 1.88 be inflict on his horted them in a letter to take up arms, and 
perficy anid rebellio n. [ animating each other make the beſt defence 
As theſe continental Atte had drawn | they could: This refuſal drove them to deſ- 
the Roman ſtrength both naval and military Pair, and determined them to diſclaĩm all con- 
out of Britain; fo they expoſed their terri- | ne&ion with the Roman ſtate; erect them- 
tories to an attack e the Iriſh, why landed ſelves into an independent community, and 
- ncar-Arcluyd-or Dunbritton. immediately proceed to the choice of au em- 
Notwithſtanding the confolion "that now | Nr.. 

prevaiied throughout the empire, I heodoſius | Accordingly, in the ſpace of ſix months, 
was particularly concerned for the intereſt of ¶ they elected and murdered two emperors, 
Britain, and ſent out Chryſanthus, who put | Marcus and Gratian. After theſe they ſet up 
an effectual ſtop to the incurſion of the inva- Þ,.one Conſtantine, a perſon of mean rank, but 
ders; and by a prudent adminiftration || towering ambition, who vainly aſpired to the 
moted the erg and tranquillity of the | whole weſtern empire, paſſed over to Gaul, 


Cn OO CODED AA TOeIe  . 


iſland. where his enterprize, after a ſeries of diffęrent 
A. D. 395. Theodoſius now reſigning tis! fortunes, proved deſtruftive to himſelf and 
life and 155 


A. D. "rt In the pubſent ele ſtate 
of Britain; it was over-run by the Pitts and 
Scots, nor was there a reaſonable hope of re- 
trieving the Roman territories z ſo that the 
guardianſhip of Stilicho, a man of great abl- native Tabjedts of the empire, having buried 

lities and long experience. their treaſures, tranſported themſelves 2 the 

In the pteſent critical ſituation of affairs, continent. 

when the empire was ſurrounded by etiemits, | A. N, 42g: While V dlenninnan the! third | 

and an infant ſat on the throne, it requir . eyed the Imperial ſcepter, the inhabitants 
gteat political talents 0 guide the helm of of the ſouthern parts of Britain, being great- 

ſtate. I Iiy diſtreſſed by the ravages of the above- 
A. D, 399: At this time alf Neil- Nao- mentioned invaders, applied to the Roman 
gaillac chief of a herd of Banditti, from the || emperor, forfuccour to enable them to reſcue 
Triſh coaſt, landed in the weſt, and ravaged their country from the lawlels depredations of 
the counties af Eſſex, Kent, and othes ae cheſe northern ſavages. This importunity 
on the ſea coaſt, oppoſite to Gaul; while the | prevailed, and a legion was diſpatched to their 
Picts and Saxons Were cartying © on their de- alfiſtance, which furprized the pillagers, 
qe bredations in other ports. Ii |} routed, and compelled them to fly with the . 
| 10 ſupprefs theſe invaders, $tilichs Giſ- ||| armoſt precipitation into their own country, 
patched Vietorinus with ſome leg gionary troops, | The laſt ſupply they received from the Ro- 
which effectually executed his deſign by ex-/ | mans, Was under the direction of Gallio, who . 


pointed his two fons Arcadius and Honorius 
joint ſucceſſors to the Imperial throne, aſ- 
ſigning the government of Britain to the lat- 
ter, -who being: a minor was committed to the 


| 
| 
pire with great reputation, ap- | his family. 
1 
| 
| 


pelling the invaders from the Britiſh territo- having d 'the invaders, and protected 
ries, Sa Fg them to quit the * them whi "they FR the wall of Severus 
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nat his inſtance as well as fortified their coaſts 
and maritime towns againſt future inva- 
ſions; aſſured them from ſenatorial authori- 
ty, that the Romans could not, conſiſtent 
with the ſecurity of the more important 
parts of the empire, afford them any farther 
aſſiſtance. | | 4646.7 
He then adviſed them to contract themſelves. 
within the limits of the ſouthern parts, con- 
vinced them of the neceſſity of repairing their 
fortreſſes, and adviſed them above all to prac- 
tice the art of war, which alone could enable 
them to ſtand up like men in defence of their 


country, to ward off the encroachments of : 
| eee | 


From the Introduction of the Saxons, to the Norman Conqueſt, 


RITAIN thus reduced to a defence- 

leſs ſtate by former ravages and the re- 
treat of the Romans, was continually expoſed 
to the inſults of the Scots and PiAs, who 
having entered into a very powerful confede- 
racy, had unanimouſly reſolved to make ſet- 
tlements. Depr.ved of the animating ex- 
ample of the warike Romans, and the mili- 
tary ſkill of experienced commanders, the 
Britons became an eaſy prey to a barbarous 
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foe, by whom they were overcome without 


much danger, and ſubjected with very little 
difficulty, 
A. D. 447, The Scots and Picts began 
their hoſtilities by demoliſhing the wall of 
Severus; and drawing up their forces behind 
the Britons, ſurprized them with ſuch num- 
bers, that Dy uſillanimouſly gave up all 
thoughts of detence, and left them an eaſy 
and open paſſage into their territories, which 
they entered and plundered according to 
pleaſure. - Toe ee Icuf 64” 
Such was their diſtreſs in conſequence of 
theſe ravagers, which not only deſtroyed their 


principal cities and towns, but prevented the 


ment, and all the arts that ize the mind 

of man, and diſtinguiſh the intelligent and 

nobler part of the creation. 
The tune which the Romans were in po- 

ſeſſion of this iſland is variouſſy computed, al 

according to Selden it is 480 years; to the 5 

Saxon Chronicle 470; to Camden 476 to Wl 


perties. 
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all preſumptuous in vaders, and effectually 
deter the Caledonians or northern inhabitants, 
from approaching their territoriee. 
Thus expired the Roman empire in Britain, 
and with it conſequently the military govern- 


Speed 490. 


hd 


proſecution of agriculture, inſomuch, that 


equal to their injuſtice, cating - 
For three years after the departure of the 
Romans, Britain had remained in a ſtate of 
anarchy ; therefore as it was neceſſary for the 2 
execution of their late noble deſign, ta recur 5 
to their ancient form of government; they ; 
pitched on Vortigern, a chieftain of the Si- 
lures in Radnorſhire, as a perſon fit to be 
veſted with the command of their perſons and 
the guardianſhip of their liberties and pro- 


Vortigern, having convened a general af- 
ſembly of the principal inhabitants of the 
country, over which he preſided, was N. 
them elected governor of Britain, but ſubject 


to render an account of his conduet to the 


P' 4 


inferior princes and magiſtrates 
_ Hiſtorians are 


; 


$A » 


d A To * 
catly divided concerning 


the period of the arrival of the Saxons ue 


* 


* * F 
* . \ 


the Britiſh ſhore: Ptolemeus, who is cited 
by Cluverius in his antiquities of Germany, 
is the firſt author who mentions them as in- 
habiting a at ce reign o 
Adrian, and afterwards in that of Diocleſian, 


% 
. 


when they became univerſally known for their 
piracies on the Britiſh and French coaſts; how | 
e were the 


ver, moſt agree, that theſe people 
a called in by Vortigern to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the injured Britons, againſt the lawleſs 
depredationsof the Picts and Scots. The Saxons 


readily accepting the invitation of the Bri- 


tiſh governor to a country from which they 
had formerly carried off immenſe plunder ; 
aſſembled about fifteen hundred of their beſt 


troops, and embarked them under the com- 
mand of Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers, 


to whom on their arrival, part of Kent was 


aſſigned as a reſidence, and every accommo- | 
dation requiſite to the ſupport of their dig- 


nity. 
Saxons made no impreſſion on the invaders, 
who had now extended their ravages as far as 
Lincolnſhire, determined to come to action; 
and therefore accompanied by his new allies, 
he took the field, engaged the enemy, put 
them to flight, and recovered great part of the 
ſpoil from the vanquiſhed barbarians, who 
finding themſelves unable to cope with this 
AD united force, precipitately re- 
. 454. treated to their northern boun- 
daries. One of the articles of compact between 
the Britons and Saxons was, that the Sax- 
* ons ſhould fight againſt the foreign enemies 


of the Britons, and receive pay from the 


“nation whom they fought,” But the views 


of Hengiſt and Horſa extended far beyond a 
meer ſettlement, or a ſtipulated pecuniary 
reward for their military ſervices ; and Hor- 
ſa, the moſt ſubtle of the two brothers, obſerv- 


ing the fertility of the ſoil, the inexperience 


of the inhabitants, and the weakneſs of the 
governor, determined to avail himſelf of theſe 


circumſtances in the proſecution of his ambi- 
tious plan. 


As the moſt e 


Vortigern, perceiving that the arrival of the 


r —_—_—_—— 


| fectual method to increaſe. 
their influence in the iſland, and ſecure and 
extend their poſſeſſions; they perſuaded Vor- 
tigern to conſent to a more general invitation 
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of the Saxons, under preten 
| would cultivate ſo fertile a country with great 
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ce that th 


induſtry, and thereby render it more generally 
of that country in the reign of 


conducive to the intereſt of the Britons. 


Having gained this important point; they ſent 


for freſh ſupplies ſufficient to fill ſeventeen 


tranſports, and amongſt the reſt Rowena, 
the daughter of . who ſoon captivating 
| Vortigern with her beauty, he married her, 
— allotted. the kingdom of Kent to the 
ons. | | 


_ Hengiſt and Horſa having thus ſtrengthen- 
ed their intereſt by an alliance with the Britiſh 
governor, as well as the arrival of a very 
conſiderable reinforcement from the continent, 
determined no longer to conceal their deſigns, 
and therefore having firſt entered into a pri- 
vate treaty of peace with the Scots, they 
came to an open rupture with the Britons, 
under pretence that their troops had not been 


| rewarded N to the compact, nor in 
proportion to their 


ervices. | 
Finding this pretence ineffectual, Hengiſt 

proceeded to hoſtilities, laying waſte the 

counties bordering on Kent ; which unjuſt 


conduct alarming the Britons, they ſuddenly, 


but too late came to a reſolution, to defend 
themſelves againſt theſe faithleſs and ambiti- 
aus allies, | 

Accordingly, aſſembling all their forces, 
they held a council of war, and having com- 
plained of the inactivity and timidity of Vor- 


tigern, of which the Saxons had ſo impor- 
tantly availed themſelves to their 
advantage; they transferred the command 


neral diſ- 


from him to Vortimer his ſon by a former 
marriage, who in a very eminent degree 
poſſeſſed the requiſites for their gallant reſo- 
lution. $2 5 3210 i} 
There are divers accounts of engagements 
in different places and on various occaſions, 


between this young prince and Hengiſt chief 


of the Saxons; but the particular relations 
cannot be depended on, any more than other 
traditions; nor do any two authors agree in 


the hiſtory of this war, Which however ap- 


pears from the concurring teſtimony of all, 


to have ended the former government in 


Britain, and introduced what is generally 
termed the Saxon Heptarchy. 
K | 
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powerful army to chaſtiſe his treacherous 


ment of the ſeven kingdoms, according to the || conduct, as did the other to ward off the 


niceſt computation, ſeems to have been about 


one hundred and forty- two years, fro 454 to 


596, during which, the ſeveral-kingdoms 


ſumed a ſovereign and independent power. 


All that can be relied on as authentic con- 


cerning the war between the Britons and the 
Saxons 1s, that the renowned 'Britiſh prince 
Arthur, ſignalized himſelf for his military ex- 
ploits under Ambroſius Aurelius, who came 


-to the aſſiſtance of the Britons about the year 


480; that on the demiſe of Ambroſius, he 
ſucceeded to the command, and headed 
the Britons in divers engagements with the 
Saxons, and with various ſucceſs; till at. 


length his own nephew, having violated his | 


forming the heptarchy were founded at differ- |} 
ent periods, by the prevalence of the Saxons, 
who were continually arriving from the con- | 
tinent, and by degrees ſettling in thoſe parts 
of the iſland they had conquered, theſe af 


* 


* 


reſentment of his juſtly incenſed uncle; and 
that both parties being highly enraged, they 
challenged each other to a fingle combat, in 
which Mordred the nephew was flain on the 
ſpot, but not till he had mortally wounded 
his uncle Arthur, who after lingering a few 
days, expired at Glaſtonbury about the year 
543, having bravely afferted his country's 
cauſe for the ſpace of ſeventy-ſix years. 
Having premiſed as much as can be deem- 


| O : ; 
ed authentic, concerning the arrival of the 


| Saxons in this iſland, and the Alate of the 


war, by which the heptarchy, or govern- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxons conſidered as form- 
ing but one body and one ſtate, was efta- 
bliſhed ; we proceed to aſcertain as nearly as 
poſſible, the dates of the foundation of the 
ſeven kingdoms, and the memorable occur- 
rences that paſſed in each, until the diſſolution 
of the heptarchy. 45 | 


The Kingdom of K E NT. 


1 pal 


; HIS kingdom, once 
oh ated the moſt formidable of 
the ſeven, was founded by Hengiſt; but 
falling into decay under his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors, its influence greatly declined, till re- 
vived by Ethelbert, the firſt chriſtian king of 
Kent, who alſo extended its domintons. _ 
This prince, finding at. his acceſſion that 
Ceaulin, king of the Weſt-Saxons, had ar- 
rogated the title of principal monarch, on 


the decline of the kingdom of Kent, which 


had maintained the aſcendancy during the life 
of Hengiſt; determined to diſpute his claim 
to ſuperiority. by force of arms; and intimat- 
ing to the reſt of the kings, that Ceaulin had 
acted inconſiſtently with the true ſtate of the 
heptarchy, by ſeizing part of the territories 


conſtitutionally appertaining to the South- | 


Saxons; they not only ſupplied him with 


- 


* 


— —_ 


troops, but conftituted him commander in 
chief againſt the king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
whom they eſteemed as their common foe. 

Ethelbert, by his additional force, eaſily 
overcame Ceaulin, who died ſoon after his 
defeat; and from that time, the former - 
evinced a conduct more aſpiring than that 
which he had chaſtiſed in the latter ; for find- 
ing means to obtain the kingdoms ſouth of the 
Tiver Humber (that of Northumberland ex- 
cepted) he there maintained a deſpotic ſway, 
the inhabitants being awed into ſubmiſſion by 
the report of his extraordinary military talents. 

The moſt remarkable occurrence in the 
reign of Ethelbert was the introduction of 
Chriſtianity into this kingdom ; by means of 


a French alliance, and the aſſiſtance of ſome 


miſſionaries from the continent, verſed in the 
Saxon language. ah Ter 
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T bis prince had eſpouſed Bertha, daughter 


of Caribert, king of Paris, Who being a chriſ- 


tian, by the articles of marriage, enjoyed the 


free exerciſe af her religion, and was attend 


ed by Luidhard, a pious and 
A : 9 b Tring prelate; wy by his 
frequent reaſonings with the nobility on the 
moiſt ſublime, topics of revelation, and the 
grand evidences of the exiſtence of one ſu- 
reme Being infinite and immenſe, as well as 
the authority of the ſacred writings ; brought 
over ſeveral perſons in the king's houſhold to 
the public profeſſion. of the chriſtian religion. 
To the efforts of this venerable prelate were 
added, the excellent underſtanding, great 
learning, and exemplary life of queen Bertha, 
who had made ſuch an impreſſion on the king 
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ledge and practice of what he had profeſſed 
to be founded on a divine revelation ; he 
cauſed: Chriſt-church which had 3 
the Britons, to be converted into a cathedral, 
and divers other edifices to be appropriated 
wrougipur uſes; 7707 01 1 1 
Having thus applied to the ſpreading of 
the chriſtian religion, and taken every pru- 
dent ſtep towards its furtherance through 
his kingdom, he diverted his attention from 
piritual to temporal concerns, and with the 
advice of his counſellors ordered a body of 
laws to be digeſted in their (the Engliſh) lan- 
uage, that no perſon might plead ignorance 
in excule of tranſgreſſion. | 

Fhere is nothing memorable related after 
this event, concerning this prinee, excepting 


as gave him a very favourable opinion of that he married another French princeſs after 


chriſtianity. - | | 
Pope Gregory the great, hearing of the ge- 
neral diſpoſition of the Engliſh to embrace 
the chriſtian faith, diſpatched Auguſtine with 
others of his order from Rome to further 
their converſion. ae bong. | 
The miſſionaries, furniſhed with every ne- 
ceſſary, failed for the Britiſh coaſt, and land- 
ing in the Iſle of Thanet, diſpatched inter- 
preters to Ethelbert; declaring that they came 
to explain and recommend doctrines of the 
utmoſt importance to the preſent welfare, 
In conſequence of this meſſage, the kin 
came in perſon to the Iſle of Thanet, attend- 
ed to their doctrine, but poſtponed his aſſent 
till he had maturely weighed its“ eyidences ; 
appointing them at the ſame time every ne- 
ceſſary accomodation, and free liberty of ex 
erciſing their religion without the leaſt mo- 


and 
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leſtation. They performed the functions of 


their office at St. Martin's church in Cänter- 


bury, and by the regularity of their conduct 


added to the ſolemnity of their worſhip, in a 
ſhort time gained many proſely tes. 
A. D. 398. King Ethelbert ſoon after de- 
clared himſelf a convert, and his example 
greatly influenced the conduct of the people, 
and promoted the ſucceſs of the miſſionaries; 
inſomuch that ten thouſand are ſaid to have 
been baptized during the courſe of the fol- 
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"yr 4 


wing year. Deſirous of ſpreading the know- | 


| 


| 


1 


1 


| 


the death of queen Bertha, and died in peace 
after a proſperous reign of fifty-two years. 

A. D. 616. Ethelbert was ſucceeded: by 
ms ſon Eadbald, who being a youth of aban- 
doned principles and diflolute manners, re- 
lapſed into paganiſm ; but in proceſs of time 
through the admonitions of Laurentius, who 
ſucceeded Auguſtine, ſuperior of the miſſio- 
naries in the ſee of Canterbury, he became a 
ſincere penitent, led an exemplary life, be- 
came a zealous aſſerter of the chriſtian cauſe, 


and was peculiarly inſtrumental in the con- 


verſion of Edwyn king of the Mercians. 


Eadbald can by no means be ſuppoſed to 
have equalled his father in thoſe qualities 
which compoſe the great prince, though his. 
life, after his converſion was irreproachable, 
till he reſigned it, together with 


A. D. 640. 


his kingdom, which he be- 


k 


8 with the advice and conſent of h's 


ubjects, on Ercombert his youngeſt fon, on 


eldeſt brother ſhould ſucceed him. 


_ Ercombert, except his breach of that con- 
dition, reigned with reputation, and particu- 


larly evinced his regard to the worſhip of the 
true God, by a general demolition of 


temples and 1dols. 


He lived only four years after his acceſſion, 
and. left two ſons, Egbert and 


A. D. 644- Lotharius; the former of whom, 
fearing the ſons of his father's brother, that 


; had: 


condition that the heirs of Ermenford, his. 


all the 
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* A. Di 673. 
ad been illegally ſet aſide, cauſed the infant 


orphans to be murdered, and their bodies 


thrown into a river, where they were found 


floating by the country people, and interred in 
the abbey of Ramſay, .- | 
This execrable wretch, according to the | 
ages of ſuper-, 


abſurd notions of thoſe dark 
ſtition and ignorance,, in order to expiate this 
enormous crime, preſented their ſiſter Do- 


nerva with ſome lands in the ifle of Thanet, 


directing her to found a monaſtery thereon, 
and preſide in it as prioreſs. The latter part of 
his adminiftration was mild and peaceable 
during the ſpace of nine years, at the expira- 
A. D. 65 2. tion of which he died, leaving 
7s, behind him two ſons, Edred 
and Widred, 


Lotharius, in imitation of his brother, ſeized 
on the ſovereignty, which having mor Cn 
without moleitation ten years, he thou 
the beſt method of ſecuring the ſucceſſion bs 
his poſterity, would be to aſſociate his fon 
with himſelf in the government. 

This proceeding fo incenſed his nephew 
Edric, that he withdrew from court in great 


diſguſt, determined to apply for aſſiſtance to 


aſſert his legal claim. Having obtained the 
ſanction and aid of Adelwalch, king of the 
South-Saxons, he marched at the head of an 
army into Kent, where having encountered 
and vanquiſhed Lotharius, who died of a 
wound he received in the action, he was re- 
ſtored to his right without oppoſition ; 


Richard the {on of the uſurper having fled | 


into Germany. 


But he enjoyed the throne he had victo- 
rioully obtained no more than two years, and 
that in the midſt of tumult and confuſion, 


through the efforts of many of the nobles, 
who attempted to throw off the ſovereign 


authority, and the diſſatisfaction of the late 
king's party. 

A. D. 678. Withred the brother of Edric, 
who ſuccecded him, oblerying that the king- 


dom was already in a very defenceleſs condi- 


tion, as well as threatened - with an nen 
from Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt-Saxons; 


with admirable policy prevented much arwult | 
and great effuſion of bleod, that would in- 
evitably HARP gunnded the attempt. by offer- 
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ing totheir general Swabert, for whom they 
retained the warmeſt affection, an aflociation 
with him in the government. Swabert, ac. 
cordingly accepting the invitation, aſcended 
the throne with Withred, and held the dignity 
four years; after which dying, the crown de- 
volved on the former poſſeſſor alone; who 
reigned twelve years in peace, and acquired 
univerſal eſteem for his candour, m moderation, 
and juſtice. . 


A. D. 728. Withred was ſucceeded by his 


ſon Edbert, who inherited the underftanding, 


and humanity of his father, and by theſe 
means enjoyed a peaceable reign three and 

A. D. 748. Twenty years, till on his death, 

4. B. 748. the crown fell to the ſhare of 
his brother Edelbert, who admitted his ſon 
Ardulph to a part of the government, but 
{ſurviving him, "bequeathed | 18 e to his 
brother Aldric. 

A. D. 760. This prince, che laſt of che 
line of Hengiſt, was continually haraſſed by 
the reſtleſs ambition of his neighbours, who 
ſenſible of the reduced ſtate. of his kingdom, 
warmly deſired to add it to their EPR * 
minions. . 

The moſt formidable of theſe was 
King of Mercia, who meditated the abſolute 
reduction of Kent, and would have proſecuted 
his deſign, had he not been diverted by an 
inroad from the Welch, and the jealouly of 
ſome neighbouring princes. | 

Acmund, ſon of the reigning king, dying 
before his father, and the royal family be- 
coming thereby extinct; the government was 
engroſſed by thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 
of wealth and power. 

At length it was obtained by one Prin, 
according to ſome writers, who alledge that 


to his own name, he prefixed the regal one 


of Edbert; while others intimate that it was 
conferred on Edbert, whoſe ſurname was 
Prin; however, all agree, that this uſurper 
reigned but two years, when Cenulph king 
of Mercia took him priſoner, and now ex- 


acted a tribute from his kingdom. 


aced Cudred aun 
ied after 2 nominal 
ermiſſion 


A. D. 794. Cenulph 
vacant t one, who 
reign of eight years, and with 


of the the victor was ſucceeded by his ſon Bal- 


r id, 


drid, who being defeated by Egbert, fled to 
the other fide of the Thames, where, having || 


d his ch he lived in obſcuri 
repel 5 Kent now ge the 


a of me victorious OY was W 
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4 D. 480. the moſt inconſidera- 
ble in. the whole | js e „ was founded 
by Ella, a 2 reat military merit, 
who being C — Saxons to ſucceed 


Hengiſt, 1 his ground ſome time 
againſt prince Arthur, and eſtabliſhed this 
ſtate in the quarter where he landed. 

It contained only the two provinces of 
Suſſex, and Surry, was poorly inhabited and 
conſequently in a weak condition; its whole 
extent exceeded not fifty miles, a 145 cons 
ſiderable part of which conſiſted of uncul- 
tivated woods, and rugged foreſts. 

Ella died after a reign — three and twenty 
La and left the peaceable of his 

dom to his only {on Ciſſa, of whom. there 
is noching remarkable upon record, but the 
length of his age, which could not be leſs 
than one hundred and ſixteen years; for he 
reigned ſeventy-lix, and Matthew of. Weſt⸗ 
minſter poſſitively aſſerts chat he came over 
with his father in 476. 

Ciſſa dying without ie, Ceaulin, king a 
the Weſt-Saxons ſeized: his dominions, which 


cauſed a league to be formed againſt him, ſo 


that he was vanquiſhed and diſpo elle by 
his nephew Ceolric, who retained Suſlex a as 
part of his conqueſt. 

The South Saxons Vigo ,orouſly trove to 
regain their liberty, but failed . their firſt 
 aitempt, 
Weſſex; however, i in W 708 
an opportunity, the abſence 
lin, to place L upon their.1 one. 

4. D. 645. But chis aueh did not gen” 
Joy his elevation; for Wulphur king of 
cla, after penetrating into Suffex, took 25 
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of the Iſle of Wight, together wit 


A. D. 754 30 
to that of the Weſt-Saxons, 


A. D. 805. after it had continued a ſepa· 


rate ſtate in the Heptarchy, man's three 


hundred and forty years. 


1 in an engagement, and made himſelf 
maſter of the Iſle of Wight. 

Adlewalch embracing the chriſtian religi- 
on, during his captivity, was releaſed by 
Wulphur, who reſtored him to the 4 8 

Hamp- 
ſhire, and his own dominions. 

After the demiſe: of the king of Mercia, 
he reſumed the ſcepter, which he held peace- 
ably, till he was invaded and ſlain in battle by 
Ceadwalla, prince of the Weſt-Saxons. 

A. D. 686. After this conqueſt, Cead- 
walla ſeized his dominions, but was ſo vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed by Arthun and Berthun, co 
of Adlewalch's generals, who returned from 
an expedition into Kent about this time, that 
he could not eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne ; 
and the king of Weſſex dying at the fame 
juncture, he returned to that "Pin gdom; in 


the mean time the generals of 54 late Lin 


were crowned joint monarchs of Suſſex. 

Immediately on their promotion, Cead- 
walla declared war againſt Rest, and defeated 
them in an rg THE in which Berthun 
was ſlain. 

A. D. 722. Arthun was permitted to retain 
the kingdom, but in dependence on the con- 
queror, Who, when he died, reſerved the 
regal power to himſelf. 

The South-Saxons weary of this ſubjection, 
once more took up arms to attempt the reco- 


very of their independent tate; but the deſign, 


though glorious, ſerved but to rivet the chains 

4 D. of bondage, and ai 
75% ſuhject them to Ina king o 

Netz ver NO the lt two. kingdoms Were 
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third by the Saxons. 
former were Northumberland and Mercia, 


A. D. 534. 
his ſon, 05 reigned but four years, and left 
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CCORDING to the plan of the 
A Heptarchy, three of the kingdoms were. 
conſidered as ſuperior to the reſt, for their 
extent and power; two of theſe-were inha- 
bited by the Angles, from whom the name 
of Engliſh is ſuppoſed to be derived, and the 
Thoſe inhabited by the 


that by the latter was Weſſex; which was 
third in power, ſituated fouth of the Thames, 


channel, about ſeventy miles. 
The principal cities of this monarchy were, 
Wincheſter the capital, Southampton, Portſ- 


mouth, Saliſbury, . Sherborne, and 


24 Brian Exeter. 'The founder was Cer⸗ 
5 5 9. dic, who though 4 great ge- 
neral, was moſt certainly an invader; and 


| therefore with the reſt of his brethren deſerves 
to be conſigned to infamy. 


Cerdic enjoyed the ſovereignty of Weſſex 
in great nr, after the deceaſe of Ar- 
thur, till the time of his death; 
when he was ſucceeded by Cynric 


his crown to Ceaulin. 

Having already related the particular tran- 
ſactions of his reign, we pseceed to that of 
Ceolwulph, till which nothing occurred wor- 


thy of notice. 


A. D. 598. This prince, martial and ac- 
tive in diſpoſition, ſupported the dignity 
by his prudent conduct and dehberate govern- 
ment, amidſt domeſtic commotions and fo- 
Teign invalions. His plans being well con- 
certed, and vigorouſly executed, were gene- 
rally attended with ſucceſs, and evinced at 
once his ſuperior talents as a ſtateſman and a 
general. 

A. D. 611. He died engaged in the re- 
duction of the Saxons, and was ſucceeded by 


his nephew Cinegils, who in the ſecond year | 


and extending from that river to the Britiſh | 


of | 
his kingdom, and acquired great reputation, 


— 


| 


4 


11 
* 


of his reign, admitted his brother ha 
to a ſhare in the government. 

The two brothers ſoon ſignalized heir 
union by a victory over the Britons, wherein 
the enemy loſt two thouſand men in the field 
of battle; but the particular ar of the en. 
gagement is not aſcertained, 

To paſs by the other thanſaRtions . this 
uni Wo vernment, which will call for notice 
under the hiſtory of the kingdom of Mercia; 
we think it incumbent on us to obſerve, that 


| Cenegils was converted to chriſtianity, by 


Berinus, an Italian monk, and that in a 
ſhort time after, his brother profeſſed the 
4 . 6 48; ſame faith; and that they both 


their reign, for their unanimity, Juſtice, and 
fortitude. * | | 
Cenwall was an unſtable, pulilarimous, 
and luxurious prince, and therefore incapable 
of guiding the reins of government with 
ſteadineſs and reſolution, as well as liable to 
every difadvantage fi ſuch a Ran rener 
e 

Having eliBrited ene Christen religion, 
he married the ſiſter of Penda, king of Mer- 
cia, an event that gave riſe to mock difficulty 


to him, and diſturbances to his people for 


being very capricious in his r, he at 
once renounced his religion and repudiated 
his wife, and thereby incurred the reſentment 
of Penda, a prince of great Power: and reſo- 
lution. 

Penda, exaſperated at the inſult offered his 
ſiſter, entered his dominions with a powerful 
army, and finding his ſubjects in general diſ- 
affected to their ſoveriegn; obliged him to 
fly for refuge to Annas, king of the Eaſt- 
| Angles, where he remained three years in 
| exile; during which, his expeller Kept poſſel- 
ſion of his a icated throne. © 

In this interval, once more cirofeſling chriſ- 


| Canity, Toy means of the monarch, at 
©1125; ob 


ns bo * 


0 
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kingdom, he 


the ſpace of ten years, was governed 
monarchs at a time, whoſe only claim to the 


. *-  D. ins 


A. D. 658 The Kingdom of 


| whoſe court he reſided, he was reinſtated in 


his government; but hardly ſettled when a 
civil war broke out, which was determined 
by an engagement at Bradenford, ſuppoſed 
to be Bradford in Wiltſhire 


A. D. 658. Soon after this, Cenwall was 


engaged in a war with Wulphur, ſucceſſor to 
Penda; the event of which is uncertain, be- 
ing greatly perplexed by the different accounts 


the Thames, to Cuthred, his brother's ſon, 
to hold as a principality under him; and that 
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the commotions which diſturbed the tran- 


+ * 


r To TETTI 099706 
A. D. 686. On the death of Centwin, 


Notwithſtanding the reputation he is ſup- 


| nour on his memo 


| by Arwalt the Brother of Arthun, who find- 


he might have a ſee in his dominions under | 


his own. immediate juriſdiction, he founded 
St. Peter's church at Wincheſter; which be- 
came ſoon after the ſeat. of the Weſt-Saxon 


biſhopric. The laſt part of his reign he en- | 
ʒjoyed ſome reſpite from the fatigue and diſor- 


der of war, and being called on to pay the 
debt of mortality, he bequeathed his king- 
dom to his queen Saxeburga.. _ 

A. D. 672. This princeſs ſtands with 
great honour in the annals of hiſtory, which 
record that her ſubjects diſdained tb ſubmit 


to the government of a woman, but aſcer- 


tain not whether ſhe died, or was expelled 

the throne of her huſband. 
Upon her reſignation, the kingdom during 

three 


royal ſcepter, was precedence in the rank of 


nobility. Cenfus, Eſcuin, and Centwin, who 


ſhared the ſupreme power, were , engaged in 
a war with Wulphur, who gained the advan- 
tage, but not without great loſs on both ſides; 
ſoon after which the two former kings dying, 
the government of Weſſex devolved on Cent- 
win alone. eric? | 


teated the ancient Britons inhabiting 
and having plundered the country, drove the 
inhabitants to the ſea ſhare. 
cloſe of his reign, his ſubjects grew diſloyal, 
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This prince attacked and de- | 
Wales, | 


Towards the | 


and encouraged Ceadwallaz a prince of the 
royal blood, to lay claim to his crown; but | 


all their views were diſappointed, for Cead- 


walla was for ſome time oppoſed in his pro- 
grels by Adelwalch, king of the South-Saxons, | 
and in the mean time, death put an end to 


þ 
ll 
| 
| 
| 


the 


He invaded 1 ravaged che county of 
of ancient hiſtorians. Having recovered his 
gave all his territories north of 


and cruelty on the unfortunate inhabitants; 
then attacking the Iſle of Wight, commanded 


ing it impoſſible to keep the place againſt ſuch. 
numbers, was compelled to retire ;' he ſoon 
became maſter, and treated the people with' 

greateſt inhumanity. FATE "ip 
Being apprehenſive that this iſle would em- 
brace the firſt opportunity of ſhaking off the 


yoke, he entered into a moſt execrable ſcheme 


to extirpate them. On pretence that they 


were idolaters, he put hundreds to death, 


and would have maſſacred all the inhabitants, 
had he not been diverted from the horrid de- 
ſign by Wilfrid, an Engliſh biſhop, who re- 
preſented to him that his zeal for the chriſtian 
religion would be better ſhewn in endeavour- 


ing to convert them; in conſequence of 
which he deſiſted, and they were all baptized, 


though ſuch a profeſſion extorted by fear of 
puniſhment, reflects diſgrace both on the 
converts and the inſtrument of their conver- 


ſion, which being the effect of fear, and not 


conviction, could not be ſuppoſed to have 
made a ſolid and laſting impreſſion. . 


Though he had been guilty of practices 
ſcandalous to human nature, as he had been 


munificent to the church, having devoted a 


tenth part of his ſpoil to donations; there is 


no reaſon to wonder, that the clergy of thoſe 
days, thought this ſacrifice a fufficient atone - 
ment for the moſt atrocious crimes, and re- 
ceived him as a convert, whom they had al- 
ready e 

A. D. 688. Ceadwalla made a journey to 
Rome in order to receive 


by Sergius II. who : 
Peter | rn he did not long enjoy the 
fruits he might expect from this extraordinary 


ſtep, 


Ceadwalla was unanimouſly elected ſovereign. 
| poſed to have acquired previous to his'eleva-- 
tion, his conduct as king reflects great diſho- | 


Kent, - committing every act of oppreſſion 


xperienced as ſo liberal a benefactor. 


baptiſm at the hands. 
of the pope, and on his arrival, was chriſtened 
gave him the name of 
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ave. been recorded to his honour, had not 
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| againſt Withred king 
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gg which in a prince of his character may {| wild enthuſiaſtic conſcienſciouſneſs, that indu- 
ced him to ſacrifice his regal ſtate, for the dull 


uſtly attributed to other motives, than 
. which he might make pretence. He 
died a few days after his baptiſin, and was 
buried in St. Peter's Church, ore his tomb 
is to be ſeen to this day. 

Ina his ſucceſſor was one of the moſt illuſ- 
trious kings mentioned in the Saxon Heptar- 
chy, and aggrandized by his virtues, his name 
and family, as much as his uncle Ceadwalla 
had fullied and diſgraced it by his vices, 

His ſucceſſes in war, and adminiſtrations 
in peace, eminently diſplay his talents as a 
neral and ſtateſman, and his religion might 


his zeal been rendered intemperate by the 
influence of monkiſh counſellors, and an en- 
thufiaſtic queen. 

As a convincing proof of the reparation 


he ſoon acquired, he was declared monarch 


of the Anglo-Saxons in the firſt year of his 
reign, which æra he diſtingu 
geſting a body of laws, which ſerved as a 
foundation for thoſe enacted in the next cen- 
tury by Alfred the Great. 

A. D. 694. His firſt military N was 
of Kent, in order to re- 


venge the death of his kinfman Mollo; but 


ſuggeſtions of his fanatical queen Ethelb 
he reſigned his 


mer 


— — — “N— — — — . EP , K ˙— W Ü m;m (p 


retirement of a monk iſn cloiſter, In a word, 


inſtigated by his own. prepoſſefſions, and che 


er, went to. Rome, afſu- 
med the habit of a monk, and ended in con- 
temptuous obſcurity, a life, of which the for- 
r part entitled him to the admiration of co- 


temporaries, and the reſpect of poſteriry.: 
Previous to this degrading conduct, he 


| eſtabliſhed the famous tax of St St. Peter's penc 


for the ſupport of an Engliſh college = 


at Rome, for the reception of eccleſiaſtics, 


and the entertainment of ſuch kin 


gs xs might 


be diſpoſed to viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. 


His wife ſoon followed his example, aſ- 
ſumed the monaſtic habit, and ended her days 
in ſullen retirement from ſociety, to which in 


her elevated ſtation, ſhe might have been 1 


iſned, by di- 


ſent of the aſſembly 


Withred diverted his reſentment by a very 


conſiderable preſent. 
A. D. 710. The ſecond expedition in which 
he engaged, was againſt Goruntus, 


He next took the field againft Ceolred, 


king of Mercia, and determined the quarrel 


by a ſingle battle, which was fought with 
great obſtinacy on both ſides, but concluded 
to the advantage of Ina. The Saxons, who 
had revolted from their obedience, and de- 
poſed their King, were ſeverely chaſtized by 
kis victorious arms, which atchieved many 


ſignal 'exploits, and procured him at once the 


reverence and love of his own ſubjects, and the 
awe and eſteem of neighbouring kingdoms. 


But alas! though Ina had attained to the 


very pinnacle of renown; though he was re- 
vered at home, and dreaded abroad; he fell 
into a malady incident to thoſe times of dark- 
neſs and ignorance being affected with a 


the throne, Ethelhard marched 
prince of 
the Corniſh Britons, whom he defeated and 
ſubdued. 


— 


— — rr c 2 , 


uſeful and ornamental. 

A. D. 727. Having reſigned his e 
ment in favour of Ethelhard, that prince a- 
ſcended the throne with the unanimous con-. 
; nevertheleſs, he found 
a competitor in the perſon of young Oſwald,. 
a prince of the b who had found means 
to cM a very conũdetatile party” in his in- 
ter 

As the only means to eſtabliſh himſelf on 
againſt the af- 
piring and decided the claim in a 
pitched battle, foon after which the young 

rince died, and left the conqueror to enjoy 

crown unrivalled to the time of his dear. 

A. D. 741. Cuthred now aſſumed the reins 
of government, and ſeems to have reigned 
amidſt a continued ſcene of warfare and blood 
ſhed. During the time he fat on the throne, 
he was inceflantly embroiled with the Mer- 
cians, over whom, at length, he obtained a 
complete victory, through the prowels and fi- 
delity of his general Ethelul, whom he after- 
wards experienced as a man of uncommon va- 
lour, and confirmed military ſkill. * 1 

Cuthred then, under the a of the. 
lame general, ſent His victorious arms againſt 
the Britains of Cornwall, whom he conquer d, 
and afterwards united 2 W W tg 
his dominions. A | 5 


He 
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his crown to his nephew Sigebert, whom hi 


cory repreſents, as a prince of boundleſs ambi- 
tion, capricious humour, luxurious and cruel: | 
pre pared for the attack, fell a victim to ſu- 


diſpoſition; in ſhort. deſtitute of every virtue, 
Such a prince could not fail of incurring 
the hatred of a people accuſtomed to the 


ſweets of liberty, who. for his inſolence and 


inhumanity ſoon depoſed, him, and ſubſtitut - | of his aſſaſſination; the people reſpected the 


ed Kenwulph in his place, who allowed the 
his maintenance. Sd. e 5 0 

Here he might have lived peaceably and 
happily, had not his reſtleſs ambition, even 


in an exiled ſtate, prompted him to ſow ſe- 


dition, and form parties, and thereby com- 


pelled Kenwulph to drive him from his poſ- 


{eflions, to the foreſt of Andred, where he 


was ſlain by a ſwineherd, and thus ignomi- 
niouſly ended a. life of ambition and cru- 


elty. ; ; | 
1 is to be obſerved, that in thoſe days, 


little regard was paid to lineal deſcent, which 


was frequently eyaded to ſubſerve the pur- 


poſes of a ſtate, or the. intereſt of a party. 
As an, inſtance of this, we cite the caſe of 
the ſucceſſion now before us; for Cuncherd, 


ing; neyertheleſs, the enmity of the people 


averſe to his relative on his account, they 
denied him that crown to which he had an un- 


doubted claim by virtue of lineal deſcent, _ 


Kenwulph, however, . conſcious of the in- 


_ validity, of his claim to the crown; in order 


to divert any domeſtic commotions, which 
might ariſe on that account, turned his arms 
againſt the Corniſh Britons, whom he defeated 
in ſeveral engagement. 


- 


Cuneherd, the brother of. Sigebert, endea- 


vouring to ſupplant him, was forced into 


exile, nevertheleſs he kept hovering about the 


borders of the kingdom, in order to embrace 


the firſt opportunity of revenging himſelf on 
Kenwnlpl. ods Lark”. cc | 


that the k ing frequently viſited a lady in pri- 
vate at Merton in Surry, he ſelected a party 


Accordingly, being received intelligence, 


of adherents, went to the houſe in order to 
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fall upon the unſuſpecting, unguarded prince, 
and by one fatal ſtroke recover his legal 
The plot ſucceeded; for Kenwulph, un- 


perior numbers, after having defended him- 


elf with a reſolution deſerving of a better 


— 
. 


—A. K 8 
But Cuneherd enjoyed not long the fruits 


had cho-— 
ſen to rule over them, and who had freed 
them from the rod of tyranny; ſome of his 
firmeſt friends therefore aſſembling under 


Olric, a nobleman loyal and couragious, im- 


* 


» 


ediately advanced in queſt of the conſpira - 


| ' 
00880117 : 
1 69833 4 » 


The daunted aſſaſſin endeavoured to di- 
vert them from their. deſign, by remonſtrating 
with them on the legality of his claim to the 
crown, and promiſing the moſt engaging be- 


haviour; but all that he could urge was in- 
effefLual ; the noble inſurgents, regardleſs 


both of his remonſtrance and promiſes, ſur- 
rounded the conſpirators, and put them all 


to the ſword, after a very obſtinate reſiſtance. 


A. D. 784. The murder of Kenwulph thus 


LOV us; tor Cu revenged, and his funeral obſequies perform- 
the brother of the depoſed king was {till liv- 


ed at Wincheſter; his ſon Brithric was placed 


V = on the throne. 
prevailed ſo inveterately againſt Sigebert, that | 


This prince, being of a meek, pacific diſ- 
poſition, - employed himſelf in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace; prefering the re- 
putation of a politician to the fame of a 
warrior. e 

Notwithſtanding the natural bias of his 


temper, he could not avoid entertaining ſome 


? 


ſuſpicion of Egbert, a prince of the blood, 


and highly . eſteemed by the people for his 
many amiable qualities. N 
hat prince therefore, on the firſt ſymptom 
of his ungenerous jealouſy, retired to the 
Mercian court; but diſapproving the reception 
he there met, 5 to France, where he 
was received with open arms by Charle- 


magne, monarch of that kingdom, and one 


of the wiſeſt ſovereigns in Europe. . 

At this court he remained twelve years, ap- 

plied himſelf to the ſtudy of military diſci- 

pline, and firſt conceived the grand * 
| e 
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of uniting the different kin length he fell a vie 1 
Heprarchy under one bead. eien 4 D. 759. Length. i a «vii the 
A. D. 787. About this lo the a | 


| who- treacheroufly' poiſoned: him in the thir | 
began to make frequent incurſions, and ren- ||; tieth: year of- his reign. ene ee 
der themſelves as formidable by their depre-[ The Weſt-Saxons, ſtruek wich Ates 
dations, as the Saxons had done before. They at her crime, enacted à law, whereby the 
made a deſcent for the firſt time at Portland wives of their future kings 'were 3 
with three ſhips, but were ſoon routed by the || from aſſuming the title of Queen, 
inhabitants with great laughter, and obliged their huſband's abdication; and their i jects 1 
to retire with the utmoſt precipitation, teaving abſolution from their oath of allegiance. = 
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evinced ſuch candour, moderation, and juſtice, 


as recommended him to the general eſteem of 
his Rafe and ſeems to have paved the way 
to 


uture happineſs and b e Wh but at }l 


i their booty behind them. After this execrable deed, Edbur e ca Ml 
i Brithric being now freed from his fears over to France, and E then with Char- 5 
l by the voluntary exile of prince Egbert ; lemagne at Rome, being invited to accept of 


the crown of this kingdom, returned to his 
native country, accompanied by the monarch 


who had fo cer cxitertamed Nam dur- 
e his exile. 


The Kingdom of E 8 8 E . or the Eaſt Saxons. 


A. D. 527. HE Bear of Ef. 


of the chriſtian religion. 
Erkenwin, the founder, is remarkable for 
nothing but the length of his reign, which 


A. D. 587. 
the crown to his ſon Sledda, who inheriting 


the pacific diſpoſition of his father, lived in | 
rofound peace ten years, and then reſigned || fa 
his life and ſcepter, bequenthing the latter to London, from his ſee, becauſe he fait 


| remonſtrated with them on their infidelity and 


his ſon Sebert. 


3 597: 


teſtimony o moſt hiſtorians, on his acceſſion 


to the throne was a Pagan, but afterwards | 
embraced chriſtianity through the 'preaching | 


of Melitus, and the inſtance of his uncle 
Ethelbert, at that time king of Kent, and 
chief of the Saxon Heptarchy. His reign is 
diſtinguiſhed by his concurrence with Ethel- 


was upwards of ſixty years, at | 


the expiration of which, he left || 
| ſons, Saxred, Siward, and Sigebert, who be- 


This prince, according to the 
| impetuous diſpoſition, engaged in a war with 


corp whom EONS: is aſcertaine 


dert 1 in eng hi e open thank of 
ſex was founded by 
Erkenwin, a deſcendant of Woden ; com- | 
prehended Effex, Middleſex, and part of | 
Hertfordſhire; and though inferior to the reſt | 
in extent and power, ſeems to have exceeded | 
them in zeal for the profeſſion and practice 


St. Paul, on the ruins of an old temple of 
Diana, and rebuilding the abbey of St. Peter 
at Weſtminfter, on e ſpot where once Rood. 
a temple dedicated. to Apollo. | 

After a reign of about ſeventeen years, 


which he had devoted to acts of piety and 
virtue; he 
| interred accordin 
in the abbey, 


paid the debt of nature, and was 
to Speed and Walſingham, 

ich he had contributed to 
erect. 


The kingdom now eel on his three 


gan their reign with renouncing the chriſtian 
ith, and expelling Melitus, firft biſhop of 


y 


immorality. Theſe brothers, being of an 
Cinegils and Quincelm, Kings of Kent, by 
whom they were vanquiſhed, and afterwards 
fell a facrifice to their temerity. | 
A. D. 623. After this triumvirate, fol- 
lowed Sigebert, ſurnamed the Little A, bu con- 


i 


— 


"I. 
— . 


AD. 664: "The Kingdim'of NORTHUMBERLAND. 4: D. 747. * 3, | 


that he was ſuccceded on the throne by league Seba, who continued ſtedfaſt in his pro- 
Sigebert the Good, deſcended from a brother | feſſion, and proving the ſurvivor, reigned: 
of the pious king Sebert. I eleven years alone, and acquired much re- 
This prince reſtored the chriſtian religion nown, for the equity of his adminiſtration. 
throughout the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons, In the decline of life, he retired from the 
through the aſſiſtance of Cedda, after it had || world, and aſſumed the monaſtic habit, having: 
been extinguiſhed by the three brothers, who || left his kingdom to his ſons, Sigehard and Se- "7 
receded him in the government of that part || nofrid, whoſe joint reign, furniſhes nut a 
of the Heptarchy. His attachment to Cedda, || ſingle circumſtance worthy of notice. the 
afterwards conſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt- || A. D. 704. Offa, the next king, was re- 
Saxons, proved fatal to him; having refuſed || markable for the beauty of his perſon, and his. 
to expel that prelate, who had excommuni- || imitation of his grandfather, in turning monk. 
cated two of his noblemen for their profligate || and ending his days in a convent. He was. 
behaviour; they entered into a plot, and || ſucceeded by Seolrid, who died without iſſue; 
procured his affaſſination./ Il after him came Swithred, the laſt king of the 
A. D. 664. The crown then devolved on || Eaſt-Saxons, who reigned and died in as much. 
Swithelm, at whoſe death it was held jointly, || obſcurity as the generality of his prede-- 
by Seba the fon of Siward, and Sigher, the || ceſſors. Meow danke Kroigg 
ſon of Sigebert the Little. The latter, in the A. D. 747: Thus, for want of authority, 
beginning of his reign, renounced chriſtianity || we cloſe the hiſtory of the Eaſt-Saxons, con- 
on account of a mortality amongſt his people, || cerning whom, the beſt accounts are very; 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his col- imperfect, unprofitable, and unentertaining. 


” Fd : « , * . 1 ” 
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The Kingdom of NOR THUMBERLAND. 


þ . 


RF AJ. D 547 HIS kingdom was || reins of government, committed the admi- 

1 8 n founded by Ina, and niſtration to his ſon Ethelfrid, who diſcharged 

gcrived its name from its ſituation, which was || his truſt, during the reign of his father, with. 

_ 2th of the river Humber. It comprehended || great dignity and reputation. | 

| W Lancaſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Nor- On his demiſe, he married the daughter of 
thumberland, Yorkſhire, and the biſhopric Ella, by which alliance he got pere of the 

of Durham; its principal towns were Vork, kingdom of Deira, regardleſs of the rights 

Durham, Carliſle, Hexham, and Lancaſter; of Edwin, the ſon of Alla, then an infant. | 

it was originally divided into two provinces, || Ethelfrid was a valiant prince, and diſtin- 

called Deira and Bernicia ; the firſt included || guiſhed his prowels againſt the Scots and 

the ſouthern parts, and the other beginning at | Picts, over whom he obtained divers victo- 

the wall of Severus, extended a conſiderable ries; humbling Aydan the Scottiſh king in a. 

length into Scotland, in the low countries of | pitched battle, and obliging him and his peo- ! 

which, ſtill remain ſome traces of the Saxon || ple, who had frequently invaded his territo- = 

cuſtoms and manners. On the death of Ina, || ries, to decamp and remain within their own 

Alla his fon ſucceeded to the throne, con- || boundaries. BIG E 

cerning whom, and his five firſt ſucceſſors, || A. D. 613. He then turned his arms a- 

nothing 18 known, but that they reigned over | gainſt the Britons, and advancing as far as: 


this kingdom, | the borders of Cheſter, where they had ſhut 

. B. 586. Elderic, the laſt of theſe, || themſelves up, was oppoſed by Brochmael, 
lucceeding to the crown, at an age which || king of Powis, with an army of freſh raiſed: 
rendered him incapable of managing the if troops. | 
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The old prince, on his march was joined ; 
by a body. of monks from the monaſtery at | 


Bangor, whoſe employ being to pray, not to 
fight, they were placed at a diſtance from the 
army, on a ſpot deemed very ſecure. But 
this religious farce terrified not the intrepid 
ſoul of Ethelfrid, who fell upon the poor fa- 
natics, put them to the ſword, and afterwards 
attacking the army of the Britons, gave them 
a total defeat. o 
After this victory, the monaſtery of Ban- 


gor was razed by command of the conqueror, 


who then took his route towards Wales, but 
was interrupted in his progreſs by three Britiſh 
generals, whoſe obſtinate reſiſtance compelled 


him to withdraw from their territories with 


tome precipitation. 15 
During theſe tranſactions, the unfortunate 


Edwin, having long led a life of exile and 
perſecution, applied for refuge to Redwald, | 


king of the Eaſt-Angles, who generouſly com- 
paſſionating his misfortunes, received him with 
gleat hoſpitality. 

Ethelfrid no ſooner received intelligence of 
his retreat, than he ſent ambaſſadors to Red- 
wald, demanding the ſurrender of his refugee, 
on pain of an immediate attack from a very 
powerful army, | 3 

The king of the Eaſt-Angles, prompted by 
motives of honour, rather than fear, deter- 
mined to protect the unfortunate wanderer, 
and ee e prepared for a reſiſtance, leſt 
Ethelfrid ſnould proceed to the execution of 
his menaces. Dividing his army into three 
{ſeparate bodies, he marched towards Nor- 
thumberland, having given the command of 


the firſt to Reyner his fon, with orders to ad- 


vance and ſecure a paſs, while he himſelf fol- 
lowed with the ſecond, and Edwin brought 
up the rear. Reyner, deſirous of ſignalizing 
his courage, left his father too far behind, to 
ſuſtain him in caſe of an attack; ſo that E- 


thelfrid, who had already taken the field, 


meeting him near the river Idel, upon the 
borders of Mercia, and furiouſly charging his 


diviſion; a total defeat and the loſs of his 


own life paid the forfeit of his temerity, 


Redwald,  incenſed by the loſs of his ſon, 


advanced, and attacked the Northumbrians 
with ſuch fury, that he obtained an entire vic- 


- 


—— 


n 


— 


tory over the uſurper, Who was ſlain in the 
action, after having evinced in divers inſtan. 
ces, a conſummate proweſs, and particularly 


in ruſhing fword in hand into the midſt of the 


A. D. 617. The victorious king improved 
his ſucceſs, by marching immediately into the 
heart of the enemy's country, where the in- 


{ habitants, awed by his late important con- 
| queſt, laid down their arms, and offered him 


their allegiance z and the ſons of the uſurper, 
inſtead of oppoſing his progreſs, fled for ſecu- 
rity into Scotland. RW 
Redwald, having thus generouſly eſpouſed 
the cauſe, and valiantly recovered the right 
of the young prince, placed him upon the 
throne of Northumberland, contenting him- 
ſelf with the glory of the expedition, without 
the leaſt gratification of avarice or ambition. 
Edwin reigned in a manner becoming the 
dignity of his ſtation, and anſwerable to the 
expectation of his fubjects, who entertained 
great hopes of a king that had been diſci- 
plined in the ſchool of afflicton. Nor were 
they diſappointed in their hopes; for he ap- 
plied himſelf. with ſuch aſſiduity in the begin- 
ning of his reign, in civilizing his people, 


rendered wild and ferocious by the continua 


practice of war and rapine, that he ſoon re- 
ſtored peace, tranquillity, and good order to 
his kingdom, as appears from the teſtimony 


of Bede, who writes “ that a woman with an 


infant in her arms might have walked thro' 
«© Northumberland without fear of violence.” 
A. D. 620. On the death of Redwald, 
Edwin obtained the government of the Eaſt- 
Angles, and was declared chief of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, in token of which dignity, an 
enſign, in form of a globe, was carried in 
ſtate before him, on all public occaſions, - as | 
ſymbol, that the ſeven kingdoms were united 
in Nis: pero... el 
The aggrandizement of Edwin ſeems ta 
have affected none of the princes, except 
Quincelm, king of the Weſt-Saxans, who 
ſought occaſion to wage war againſt him; but 
fortune not ſucceeding his endeayours, he was 
after ſome conteſt obliged to fue for peace 


and Edwin at the ſame time, by threatening ll 


an invaſion, obrained an annual tribute a 
the 


* 


the Brtons. Quincelm;/ Kill jealous of the 
power of Edwin, who poſſeſſed ; 


him for his ſuperior ſway, ſought! means of 


retaliating the injuries he imagined he had 
mained uncertain; but at. length the confede; 


ſuſtained; and according to ſome ancient hiſ- 


torians, attempted to take him off by ſtrata- | 
gem; however, he failed in his defign, and || win was flain in the field, after having had 
| the mortification to ſee his ſon Offrid fall at 


| his feet, transfixed-with an arrow. 


was compelled to yield obedience to the con- 
queror. 2 . 


* The kingdom of Kent ſeemed to be par- 


his favours, on ac- 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed by . 
, the 


count of his affection for ' Ethelburga 


king's ſiſter, whom he was deſirous of eſpouſ- 


ing, his firſt wife having died during his exile. 
Through the prevalence of his power, though 
he was a Pagan, and Ethelburga a Chriſtian, 
he obtained that princeſs in marriage, on con- 
dition that ſhe ſhould be permitted the free 
exerciſe of her religion, and retain in her 
ſervice, Paulinus, a chriſtian biſhop, who 
ſettled with the queen at Vork, the capital. 
Soon after the celebration of the nuptials, 
Edwin, at the inſtigation of his queen, and 
as ſome ſay of his chief miniſter Coiſi, em- 
- - raced the chriſtian religion, 
A. D. 627, and was baptized ar York, by 
the hands of Paulinus, whom he afterwards 
appointed biſhop of that ſee. His example 


was ſoon followed by multitudes, inſomuch, 


that according to Ninnius, no leſs than twelve 


thouſand were baptized the ſame day with 


him. 


The vaſt power and influence of Edwin, at 


length awakened the jealouſy of all the Saxon 
| 8 and eſpecially of Penda, king of 


ercia, who being of a reſtleſs, ambitious 


diſpoſition, had long deſired to exempt him- 
ſelf from paying tribute to Edwin, and now 


| part of his 
dominions, and filled with reſentment againſt 
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an inferior number of troops, gave them 


N battle. i 


A. D. 633. The en agement was carried 
on with great fury a conſiderable time on both 
ſides, during which, the fate of the day re- 


Ed 


rate princes obtained a complete victory. 1 7 
ha 


Penda was one of thoſe chriſtians, whoſe 
practices reflected a diſgrace on his profeſſion, 
which inculcates benevolence and humanity 
to all mankind, by making an inhuman ule - 
of his victory; for actuated by the moſt ma- 
lignant inveteracy, he ſpared neither ſex nor 
age; ſo that Eadfrid, ſon of Edwin, fell a 
victim to the rage of this barbarian, who 
commanded him to be murdered in his pre- 
. TEE" & a" 
His queen, with Paulinus, fled into Kent, 
and was received by the king with every token 
of affectionate reſpect; the former having 
certain lands allotted for her ſubſiſtence, and 
the latter being appointed to the ſee of Ro- 
cheſter.” 1 33 
The Northumbrians, aggrieved by the 
cruelties and injuſtice of the tyrannical Penda, 
nobly reſolved to make a vigorous effort to- 
wards the recovery of their 5 indepen- 
dency ; preferring a glorious death to a life 
of the moſt ignoble, and vile ſubjection. 
Jo promote this deſign, they placed Oſric, 
a relation of Edwin, on the throne of Deira, 
and Anfrid, ſon of Ethelfrid, on that of 
Bernicia. But theſe two princes ſurvived 
their elevation but a very ſhort time; for 
Oſric, having raſhly beſieged Ceadwalla at 


* 
. 


York, the Britiſh king made a furious fally, 


found means to form an alliance with Cead- || routed the beſiegers with great ſlaughter, and 
walla, who had been reſtored by his aſſiſtance, || with his own hand flew the young, but enter- 
and was an inveterate enemy to Edwin. || priſing prince; After this ſucceſs, Ceadwalla 
In a conference held between theſe two || advanced againſt Anfrid, who ſoon ſhared the 
princes at the court of Penda; it was agreed, || unhappy fate of his colleague. ' Ancient hiſ- 
to unite their forces and diſpute the ſuperiori torians, not a little tinctured with fanaticiſm, 
of this towering hero, in the field of battle; || impute the ill ſucceſs of theſe princes to their 
accardingly, having joined their reſpective || apoſtacy; after their acceſſion to the throne. 
armies, they advanced as far as Hatheld, in || Ofwald, a prince of undiflembled virtue, 
Yorkſhire, where Edwin met them, and with || conſummate oven, and genuine humanity, - 
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now an exile in Scotland, pierced with the 
calamities of his oppreſſed countrymen, de- 


_ termined to reſcuethem from the vileſt ſlavery, | 


or nobly periſh in the intrepid attempt. 
Aﬀeebling therefore a handful of men, 
owing with a generous ardour for the com- 
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profeſſed; his charity was without: bounds, 
and ſuch were his feelings for the diſtreſſes of 
his fellow creatures; that he ſent diſhes un» 


touched from his own table to their relief, not 


mon cauſe; he marched againſt the tyrant, | 


who apprized of his deſign, advanced to meet | 


him, deſpiſing the ſmall number of his op- 


triumphant conqueſt. 


Oſwald, like an experienced officer, proceed- 


ed with the utmoſt caution, entrenched himſelf 
in an advantageous pe 


plored the bleſſing of heaven upon his arms. 
Thus animated, and thus reſolved; they 
proceeded a little to the northward of the 
wall of Severus, where they were met by the 
army of Ceadwalla, who, advancing in-order 
to force their entrenchments, was transfixed 
by an arrow, and fell dead upon the ſpot. In } 


poſt at Hali-down, and 
erecting a croſs in the van of his camp, im- 


unpolite hoſpitality beneath the imitation of 


ponents, and exulting in affured hopes of | modern courts. 


| moft ex 


conſequence of this fatal ſtroke, a general | 


panic prevailed amongſt the Britons, of 
which the Northumbrians availing themſelves, | 


vigorouſly ſallied forth, and obtained a com- | 


plete victory, 

'Thus was liberty regained by a yourkful | 
prince, trained to the liberal ws and nurſed | 
in the ſchool of adverſity. As this wonderful | 


conqueſt was evidently the effect of the inter- 


poſiton of providence, Oſwald termed the | 


ſpot on which it was obtained, Heoffentelt, | | 


or Heaven's-field. 

Having thus obtained the crown of Dev, 
and Bernicia, he began his reign with ſuch | 
regulations both civil and religious, as gave 
his people a happy proſpect of internal peace, 
— every . bleſſing that can aggrandize a 

ate. 

- By his mild adminiſtration he cauſed them 
to forget the ſlavery, under which they had 
long groaned; and by his many virtues ſo 


enhanced his fame amongſt all the Saxon 
princes, that he was choſen head of their con- | 


federacy. In ſhort, by his whole conduct, he 
ſhewed himſelf a. prince worthy of ws ons. 
-over a free and generous people. 

In one particular inſtance, he was a-thinin 


ornament to the chriſtian religion, which he 


Te 


| 
| 


only 
ordering the. plate i in which they were ſerved 


them with the contents, but 


up to be broken in pieces and diſtributed a- 
mongſt them an old faſhioned cuſtom, an 


The tranquillity and happineſs of his FF ay | 
the renown of his character, and the ſuperior 
ſtation to which he was elated by the Savon 
E drew upon him the envy of the am- 
wed Penda, who emen — = 

ingdom with a powerful | 

Gene aſſembled his 4 with the ut 
pedition, and marched to oppoſe the 
invaders, who meeting him at a place called 
Maſenfield, a battle enſued, in which that 
brave and virtuous King was ſlain, and gave 
| name to the ſpot, which from that day was 
| called Ofweſtree. 
A. D. 642. Penda purſued his victory with 
the utmoſt cruelty and inhumanity, ordering 
the body of Ofwald to be cut into ſmall pieces 
and expoſed on piles as trophies of his victory, 
and committing all manner of outrages, 

throughout the whole country of Northum- 
berland. 
As Oßwald left a fon who was a minor; tits 
brother Ofwy was placed on the throne of 
Bernicia, and Oſwin the ſon of Oiric on that 
of Deira. 

The ſtricteſt union ſubſiſted between theſe 
two princes ſo long as they apprehended an 
invaſion from Penda; but when that fear ſub- 
ſided, Oſwy, obſerving the inactive temper uf 
his brother, formed a deſign of dethroning 
him and ſeizing on his kingdom. | 

That pacific prince, dreading the ſeverities 
of war; in order to molify his brother, diſ- 
banded his troops, and "took refuge in the 
houſe of a nobleman, whom he eſteemed as 
his friend; but he proved his teſt foe, in 
treacherouſly delivering him up to his brother, 
E whoſe orders he was cruelly put to death, 
together with a few faithful domeſtics, Who 
had accompanied their maſter in his flight. 

A. D. 651. The people of Deira, juſtly 

deteſting 


_ hery and baſeneſs, 
yo Ofwald to the throne, and thereby de- | 


ing the perpetrator 
mn raiſed Edelwald, the 


feated the deſign of the ungenerous Oſwy. if 


The new king; ſuſpecting with much reaſon 
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r of this horrid act of | ſince the death of Oſwald ; but his admi- 


niſtration' was ſq rigorous, that the oppreſſed 
Mercians, weary of the yoke, entered into a 


| confederacy, by means of which Wulphur 


| the: eldeſt fon of Penda was raued to the 


the jealouſy of the murderer, ſought to ſup- 


port himſelf againſt his power by 


entering 


into a league with Penda, who ſtill retained | 


an implacable averſion to the Northumbrians, 
though advanced to the age of fourſcore 


years. | 


* o © 


Accordingly, a league was formed between 
Edelwald and Penda; to invalidate which, 


Oſwy offered - the latter immenſe ſums, but 
the reſolute Mercian diſdained his 


Thus ſituated, Ofwy had no 
up, he bound himſelf by a moſtſolemn vow, 


to found twelve monaſteries, and oblige his 
daughter to aſſume the vel, if he obtained 


the victory; thus fookſhly attempting to 
bribe the concurrence of heaven. 

The armies of the confederates, and 
of 
=_ in Yorkſhire; but Edelwald reflecting on his 

W ſituation, and apprehending that he muſt fall 
_ 3 prey to the conqueror whether victory de- 
clared for Penda or Ofwy, retired with his 


troops, determined to remain inactive, and 


wait the event. 


Penda and the king of the Eaſt-Angles at- 


tacked the Bernicians, not { ing his in- 
tention 3 when Edelwald wheeling off with 
his party, occaſioned a general confuſion a- 
mongſt his other troops, who-thinking-them- 
felves betrayed, gave way in great re 


inſomuch, that a total rout enſued, and the 
ſlain in endeavouring to 


commanders were 
rally their men. k 
A. D. 655. This important conqueſt open- 
ed Ofwy a clear paſſage into Mercia, which 
he ſubdued without ſition, the ſons of 
Penda having fled for fecurity to another 
kin den . 4 | 
wy, in conſequence of the reduction of 
Mercia, which he kept in ſubjection three 
years, was elected chief of the Saxon mo- 
narchs, a ſtation to which no ane had arrived 


9 „ „ 
— — — — . P ˙ ˙mẽmꝛ /e ROS. 


offer, 
determined to abide by his alliance at all 


chat 
Ofwy met near a place now called Leeds, 


che ambition of his 
other recourſe, | 
than the force of arms, which having taken 


| arms againſt Wulphur, king | 
| He defeated with conſiderable loſs, and forced 


— —ͤ ͤ o ”—_— - 


throne, and the Northumbrians were com- 
pelled to abandon the kingdom. , 

A. D. 660. Edelwald dying about this 
time; Ofwy obtained the kingdom of Deira, 
which he ſoon conſigned to his fon Alfred, 
and died in peace, after a reign of twenty» 


eight years, Ii which, through his reſt- 
leis ambition he had ſpent in all the fatigues 
of war fare. . | | 


A. D. 670. He was ſucceed on the throne 

of Bernicia by his ſon Egfrid, who inheriting 

| father, compelled Alfred 

to reſign the ki of Deira, and retire to 
Ireland. Egfrid, being a prince of a bold 

and active genius, ſoon after his acceſſion, 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of taking up 

of Mercia, „ 4 | 


into his own kingdom. 

His reign is diſtinguiſhed for his 
tion to the encroachments of eccleſiaſtical 
power, and particularly the expulſion of bi- 
ſhop Wilfrid from his ſee, for his faſtidions. 


arrogance, nor could he be prevailed on to re- 


| ſtore him, by a declaration of the pope in full 


| {ynod. 


| 


This enterprizing prince attempted the con- 
queſt of Ireland, but failing in this, to com- 
penſate for the diſappointment, he turned his 
arms againſt the Scots, in violation of a treaty 
concluded with Eugenius their king, and 


| waſted great part of the country with fire and 


ſword. But at length Eugenius, having 
brought over the Picts to his alliance, attack - 


ed him ſo furiouſly, that his ar- 
4 D685. my was routed, ©! he eſcaped 
with great difficulty into his dominions. 
 Incenfed at the revolt of the Pits, he ad- 
vanced next year into their country, in order 
to chaſtiſe their treachery ; but being drawn 
into an ambuſh he was ſlain, together with 
great part of his army. 0 bo 
The Picts improving their victory, reco- 
vered part of the country they had formerly 
loft, threw off the Engliſh yoke, nor m_ 
| 1 | Is r 
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4 A. D. 565. HISTORY of 
they ever afterbe brought to pay them tribute, 


Egfrid dying without iſſue, the Northum- | 
brians e. Alfred from exile, and placed 
him upon the throne. This prince, though 
| naſtic habit, having reſigned his crown to his 
had loſt, by his prudent adminiſtration con- 
| requiſite for the arduous taſk of government. 


he was not able to recover the territories they 


tributed to the peace and happineſs of his peo- 


le during his reign over them. 
* Alfred appears to have poſſeſſed great learn- 


ing, much genius, and a fortitude not to be 
overcome by adverſity, nor appalled by dan- 


ger. Like his predeceſſor he rejected the pa- 


pal ſupremacy, and notwithſtanding the de- 


cree of his Holineſs, would never permit the 


reſtoration of the arrogant Wilfrid. 


On the demiſe of Alfred, the minority of 


his ſon gave occaſion to the uſurpation of Ea- 


dulf; but ſuch was the affection of the reſt of 


the nobles to the heirs of their late prince, 


that many of them retired with his children to 


Banbury caſtle, where they pro- 


A. P. 705. claimed Oſred, his eldeſt ſon. 
The vfurper did not ſuffer them long to re- 
main in this place, before he laid ſeige to it, 
and might have ſucceeded in his attempt, had 
he not denied the requeſt of many perſons of 
influence to reſtore biſhop Wilfrid, who on 


that account turned all his intereſt in the op- 


poſite ſcale, and ſo ſtrengthened Oſred's par- 
ty, that the uſurper was driven from the 
throne, after having been compelled to raiſe 
the ſiege with great precipitation. Being ap- 

rehended ſoon after this overthrow, he was 

eheaded as a traitor, 

The character of Oſred is branded with ſuch 
cenſures, as it is impoſſible for the efforts of 
candour to remove; and though 1 it may admit 


of ſome palliation, when it is conſidered that 
he retained the moſt inveterate averſion to 


the monks, who have repreſented him, as 
wallowing in all the enormities of luſt and 


debauchery; yet it muſt be confeſſed that his 
vices occaſioned a rebellion amongſt his peo- 


ple, and the loſs of his own life, in a con 


teſt with Kenric and Oſric who had ſer up as 


competitors for his crown. 
A. D. 716. Kenric ſucceeded to the crown, 


and left it to Ofric; but nothing remarkable | 
| of his expulſion, As he ha 


occurred, dyring the reigns of theſe. princes. 


The latter, raving. lat on the throne eleven | 


* 
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| regal dignity. 


years, left the ſucoeſſion to-Ceolwhdphe: bro. 
ther to Kenric, who being of a religious turn 
1850 of mind, after reigning ſeven 
73 or eight years, aſſumed the mo- 


nephew Eadbert, a prince furniſhed withevery 
A. D. 737. Soon after his acceſſion, his 


| dominions were invaded by the Picts, and 
Mercians; but he retaliated on them the in- 
juries he ſuſtained, by a total defeat, and 


involved them in the ſame fate with other 


enemies, whom he either defeated in the 


field, or reduced to ſubjection. Eadbert, in 
the cloſe of his reign, made an alliance with 
Onguſſa, king of the Picts, and in con- 


junction with him, recovered the city of Ar- 


cluid, capital of the kingdom of Lenox, at 
that time poſſeſſed by the Britons. - 
This prince was infected with the fame 


ridiculous enthuſiaſm as many of his prede- 
ceſſors, whoſe ſteps he followed, in abdicating 


his throne, to end his days in a monaſte 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of ſeveral 
neighbouring princes, and particularly Pepin ' 
King of France, who earneſtly lollicited his 
alliance. 

AD. 267. Eadbert, on his retirement, left 
his crown to his ſon*Oſulph, who was baſely 
aſſaſſinated by his own domeſtics, before he 


had ſat on the throne a year, upon which, the 


government devolved on Mollo-Echelwald, 
though no way related to'the blood-royal. 
In the third year of his reign, Oſwin, a 
powerful nobleman, excited a rebellion againſt 
Ethelwald, who defeated him in an engage- 
ment near Melroſs, but was ſoon taken off by | 
8 the treacherous art of Alcred, 
. 774. whom the people raiſed to the 


Alcred did not long enjoy the crown, for the 
party of the late king prevailing over his in- 
tereſt, he fled for ſafety to Kinoth, king of 
the Pits. On his retirement, Ethelred, ſon 
of Ethelwald, was placed on the throne by 
the victorious party, 

This prince began his s reign with an act 
that excited a rebellion, and proved the cauſe 

EF been railed t0 
the throne by the intereſt of faction, he 55 
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to d | 
who had eſpouſed the cauſe of his competitor; 
which furniſhed his. enemies with a pretext 
for taking up arms, and depriving him of his 
ſcepter. © | 

A. D. 779. Eltw 
ſucceeded, and obtained great renown for his 


piety and Juſtice z but did not long enjoy his 
dignity without diſturbance. lth | 
ln the ſecond year of his reign, an inſur- 
rection was raiſed by two of his nobles, who 
routed Bearne his general and purſued him to 
Saletune, where he was aſſaſſinated. 


he reigned a ſhort time in peace and tran- 


ble qualities he was at length perfidiouſly 
murdered by Siega one of his generals. 


A. D. 789. Ofred fon of Alcred ſucceeded | 


him on the throne ; but rendered himſelf fo 


contemptible by his behaviour, that he was | 


dethroned and confined in a monaſtery in the 
very firſt year of his reign. ; fene 

On the expulſion of Oſred, they 
Ethelred, who reaſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment, acted with his former tyranny and 
cruelty, and treated Oſred ſo inhumanly in 


his confinement, that he was obliged to fly to 
the Iſle of Man, in order to avoid his barba- || and unavoidable, that no prince would ven- 

Sd books ture to accept of it; ſo that there enſued an in- 
| terregnum of about thirty years, during which 
haviour, invited Oſred home; but no fooner Ei | 


rous ulage, 5 5 

The nation, exaſperated by his ſavage be- 
was he arrived, than he was deſerted by his 
troops, and being taken priſoner, flain by 
command of Ethelred. | 


——— 


The Kingdom of the E 


A MONG the many emi- 


A. D. 527. grant adventurers from 


the continent, who repaired to this iſland in 


queſt of ſettlements, a formidable body of 
Angles, under enterprizing commanders, 
landed on that part of the Britiſh coaſt, which 
extends from the mouth of the Humber to 


* 


the Thames. 
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and burnt the monaſtery of 
| tired to their own country. 


9. Elfwold, brother of Alcred 


> recalled 


9 * 
* * N 


4 D. 779. The Kingdom of the E AST-ANGLES. AD: 575. 43 
cath three of the rincipal noblemen 


A. D. 794. The Danes, who ſubſiſted by 
piracies, made a deſcent upon Northumber- 
land, in this reign, and- having plundered 

Lindisfarne, re- 

They returned the next year, and plunder- 
ed the monaſtery at Tinmouth, but being 
oppoſed by Ethelred, fled to their ſhips, an 
were afterwards overtaken by a tempeſt, in 


| which they periſned on the e coaſt. 


At length this cruel prince fell a victim 
to the ſame bloody treachery he had exer- 


| B ciſed towards others, being 
This inſurrection was quelled, after which A. D. 796. ? 


ſlain in a rebellion, raiſed by 


| his oppreſſed ſubjects after a reign of about 
quillity, but notwithſtanding his many amia- | | | 
This 
who was expelled within a month after his 
elevation, and retiring into Scotland, there 
died in a convent. 


ſeven years. Does 
tyrant was ſucceeded by Oſbald, 


Ardulph now aſcended the throne, but his 


reign was as much diſturbed as thoſe of his 


predeceſſors; and frequent rebellions being 
raiſed, he repaired to the court of Charle- 
magne, and there ended his days. | 
A. D. 806. The poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Northumberland, became ſo precarious, od 
the troubles attendant upon it ſo complicate 


the kingdom was conſtantly involved in in- 
teſtine broils, till the inhabitants were reduced 
to ſubjection by Egbert, king of the Weſt- 


- Saxons, in the year 827. 


AST-ANGLES.. 


After divers engagements, the Britons were 


reduced, and the Saxon chieftains got poſ- 


ſeſſion pf the countries they invaded. 


A 


A. D. 575. Uffa was the founder of this 
kingdom, which was. bounded on the north 
by the Humber and the German ocean, on 
the ſouth by Eſſex, and on the weſt by Mer- 
cia. It contained the provinces of Norfolk, 

ph We > Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, and part of Cambridgeſhire z its 
principal towns were Norwich, Thetford, 
Ely and Cambridge. 

Uffa enjoyed his new. acquired ſovereignty | 
but three years, at the expiration of which, 
he was ſucceeded by his ſon Titel, who 
reigned one and twenty years in as great in 
activity as his father. 

A. D. 390. Redwald, who now aſcended 
the throne, was the moſt illuſtrious of all 
the monarchs of the Eaſt-Angles ; but as 
we have already recorded his memorable ex- 
ploits in the hiſtory of the kingdom of Nor- 

4 thumberland; we paſs on to 

pr i his ſon and ſucceſſor Erpwald, 
who ſo far degenerated from the virtues of his 
father, that he rendered himſelf odious in the 
eyes of his ſubjects, by every meanneſs that 
could diſgrace royalty. 

Such was his puſillanimity and incapacity, 
that during the whole courſe of his reign, he 
ſubmitted the weighty affairs of government 
to Edwin, who might have bereaved him of 
his crown, had not the dictates of honour and 
juſtice preponderated in the boſom of that 
virtuous monarch. 

Towards the cloſe of his reign, Erpwald 
embraced chriſtianity, by which, his ſubjects, 
who were bigots to paganiſm, as well as 
averſe to his character in general, were ex- 
cited to a rebellion, in which he was aſſaſſi- 
nated by one Ricbert, a pagan, who after- 
wards conducted the affairs of ſtate without 
aſſuming the title of king, for the ſpace of 
three years, during which the thickeſt clouds 


_ of pagandarkneſs overſpread the kingdom of 


the Eaſt-Angles. 


A. D. 63 3. Theſe people, weary of the 


uſurpation of the pagan, recalled Sigebert 


from exile, and placed him upon the throne. 
A. D. 636. This prince, having been con- 
verted to the chriſtian faith during his reſi- 
dence in France, was indefatigably aſſiduous 
on his acceſſion to the throne, in reclaiming 


his ſubjects from idolatry, to the worſhip of 


the true and only God. 
In this laudable work, he was aſſiſted by 
Felix, a Bur N prieft, and to promote 
their joint endeavours, he in- 
troduced the firſt literary ſeminary, we read 
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to his brother Alphwald, at t whoſe death, 
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of in the annals of England, and furniſhed 
it v ich profeſſors of the different ſciences. 
_ Having thus accompliſhed his main deem 
like a 15 convert, he retired to the mo- 
naſte St. Edmundſbury, which he had 
imſelf, reſigning his crown to his 
kinſman EgricQ. 
The new monarch had ſcarce afcended the 
throne, when his dominions were invaded by 
Penda, king of Mercia; in conſequence; of 
which, his ſubjects, diffident of his abilities, 
had recourſe to Sigebert, intreating him to 
quit the cloiſter, and take upon him the 
command of their troops. 
After many repeated Glicications, their 
importunity prevailed, and he.came from the 
cloiſter ; but retaining his ſuperſtition to the 
laſt, would wield no other weapon than a 
wand. The fatal effect of ſuch puerile, 
frantic behaviour ſoon appeared; for the 
Eaſt-Anglian army was totally routed, and, 
— Sigebert and Egric ſlain in the field of 
attle. 

A. D. 644. Annas, a prince of the blood- 


| royal was now raiſed to the throne ;- but from 


his. virtues and abilities, deſerving of a better 
fate, than that with which he met. He kindly. 
entertained Cenowalch, who fled : to him for 
refuge, and reſtored to him his kingdom, 
which had been uſurped by Penda. 


This conduct exaſperating the furious 


monarch of Mercia, he threatened to ravage 


his country with fire and ſword, Annas there- 
fore took every neceſſary precaution for its 


defence; but was prevented by death, from 


the completion of his deſign. 

A. D. 654. He was ſucceeded by his 
brother Ethelric, who thinking himſelf un- 
able to cope with Penda, deſerted the cauſe 
of his country; and baſely violating all the 
ties of blood and honour, formed an alliance 
with its invader, and even joined him in his 
invaſion of the kingdom of Northumberland, 
where they were both vanquiſhed and ſlain by 
king Oſwy. His throne was filled by his bro- 
ther Ethelwald, the tranſactions, "of whole 
reign are wholly unknown. 

A. D. 664. Ardulph, who facceeded him, 


after a reign of nineteen years, left his N 
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paſſed to Beorna, who aſſociated Ethelred 
with him in the government : The latter dy- 
ing after he had reigned nine years, Beorna 
was in ſole poſſeſſion of the crown during the 
remainder of his life, and on his demiſe, 
ſucceeded by Ethelbert, a prince eminent 


for his learning and charity; and one, whoſe 


N he Kingdom of 


| by HIS kingdom by far 
A. D. 582 the moſt conſiderable 


of the Heptarchy, was founded by Crida, a 


deſcendant from Withelga, the ſecond ſon of 
Woden, ' ©; ids 3 Hy 

It was called Mercia from Merc, a Saxon 
word, which ſignifies a bound ; becauſe guard- 
ed'on all ſides, by large rivers that ran into 
the ſea, and ſerved for boundaries to all the 
other kingdoms. | 

This monarchy contained in extent, one 
hundred and ſixty miles, and in breadth one 
hundred. The principal towns were Lincoln, 


Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, 


Litchfield, Northampton, Glouceſter, Derby, 
yur Shrewſbury, Stafford, Oxford, and 
nibh” os. 4 + 2 
A. D. 594. Upon the demiſe of Crida 
the founder, Ethelbert, king of Kent, ſeized 
upon this kingdom, as the lineal deſcendant 
of Hengiſt; but finding that his uſurpation 
produced diſcontent, he reſigned it to Wibba, 
the ſon of Crida, who, after a reign of nine- 
teen years, without tranſacting a memorable 
exploit, left his crown to Penda his ſon. 
A. D. 614. Ethelbert, who ſtill reigned 
in Kent, fearing his reſtleſs ambition, and 
turbulent temper, again ſeized on the throne, 
and having retained it for the ſpace of one 


year, reſigned it in favour of his couſin 
Ceorlus, Who reigned ten years, after which 


he was ſucceeded by Penda. 

Having already related the character and 
memorable tranſactions of this prince, we 
mall only remark, that he was an inplacable 


foe to chriſtianity, and put five chriſtians to. 


death; yet ſtrange as it muſt appear, he 
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noble ſoul diſdaining to harbour a ſuſpicion of 
baſeneſs or treachery in others; fell a ſacrifice 
2 to the wiles of the deſigning 
A. D. 749. Offa, king of Mercia, who 
upon his death, united Eaſt-Anglia to his 
own dominions. . 


M ER CIA. e 


diſcovered not the leaſt reſentment againſt 
his fon Peada, for embracing that religion, 
nor took the leaſt notice of his introducing a. 
conliderable number of chriſtian prieſts, who 
openly inculcated the ſacred doctrines of the 
goſpel throughout his dominions. 
|. A. D. 655. His fon Peada ſucceeded but 
to a part of his dominions, Oſwy retaining 
the reſt till his death, which was effected by 
poiſon, adminiſtered to him by his wife, but. 
according to fome writers, by his mother. 

A. D. 657. But Wulphur, who inherited 
the furious diſpoſition of his father Penda, 
ſoon wreſted the crown from Oſwy, and in- 
creaſed his dominions, by the conqueſt of the 
Ifle of Wight, which he afterwards preſented. 
to Adelwalch, king of the Weſt-Saxons. 

A. D. 659. He then extended his terri- 
tories beyond the Severn, driving the Britons 
from their poſſeſſions, and ſubduing thoſe 
tracts of the country, which afterwards formed 
the dioceſe of Hereford, and part of Wor- 
ceſter. The kingdoms: of the Eaſt-Saxons, 
and Eaſt-Angles, felt the power of his arms, 
and were reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage, in 
which they continued till the end of the 
Heptarchy. LY 

Peada was thus fortunate in all his enter- 
prizes, till the year before his death, when he 
was defeated by Egfrid, and afterwards en- 
gaged in a war with Eſcuin, king of Weſſex, 
as we have already relate. HA 

A. D. 675. At his death he left the crown 

to his ſon Kenrid, who being an infant was 
ſupplanted by his uncle Ethelred. 3 
The uſurper was no ſooner ſeated on the 


throne, than he erected the province of He- 
. refordſire· 
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en into an 1 monarchy 
in favour of his brother Merowald, who, to- 
ther with his younger brother Mercelm, 
ying without iſſue, it reverted to the kingdom 
nie of Mercia, which now by the 
Ys Joint conſent of the king and 

the ſtates, was divided into the five dioceſes of 


Worceſter, Litchfield, Leiceſter, Lindfay or 
Cednaceſter and Hereford. 


Ethelred now ſeemed to enjoy his former 
conqueſts in a ſtate of tranquillity ; when his 
Queen Aſtritha was murdered by the northern 
Mercians, and the little concern Ethelred 
ſhewed to revenge her death, has afforded 
ground for Nies, that he was acceſſary to 
the horrid deed. However, it is certain, that 
he ſoon after reſigned his crown to Kenred, 
and retired to a monaſtery in Lincolnfhire, in 
in which he reſided twelve years, and died 
abbot of the place. 

Kenred having reigned only four years, 
without any remarkable tranſaction, reſigned 
the reins of government into the hands of 
his uncle Ceolred; a prince as active and en- 
terprizing as his 1 * was flothful 1 
dilatory. 

A. H. 509. He maintained a long and at 
perate war with Ina king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
in which neither party could boaſt any deci- 
five advantage. As he was too much under 
the guidance of reaſon to ſuffer the privileges 
of the monks to ſtand in competition with his 
views of intereſt or glory; we need not 
wonder that his character was traduced, and 
his life treacherouſly taken away by poiſon, at 
the inſtigation of that religious body, who 
pretend to juſtify the vileſt deeds, if perpe- 
trated to eſtabliſh their uſurped dominion 
over the reaſon and conſciences of mankind. 


A. D. 716. He was ſucceeded by Ethe- 


bald, whoſe perſonal accompliſhments and 


heroic ſpirit had rendered him ſo formidable 
to Ceolred, that he cauſed him to go into exile 
during bis reign. 

On his acceſſion to the crown, his firſt ſtep 
was to invade Northumberland, in which he 


manifeſtly acted wan all the ties of honour 


and juſtice; but while he was proſecuting this 


iniquitous deſign, his own ominions were 
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| invaded by the Weſt-Saxons under Ethelhard, 

. whom: he quickly age. to retreat with loſs 

into his own coun . 

During che courſe of his reign, he was en. 
in ſeveral other wars with the neigh- 

bouring ſtates of the Heptarchy, but at bo 

| defeated by Cuthred king of Weſſex, and Fo 


his life in a rebellion of his ſubjects, head. 
ed by one Beornred, whom the mutineers af. 
terwards choſe. for their king. _ 

But this Beornred governing in a manner 
ſuitable to the means by which he acquired 
his dignity; the Mercian nobles exerted their 
power and influence againſt him ſo effectually, 
that they expelled him from the throne, and 

veſted Offa, nephew to the late king with the 
royal ſcepter. 
. This prince, whoſe character is very dif. 
| ferently drawn by different hiſtorians, ſeems 
to have been principally actuated, by an in. 
ſatiable thirſt for glory, and unconquerable 
deſire of fame. 
| Theſe motives appear in the oreateſt part of 
the conduct of his life, which was ſpent in 
indefatigable attempts toaggrandize his name, 
His firſt military expedition was againſt 
the kingdom of Kent, the king of which he 
ſlew with his own hand near Otford upon the 
Darent. He likewiſe defeated Kenwulph 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, near Bleſſington 
or Benſon in Oxfordſhire, and. made himſelf 
maſter of that place. 

A. D. 771. Purſuing his conqueſts, he 
| marched to the northward, and invaded Nor- 
thumberland, which being rent with civil di 
cord, fell an eaſy p to his victorious arms. 

A. D. 779. The Britons taking the ad- 
vantage of theſe wars amongſt di Saxon 
princes, made ſudden inroads on their do- 
minions, which, becauſe unexpected, proved 
generally ſucceſsful ; Offa making prepars- 
tions againſt them; their king Marmodius 

entered into a treaty with him in order to gain 
time; but the Mercian, by way of ſecurity 
| from any further incurſions, threw up a ſtrong 
intrenchment from the mouth of the river Pee 
in Flintſhire, to the fall of the Wye near Bri 
tol. This arduous work, the Britons called 
in their own language Claud Offa, and the 
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emdias of it are till known. by the name of | 


'- 
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its demolition, aſſembled their ſcattered forces 
under pretenee 


— 


Chriſtmas; and in violation of the truce, 


made an irruption, threu down the banks in 


But Offa ſoon, retaliated theſe injuries, by 


W {::ing on the hoſfhges; entering Wales with 
\ formidable army, and driving the'vanquiſhed | o 
of Britain. 


itons farther up the country 
17 he rapid Kiceel of his arms, and the 
luſtre of his exploits, acquired him great re- 
nown, and caſt a temporary veil over his 
vices; nay ſo formidable did he appear to the 


neighbouring ſtates of the Heptarchy, that 


they applied to Charlemagne, to interpoſe 
his good offices in their behalf. | 

A. D. 776. The French monarch exerted 
himſelf ſo effectually on che occaſion, that 
Offa, who had conceived a ſingular eſteem 
for a prince whoſe proweſs reſembled his own, 


conſented to an accommodation of affairs with 
the Saxon princes. | 


But the very powers, for whom ' Charle- 
magne had interpoſed, ſoon broke the peace 
which he had effected; however, Offa re- 
pelled their inyaſions, and on their al to 
their former interceſſor, made ſuch prepara- 
tions naval and military, as convinced him that 
it was more for his intereſt to remain neuter, 
than any farther remonſtrate on the conduct 
of ſo powerful a prince as the king of Mereia. 
A. D. 786. After theſe exploits, he ad- 
mitted his ſon; Egfrid to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and married his daughter Edburga, 
to Brightrie, king of the Weſt- Saxons, in 
conjundlion with whom," he repulſed the 
Danes, who had made a 'deſcent upon his 


coaſts; ſo that now his renown equalled, if 


not tranſcended; that of any ſovereign, who 
had ruled over the Saxon Heptarchy. 


of celebrating the feſtival of | 
ſeveral places, filled up the ditch, and penes | 


4 trated into the territories of Offa, committing 
gagrant acts of hoſtility wherever they went. | 
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Aſpiring after the territories of Ethelbert, 
king of Eaſt- Anglia; with the greateſt ſhew 
of friendſhip he invited that prince to his 


| court, under pretence of concluding a treaty 
of marriage betwen him and. his daughter, 


| Fw and there procured his aſſaſſi- 
2 A.D ar Jap nation. Whatever may have 
been offered 


the territories of the murdered. prince, too 


| ſtrongly indicates guilt, to eſcape the imputa- 


| the papal ſupremacy in the reign of Henry 


But his boundleſs ambition prompted. him | 


co an action which ſullied all his glories, and 
will brand his memory with diſgrace, ſo lon 
as there remains a, ſentiment of honour, jul- 
Lice, or human.. 


v 


% 


rr A ee , 


tion under which he generally, and we pre- 


{ume to add, deſervedly lies, in the annals 


Affecting a remorſe for the late incident, or 
rather infècted with a ridiculous enthuaſiaſm, 
the epidemical diſeaſe of the times; to ſettle 
accounts of conſcience with the pope, Adri- 


an I. he undertook a journey to Rome, where. 
he obtained a pardon, from that inſolent pre- 


tender to the ſole prerogative of deity, for a 
moſt horrid act of inhumanity, and diſinge- 


nuity, in conſideration of impoſing on his 


ſubjects, a tax originally called Rome-ſcot or 
Peter- pence, becaule it amounted to a penny 
each family, and was levied on the firſt of 
Auguſt, on which is celebrated the feaſt of 
St. Peter ad Vincula.” This tax, to the 
eternal infamy of this nation, was levied by 
the pope's agents for upwards of ſeven hun- 
dred years, till it was aboliſhed, together with 


VIII. Having purchaſed by his liberality, 
a plenary abſolution from all his ſins; Offa 


returned to England, and erected the monaſ- 


J. D. 5706. dery of St. Albans, where he 
. H. 79% reſided as ſteward, till he re- 
ſigned his breath, after a reign of thirty- nine 
Years. WEIS Ik 
The regal power now centered in Egfrid, 
from whom, as he began his reign with ſome 
popular acts, the nation conceived no ſmall 
hopes; but their expectations were ſoon ren- 
dered abortive, by his dying about five months 
after his acceſſion.  . F | 
He was ſucceeded by Kenulph, a prince 
deſcended in a collateral branch from Penda, 
and an inheritor of the virtues and ambition 
of his family. He advanced with a power- 


| ful army into Kent, in order to chaſtiſe the 


P arrogance 


by monkiſh writers in palliation 
| of this fouleſt deed, his taking poſſc ſſion of 
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| repreſent as having uſurped the throne of that 
country. Taking him priſoner with little 
oppoſition, in the fury of his zeal, he ordered 


and carried him prifoner into Mercia, after 
he had placed Cuthred upon the throne of 
Kent, MEG Ng 
Some writers, and particularly William of 
i have endeavoured to ſoften this 


act of barbarity, by ſetting forth the arro- 


gance of Egbert, who from the humble ſtate 
of a private monk, had raiſed himſelf by 
cabals to the throne ; but the diſtance of thoſe 
times will not permit us toaſcertain aſſertions 
of this kind; nor is there any rule for the 
direction of our judgment, but the great 

ſtandard of morality and juſtice. 
A. D. 819. Kenulph died after a reign of 


A conciſe view of the genius, cuſtoms, and manners, of the SAXONS, 


HE prevailing form of government a- 
mongſt the ancient Saxons, reſembled 
the ariſtocratical, rather than the nionarchical; 
the moſt ſucceſsful in war, being conſidered 
as the firſt in rank, and the moſt eminent in 
council, as ſuperior in authority. They had 
ſtated times and places for holding their pub- 
lic meetings, on which occaſion they uſually 
appeared in arms. 
Silence having been proclaimed by a prieſt, 
ſome perſon of diſtinction aroſe and opened 
tbe cauſe of their meeting, when thoſe pre- 
tent expreſſed their approbation by the clan- 
gor of their arms, or their diſlike by a tumul- 
tuous noiſe. Fo « 
The bulinefs of theſe afſemblies was to ap- 
point by choice chieftains for their ſeveral 
diſtricts, villages, &c. each of theſe was aſ- 


ſiſted by an acceſſor or ſideſman, of whom || Scotland, of receiving rents in kinds, or the 
there were an hundred in number. I commodities of the tenant. | 11 
None could be admitted to public council The Saxons were divided into three claſſes, 
without the general conſent of thefe chiefs, | the nobles, the free men, and the flaves, 
who haq the diſtribution of all honours and | with a prohibition from contracting alliances 
rewards, and were therefore applied to by all | out of their reſpective claſs.  __ 
the officers of their reſpective juriſdiction, Their religion, before the — 3 
55 6 : chriſtianity, 
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a arrogance of Egbert Prin, whom hiſtorians | 


his hands to be cut off, and his eyes put out, 


with the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy 


=P TELL the. dd es.” 8 
3 
1 o d 
4 — , 4 : 
* 


4 26k 


* 


n 
e 3 ap years, and. was ſucceeded by 
Kenelm, who was aſſaſſinated ſoon after hi, 
acceſſion,” by order of his ſiſter Quendrida 
But this unnatural ſiſter did not long enjoy 
the fruits of her ambition, being depoſed by 
Ceolwulph uncle to the late king, who in the 
e year of his reign was ſlain by Beor. 
nulph.. | r 18 
5 + he uſurper was defeated and ſlain, by the 
king of the Eaſt-Angles, and Ludican, who 
ſucceeded him on the throne, underwent the 
ſame fate; aſter which Wiglaff aſſumed: the 
reins of government, and was defeated by i 
Egbert, who ſubdued the v dom of 
Mercia, and in e of 
A. D. 799. ſix years, united it, — * 


under his dominion, affixing to the Whole, 2 
the common name of EnoLand. WM 


* 


According to Tacitus, the huſband ſettled 
a dowry upon the wife, and not the wife 
on the huſband; but a violation of the mar. 
riage bed was branded with the moſt notorious 
marks of infamy. n KM ON 
Children ſucceeded to the inheritance of 
their parents without will, but after their 
ſettlement in Britain, they altered their con- 
ſtitution, and free tenure grantable by deed, 
was deemed alienable by will; but in lands 
held by feofage, all the ſons inherited alike. 
The crime of murder was puniſhed by 2 
fine of cattle, which was diſtributed amongſt 
the relations of the deceaſed. 4 
The landlord had a right to - preſcribe to 
the tenant the exact quantity of corn, cattle, 
or clothes, payable as rent, from which was 
derived the cuſtom, which fill prevails in 


. ; 


4 B. $60.” 


ehriktianity, was Akraigttecl with ſuperſtition and | intemperate and ri 
pa gaming was notorious to a proverb, and pre- 


ic Th Fs med divination, and drew 
wr if 55 ges much in the manner of 
the ancient Petfians and Romans. They had 
a number of idols, which bore a ſtrong af- 


7 


finty to thoſe of other nations. Their Woden | 


was the ſame with Mercury, to whom they 


ſacrificed on the fourth day of the week, with 
us Wedneſday. Freja was the ſame with Ve- 


nus, and Tuyſco, . whom they eſteemed - as 
the founder of their nation, gave name to 
the third day of the week or our Tueſday. 


was the goddeſs Hertha, called by Tacitus 


| fairs. 


The peculiar gr are of the Anglo-Saxons | 
8 


Herthus; by whom they meant Mother Earth, 
who was thought to interfere in all human af- | 
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| of agriculture than was barely ſufficient to 


- of. 


* 


intemperate and riotous ; their attachment to 


vailed in ſuch a degree, that the loſer ſub- 
mitted not only his property, but his liberty, 
to 5 diſpoſal of his more fortunate anta- 
They were robuſt in conſtitution, daring in 
emergency, but inhumanly cruel to diſtreſſed 
captives. They ſeem to have ha very little 
knowledge of arts and ſciencies, nor any more 


raiſe Born” | 

© Such were the Saxons before their conver- 
ſion to chriſtianity, which had even in its 
dark ftate a happy tendency on their princi- 
ples, and practices in general, by bringing 


: 25 | them over from a devotion to ſenſual appe- 

With reſpect to the manners of the Saxons; || tite, to the laws of reafon and humanity, or 1 
likewiſe thoſe of mankind in general, they || in other words, humanizing the almoſt ſavage 1 
\ were blended with virtue and vice. They were || breaſt. a 85 11 
yaliant and hoſpitable ; but at the ſame time | | x 

1 £1 © 01.341 7 1 
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EGB E RT firſt King of all ENGLAND. 1 
| | | i 


A. 8 N the courſe of a confuſed 


it has been obſerved, that on the demiſe of 
Brightric, the illuſtrious Egbert was invited to 
his native kingdom, in order to aſſume that 
crown to which he was entitled by lineal deſcent. 


During his exile, he had refided at the | 


court of Charlemagne, where he ſtudiouſſy 


cultivated every qualification that could ren- | I ! 
| Britons, Egbert, to ef ſo formidable an * 


der him beloved at home, and revered a- 


led to univerſal monarchy. y. 


Thus ſeated on the throne of the Weſt- | 
Saxons, he could not be a ſtranger to the | | 
| Gwyneth by dint of ſuperior proweſs, —_— 
the Heptarchy; but acted with the greateſt || 
| diſpoſition of theſe people, to prevent any fu- 1 


advantages he had over all the monarchs of 


Precaution, leſt his neighbours ſhould be 
alarmed, and thereby prompted to meaſures 
that might interrupt the proſecution of his 


main deſign. Convinced of the neceſſity of 


humbling the Britons, Egbert very wiſely 


determined to make them tlie firſt object of by I 
- account of the Heptarchy, | groan | a 4 


vigorous efforts. 


union, an expedition into their country, xz 
| and though they very reſolutely oppoſed 1 
his attacks, defeated them in ſeveral engage- 1 


his arms. | . 1 
A. D. 808. The ſeat of his firſt campaign 1 
was Cornwall, where he convinced his ſoldiers if | 
| of the ſuperiority of the diſcipline he intro- ..." 
| duced; the Britons being unable to reſiſt 1 
them, notwithſtanding they made the moſt 2 


The Welch intending to aſſiſt the Cornifh | þ | 


ments, and wreſted from them the province of 1 


Having experienced the hardy, obſtinate n 


ture diſturbances in their quarter, he enafted —- + 
a law, which prohibited any Briton, upon the nt 
pk. penalty of death, from paſſing Offa's | 
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50. A. D. 823. HISTORY of 


The death of Kenulph -happening at this 


juncture, Egbert was immediately raiſed. to 
the head of the Heptarchy, while every thing 
conſpired to favour his grand projetk. -........ 
Exeter, with all the county of Devon, ſub- 
mitted to his arms; he had routed the Britons 
at Camelford; and taken the city of Cheſter. 


This ſeries of ſucceſs, which had crowned | 
his arms, excited the envy and jealouſy of Be- | 
of Mercia, who foreſeeing the | 
portunity of Egbert's abſence, to invade that ff ciled the Mercians (who eſteemed Wiglaff) 
2 of his territories, which bordered on his „ 


ornulph King | 
danger of his own dominions, took the op- 


cngdom, f 77 

Faving entered into an alliance with the 
Britons, they united their forces, and deter- 
mined to invade the newly conquered counties 
of Devon and Cornwall, but were defeated 


after a very obſtinate engagement, at Ellar- | 


dine, now Wilton in Wiltſhire, and thereby 
prevented from the execution of their plan. 
A. D. 823. The victor, inſtead of purſu- 
ing his conqueſt, ſent his ſon Ethelwulph, 
Alſtan biſhop of Sherborne, and Wulphard, 


an experienced general, into Kent, Where 


Baldred held his power as tributary to the 
Mercians. On the approach of his troops, 
that daſtardly vaſſal abandoned his kingdom 
to Egbert, who annexed it to his own domi- 
nions; and ſo great was his ſucceſs, that in a 
ſhort time all that part of the South-Saxon 
kingdom, which had not been abſolutely re- 
duced by Ina, ſubmitted to his victorious 
arms, together with all the country of the 
Eaſt-Saxons ; ſo that within the ſpace of twen- 
ty years after his return from exile, he was in 
full poſſeſſion of four of the kingdoms that 
formed the Heptarchy. | | 


Beornulph finding himſelf unable to cope 


with the power of Egbert, carried his arms 
againſt the Eaſt-Angles, in order to chaſtiſe 
them for their inſolence; but this attempt coſt | 
him his life, after the total defeat of his army. | 

Upon his death, the Mercians raiſed Lu- 


dican to the throne, who penetrated into Eaſt- 


Anglia with a numerous army; but: he was 
either ſlain in battle, or aſſaſſinated by the 


enemy. | 


The Mercians, diſcovering chat Egbert 
privately aſſiſted the Eaſt-Angles, and there- 


that had 


— — — 4 Oo 


* 


+3. 


to their ſubmiſſive ſtatee.. 
Egbert having quelled theſe. inſurrections, 


| and provided for the, tranquillity of Mercia, 
reſumed his operations, againſt the Welch, 


who became an eaſy conqueſt to ſo experien- 


to the arts and fatigues of war 

Northumberland -was the only kingdom, 
ad not ſubmitted. to this [enterpriſing 
monarch ; but when his army penetrated into 
Yorkſhire, the king, in order to anticipate an 


| ced a leader, at the head of troops accuſtomed 


event he foreſaw as certain, voluntarily ſub- 


to the Eaſt-Angles, and became tributary to 


the mighty, Egbert. 


= 


* 


- This enterpriſing prince, being now become 


indiſputed monarch of the ſeven provinces of 


the Heptarchy; in order to give a ſanction to 
his authority, ſummoned a general council of 
| clergy and laity at Wincheſter, where, with 
the unanimous conſent of all preſent, he was 


ſolemnly crowned king of Eng- 


. 4. D 3 land, iſſued an edict for aboliſn- 
ing all diſtinctions among the Saxon king- 
| doms, and commanded their united Heptar- 
chy, to be called from that time by the name 
| of England. 0 Leng] 2 


| - Egbert, was now poſſeſſed of more power 
and glory, than any kin 


ing, that had preſided 
in this aflang, and had nothing to fear from 
the attempts of - neighbouring monarchs, and 
it is reaſonable to think, he, would. have 
equally. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the milder arts 
of peace, had not the, piratical Danes interrupt» 


ed his, tranquillity, by. continual invafions. 


| Theſe people, thoſe termed, Danes in gene? 


i 


ral, were compoſed of different nations, in- 


habiting the countries of Jutland- Sweden, 
1 Ws 8 Denmark, 


ins 
| x their ow Wig: 
{| laff for their king. He exerted his utn 2.4 


_ © 
\ pe 


a 8 * 
| : * = 
«2's 
AD 332. 
4 2 b 


Denmark, and Norway 
Panic, ly Shiver me pp e From 


Leas 


Piracy amongſt 
In honourable yo ofeffion, _ did their v 
ws chink it beneath their ity. They 
ent on their expeditions in 


Jutland. 


proviſions for a cruize. 
A. D. 832. 
Saxons had long been at # low ebb, they landed 


in the iſfand of Sheppey in Kent, and ſoon 
laid it waſte with fire and ſword. Encouraged | 
by this ſueceſs, next year they made a de- 


ſcent at Tinmouth, where having received a 
ſmall check, they re-embarked, and landed 
a formidable body at Charmouth in Dor- 
ſetſnire 


Egbert no ſooner MEE ;ntelfigetce of | 


their "deſcent, than he marched * them; 


rnb 1 
That they were a but with too kcbagenbr A force, 0 58 
hiſtory of Charlemagne, who carried on 

. ef e leſs than Mitry years with that 

; and at length com pelle them to re. 


oft theſe nations was "Goat | 


ls which they 
jorked" with falls and bars, and yadebrs would 
contain about five hundred men with neceflary | 


As the naval Gree of the | 


ſeven years, and ten as fovercign 0 


fl ow „ 
| | 83 8. N 
: . 4 * By 


in this firſt attempt he was worſted. The kin 
Ae was obli 80 to Fa pe by, favour o 
the night veral of his princi al officers 
Were left dent in the fleld of owning e Fg 
A. D. 835. About three years after this, 
larger fleet arrived, and a numerous body 


ery | 25 12 oh landed in Cornwall, and being 


Joined by the Britons, adyanced in order to 
furprize. E 
ſecond viſit, had kept an army in readineſs, 
turned the ſurprize upon them, and in an 


engagement at Helſtone in Cornwall, obtained 
a complete victory over theſe ſavages, which 
| amply compenſated his former lols, and for 


re] time freed England from their inva- 
1 

A. D. 836. In the followin yeat this 
founder of the Engliſh ene paid that 
debt from which no mortal is exempt, leaving 
behind him the character of a magnanimous 
prince and a conſummate politician ; >. he 
reigned as ſuperior of the Hep Fireh . twenty- 


Te 


"i -- 


Egbert, is repreſented by ancient hiſ- 
torians, as. of an indolent and- pacific - diſpo- 
ſition, on which account, during the life of 


his eldeſt brother, he was educ ted in the 
monaſtery and had entered into holy orders; 
but on = demiſe of his brother, -he-quatted || - 
the monkiſh habit, aſſiſted his Father? in his | 

expeditions againſt the Danes, and gave ſome || 


proofs of his co > nevertheleſs; 155 was 


naturally inclined; to — and ſeems to have 


had no reliſh for the arts of war. 
A. D: $17, In the; firſt year of his beige 
a fleet of thoſe ——— -of thirty fail, 
appeared off Soar 
fore ſent: Wul 
2 chaſtiſe them for their inſolence. The 
gliſh general gave them I, routed their 


ry us 1 farcetive of the bent 


| obtained the advantage 
| ſupplies, they rallied, and the Engliſh ſuſ- 
tained an overthrow, with the loſs of their | 


; Echelwulph there: 
phard, an eminent commander, | 


ETHELWULPH 


army, and drove them back to their is 83 
but rick deprived him of the reward of bis 


victory, and gave the brutal | invaders: freſn 
ſpirits, inſomuch, that before the army had - 
retired to their quarters, ny n a derer 82 


deſcent upon Portland. 

An army was then ſent to op 
under the command of Exhefhelim, WhO 
charged them at firſt with ſuch fury, that he 
but receiving freſh 


gallant commander. 
A. 2.838. The enſuin g year they landed 
at Romney, and defea 1 Herebert, wha 


marched to oppoſe their progrels.  Elated 
with this ſucceſs, they penetrated farther into 


the country, and over-ran Lind, Eaſt- 
Q MES 


; but the king. expecting a 
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marks of cruelty, as muſt fill the benevolent 
mind with horror and deteſtation.”.. .. 1... 
A. D. $39. Soon after, London,  Can- 
terbury, and Rocheſter, felt the dire effects 


of their barbarity. The variety of deſcents | 
they had made in ſeveral parts of the king- | 
dom, had diſcovered its fertility ; determining | 
| Ethelwulph and his ſon; Ethelbald, were-rout-- 


therefore to make a ſettlement in it; they ar- 
A. D. 840 rived in a fleet of thirty ſail at 


Charmouth, where they had 
formerly defeated the Engliſh under Egbert. 
This formidable invaſion rouſed the indo- 


lent Ethelwulph from his monkiſh lethargy; 


| 


| 


: 


| board a fleet. of three hundred ; ; 
che river Thames, tool London and\Canter-- 


— — 


52 A. P. 839, HISTORH of οꝙ,R0) ND. Ane 
Anglia, and Kent, leaving behind them ſuch I 4 D. 8g 


the Danes embarked the following ſpring on 


ail, entered 


bury, and routed Bertulph, King of- Mere 
when, thinking that nothing could-withitand. 
their, progreſs, they penetrated into Surry, 
but _ met at a place called Okely, by 


ed by the two princes with incredible laugh. 


| 


. 


ter, notwithſtanding which, they made good. 
their winter quarters in the Iſle of Thanst. 
A. D. 853. Bertulph king of Mereia dy- 
ing this year, was ſucceeded by Buthred, who. 


he afſembled his forces, advanced at their head || had married: the daughter of Ethelwulphz - 


againſt the ravagers, gave them battle, but 
experienced the ſame ill fortune with his va- 
liant father, being obliged to leave the Danes 
maſters of the field; however, they did not 


* 


and now. aſſiſted his father in ſubduing the 
Welch, who had taken up arms againſt his 
government. The Danes repeating. their 
outrages, an attempt was made by the united 


chuſe to maintain their ground, but once more forces of Surry and Kent to diſlodge them; 
departed from the iſland. In a ſhort time || but the Danes. obtained a complete victory, 


however they returned, in order to aſſiſt the 
Britons againſt Wiglaff, tributary king. of 
A.D. 8 Mercia, whoſe cauſe was eſ⸗ 
2. 843. pouſed by Ethelwulph:; har- 
raſſed therefore with continual broils, and de- 


and the two governors Alcher. and Hudda, 
loſt their lives im the battle. 

Ethelwulph's ſucceſs at Okely, furniſhed 
him with: an opportunity of indulging has: 
ruling paſſions oi indolence and ſuperſtition.. 


ſirous of repoſe, he beſtowed the provinces ||. His confidence and favours. were ſhared- be- 
of the Eaſt and South Saxons, together with. ||' tweem two prelates of oppoſite characters, 
|. Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and Alftan: 
' biſhop of Sherborn, The former of thele,. 


that of Kent, upon his fon Athelſtan. 


Though this expedient contributed to the. 


ſecurity of the ſouthern parts of the kingdom: 
it did not free it entirely from invaſions. The 


ith, as much "bigouy 
an 


and enthuſiaſm, but: 


infinitely more art and cunning than his royali 


A.D. 84 PRE owns appeared off the river | maſter, gratified his prevailing paſſion. far 4 


Parret in Semetſet{tnre;- but 
wereattacked and routed by the Engliſh forces 


with ſuch ſlaughter, as procured the kingdom 
_ a ſhort reſpite from their outrages. 


A. D. 851. In a ſew years theſe piratical 
ravagers arrived with a large fleet, and in 
more numerous bodies; but the event did not 
anſwer their expectations, one party of them 
being routed by Ceorl at Wenbury; while 
Athelſtan defeated them in a naval engage- 
ment near Sandwich, took nine of their 


ſhips, and obliged the reſt to leave the coaſt. 


As no mention is made of Athelſtan after this 


action with the pirates off Sandwich, it is 
conjectured he fell in that glorious attempt to 
reſcue his country from the outrages of thoſe 
barbarians.. | 8 
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monkiſh indolence, by expatiating on the 
benefits of a holy retirement, and the advan- 
tages of contemning- earthly pomp for à 
devout attachment to religious exerciſes. 
Alſtan, who was a man of reaſon and re- 
flection, a politician and a patriot, as well as 
a divine, exerted his utmoſt efforts to rouſe 
his lethargic ſovereign to a generous concern 
for his country's cauſe, by ſetting before him 
the examples of his illuſtrious anceſtors, and 
the obligations religion inculcated to the per- 
formance of the great duties he owed to the 
people committed to his care and protection. 
Such being the different diſpoſitions of theſe 


prelates; when the nation was alarmed by an 
| invaſion, the king attended to the counſel of 
Alſtan; but n 


* 
» 
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ſooner was the impending 
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ſtorm blown over, than he became a dupe to 


ſuggeſtions of Swithin, who taking ad- 
ne his weakneſs, made him a very 


tool, and obt 1e mo 
for the monkiſh herd 


Ethelwulph, as a proof of his zeal for re- 
culiar veneration. for the 


ligion, and his | 
-eat head of the church, ſent his fon Al- 
red at the age of frve years to Rome, to re- 


ceive confirmation from his holineſs, Pope 
e 543 24 3 e 


Leo l 


Not content with this token of his piety, 


to finiſh the fanatical farce, he determined to 
viſit the pontiff himſelf, . me his ſon to 
_ accompany him in his journey. 

A. D. 885. Regardleſs therefor; of the 
danger of his ſubjects, and without even ap- 
pointing a regency to adminiſter in his ab- 
lence, he ſet out, and was received on his ar- 


rival, by his holineſs, . with every mark of 


diſtinction due to ſo great a benefactor to the 
Roman ſee. He rebuilt the Engliſh College 
that had. been burnt down; engaged to eſta- 
bliſh the tax of Peter's pence, and to pay 
an annual tribute-of: two kundred marks, to 
be expended in tapers for the churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, or ſuch other purpoſes as 
the pope ſhould ſee fit. Sify” 229 

This weak prince paſſed from folly to 
folly ; for, ſtaying ſome time in France, in his 
return home, he was captivated with Judith, 
the daughter of Charles the bald, then a wi- 
dow, married her though very young, and by 
that imprudent ſtep ſo embroiled the future 
part of his life, that he had well nigh paid 
the forfeit of, his, folly, with the loſs of his 


Crown. 


While Ethelwulph was employed in this | 
fanatical and ridiculous purſuit; his kingdom 
$ ſphere, had he not. been actuated by a moſt:  _ 


was expoſed. to the inſults of a rapacious 


brained the moſt laviſh donations | oF; his counts 
I Eanwulph earl of Somerſet, and Ethelbald 


| face of anarchy and confuſion, that the patrio- 
| tic prelate Alſtan fearing that the bigotry and 
| indolence of the king would be productive 
of the ruin of his country; engaged with 


the prince royal, in a glorious plan for the 
retrieval of the honour of the crown, and 
| fixing the government on a more ſolid foun- 
dation. Meaſures were therefore concerted 
for oppoſing his return, but before they could 
be carried into exeeution, the king arrived 
accompanied by his new queen. 
Ethelbald, encouraged by the general mur- 
mur of the people againſt his father for vio- 
lating the law enacted by the Weſt-Saxons;. 
in beſtowing the title and dignity of queen 
upon his new conſort, proſecuted his deſigns, 
ſo that a civil war now appeared inevitable; 
| when happily ſome noblemen and prelates, 
who had the good of their country at. heart, 
interpoſed, brought the king and his ſon to 


terms of accommodation,, and prevented the. 
effuſion of human blood. 
Peace and tranquillity being reſtored by the 
ceſſion of the ancient kingdom of Weſſex 
| to Ethelbald; the old king employed the re- 
| ſidue of his life in acts of charity and devo- 
| tion, and making the neceſſary preparation 
| for his diſſolution. The territories over which 
he ruled, he bequeathed. to his fon Ethelbert, 
and on his death without male iſſue, they.” 
vere entailed on Alfred. His perſonal eſtate 
vas devoted to charitable uſes, and to his im- 
wartal honour, he ordered that all: his ſuc- 
eeſſors ſhould. maintain one poor perſon. out 
Jof every tenth family. He died at Win- 
J. D. 837). Cheſter, and left behind him 
H. 857. the character of a well diſpoſed. 
prince; who might have ſhone in his exalted 


: 


enemy, and. things began to wear ſuch.. a | predominant bigotry and ſuperſtition. 
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L by the inceſtuous act of marrying 
his father's widow, the fair Judith, and his 
general character, by an abſolute devotion to 
vice and luxury; but at length, at the remon- 
ſtrances of ſomeof his nobles, he put away 
Judith, and during the remainder of his life 
behaved with regularity and decorum. At 
A. D. 860. his death the crown devolved 
' to his brother Ethelbert, who 
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juſtice, bravely defended his country againſt 


the invaſion. of the Danes, wha haying for 


me time intermitted their depredations, 
were again become troubleſome. +7... ; 
- , This worthy prince died after a ſhort reign 
of ſix years, regretted by his ſubjects, and 
was interred at Sherborn in Dorſetſhire, . near 
the remains of his brother. He left two ſons, 
but was ſucceeded on the throne by hisyoun- 
ger brother Ethelred, purſuant to the will of 


governed with exemplary moderation and || of his father Ethelwulph., .. 
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, 4 FHELRED began 
4. D. 863. N, his reign with an act of 
injuſtice, and flagrant violation of the will of 
his father, in withholding the conquered 
provinces from his brother Alfred, on whom 
they had been beſtowed by previous agree- 
ment. But Alfred having demanded his legal 
right in the preſence of thoſe noblemen who 
had ſigned the deed, a convention was made 
between the two brothers, who thereby ated. 
in concert againſt the Danes, now grown ſo 
formidable, that nothing but the ſtrongeſt 
union could withſtand them. . 
Spon after the acceſſion of Ethelred, they 
landed in the country of the Eaſt-Angles, 
under the command of Ivar a bold and war- 
like chieftain, who had been invited over by 
a diſgontented nobleman named Bruen Bro- 
card. The deſigns of this noble perſon aroſe 
from the indign behaviour of Oſbert, at that 
time raiſed to the throne of Northumberland, 
who having called at his houſe, was capti- 
vated with the beauty of his wife, and ra- 
viſhed her in a chamber, to which he retired 
under pretence of private buſineſs. 
The Danes wintered in Eaſt-Angha, and 
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at the beginning of the "enſuing ſpring; 
marched Mil Yorkſhire, defeated Need 
thumbrian kings Oſbert and Ella, and then 
ſteering their courſe to the ſouth ward, ad- 
5 4. D. 368. vanced as far as Nottingham, 
e' Where they fixed their reſidenee 
for the winter, threatening Mereia with an 
ane £35 ee 123 15 gn > 
* Buthred, king of that province, alarmed at 
the progreſs of Ivar, applied for ſuccour te 
Ethelred, who having experieficed"the-conſes 
quences of Daniſh invaſions, readily ſent an 
army of Weſt-Saxons to his aſſiſtance. Join 
ing their forces, they laid fiege to Notting- 
ham, in which city the Danes had fortified 


themſelves, fearful of being overpowered by 
numbers, if they ſhould hazard a Battle 


After a few ſkirmiſhes, both parties con- 
ſented to a truce, which ended in a peace with 
the Mercians, and the Danes marched. back 
to their quarters in Northumberland, where 


they remained a whole year. During their 


ſtay in theſe parts, they deſtroyed the city of 


Arcluid, and taking their rout through Lin- 


colnſhire they waſted Bardney, Peterborough, 
Ely, and all the monaſteries that lay in their 
15 533 
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. D erf 
way, ſparing neithet age, ſex, nor quality. H Sbon after their arrival, they detached a con- 
The heroic behaviour of Ebba, the abbeſs || ſiderable party to forage, which being met at 
of Coldingham and her nuns deſerve particu- | Englefield by Ethulwulph, earl of that coun- 
lar notice, as an inſtance of exalted virtue by ot PIR to the rout, with the une one 
and genuine magnanimit x. their leaders. N 4 
0 u - to 3 both herſelf and thoſe ; The royal brothers having united their 
under her charge from exciting the luſt of the || forces, advanced towards Reading, and ſeve- 
brutal ravagers, ſhe perſuaded them to cut off || ral battles were fought with various ſucceſs ; 
their noſes and upper lips, herſelf ſetting the | but the moſt conſiderable was that of Afh- 
example, in which ſhe was followed by the | down, a hilly tract of land, where the victory 
whole ſiſterhood. This expedient had its de- was determined in favour of the Engliſh, 
fired effect in ſaving their honour, though it || through the courage and conduct of young 
coſt them their lives; for the furious pagans, || Alfred ; and the Danes routed with the lo 
incenſed at their diſappointment, ſet the mo- || of one of their principal commanders, five 
naſtery 2 8 * abbeſs with all her _ of 8 __y thouſands — 
nuns per! in the flames. I their private men. en remains o 
A. D. 870. After theſe horrid devaſtations, || the Daniſh army fled to their corps at Read- 
they made a deſcent into the kingdom of the || ing, and making an excurſion in a few da 
Eaſt-Angles, but Edmund their king, ap- || were attacked by the royal brothers at Baſing 
prized of their deſign, was preparing to op- in Hampſhire, who were worſted in the- ſkir- 
poſe their progreſs. A battle enſued at Thet- | miſh. Another engagement ſoon enſued at 
ford, in which Edmund was totally defeated, | Merton in Surry, at the beginning of which 
and after having ſuſtained the greateſt indig- | the Engliſh gained the advantage ; but the 
nities, put to death by exquiſite tortures. | Danes having rallied their forces, obtained a 
Fluſhed with ſucceſs, and encouraged by || complete victory. | 
the rapidity of their progreſs, the victorious | Erhelred, according to many writers anc 
Danes advanced into the country of the Weſt- 


O | | ent and modern, received a wound in this 


Saxons, the only people, that could diſcon- action which proved mortal; while others of 
cert their deſign of ſubjecting the whole iſland 


equal authority, ſuppoſe that he died of the 
to their ambition and cruelty. They ſoon pe- || plague, which raged this yearin a moſt violent 
netrated as far as Reading in Berkſhire, which degree. | £ 
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on account of its ſituation, appearing a pro- He was interred at Winburn in Dorſet- | 
per place for their head quarters, they forti- | ſhire, and left his kingdom to his brother = 


fied by trenches and rampasts, drawn between || Alfred. 
the rivers Thames and Kenne. . 


ALFRED, ſurnamed the GREAT, 


A. D. \ HIS great prince was. anoint- || His cities were ruined, and his people worn ; 
871. ed king, at Wincheſter, and out with the fatigues of battles, and the cruel 


aſcended the throne with a moſt || opprefſions of a barbarous foe ; infomuch, 
favourable proſpect of reigning in the hearts || that they were diſpoſed to ſubmit to ſlavery 
of his people, having already given ſignal || upon ſettled terms, rather than perſevere in 
proofs of his valour, moderation and huma- || the defence of a freedom, which was only to 
nity: at the ſame time, no prince at his ac- | be maintained by inceſſant-toil. _ | 


ceſſion had more difficulties to ſurmount, or | But Alfred, diſdainful of inglorious eaſe 


more dangers to encounter, and too great of ſoul to give place to deſpair, 
| X | | determined 
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36 4. D. 52. HISTORY ef ENGLAND. 4 b. 000 


determined to exert his utmoſt efforts in pro- 
curing the tranquillity and happineſs of his 

zople z perſuaded that much might beJdone 
= Engliſh king, ſecure of the affection 


of his people, and capable of improving the | Ve 
a armada of one hundred and twenty fail, with 
Having performed the funeral obſequies of | 


natural ſtrength of this iſland. 


his deceaſed brother, he advanced againſt the 
whole power of the Danes, and coming: up 
with them at Wilton in Wiltſhire, a battle 


enſued, in the beginning of which the En- 


gliſh had the advantage; but diſcovering the 
mallneſs of their numbers in the putſuit, 
the enemy rallied and drove them out of the 
field | 
This victory however, gave the Danes ſuch 
a ſpecimen of Alfred's military talents, that 
they willingly entered into a treaty with him, 
in which they engaged to quit his territories, 
on condition that he would not interrupt 
their conqueſts in any other parts. 

A. D. $72. After this they marched to Lon- 
don, and took up their winter quarters in and 
about that city, having entered into a treaty 
with the Mercians; but ſuch a ſavage and ra- 


pacious people were not to be bound by the 


moſt ſacred ties; for they not only broke their 


truce with the Mercians repeatedly in the 


courſe of two or three years, but in direct 
violation of their folemn agreement with Al- 
fred, fell upon a party of Engliſh cavalry in 
the night, and ſurpriſed the city of Exeter, 

4. D. 875. where they fortiftsd themſelves 

7. F. 875. and paſſed the winter, being 
continually reinforced with ſupplies from their 
own country by ſea. 

Alfred, having wiſely obſerved that the 
want of ſhipping and neglect of navigation, 
had expoſed this iſland to perpetual piracies; 
determined to raiſe a maritime power, that 
ſhould be able either to ſubdue or expel the 
invaders. | 

With this view he fitted out a kind of 
gallies that drew but little water, and were 

admirably conſtructed for guarding the coaſts. 
Having furniſhed theſe with men, arms, and 
proviſions, they put to ſea, and meeting ſeven 
Daniſh cruizers, took one of them, which 


may be deemed an extraordinary exploit, as 


#, 


a deluge. - The Engliſh were ſo terrified at 


the' Engliſtr at that time were wholly unac: 
quainted with naval affairs. . 
After this firſt expedition, Alfred ſent 4 


| confiderable-fleet to block up Exeter by ſea, 


while he inveſted it by land. The Daniſh 
all the forces on board fell in with the Engliſh 
ſquadron, and were totally defeated off San. 
wic in Dorſetſhire, which unexpected ftroke 
ſo. terrified the Danes that were in Exeter, 
that they once more ſued for peace, renewed 
their oaths, and gave freſh hoſtages for their 
ſpeedy departure out of the country. They 
then retired into Mercia, ſet up one Ceolulph, 
a man of mean abilities, to govern part of that 
kingdom as their deputy, and ſhared the reſt 
of the provinces among themſelves. 
The Danes being now maſters of all England 
north of the Thames, and convinced that 
nothing but the power of Alfred could ren- 
der their poſſeſſions inſecure, or ſtop the 
progreſs 5 1 their conqueſts, determined, if 
poſſible, to drive him altogether out of his 
dominions. ü 
A. D. 878. Purſuant to this reſolution their 
chief general Haldane ſent a ſtrong fleet to 
make a deſcent on the weſtern coaſts, while 
Guthern attacked the caſtern parts of Alfred's 
dominions, reduced Chippenham in north 
Wiltſhire, and over- ran the whole country like 


the rapid progreſs of theſe barbarians, that 
the king found it impraQticable either by 
threats or ſoothing to prevail with his ſubjects, 
to ſtand up with him in defence of their h 
berties. I = 

Such was the intrepid ſoul of Alfred, that 
though deſerted, alone, and without aſſiſtance, 
he determined to revenge his country's 
wrongs, or bravely periſh in the attempt. 

Having diſpoſed of his family amongſt per- 
ſons of approved fidelity, he diveſted himfelf of 
every badge of royalty, and entered into the 
ſervice of his own Cowherd. He afterwards 
retired into the marſhy iſland of Athelney, 
near Taunton in Somertſhire, none of his 
nobles being privy to his diſguiſe but Odun 
earl of Devon, a ſervant worthy of ſuch a 
maſter, who collected a body of forces, _—_ 
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an advantage over a party of the enemy, 
Ad took che Reafan or royal ſtandard. 
Alfred, determined to avail himſelf of this 
gleam of ſucceſs, acquainted his nobility with 
the place of his retreat, and invited them to 
confer with him on the moſt proper meaſures, | 
to extricate himſelf and them out of their pre- 
' ſent calamitous ſituation. © _ | 
The propoſal” being agreed to, the king, 
cloathed in a ſhepherd's habit, went into the 
Daniſh camp as an harper, were having obſerv- 
ed their ſituation and the defects of their diſ- 
cipline, as well as learnt that they were ſoon to 
celebrate a great feſtival; he haſtened to in- 
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had a very ſalutary effect, in civilizing this 
barbarous people, preventing rapine, and 
preſerving the tranquillity 
during the life of 'Guthern. | 

A. D. 880. The extent of Alfred's do- 
minions now far exceeded that of any of his 
predeceſſors, and ſo formidable was his power, 
that every ſovereign within his iſland, either 
courted his friendſhip, or ſought his alliance. 


The princes of North Wales, Mercia, and 


Northumberland, waited on him to pay their 
homage, and held their principalities as de- 
pendent on him. art e e 
A. D. 882. Having heard that four Da- 


1 


form his truſty friends of the ſame, and di- 
rected them to aſſemble all their forces, ap- 
pointing a general rendezvous at Buxton, or 
the foreſt of Selwood in Wiltſhire. | 
When his little army was collected, he took 
his rout with all poſſible privacy, met with 
the enemy at Yattenden on the border of | 
Hampſhire, ſurprized them in the midſt of 
their merriment, and thereby rendered them 
an eaſy conqueſt, _ | F e 
After their defeat, they retired to a ruined 
fort, where they were inveſted by the victo- 
rious Alfred, who having cut off all ſupplies 
of proviſion, obliged them to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion within the ſpace of twelve days. | 
But Alfred, to the honour of his cou 
and profeſſion, treated even theſe barbarians | 
with lenity; permitting ſuch as would embrace | 
chriſtianity to ſettle in Eaſt-Anglia, on con- | 
dition that they ſhould: oblige the reſt of 
their countrymen to depart the iſland, and 
prevent the landing of any more foreigners. 
Hoſtages having been given, thoſe who | 
adhered to Paganiſm, embarked for Flanders, | 
where they carried on their depredations, and | 


2 — 


invaſions. 


ſubſiſted as before on plunder and rapine. 

In a ſhort time after this tranſaction, Gu- | 
thern one of the Daniſh chiefs profeſſed the 
chriſtian faith, and behaved with great reſpect. 
to the treaty entered into with Alfred, who | 
aſſigned him the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, | 
as a feudatory prince, The converted Danes 
were made denizens, and Alfred furniſhed 
their prince with a code of laws, for the go- 
vernment of his ſubjects. Theſe laws related 
to religion, morality, and civil policy, and 


% - 


niſh princes appeared off his coaſt, he ſailed 
in queſt of them, took two in an engagement, 


| and the other two being much diſabled, ſur- 


rendered themſelves. The Danes having ex- 
perienced the naval power of Alfred, deſiſted 
from their incurſions for ſome time; but at 
length, prompted by a reſtleſs diſpoſition, 
I. D. 883. they returned to England, and 

CERES landing on the coaft of Kent, 


| advanced towards Rocheſter, and inveſted 
The r 20 bravely ſuſtained 


that city. 


their attack, till A came to their relief, 


forced the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, and retire 


to their ſhips with the utmoſt precipitation. 
A. D. 886. The Danes being now em- 


ntry | 2 in making deſcents on the coaſt of 


rance, afforded Alfred a ſhort reſpite, which 
he devoted to the moſt neceſſary buſineſs of 
a domeſtic nature; he repaired the caſtles on 
the ſea coaſts, and erected new fortifications, 
in order to protect his kingdom from future 
ſions. The city of London, being a 
place of the utmoſt importance; this enter- 
priſing prince determined to wreſt it from the 
Danes, which having effected; he kept it as 
a frontier, fortified it with a ſtrong garriſon, 
rebuilt it in a "ar meaſure, and aſſigned the 
government of it to Ethelred, who married 
his daughter Ethelfleda, and was created earl 
r . | 

This nobleman, as eminent in politics as 


in war, ſoon endeared himſelf to the people 
over whom he ruled, by his juſtice and mo- 
| deration, and induced the Danes themſelves, 
as well as thoſe who had fled the city, to put 


themſelves under his protection. 
A. D. 892. 


of the kingdom 
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N A. P. 892. There being an interval of 


PR for fix. or ſeven years, Alfred applied 
ö 


mſelf to ſuch meaſures as conduced to the 


ö 
| 
| 


happineſs of his people, the ſecurity of his | 


kingdom, and the glory of his reign. 5 


A. D. 893. The propriety of his conduct 


ſoon appeared; for though the Danes came up 
to the river Thames, and ſeveral circumſtances 
concurred to favour their deſign; they were 
under a neceſſity of departing, and leaving 


the inhabitants of London in tranquillity. |} 
A. D. 894. The Northumbrians about time engage 


this time, notwithſtanding their oaths and 


the- hoſtages they had given; fitted out two 
fleets, one conſiſting of an hundred, and the 


other of torty fail, with which they plundered |} - 
| of Devonſhire, and therefore diſpatched ſix 

new veſſels in queſt of them, with poſitive in- 
ſtructions neither to receive nor give quarter. 
rfidious 


the northern and ſouthern coaſts, and in order 
to make a diverſion in favour of the Danes, 
landed in Devonſhire, and inveſted Exeter. 

Alfred no ſooner heard of this 
conduct, than he repaired with all poſſible 


. 


4 b. gp. 


having made one ſucceſsful incurſion during 


their. aſt epeditiu rm 

The departure of theſe diſturbers of the 
public peace, enabled Alfred to proſecute 
the main intereſt of his kingdom. Convinced 
that this could not be more effectually pro- 


moted, than by a diligent attention to the im- 
provement of his navy; he applied himſelf 


expedition to the relief of the beſieged city, 


their ſhips, repaired the fortifications, and 


left the place in a proper poſture of defence 


in caſe of a future attack. 


Danes came up to Hertford on the Ley, where 


they drew their ſhips up the ſtream, and e- 
rected a fort on each ſide for their ſecurity. 
The Londoners, who were much annoyed by 


their pre hy marched in a great body to 
attack theſe forts, but were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs ; fo that the king was under 


a neceſſity of encamping (it being harveſt 


time) with a body of troops to cover the la- 
bourers from the incurſions of thoſe ravagers. 

A. D. 896 But Alfred now concerted an 
expedient that more effectually annoyed the 
barbarians, than any meaſure he had as yet 
purſued. Perceiving on a review of their ſitu- 
ation, that their poſt was not tenable without 
the defence of a river; by means of ſluices 
he drained the channel, fo that the ſhips were 
laid dry, and the Danes obliged to abandon 
their forts and their ſhips, and fly towards the 
Severn, whither Alfred purſued them. At 
length, fatigued with toil, diſtreſſed for want 


obliged the enemy to fly with precipitation to 


ſo aſſiduouſly to the art of ſhip- building, that 


he reduced it to a ſcience, and produced 
veſſels more commadiouſly adapted to mari- 


ments than thoſe of the Danes. 
Having fitted out a conſiderable fleet upon 
a well conſtructed plan, he received intelli- 
55 9, gence that ſix pirates infeſted 
A. D. 897. the Iſe of Wight and the coaſt 


Three of the pirates ran aground as ſoon as 
they deſcried them; but the others ſtood 
out to ſea and bold! d, tilll two being 
taken, the third eff 

on board. 


In the courſe of this year, no leſs than 


| | twenty piratical veſſels with all their men on 
Towards the cloſe of the year, a party of | 


board, were deſtroyed on the fouth coaſt'; an 


inconteſtible proof of the extraordinary abili- 


| ties of the king, and that the defence and ſe- 
iſland abſolutely depended upon 


curity of this 
its naval force. 


The remaining part of the reign of this_ 


excellent prince, being happily- freed from 


invaſions, was adapted to the purſuit of his 


main plan ; the aggrandizement of his king- 
dom, and the promotion of his ſubjects wel- 
fare and happineſs. M6 Ws 
To ward off hoſtile attempts, he repaired 
the damages which the different fortifications 
had ſuſtained from the enemy; and for the 


improvement of all reaper and naval opera- 


tions, invited a number of artificers and ma- 


nufacturers from abroad, not only to execute 
his deſigns, but alſo to inſtruct his ſubjects in 
their reſpective profeſſions. Being a favourer 


of the arts, liberal and mechanical, he gave 


full encouragement to all learned and ingeni- 


of ſuccour, and diſpirited by a ſeries of cala- 
mities, they retired to Normandy, without 


ous men of every nation, and opened his king- | 


dom as the general receptacle of merit. 


By this extenſwe and generous plan, know: 


. 
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vated throughout | end-fo uniform-in;praice.3 


may. be ſuppoſed to — 2 — 
ſubjects, that could ge their: _ 
glory, and happineſs. 10 
Sucha prince W] the 
benefits Frofn his — to 
pur anceſtors, -who lived under his auſpicious 
government. Noching contributed ſo much 
to the honour 
aliens of peace, and he beef or 
ne: 4 
private: — yi: Is 
oi! The; Len was-colledtid-frond the 


ſedge was culti 
chere a baun a pw on nn to 25 
1 rements that are the peculiar 
glory N appineſs en ee 
ien een niere 
"As he well Knew thet che :edveation--of 
youth was effential to the welfare of | ſociety; 
be enadted a law, by which: all freeholders; 
whoſe eſtates amounted: to-two hides of land, 
were obliged to ſend their ſons to ſchool, till 
they arrived at the age o laxteen years; and 
to promote the purſuit of thoſe: branches of 
literature which are adapted to a maturer age; 
as well as perpetuate.diſcoveries of the learn 
ed, he ſe ſeveral ſeminaries, founded the 
un — f Oxford and enriched it With 
uable endowments. A* Zliold 8 
He not only ann, are wi hy ation of 
cnc by his ee 9 Nee ex · || we have juſt reaſon to belicve there was one. 
and made Ce eG — He: was the Belt who: inftituted. juries, now 
| bus that he appeareq from his-works to || juſtly eſteemed the bulwark of our conſtitu- 
be not only a poet, haſtorian,; and mora - tion; and ſo tenacious was he of the right 
liſt, but l an alchitett anti nuiſician, and veſted in them, that he puniſned one of his 
R judges for paſſing ſentence without the aflent 
The ceconomical dif poſal of his revenue || of the twelve jurors. Hedeviſed e ere 
Jernazilynelin init ioar aa GAMMA: of all || of ſureties, and 1 9 good be 
ſucceeding monarchs. Ibis he: dividetl into 
two parts, one af whnch he dedicated to ſacred r an Wen 
uſes, and the — ſettular: 06k hatmoiety To murder and other outrages, be 
that was devoted.to.facrddp asg was diwi- ded: his s:kingdots into; ſhires, which were 
ded into four purta one af w diſpenſed | divided into ridings. The ridings were di- 
to the ne He wen —— for vided: into hundreds, and theſe in into 
ige houſes of his own founding; a third || dw of ten houſholders ; each of which 
was given to the public ſchools and ſuperior | houſholders were reſponſible to the king for 
ſeminaries of learning; and the fourth em- 
ployed in rebuilding and-relieving- menafte- | 
ries. The moiety devoted to ſecular uſes Yu | 
likewiſe ſubdivided into th ee arts, one 
the ſupport of his houſh othes 2 


dert, and the cuſtoms of the various nations 
that inhabited Britain; but the 
time havt left us no complete ſyſtem, 
from the regularity. of his 


though 


Thus had the king ſecurity for the 
ioc e every ſubject within his domi- 


payment of his workmen, and the third for || nions ; and every ſubject in his dominions, 


the entertaintoent and; religf of ſirznger+who (|| was fot; hisown lake, dhlüged to diſcoer every 
reſorted to his cout. 0 d as , Eriminalthat, wes fannd within his neighbour: 
Nor was!he leſs: in the diftribus- | | hood. Theſe wile inſtitutions had fo extra- 
Fo, his time, than of his p propertysieach | ordinary an — . robbery, breach of 
Hour was aſſitzned itz preper dice; the day the-peace, * e or private 5 
he divided! into three ; devoting - "6X | were ſcarcely Wade en b 79 gi 
Hours only go beppſe, gad 8 15 Whathas: been related coneerning the in- 
deen to euatien, and public. b is. ſtitutions of Alfred; muſt certainly evinde his 

2 2 . regular throughout his abilities: ere therefore muſt appear 
ofi(life, ſo Virzuous in Werle. as evident, Nbenit — vo 
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of his memory, as the laws he 
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conduct, 


haviour, in order to nan from 


| the good behaviour of his family /and his ; 
outholders were mutually pledges for- eh 


authority, 
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of importance, without aſking 
hearing 
tation for ſkilLand jud 
All his reſolutions, with r 
affairs paſſed three di 
the firſt conſiſted of biſhops, abbots, clergy, 
and nobles, which' a the king, and 
formed a kind of privy council; the ſecond 
conſiſted likewiſe of biſhops, counts, judges; 
and ſome of the principal thanes, ho aſſem- 
bled regularly on the three great feſtivals, for 
the cb of original Len and the 
hearing of appeals from inferior courts of 


to 


of the nation, called in the Saxon languag 
Wittenagemote; the members of which 
owed their admiſſion to their own quality, or 
offices independent of the king's pen >» 5 
Though from the whole conduct of Alfred 
the Great, religion appears to have had its 
influence on his heart; there is no inſtance 


upon record, in which he deviated from the 


laws of inflexible juſtice and ſtrict impartiality, 
from a baſe ſubmiſſion to papal uſurpations, or 
baſer indulgence of prieſtly pride and avarice. 
If prieſts were delinquent, they were puniſhed 
in the ſame manner with the laity, from 

a whence it is evident, the exemption of the 
clergy from ſecular eee 4 doctrine 
not then admitted. | 

Having given this ſketch of the public 

character of Alfred, it would be doing in- 
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he title 
of the Elder, in order to diſ 

. tinguiſh him from Edward the 
Confeſſor; on the demiſe of his father was 
ſton, by Plegmund arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with the unanimous 
keys of the nobles and eee of 


7 "DWARD, Known by 


anointed: at Kin 


- a — 


England. MUBTIED 3 TILE 
The Danes, whn remained 


dhe latter part of Alfted's reigns 


from mo- 


authority, that he never undertook a delign 
the advice, and 
the ſentiments of thoſe, whoſe repu- 
Was eſtabliſnied. ; 
ect to publie 
councils; | 


judicature; the third was the general aſſembly 


e during | 


us rok OBWOL AND. 


juſtice- to his irf 
virtues, which he _ in as great a degree 


| ſinking below his di 
| to his ſubjects wink leſſening their venera- 


s the univerlity; z if his regulations for the 


A tions.“ 


was in the year 899% But the more 
opinion is, 90; all agree 
fifty ſeconchyear of 


9 © A * © 
to omit is bein 


as moſt mortals. His temper was ſo even, 
that after he aſſumed the crown, he never 
diſcovered any ſigns of melancholy, or un- 
becoming levity. He was affable” withour 
gnity, and condeſcendi ing 


tion. His enemies were never ſpoken of but 
in terms of tenderneſs, nor his friends without 
a proper regard co their merits.” In fine,” we 


think it impoſſible to draw his character, in in 


a more conciſe and ſtriking manner; than by 


adopting: the words of a great author. if 
< | we conſider. his regular exerciſes of religi 
one would think he had never been ho 

{ a cloiſter; if his wars, that he had lived 
no where but” in a camp; if his learning 


Fand writings, that he paſſed all his time at 


© good of his dle, and the ſecurity of his 
4 king that he had made laws the ſtudy 
c of his life, and that the art; of of his ref 
had been e W 
1 3Q 1 5% 34 1 
- Phe beſt autlidrs, ys mueli c concerning the 
period of his death, which according to me 
meral 
in the 
general 


that he 
his age, to the 


, 
* 


regret of his people, to whom he was at once, 
the — the: mie eee ony. 2 * 
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their hoſtilities ad Verpeang their er 
eruelties. At; 0 


Edvard; who fwoggrd 15 HMoftrious a pa- 
rent, certainly appeared to ſome diſadvantage; 
though he had already 8 ſuch ' pr- >fs of 


OT DI '3 2441 58 ort 17 cid 55 718. NET 
1 tives” af fer rather chan inchhseion, only 
waited an opportunity for / recommencing 


innate bravery, as animated the hopes of the 


nation, concerning his future government. 


Soon after his 2 


an incident fell out, 
that 


AD. 904 


them wich a prefence for breaking Ways the 


Eo d, the eldeſt ſon of Ethelbert, now 

arrived at man's eſtate, was perſuaded to claim 
the crown by birth right, in oppoſition to the 
will of Ethelwu TH Mcd 
ſet afide as illeg Though he reaſons he 
alledged in his favour were 5 the na- 
tion Was ſo generally attached to the family of 
Alfred, that he was joined by n 5 perſon of 
any conſequence amon 


ing his expectation fru 


ited in S is * 
he 1 * recourſe to the Danes, who 


e pretended to 


| 


| him to the borders of the 


with him. N N 


The king continuin 
aſt-Angles, but 


not deeming it hep e to advance farther 


the Eng lifts Find- | 
pouſed 


his cauſe, and had doubtleſs infligared him | 


to undertake this enterprize. 

Ethelwald, accordingly furp rized Winborn 
in Dorſetſhire, and Chtifl. Che Church in Hamp- 
ſhire; but the king marched againſt him with 
ſuch expedition, that he was very near ſur- 
prifing him at the firſt mentioned pl 


it, had boaſted that he was determined to 
maintain himſelf there, or die on the ſpot. 
Edward having halted at Banbury near 
Wilburn, Ethelwald. took that opportunity of 
quitting the town by night, and flying into Nor- 


in an enemy 


$ country, retreated n _ 
main body of the army. i 7 
The Kentiſh men who ſtaid behind . the 
fake of plunder, were ſurpriſed by the Danes 
near 24 who remained maſters of the field, 
__ a very obſtinate engagement. This: ad- 
was obtained at the loſsof the Daniſh 
ric, and prince Ethelwald, benden 4 


our Joe number of men than the Engliſh, - 


A, D. 907. The enemy, thus fru 
their tions of raiſing any 3 


among the Weſt-Saxons, after maintaining a 
| lingering war for two years, came to an ac- 


| — at Ickford in r Ne r 5 
| We... ow ; 
Notwithſtanding chis treaty, they renewed E: 


ace; 
though Ethelwald, at his taking poſſeſſion of | 


their incurſions, but paid dear for their 


fidy ; for on their return they were attac * 


by the Weſt-Saxons and Mercians at Tot 


tenhall in Staffordſhire, and after loſs of ſeve- 


mandy, and was conveyed from thence to Nor- | 


thumberland; where the Danes acknowledged 
him for their 1 2 5 But Edward immediately 
marched againſt him with a very powerful 


army, ſo that the Danes finding themſelves 


in no condition to reſiſt him, were conſtrained | 
| vinces from the incurſions of the Danes, af- 


againſt 


to baniſh the prince they had protected, not- 
withſtanding which Edward reduced feveral 


of their ſtrong holds in Mercia, which he 
kept by way of ſecurity 1 in his own Poſſeſ- 


ſion. 

A D. 904. Ethelwald, the Was . ed to 
retire into Norm andy, 

habitants to aſſiſt dim Wich a body of forces, 


prevailed on e in- 


with which he returned, ſo de the Eaſt- | 


Angles feeing ſome proſpect of ſucceſs, ac- 
knowledged im for king, and took up arms 
in his de ence.” P 

A. D. gog. The next year, Ethelwald at. 
ſembled a conſiderable army, with which he 


made an incurſion into Oxford and Glouceſ- 


Wurde and waſted the adjoining Parts of 


; but retired, 'before Edward wha | 


ral of their principal officers and many thous 
ſand of their common men, left the booty _ 
had gained, as a prey to the victors. - 
* 4 D. 912. The year after this — * 
Ethehred count palatine of Mercia died, and 
Elfleda his widow aſſumed the government of 
his territories. She fortified all the defenſible 
places, in order to fecure the Mercian pro- 


ter which ſhe marched with her-forces 


the Welch. While ſhe was engaged in this 


ition, her brother Edward rebuilt the 


town of Hereford, which had been ruined 

the Danes, and fortified ſeveral places in Ef: 
ſex, in order to protect 
incurfions of the enemy. Having 
of theſe precautions for the ſecurity 


made uſe 
of his 


kingdom; he imitated the example of his . 
ment of 


royal father, and for the 
literature, founded the univerſity of n. 


18 ir 
D. 91 5. The Danes who 90 not 5 


long continue quiet, marched about this time 
into Oxfordſhire, ſurpri 


* 
* 
1 


that favoured their acl gns, and Farnihed | Was 5 nabkkiew againſt him, could come! up 
is urſult, followed | 
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his ſubjects from the 


Hed and defeated: a 2 
{malt body of the king's. forces at Hock- 
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A. D. 916. HISTORY of \ENGLAND. AD. gay 


Sabo, and return 1— 1 their own ſettlements time, that Danes were not the only ene. 
wich a conſiderable mies he to encounter, for they were 
A. D. 916. The next year another 15 ſiſted by one Griffith ap Madoc, who cane 
enetrated as far as Leighton 1 in Bedfor with an army from Ireland, with a deſign to 
_ __ nn being prepared to receive || make a fab of the Welch dominions. 
they were repulſed with the loſs of 0 | . Having landed at. Snowden, in | Caernar. 
cher booty. vonſhire, they penetrated as far as Cheſter 
- Theſe incurſions were but the, prelude to a Without meeting with 4 0 poſition; but 
more formidable invaſion, from the ſouthern | Edward having aſſembled his orces, engaged 
coaſt of Britany ; from whence ſailed a large them at 8 where he was in great dan- 
Fong to the Severn, which plundered the 115 of being taken, when Athelſtan his ſon 
F Welch and Engliſh coaſts ; but the militia. of | fled to his aſſiſtance, wounded Leofted the 
RF Hereford and Clovceſtorihine aſſembling, ſlew Daniſh leader in the arm, and took him pri- 
| | their commanders in an engagement, routed || ſoner. 
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their army, and drove them into a wood. Perſuaded by 095 experience of the per- 
The continual incurſions of the Danes || fidy c the Danes, Edward built fortreſſes on 
Goo to have been the occaſion of Edward's || their frontiers, and i in the countries which he 
tortifying Buckingham and Bedford, and de- || had reduced. | 
moliſhing a fort which the Danes had built | Thoſe of them who inhabited Hunting 50 
at Themisford. and Eaſt-Anglia, athens +» at. this time, dal 

During theſe tranſactions, Elfleda had |} a fort at Themisford in Bedfordſhire, from 
taken the town of D. reduond Leiceſter | whence they made incurſions into different 
a conquered Vork. parts of the country; but beſieging Bedford, 1 

A. D. 917. As new parties of ravagers they were put to flight with great loſs, by a 
now infeſted the continent, Edward equipped || ſally made from the town. | 4 

a fleet of one hundred fail in order to attack | A conſiderable body collecti together 
them. Having engaged the enemy, he drove | from Mercia, and the country o a the Eaſt- 
dhe greateſt part of their ſhips on ſhore, and || Angles, ſtormed Wigmore; but the inhabi- 
then: landing himſelf, in conjunction with his || tants behaved ſo bravely, that the enemy 
heroic. ſiſter Elfleds, - beſieged them in the || were obliged to draw off their forces, and in 
city of Canterbury, and — a great number || their retreat carried with them all the cattle | 

of the perfidious Danes in that place. they met witz. 

This was the laſt engagement in which | The Engliſh at the ſame time beſieged a 
Eifleda was concerned, yt ſhe died this year || ſtrong caſtle, of the Danes at Themisfor on 
at Tamworth, being no leſs eminent for her || and carried it hy ſtorm, putting to the ſwor 
virtue and prudence, than ſhe was for her || all whom they found in ams. 
courage, inſomuch that ſhe was juſtly eſteemed || This ſeverity exaſperated the Eaſt-Anglian 
by all, as exact a pattern of her Fs Alfred, || Danes to revenge the fate of their country; 
as the difference of the ſexes would admit. men, and their reſentment;. es, they 

The death of chis princeſs contributed not | were joined by a great number of pres. 
a a litele towards enlarging and, ſtrengthening || Thus reinforced, they inveſted Malden, -and 
Edwards dominions; for immediately on her || carried on the liege with. Beat rſt 2 3 
demiſe he ſeized on Mercia, being informed || body of forces coming 2 their relief, BY 
that Elfwhinna her daughter was carrying on || were routed, and in their. flight loſt ſever 

à treaty of marriage 25 Reginald king of hundred of che landmen as well as pirates. 
the Danes; he therefore ſeized the perſon of A. D. 923. Theſe meaſures had fuch an 
the „and Having exacted an oath effect on che Eaſt-Angles,. fe cee 
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of allegiance from the inhabitants, carried e their obedience, and the Northumbrian 
1 away with him. | Danes, as well as 6 of N d fol 
A. D.: 921. Edward. found in proceſs of || lowed their example. ; 
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chale peace by the like ſubmiſſton their king 
conſenting. to hold his dominions in vaſſalage 
of the crown of England. 


1 


"" The ſecurity of theft conqueſts,” which had 


employ d mo part of Edward's life, was the 
check of his thoughts during the remainder 


of his reign; but death ſoon deprived him of 
his crown, having fwayed the ſcepter of Eng- 


land five and twenty years 


This prince, becauſe the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor of the unrivalled Alfred, has been de- 


nied thoſe encomiums to which his conduct, 


nominated his ſon Athelitan as 


* 25. a p 
9 his ſucceffor in his will, he ſub- 


mitted to a formal election, after which cere- 


mony, he was crowned with great ſolemnit 
at Kingſton, amidſt the acclamations of a val 
concourſe of people. NR. arte 
_ Educated under the renowned. Elfleda, and 
diſtinguiſhed for his courage and conduct du- 


his ſubjects were founded on a more rational 
baſis than the charms of novelty, 
Notwithſtanding his promiſing talents, the 


election pore umbrage to ſome malecontents 
days, hd entered into a conſpiracy 


of theſe red 
to remove him from the throne. But the plot 


being diſcovered, and” Alfred the chief con- | right of government in their own: dominions 


y_ pleading, his, innocence, the king, to | 


hew his mercy as well as regard for juſtice, 
ſent him to Rome to purge himſelf by aath 
before the altar of St. Peter., On his arrival 
thither, he took the oath as preſcribed, but 
expired in three days, as ſome ſuppoſe. by poi- 


ſon. we 
As the Danes were quiet only by compul- 


on, they determined on the accefſion of this || his immediate ſurrender; on pain of an inva- 


| fon. of his territories. 


new king to affert their independency, ima- 
gining that Athelſtan was not firmly ſettled on 


E 


The Scots likewiſe, which had formerly be. 
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coun 
| red for a defence, they were obliged to ſue 
for peace, which was readily granted. 
Athelſtan, in order to attach the Danes 
| more firmly to his intereſt, gave his ſiſter Ed- 
ring the life of his father, the expectations of ; 


both as king and man certainly entitle him. 


The few which his merit has extorted, have 


been diminiſhed by an jnvidious compariſon. 
+ His father's fame would have ennobled his 
ſon; but Edward acquired his fame from the 
lame ſpring as Alfred; his own actions. 

The laws ehacted by the father were not 


only punctually executed, but amended and 


improved by the ſon. In fine, he did honour 
to his farher 5 to himſeif, and to his 
country, by the purſuit of ſuch a conduct as 


promoted the important end of government; 
the ſecurity of his kingdom, and the happi- 


nets and welfare of his ſubjects. 


JE AT HE LS TW. .- 
4. H. HOUGH the deceaſed king had | 


your their intentions. With theſe hopes they 
took the field, and ſurprized York and Da- 


venport; but Athelſtan, on receiving intelli- 


gence of this inſurrection, marched into their 
with ſuch expedition, that unprepa- 


githa in marriage to Sithric a Daniſh prince, 


on condition of his turning chriſtian. But 
this expedient proved ineffectual; for Sithric 
| ſurviving his nuptials but a few months, An- 
laff and Guthred, his two ſons, reſenting the 


ſervile condition on which their father had held 
his territories, determined to aſſert the ſole 


in Northumberland; but Athelſtan aſſembled 
his forces and marched againſt them ſo ſud- 
denly, that the two princes had ſcarce time 
to ſecure themſelves by flight; Anlaff eſcap- 
ing to Ireland, and Guthred to Scotland. 


l he fugitive Guthred being protected by 


Conſtantine, who, then reigned. in thoſe do- 
minions; Athelſtan {ent deputies, demanding 


a 


ply „ The king of Scotland's anſwer not being 
the throne, and that the malecontents in his || deemed fatisfattory, Athelſtan was preparing 


dom inions might be induced to rife, and fa- {| 


to put his threats into execution, when he 
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lame time the practicability of 1 
Northumberland, with a few troops which 
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was invited to a conference at Daker; but 


in the mean time Guthred found means to 


make his eſcape; Athelſtan, however, admit- 


ted of Canftantine's excuſe, though he much 


- doubted his fincerity. 


* 


A. D. 927. The Scottiſh monarch, though 
treated with ſuch mildneſs, returned home, | 
offered to | 


reatly piqued at this indignity 
fis ode of which Anlaff being informed, 


ol 
"oy 
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repaired to his court from Ireland, artfully | 


inflamed his reſentment againſt the N 
committed on his honour, inſinuating at the 


he could bring with him. 

Conſtantine eagerly embraced the propoſal 
of Anlaff, and at the ſame time, prevailed on 
Howell, king of Wales, to make a diverſion 
in their favour; but Athelſtan ſoon fruſtra- 


ted all their ſch&mes, by his expedition; and 


marching into Wales, obtained a complete 
victory over Howell, whom he took priſoner. 
As Anlaff had not yet arrived with the ſuc- 
cours he had promiſed, the Scottiſh king was 
obliged to yield to the ſuperior force of Athel- 
ſtan, who, after chaſing him from one part 
of his dominions to the other, and waſting 
his fleet, accepted his ſubmiſſion, together 
with that of Howell, king of Wales, and 
ſhewed them both many Ggnal marks of his 
favour. 9 = 

This generous indulgence; inſtead of pro- 
voking the Scottiſh king to returns of gra- 
titude, ſeems rather-to have inflamed his ran- 
cour; for immediately on his return to his 


| kingdom, he entered into a freſh treaty with 


Anlaff, and formed alliances with the neigh- 
bouring ſtates to ſtrengthen his party. 

The confederates having joined their forces, 
took their rout towards Bernicia, intending 
to conquer that kingdom for Conſtantine ; 
and Athelſtan as ignorant of their motions, 
as Ong at their deſign, ſuffered them to 
make a conſiderable progreſs in his domini- 
ons before he took the field. At length, 
having aſſembled his army, he marched a- 

ainſt them, having equipped a powerful 
fleet to attack them by ſea. The allied army 
no ſooner heard that he was marching againſt 


them, than they altered their rout, and met 


for not ac 
on his alle, 
taken the oath of allegiance to that prince, 
the king applauded his fidelity, and at his in- 
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him at Bruneford in Northumberland. 
Anlaff the Dane, who feems to have formed 
a deſign of Jurprizing Athelſtan in his camp, 
and putting an end to the war by killing him 
in confuſion; aſſumed the | diſguiic of an 
harper, played before the royal tent, and was 
liberally rewarded by the king. In his retreat 
he was detected by a common foldier, who 
ſuffered him to paſs, and then informed the 
king of the diſcovery. Athelſtan chid him 


12 2 * e 
3 


* 
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uainting him with it ſooner ; but 
2 in excuſe, chat he had once 


ſtance, removed his tent. Anlaff on his re- 
turn went to the ſame tent, which being oc- 
cupied by a biſhop, he with all his attendants 
was cut to pieces; but this action giving a 
general alarm, the Dane was obliged to retire 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The next morning Athelſtan attacked the 
confederates, and there enſued a long and ob- 
ſtinatewempagement without any viſible ad- 
vantage; till Turketul, at the head ef 2 
corps of Londoners, broke the enemy's ranks, 
unhorſed the Scottiſh king, and turned the 
action in favour of the Engliſh z for the Scots 
being deprived of their king, retreated in 
great confuſion, and the panic ſeizing on the 
army commanded by Anlaff, they followed 
their example, fled with precipitation, and 
left Anlaff to eſcape as he could. 
This was the bloodieſt battle that had as 
yet been fought on this iſland; beſjides Con- 
ſtantine, who was mortally, wounded, the al- 
lies loſt five kings, ſeven dukes, and twelve 
generals, with an incredible number of private 
men. | Cairns) 
Having thus quelled all commotions in 
the north, he marched againſt, and reduced 
the Corniſh Britons, as appears from his 
founding the collegiate church of St. Brurien, 
at the land's-end. 5 | a , 8 tl 11 ; E 
A. D. 941. After the reduction of the 
Scots, Danes, and Britons, and the retreat of 
Anlaff, he enjoyed ſome reſpite from the toils 
of war, and having gained the affections of 
his le, as well as the eſteem of foreign 
ez died in the height of his glory» 
aving reigned ſixteen years. 
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- Athelſtan; was a prince worthy of his il- 
juſtrious deſcent, and ſeems to have inherited 
the virtues of his renowned grandfather, Al- 
fred the Great, having evinced himſelf the 
politician as well as the general, in providing 


for the tranquillity of his Kingdom, by im- 


proving the legiſlature, and the moſt impar- 


tial adminiſtration of juſtice, as well as, pro 
moting the welfare of his ſubjects, by the en- 
couragement of trade and commerce. 

As à proof of his attachment to religion 


and learning, he employed able men to tran- 


fate the bible, though his devotion was ra- 
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| tional and exempt from an enthuſiaſtic zeal. 
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So eminent was he as a public ſpeaker, that 
Malmeſbury afferts from an ancient manu- 
ſcript, that his eloquence Was ſo great, as to 
be ſet in compariſon with that of the Roman 
orators. In ſhort, as by the dint of his proweſs, 
the virtues of his life, the excellence of his 
laws, and the ſubtilty of his politics, he be- 
came the love of his ſubjects, the. admiration 
of his neighbours, and the terror of his ene- 
mies, we may venture to pronounce him a 
great and good prince. 
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EDMUND IL 


Dump eee his bio. 


Rl of year of his age, and was crown- 
ed with great ſolemni 


of his valour, againſt the Scots, Danes, and 
other enemies of the kingdom; and aſcended 
the throne with great expectations of being 
equal in fame to his brother. as 2D 

His youth, however, gave occaſion to the 
Danes to throw off the Engliſh yoke ; and 
Anlaff, who received intelligence of their 
deſigns, improved this diſpoſition in order to 


renew his claim to the throne of Northumber- 
land, | ef apt Str 
own inability to ſc the whole r of 
England, he formed an alliance with Olaus 
kingof Norway, who ſupplying him with ſhips 
and men, he landed in the north, and got ad- 
mittance into Tork, by means of a ſecret 
correſpondence, which he maintained with 
the principal inhabitants of that city. 

The example of the metropolis was follow- 
ed by many towns, whoſe garriſons were ei- 
ther expelled or maſſacred by the Danes, the 
whole country declaring in favour of Anlaff, 
who elated with this ſucceſs advanced into 
Mercia, where he was favourably received, 


ther Athelſtan, in theeighteenth | 


at Kingſton upon 
Thames. He had already given ſignal proofs ' 


and aſſiſted by his countrymen, in reducing 
ſeveral places which Edward had formerly 
wreſted from them. 
Tho? Edmund was young, he was not in- 
timidated by the enemy's progreſs, for having 


| aſſembled his troops with the greateſt expe- 
dition, he marched to oppoſe them, and the 


two armies meeting at Cheſter, an obſtinate 

battle enſued, which was maintained with 

equal fury, till night parted the combatants. 
The next day, Odo and Wulſtan, archbi- 


ſhops of York and Canterbury brought them 


to an accommodation, by which it was agreed, 
| that Edmund ſhould cede all the country 


| I north of Watling-Street, a road made by the 
Accordingly, from a conſciouſneſs of his 


Romans, extending from north Wales to the 
ſouthern extremity of Kent. But it muſt be 
remembered, that, according to Rapin, theſe 
terms were not granted willingly by Edmund, 
but forced from him by the nobles, ſo that 
his compliance was only an expedient to pre- 
vent mutmy. e-. 5 | 6, 

The Northumbrians, though they had in- 
vited Anlaff to their throne, at length grown 
weary of his exactions, revolted, ſent for 
Reginald his nephew from Ireland, and crown- 
ed him at York. + 8 by 
This gave Edmund a favourable o 


he had 
| ceded 


LYN | 1c Opportu- 
tunity for recovering the countries 
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ceded by compulſion; making preparations 
therefore with the utmoſt expedition and 
| 1 0 N he was ready to attack the two kings 


efore they could put themſelves in a poſkure 


of defence. 


— 


* Ll 


bliged to ſubmit to whatever terms he impoſ- 


ed; but as he was rather generous than am- 


bitious, he inſiſted on Reginald's keeping the 


crown he had received, having induced him 


to make profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith. 


1. D. 945. Having thus provided for the | 
ſecurity of theſe parts, he marched the next 


year againſt the Britons, who had joined the 
D anes with a body of auxiliaries, and havin 


waſted Galloway, and reduced Cumbertand, } 


he preſented it to Malcolm king of the Scots, 
on condition of his defending. the northern 
countries trom invaſtons by ſea and land, and 
of his doing fealty, by attending on ſeveral 
high feltivals. $4 4541 

The nation being now at peace, began ta 


wear out the traces of its former commotions, 


and enjoy the ſweets of Edward's government, 
when an extraordinary accident darkened the 
. proſpect, and deprived it of all hopes from 
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at the feſtival of Auguſtine at Puckle church 
in Glouceſterſhire, he obſerved ane Leof 1 
notorious felon, whom he had baniſned, ſit. 
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A. D. 944 Thus ſurpriſed, they were o- 


ting at one of the tables, and commande 
an officer to apprehend him: but the willain 
being too powerful for the officer, the king 
was ſo exaſperated, that he.ſtarted from the ta. 
ble, ſeized him by the hair and dragged him on 
the floor; when Leof looking upon his death 
as certain, drew his dagger, and plunged it 
into the boſom of the king, who immediate. 
expired.:: 55d en e e Dos 
Ihe regicide was ſoon diſpatched by his at. 
tendants; but the execution of a traitor was 
a_ poor atonement for the loſs of a valuable 
prince in the very bloom and vigour of life. 
Had he carried the fame ſteadineſs in pri- 
vate life axle appears to have done in a pub- 
lic capacity, and reftrained the natural warmth 
| of his paſſion, he had not loſt his life in chaſ- 
| tiſing a wretch, who deſerved to be puniſhed Þ 
| only by the meaneſt officer of juſtice—but ir # 
is the lot of humanity to err; paſting by 
| therefore that fatal failure, he is .certainly 
worthy. of being recorded in the annals of 
England, as a king who in his exalted: tate 


* 


„ the prudent adminiſtration of the young || did honour. to his country, and atchieved giv- 
SW Nuk N „ Nr e ee ee agen) ?: rat e e 
| "WY 8 As he was ſitting at table with his nobles > G nag) ig Nel 
1438 WIS 1 ; 4 4 a 0 4 , 1 
334% WS 295 e ; | 
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167 ö A. D. HE two ſons of Edmund being . | the recovery of their liberty. For this purpoſe 


they recalled -Anlaff from Ireland, and placed 

him on the throne, moſt of the nobility being 

engaged in the revolt, and particularly Wul- 
of Tork. 


ſtand, archbiſhop of 8 W 
not long enjoy his dignity, 


1 948. as yet in their minority, their 
161 | | uncle Edred aſcended the throne, - 
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being elected by the unanimous ſuffrages of 
the nobility and clergy, and crowned at King- 
0 ſton, by Odo archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
WH! | The Northumbrians, according to cuſtom, | 
I. no ſeoner received intelligence of the death of 
Edmund, than they prepared for hoſtilities, 
but Edred no ſooner entered their country, 
than they ſubmitted, as did Malcolm king of 
Scotland, who ſwore fidelity to the king of 
England. | 
The Danes likewiſe, ever impatient of the 
Engliſh yoke, revolted and again attempted | 
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But Anlaff di | 
for, following the 'impulies of his'ryrannical 
diſpoſition, he alienated the affections of the 

_ 8 Northumbrians, who depoſed 
4. Y. 950. him, and placed upon the 
of Daniſh ex- 
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throne one Eric, a nobleman 
Hie. Fd © F E300 
I ) be kingdom of Northumberland tkus be- 

5 f f dred 
coming a prey to contending parties, Ed 
took this opportunity to reduce it, and ac- 
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cordingly marched againſt the rebels; when 
ic on his appro 4 TOr S Ant. 
Sn 0 e. Danes, deſerted by their 
leader, renewed their oath of allegiance and 
obtained pardotnn. W. 
A. D. 952. With their uſual perfidy, how- 
ever, they toon violated their oatch for, per- 
ceiving the negligent manner in which the 
Engl 
ens they ſallied out of York, and fell upon 
the king's rear; this io. incenſed Edred, that 
he marched back, laid the country waſte for 


| 
ſeveral miles, and would have extirpated the 


ir exemption from the | | 2 
as to admit of an abuſe. Religion 


| nament ef our nature, while untainted by 


rebels in his fury, had they not by their Jub- 
miſſion appeaſed. him. The blame of this 
tranſaction was laid upon Eric, who fell a fa+ 
crifice ta procure the on- from 
king's reſentment, as well as obtain his future 


datronage and protection. To prevent any 
— the future, he ſecured all his towns | 
with Engliſh garriſons, and left them under 


the diretti 


A. D. 983. Theſe commorions; hei 


£ 


* 


Ag we- 
ceeded by a profound calm, Edred paſſed bis 


time in the fopperies of ſuperſtition, and be- 
came an abſolute dupe to the famous Dunſtan, 
abbot of Glaſten me i 5. oe 

While this. ridi 


took their rovt through their. terri- | 


: 
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A. D. 955. Nothwithſtanding the Aattery 


proach. fied for refuge into. of monks, and the ſervile applauſe of a de- 


luded multitude ; we may form a tolerable 
idea of his character, from a retroſpect of his 
reign. The wars in which he en 
conteſtably evince his valour, and the ſilence 


| A his enemies with reſpect to his vices, ta- 
1 exly acknowledge his virtues. Hie ſeems, 


—_ — 


however, to have been elated by 


king -of Great Britain, or [monarch of all 
1 | 0 * en! a 
It is rare to und re blamed in a | 
as there have been ſo fon monarchs who have 
had any at all; but we ought to make a pros 
per-diftiaftion, and guard againſt the miſ- 
conſtruction. of a term, which is fo general 
is the ot · 


ſuperſtition; the former is productive of manly 
virtues, while the latter renders us inac- 
tive and indolent. The one is conducive 
to order and happineſs; but the other, is the 
parem of confuſion and miſerx. 
Theſe remarks were amply verified in the 
reign: of Edred; ſuperſtition rendered him 


bu 7x. J tired of the cares of royalty, and -bigatry 
— hay attachment to the || raiſed in him ſuch a veneration for Dunſtan, 


crafty prieſt in particular, and the monkiſh ſe& || that diſcarding his reaſon in order to infure 


in general, ex 
the rational and pat 
iatereſt the whole body of churchmen, who 
were loud in extolling his praiſes, and re- 
preſenting him as a faint, a prophet, and an 
apoſtle. Theſe monkiſh encomiums enhan- | 
ced his character in the eſteem of the credu- | 
lous vulgar, and rendered PDunſtan abſolute 
In matters both civil and eccleſiaſtical, when 
providence, Which {ces to have interpoſed 
in behalf of the liberties of this nation, 


xpoſed him to the contempt of his paſſage to heaven, he paved 
iotic; it ſecured; in his entailing on his poſterity inſuperable miſery. 


| 


moved Edred to another world, by aflliging 


the way for 


But his confidence in the abbot was greatly 
deceived ; for though Dunſtan had devotion 
enough to obtain his canonization as a faint, 
he ſeems not to have had virtue enough to me- 
it the character of an honeſt man; as appears 
from his conduct, when ſent for to perform 
the laſt offices to the expiring king; this crafty 
prieſt pratracted the time on various pre- 


which pious fraud enabled him to live with 


whenever they were in imminent danger, re- embezzled the money he had in his hands, 


ten years. | 
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him with the quimſey, after he had reigned |} the utmoſt ſplendor and magnificence. 
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a his ſuccefles, 
| being the firſt perſon who aſſumed the title of 
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tences, and when he was aſſured of his death, 
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king, aſcended the - throne at 
the 
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the ſurname of 
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va; of a noble family, 
to the crown. OFT TUG BS 27 FOE ASS 
_ His extraordinary fondneſs for this lady, 
weakened the influence of : Dunſtan ſo much; 
thut he was glad of embracing any occaſion 
to break the match; and on the very day of 
the king's coronation, met with an opportu- 
nity of putting his project into execution. 
The youthful king after dinner, had re- 
tired to enjoy the converſe of his beautiful 
bride; and the nobility reſenting his abſence 
as a great indecorum, Dunſtan took upon him 
to bring him back, and accordingly ruſned 
into the queen's apartment, and after reproach- 
ing him for his fondneſs, dragged him to the 
Company.. -% ee 1671 
| Such an outrage on majefty, could not fail 
. to excite the reſentment of a young monarch, 
which was not a little enflamed by the Kking's 
friends, who exclaimed againſt Dunſtan's be- 
haviour, as the higheſt inſtance of arrogance 
| and diſloyalty. HHH FE 03 . UTIIL 
* Edwy immediately demanded reſtitution 
of thoſe ſums which Edred had committed to 
his charge, and ſtrongly inſinuated, that he 
had embezzled the public money. Dunſtan 
haughtily replied, that the money had been 
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late king, and thereby ſtopt all 
agagainſt him upon that pretence. 


The means which Dunſtan uſed to aggran- 


proceedings 


employed with the greateſt ſafety againſt him. 
Every ſtep he had taken in favour of the 
monks was annulled, and according to Mal- 
meſbury, they were ejected from the monaſ- 
tery, from whence that writer is named, to 
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$TORN of. 


| | * 4 M4 A * . en LM 2 
we ; A. D. DW, brother to the deceaſed: }} 


| e of fourteen years, and 
was ſo remarkably handſome, that he acquired 
Pancalus, or the Fair. The 
King had married a very beautiful lady called 
Ethelgiva, whoſe very name ſhews that ſhe | 
if not nearly related 


applied to pious uſes, by expreſs orders of the 


dize himſelf, ſeemed to be ſuch as might be 
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| lemly ſtiles, turning it into a ſtable. Dunſtan 
termined to revenge the diſgrace offered to 


| holy church, eauſed her to be brought from 


| 
| 
tion. The rebellion which he excited was 


which Edwy was obliged to conſent to a par- 
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make room for ſecular prieſts, which he 
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itted the kingdom, and retired to 
Odo, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, de. 


* 


the pious Dunſtan, and tranſported with fran- 
tie zeal, publicly inſinuated that Ethelgiva 
had ſeduced the king from his duty to the 


the palace of her huſband; ordered her face 
to be branded with an iron, and baniſhed her 
for life into Ireland; ſuch was the importance 
of ecclefiaſtical cenſures in thoſe days. 
A. D. 957: The exiled abbot being young, 
vigorous, and enterpriſing, alarmed at the 
danger in whieh he faw his order, and reſent- 
ing the indignity that had been offered to 
own perſon; determined to form a conlpiracy 
againſt Eat (01 2 $3 ce REI 
For this purpoſe, his partizans aſperſed the 
character of the King with the moſt infamous 
calumnies, and repreſented his treatment of 
the monks, as a perſecution that threatened 
the very vitals of chriſtianity. The Mercians 
and Northumbrians entered into the meaſures 
propoſed by the archbiſhop, and others of 
Dunſtan's friends; N 1 15 * 
4A. D 7 959. gar as Their King un recalled 
the abbot, and put himſelf under his direc- 
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gloſſed over with the name of religion, and 


the ſetting up Edgar, vindicated by the ſanc- 
tion of a miracle, in which it was pretended 
that a voice was heard from heaven, com- 
aging the nobles to put the crown. upon 
is head. NE „ 
Edgar being crowned in a ſhort time after 
his preferment; a treaty was ſet on foot, b) 


— 


tition that deprived him of the greateſt part 
of his dominions. Deprived of the converic 
of the beautiful and virtuous Ethelgva, 

| "= 8 | | ſtripped. 
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ripped of his kingdom by uſurpation, and 
deſerted by his ſubjects; the unfortunate Edwy 
gave himſelf up to the firſt tranſports of his 
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over in ſilence their frivolous accuſations, or 


grief, which ſettled into an inveterate melan- 


choly that carried him off after a' ſhort and 
troubleſome reii gn 
The character of this young king has been 
ſo aſperſed by monkiſh writers, that thoſe who 
adhere to their aſſertions, may deem every at- 
tempt to exculpate him abſurd and impracti 


cable; but as other writers have either paſſed 
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A. D. 

DIR united under Edgar, who though 
young, had given ſignal proots of his capa- 
city for the arduous taſk of government. 


Convinced of the turbulent diſpoſition of the 


Northumbrians, he divided their: territories 


\ DWY dying without iſſue, 


the whole kingdom was re- 


given him the commendation he deſerved, ' 
which is, that the country flouriſhed under his 
government; we may cloſe his life with ob- 
ſerving, that as religious prejudices are ever 


| moſt inveterate, and papal prerogative ever 


monkiſh writers in any other light, ſuch ac- 
counts muſt have been deemed either the ef - 
felt of art or of ignorance. © _ 
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moſt abſolute; if he had been repreſented by 
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every year. By this expedient, Wales, which 
at that time was peſtered with theſe animals, 


in the ſpace of three years was ſo entirely 
freed from them, that there was not one to 


be found throughout the count. 
As Edwy had incurred his troubles by 
his oppoſition and averſion to the monks ; 


into two parts, and appointed a governor || Edgar eſtabliſhed his government by his 


over each, who held his poſt in dependence 
on the king's pleaſure. 


Having thus provided for the ſecurity of 


the north, he guarded his coaſts with a formi- 
dable fleet, far ſuperior to any that had been 
fitted out by his predeceſſors, and more pow- 
erful than thoſe of all the European princes 
united. | : | 


o 


A. D. 960, Not ſatisfied with this arma- 


ment, unleſs he was an eye witneſs that it 
anſwered his intention; he ſailed round the 
iſland every ſummer, and to render any inva- | 


ſion impracticable, kept his failors in conti- 
nual exerciſe, and effectually aſſerted his 
ſovereignty over the ſes. 


To defray the expences of this 


armarnent, | 


| 
| 
| 


he laid a tax upon his ſubjects, and applied 
the ſums paid him by ſuch kings as were his 


tributaries, 

Ludwall, a Welch prince, refuſing to pay 
his annual tribute, was ſoon reduced, by Ed- 
gar's forces, and on his ſubmiſſion his tribute 
was changed from a ſtipulated ſum of money, 


to five hundred wolves heads, to be produced || his intimate friend in that o NON. 1 


\ 
| 


protection and encouragement of them. 
 Edwy 


lady, who was, in fact, his wife; but Edgar 


was permitted to riot.in luſt and debauchery. 


His munificence to the church covered all 
his infirmities, and his profuſion ſeems to have 
obtained him a licenſe for doing what he 
pleaſed, without ſuffering in his character, 


or forfeiting the eſteem of his ſycophants. 


He was indeed as apparently zealous for the 
church as Edred, but his motives were not fo 
honeſt, tho? leſs blind, as he was careful to 
ſupport the intereſt of thoſe to whom he owed 
his power. A Fg 


During this interval, Dunſtan, who had in- 
truded into the ſee of Canterbury, went to 


Rome, and having received the pope's ſanc- 
"Ea tion for his election, now re- 
. 902. turned inveſted with the cha- 
racter of legate to his Holineſs. By his in- 


tereſt he promoted Oſwald his relation to 


the ſee of Wincheſter, and placed Ethelwald 


therefore was calluminated and ex- 
communicated for a ſuppoſed intrigue with a. 
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. Under this canonical triumvirate, the king, 


: 
: 


and the kingdom were at that time governed; 


: 


their characters for religion were ſo great, 
that to oppoſe them was deemed a kind c 


monaſteries was the firſt work they ſet About 
as ſoon as they thought their power ſecure; 
and Edgar who was their dupe, lent them his 
name to add a ſanction to their meaſures. 

The luxury and libertiniſm of the ſecular 


clergy, added great weight to their party, and 


ſerved Dunſtan as a juſtifiable pretence for 


turning them out of their livings, and filling 


them with benedictine monks. | 
Not content with this ſignal triumph over 
their opponents, they concerted a plan for 
fleecing the kingdom, and robbing the king 
in ſome caſes of his revenue, and in others of 
his prerogative. | 
o this end, they never wanted fame ex- 
traordinary revelation to gloſs over their vil- 
lany ; the ſacred ſeal of heaven was uſed to 
gain credit to their impoſtures ; dreams and 
viſions were pretended, and charters forged 
to enrich their foundations, and impeveriſh 
the ſovereigg. 5 
Edgar, by ſuffering himfelf to become a ve- 
ry tool to the deſigns of prieſtcraft, is cele- 
brated by monkiſn hiſtorians, not only as the 
greateſt monarch, but the moſt pious king 
that England ever produced, while they omit 
to remind us, that he indulged his paſſions 
vithout reſtriction, and connive at his moſt 
flagrant vices. 
A. D. 975. After a reign of about fifteen 
years, ſolely under the guidance of prieſtly 
influence, he died greatly in eſteem amongſt 
the religious, who rank him amongſt the firſt 
claſs of ſaints, while others compare him to 
the vileſt of princes. : 
To do juſtice to his character, we muſt pro- 
- nounce it to be a mixture of virtues and vi- 


of throne, at the age of 
impiety. The pretended reformation of the 
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ces, in which: the latter ſeem to have beem 


predominant. 


When it is conſidered that he aſcended the 


3 


by Pl 17 ſixteen years, we mult 
be aſtoniſned to find ſo many ſignal, diſplays 


of wiſdom and ſagaeity, and induced to wiſh, 
that his vices had been leſs aggravated; or 


elle buried wie.. it. 
We have already related the meaſures. he 
took to defend his kingdom from invaſion, 
alter the channel from pirates z the me- 
thods he took to prevent diſturbances in the 
north, and the expedient he uſed to extirpate 
wolves, which at that time infeſted the coun-' 
try. 

i many laws of the moſt ſalutary 


| nature, which provided for the moſt impartial 


: 
; 


- adminiſtration of juſtice. In order to render 


| the obſervance of his laws effectual, he Tub. 


: 
: 
: 


r — — 


| rendered incapable of holding 


— 


jected every judge, who ſhould paſs an unjuſt 
ſentence, to puniſhment ; if his deciſion was 
wilfully corrupt, he was fined one hundred 
and twenty ſhillings ; but if he would take 
his oath it was owing to ighorance, he was 

1 A lace under 
ie , ᷣ 
This rigour, fo much for the emolument of 
the public, and the preſervation of private 
property, was farther enforced, by his mak - 
ing a circuit every winter, in order to ſee 


| that juſtice was duly adminiſtered, and to 


protect the meaneſt of his people from ſuffer- 
ing wrong. 
In this point of view, Edgar certainly de- 
ſerves the character of a ſound politician and 
excellent legiſlator ; but on the other hand he 
appears on a retroſpect of his general conduct, 
to have been lawleſs in his pleaſures, inſatiate 
in his revenge, ſuperſtitious in his religion, 


| a tool to monks, àn enemy to the dignity of 


| 


the crown, and the innocent cauſe 
miſeries which ſucceeded his reign, . 


of many 
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ED WAR D the Martyr. 


＋ D- HE death of Edgar was no 

„ +, - ſooner known, than the peace 
9755 of the kingdom was rendered 
precarious. Efer, duke of Mercia, ſworn 
enemy to the monks, ejected them out of 


all the benefices in that kingdom, and ſub- 


ſtituted the ſeculars in their room, while the 


duke of Eaſt-Anglia, many perſons of dif- 
tinction, and almoſt the whole body of the 
commons, adhered to Dunſtan and his. party. 
This diverſity of opinion, cauſed a difpute 
concerning the ſucceſſion. The deceaſed king 
had left two ſons, but their age would- not 
permit them to aſſert their reſpective claims 
to the crown. Many declared in favour of 
Ethelred, alledging the illegitimacy of Ed- 
ward, whoſe cauſe was ſupported by Dunſtan 
and all the bi 10ps,” on pretence of his being 
named ſucceſſor in the will of Edgar. Though 
by this means there was a very powerful fac- 
tion in ſupport of Ethelred ; the archbiſhop 
preſuming on his popularity,. aroſe from the 
aſſembly of the ſtates, while they were de- 
bating about a ſucceſſor to Edgar, and taking 
prince Edward by the hand, conducted him 
to the church, where he was anointed and 
conſecrated, in the twelfth: year of his age, 
amidſt the acclamations of a great concourſe 
of people. 8 . tg; 0 
Notwithſtanding this proceeding diſpleaſed 
the oppoſite party, they were deterred from 
ſhewing the effects of their reſentment, by 
tear of incurring the odium of the mob, who 
were ſo ſtrongly attached to the intereſt of 
Dunſtan ; the imperious prelate, having not 


| 


concerted, and artfully executed. His mo- 
tions in council, were ſeconded by a ſpeaking 


crucifix, and a viſion of St. Andrew; and at 
a meeting of the laity and clergy, at Colne, 
in Wiltſhire, in the heat of their debates, the 
floor gave way, and many in the fall were 
killed, but the beam on which St. Dunſtan's 
chair was placed, was the only one which ſtood 
the ſhock, and the pious prelate ſuſtained no 
damage, though every other perſon in the 


aſſembly was either killed or wounded. This 


ſhocking cataſtrophe, confirmed the opinion 


imbibed of the ſanctity of this arch hypocrite, 


and his authority gained ground in propor- 


tion; but ſome hiſtorians have obſerved, that 
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only ſecured, but augmented his power and | 


influence, exerted his utmoſt efforts, to con- 
firm the monks in the benefices which they 
had obtained in the preceding reign, and even 
employed the king's authority in their behalf. 
As the minority of the king detracted from 


the prevalence of any declaration, he had re- 


courie to miracles, which were ſtudiouſly 


D é 8—— — — * 


appearing in council. 


Dunſtan had that day hindered the king from 


aſtical affairs, we can find nothing remarkable 
in the reign of Edward, but the tragical man- 
ner in which he loft his life in 979, after a 
reign of fouf years. The ſtory is thus re- 
lated by moſt hiſtorians. 8 

The king returning one day from the 
chace in Dorſetſhire, rode off from the com- 
pany, to the gate of Cort-caſtle, to pay his 
compliments to his ſtep-mother Elfrida, who 
urged him to alight and refreſh himſelf. The 
artful traitreſs, finding that ſhe could not de- 
rain him, inſiſted on his drinking a cup of 
wine ; the unſuſpecting prince complied with 
her requeſt, and as he drank the liquor, was 
ſtabbed in the back, by a ruffian appointed 
for that purpoſe. Perceiving that he was 
wounded, to avoid a ſecond blow, he clap- 
ped ſpurs to his horſe, but fainting with loſs 


of blood, and falling from the faddle, his 
| foot entangled in the ftirrup, and he was drag- 


ged a conſiderable diſtance, till the horſe ſtop- 
ped at the door of a poor blind woman, El- 
frida, doubting of the effect of her treacherous 
deſign, diſpatched ſome of her domeſtics to 
learn the iſſue, who traced the unfortunate 


prince by his blood, and found him que 
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Beſides theſe eccleſi- 
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dead, and terribly defaced by the flints, oyer |} another at Wharwel, in Northamptonſhire, 
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which he had been dragged. To conceal 
this horrid deed, known only to her ſervants, | 
ſhe ordered the corps to be thrown into an 
The king being abſent, dili- 


adjacent well. 
gent ſearch was made, the body was found, 
and conveyed to Wareham, but afterwards 
tranſported to Shafteſbury, and interred in 
a monaſtery, founded by Alfred the Great, 
Elfrida, to prevent the ſtorm which might 
have overwhelmed her, on account of this 
act of cruelty, affected ſtrong compunctions 
of conſcience, and deep remorſe; and to ex- 
piate her guilt, applied the ſpecific remedy 


of thoſe days, the founding and — 


monaſteries and religious houſes, one of whic 


ſhe erected at Ambreſbury, in Wiltſhire, and 


| 


ä 


retiring herſelf to the latter, and 1 the 
l 


remainder of her days to contrition ; fo little 
did the religion of thoſe days, attend to the 
intrinſic nature of human actions, 

After the murder of Edward, Dunſtan is 


ſaid to have made ſome overtures to Edgitha, 


a natural daughter of Edgar, concerning her 
ſucceſſion, which ſhe prudently declined, not 
only from a conſciouſneſs of illegitimacy, 
but from the dreadful cataſtrophe of the 
late prince, 
this prince, afford little ſcope for drawing a 
character; and his reign may be called the 
reign of monks, as he was under their abſo- 
lute dominion and guidance, during its ſhort 
period. | 
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4 5 THELRED, by virtue of title, 
„ ſucceeded to the crown of his 
we OY brother Edward. The impe- 

rious Dunſtan, now having no other reſource 

but to make a virtue of neceſſity, conſented 


to his coronation, which ceremony he per- 
formed, with manifeſt rancour and malevo- 
lence, pronouncing through the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, that as his acceſſion to the throne was 


in conſequence of his mother's guilt, ſo his 
reign ſhould be a continued ſcene of tumult 
and bloodſhed. - But ſuch predictions, when 
attributed to ſaints of Dunſtan's order, and 
teſtified by poſterior evidence, carry with them 


{trong ſuſpicion : add to this, that the young 


2 diſcovered all the ſymptoms of an un- 


feigned ſorrow, for the untimely death of his 
predeceſſor. No ſooner had Ethelred aſcended 
the throne, than the Danes, who had remained 
quiet twenty-four years, renewed their inva- 
ſions, and ſuffered him to enjoy no repoſe 
during the remainder of his reign. | 

Ethelred, though very able in perſon, was 
timid, irreſolute, and indolent; averſe to ex- 
erciſe, and intractable to military diſcipline: 


had he inherited the ſpirit of his father, his 


| 


old opponents would have been deterred from 
ever making any attempts of this nature. 
Beſides his natural inactivity of diſpoſition, 
his mother had neglected his education, which 
was attended with a general ignorance, and 
a deficiency in all princely qualifications. Such 
being the inexperience and inert diſpoſition of 
the prince, it appears no wonder, that the 
reins of government were relaxed, and every 
prudential ſtep of political coeconomy neg- 
lected. During the late reign of ſubjection 
to monkiſh nes, and the fopperies of 
ſuperſtition, the marine, which had; been re- 
vived by Edgar, was ſuffered to decay, and 


the ſhips rotted in the docks, for want of 


repair. The regulations of the- militia were 
not obſerved, and a total ſupineneſs prevailed 
amongſt the nobles, as well as ſecurity amongſt 
the people. The principat officers of ſtate 
began to exerciſe a juridicial authority in their 
own diſtricts, and affecting popularity and 
independence, aſſumed the title of dukes. 
Union of intereſt, was aboliſhed as a leading 
principle, and the views of every one ere 
centered in ſelf. The king was young and 
inexperienced, which, together with a general 
__ depravity 


— 
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The youth, and ſhort reign of 
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national ſyſtem. So averte were they to the 
Danes, to ſupply the places of their indolent 
countrymen. Thus was England trained for 
ſervility, and fitted for the flaviſh yoke, by 
her own ignoble ſons. 
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depravity of manners, had inverted the whole | 


art of war, that they employed hireling | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
ö 
N 
| 


of the nation, a large body of Danes, under 


Godfryd, joined Conftantme the Black, one | 


of the Welch princes, againſt Howel prince 
of Wales, and ravaged Lynn and Angleley 
but Howel, being an active prince, marched 
againſt the invaders, and defeated them, 

A. D. 981. The Danes once more appear- 
ed in the channel, and made-a deſcent on the 
Iſle of Thanet, which they plundered. In- 
vaſions now became continual, till a very 
conſiderable force made a formidable deſcent 


in ſeven ſhips of war, at Southampton, which 


having pillaged, with the adjacent country, they 
ſailed round to Cornwall, extending their 
devaſtations in thoſe parts, where they burned 
the church and monaſtery of St. Petroe. The 
ſame year, a ſmall party landed in Dorſetſhire, 
and waſted the Iſle of — while another 
Daniſh fleet, aſſiſted by Godfryd, did the ſame 
in the weſt of Wales, and after plundering the 
church of St. David, engaged the Welch at a 
place called Llhanwanoe. Theſe frequent de- 
ſcents ſo annoyed the Engliſn, who had ſo many 
coaſts to guard, that they knew not where to 
expect the enemy, who were conſtantly ſhift- 
ing the ſcene, by quick and violent depreda- 
tions. The Engliſh armies, were of conſe- 
quence diſperſed and confounded, being o- 
bliged to change their routs, as the emer- 
gency ſhould direct. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the utmoſt precaution, one part of the 5 
dom was always expoſed, ſince they could 
not poſſibly foreſee where the pirates would 
land. The Engliſh now repented too late, 
the negle& of their maritime forces, which 
had been the bulwark of the nation, being 
unable to cope with theſe rovers in a piratical 
war, to- which they were utter ſtrangers. 

So dreadful were the effects of the ravages 
of the Danes, during the firſt ten years of 
this reign, that the whole kingdom was a ſcene 
of murder, conflagration, plunder 4 de- 
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vaſtation, which after ſome ſhort intervals, 
were continually renewed. . 

A. D. 983. Amidſt theſe confuſions, the 
nation ſuſtained a great loſs in the death of 


| Elfric, who with the ſpirit of a man > £41994 
the encroachments of the monks, on 


{ fon and conſciences of his countrymen. 
Encouraged by the preſent diſtracted ſtate | 


© TICa- 


The reputation of- this ambitious and hy- 
pocritical ſect now began to decline, and E- 
thelred himſelf, on a quarrel with the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, ordered his army to lay the ſee 


under military contribution; nor could he be 


diſſuaded from waſting the territory of that 


prelate, but by the payment of one hundred 


pounds, with which he was furniſhed by arch- 


biſhop Dunſtan, who on that account, ut- 


tered a formidable excommunication a- 
gainſt him. Dunſtan had now degenerated 
from a ſtate of the moſt eminent popularity, 


to that of the moſt contemptible obſcurity, 


in which he ſoon after departed this life. 

A. D. 988. The demiſe of Dunſtan, was 
ſoon followed by that of Oſwald, archbiſhop 
of Vork; who was his particular friend, and 
one of the epiſcopal triumvirates that govern- 
ed the church, er the reign of Edgar. 
The death of theſe prelates was cauſed by an 
epidemical diſtemper which raged at that 
time, which added to the continual invaſions 
of the Danes, put an end to the diſpute be- 
tween the ſecular and regular clergy, which 
was never ſince heard of. After the Danes had 


thus pillaged the coaſts of England, they for 
P 


a time ſuſpended their hoſtilities, which in- 
termiſſion afforded the nation ſome hope of 
tranquillity. | 
"i, 3). 9 
long ſuſpend their outrages; for they ſoon 
landed at Ipiwich, in Suffolk, under two 
leaders, Juſtin and Guthmund. Brithnot, duke 
of Eaſt Anglia, advanced with a view to ſur- 
prize the. pirates, when he found them not as 


he expected, remiſs and undiſciplined, but 


vigilant and active, who defeated his troops 
and extended their ravages over all the adja- 
cent country, Finding the country in a de- 


fenceleſs ſtate, they were emboldened to pur- 


fue their devaſtations, till at length Ethelred, 

unable to oppoſe them, was adviſed by Siric, 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, to purchaſe a r 
FTE WI 
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gr. But theſe ravagers could not 
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with a ſum of money. But this, far from 
ſtopping, increaſed their incurſions; for tho 
the late invaders departed, it encouraged o- 
ther adventurers of that nation to try the like 
experiment. Accordingly. a large body, the 
next year, allured by the ſame motives, 
ſailed up the Humber, and landing on the 
north ſide, ravaged all that part of the 
country. | 

A. D. 993 The king diſpatched a con- 
fiderable body of forces againſt them under 
the command of three Daniſh generals, but 
theſe either through treachery or cowardice, 
turned their backs on the very appearance of 
the enemy. Thus the glory of England was 
ſullied, by this inactive puſillanimous king, 
and the country expoſed to the ravages of 
ruffians, whilſt another piece of treachery was 
conſummated by Alfric, who being ordered 
to block up the Daniſh fleet, deſerted to the 
enemy. 

A. D. 994. But this was the ſmalleſt of 
ills that now befel England, for Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, and Olaus, king of Nor- 
way, allured by the ſucceſs of their ſubjects, 


reſolved to viſit the iſland themſelves, and at- 


tack in open form, a nation defenceleſs and 
naked to the firſt invaders. To that purpole, 
fitting out a numerous fleet, they entered the 


Thames, and attacked London, where meet- 


ing with a more relolute oppoſition than was 
expected, they croſſed the river, and ad- 
vanced into Kent, Hampſhire, and Surry, 
which they plundered, threatening to lay waſte 
the whole kingdom; but Ethelred prevented 
them as before, by a bribe, and the king of 


Norway, who turned chriſtian, at his depar- 


ture, ſwore he never would moleſt the king- 
dom more, which oath he kept inviolate. 
The other king left a fleet at Southampton, 
as if he deſigned to awe the Engliſh into the 
performance of the articles ſtipulated in the 
But this was meer pretence, for he ſailed 
up the Severn, laying waſte the kingdom 
.of Wales, and the counties of Dorſet and 


Somerſet, Ethelred delaying the payment of 


the ſtipulated ſum, either through miſconduct 
or avarice, was at length prevailed on to 
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fortune of the nation, the deſign of this 
ſcheme was defeated, by the diſagreement of 
the leaders and inferior officers. | 
A. D. 999. Such was the reduced ſtate of 
the nation, that if the Danes had not at this 
time been invited to aſſiſt Richard II. duke 
of Normandy, againſt the oppreſſion of the 
French king, England muſt have been irre- 
trievably ruined. They had however but a 
ſhort reſpitey for when the duke of Nor- 
mandy was ſecured in the poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions, the Danes returned into England, 
ravaged Cornwall, took poſſeſſion of Exeter, 
being but faintly oppoſed by the Engliſh 
armies, became maſters of the Iſle of Wight, 
Hampſhire, and Dorſetſhire. WS 
Whether Ethelred was betrayed by his of- 
ficers, or the long tranquillity during the 
foregoing reigns, had enervated the Engliſh, 
they were conſtantly vanquiſhed. The king, 
void of all ſenſe of honour, as well as the 
leaſt ſpark of bravery, ſecreted himſelf from 
danger; nor could any conſideration prevail 
on him to head his army in perſon. To add 
to the misfortunes of this unhappy nation, 
the Danes in the north of England, inſtead 
of aſſiſting the Saxons, cordially joined with 
their countrymen in all manner of rapine and 
oppreſſion. The timorous prince, ſeeing no 
other way of avoiding the impending ſtorm, 
once more ſtipulated a peace with Sweyn, and 
paid him thirty thouſand pounds, which tri- 
bute was called Dane-geldt, that is, Daniſh 
money, or money for the Danes. This mo- 
ney was raiſed by a tax, and continued many 
years after the removal of the cauſe; but the 
clergy and monks always found means to be 
exempted. To this inglorious condition, had 
the indolence, cowardice, and want of every 
ſentiment of honour, in their king, reduced 
this kingdom, Though Sweyn with his for- 
ces were by agreement, to evacuate the iſland, 
many of them preferring England to Den- 
mark, ſtaid behind, and ſhamefully oppreſ- 
ſed the deſponding natives, who ſeemed to 
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have been infected with the daſtardly timidity 


| 


equip a fleet to oppoſe him; but to the ill | Lord Danes. 


of their king. So were the puſillanimous 
Engliſh awed by the haughty and imperious 
oppreſſors, that they acquired the title of 
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Egilva, Ethelred's queen, dying about this 


time, he demanded in marriage, Emma, fiſter 
of the duke. of Normandy, hoping by that 
means to ſtrengthen his intereſt, and prevent 
the Daniſh fleet from availing themſelves of 
is territories, which lay ſo convenient for 
the invaſion of this iſland. The lady was 
brought over to England, where the nuptials 


were ſolemnized with great ſplendor, and E- 


thelred might have profitted by the alliance, 
had he not defeated all the purpoſes of the 
match, by a moſt execrable and impolitic plan, 


by which he incurred the hatred of the Nor- 
mans, and the revenge of the Daniſh king. 


This horrid . deſign, contrived by Edric, 
duke of Mercia, and Huna, general of the 
army, was executed with ſuch caution and 
ſecrecy, that in one day, all the Danes, ex- 
cepting thoſe of Eaſt-Anglia and Mercia, 
were maſſacred with ſuch implacable fury and 
cruelty, that the particulars cannot be read 
without horror. - The circumftances attending 
the execution of this execrable project, render 
it neceſſary to obſerve, that there was at this 
time in England, an illuſtrious lady called 
Gunilda, ſiſter of the Daniſh king, who had 
married count Puling, an Engliſh nobleman, 
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were likely to continue, as neither oath could 


bind, nor money effectually bribe them; and 


embraced chriſtianity, and became an hoſtage 


for her brother's punctual obſervance of the 


late articles of peace; and it was by this trea- 
ty, that Ethelred obliged” himſelf to pay 
Sweyn thirty thouſand pounds, called Dane- 
gelt TS 1 

Having laid a plan for the execution of 
their deſign, Ethelred called a privy counſel 
under pretence of conſulting the neceſſary 
means for freeing the nation Bw the intole- 
rable pride, avarice, and oppreſſion of the 
Danes. In this aſſembly Huna forcibly re- 
preſented their ambition and perfidy, adding, 


that this interval of tranquillity between the na- 


1 


tives and Danes, offered a fair opportunity for 
ſuppreſſing their lawleſs exactions; that as no 
place was free from their monſtrous exceſſes, 
no man from their cruelty, nor woman from 
their libidinous brutality; and that the no- 


bility had not only been expoſed to thoſe acts 


of rapine, but were the greateſt ſufferers by 
them, they in juſtice ought to think it incum- 


bent on them to retaliate theſe injuries, which 


| 


f 


— 


— 


laſtly, that as their conduct and behaviour 
did not correſpond with their rank as men, it 
was not at all incumbent to treat them as ſuch, 
but rather to put them to the ſword, eſteem · 
ing them greater peſts, than the wolves in 
the reign of Edgar. 283 

: Theſe remonſtrances wrought ſo effectually 
on the king and council, that the maſſacre of 
the Danes was unanimouſly reſolved on, and 


the day appointed for,the execution of the 


horrid purpoſe. Sho | 

A. D. 1002. The feſtival of St. Price, in 
the month of November, which was the day 
appointed for the fatal cataſtrophe, which fell 
on the Danes of Weſſex. The carnage was 
univerſal ; neither rank, age or ſex were ſpared, 
nor the various altars to which the wretched 
victims fled, conſidered aſylums, but places 
proper for the brutal ſacrifice. The unfor- 
tunate Gunilda was not exempted from this 
general ſlaughter, tho' her virtues and perſo- 
nal charms mighthave allayed the moſt ſavage 
ferocity. The traiterous Edric, under whoſe 
care ſhe had remained as an hoſtage, from 
excels of barbarity, baſely brought forth her 


huſband and children, whom he accuſed as 


inſtrumental in the Daniſh perfidy, and cauſed 
to. be murdered in her preſence, and on her 
declaration of revenge, from the hands of 
her brother Sweyn, ordered her body to be 
transfixed by lances, which relieved her ſoon 


| both of life and  miſeries. Some few in the 


mids of the confuſion, inſtead of flying to 
churches and altars, found means to eſcape, 


by taking refuge in ſuch. ſhips as they per- 


ceived on the coaſt; in which they paſſed o- 
ver to Denmark, and related the dreadful 


cataſtrophe to Sweyn, who juſtly incenſed at 


ſo ſhocking an event, yowed revenge on the 


| perpretrators of ſo horrid and inhuman an ac- 


tion. Being informed that his ſiſter ſhared the 
wretched fate of her unfortunate countrymen, 


| his rage was .unbounded, and he ſwore, that 


nothing leſs than the extirpation of the En- 
glhſh nation ſhould ſatiate his revenge. Ac- 
cordingly he employed an infinite number of 
artificers, in equipping a very powerful navy, 


ordered all the men in arms in his kingdom, 
Sita, Br * | Ke, "x" | . to f 
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of Sweyn for a ſtipulated ſum of money; nibt- 
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to repair to a general rendezvous, and iſſued 


congratulatory letters of indulgence and boun- 


** 
\ 
S 2 


ty, inviting the ſoldiers of fortune from all the 


adjacent countries, and promiſing a reward of 


plunder or ſettlements in England. 


A. D. 1003. Fired with the moſt implaca- | 


ble reſentment againſt. the Engliſh, the nation 


united in the common cauſe of their injured | 


country; ſo that in a ſhort time, he Was ſup- 


lied with a fleet conſiſting of three hundred 


fail, and a numerous army, with which he 
failed immediately on this important expe- 


dition. 


* 


rived on the coaſt of Cornwall, and having 
landed his forces, waſted the country with a 
degree of fury, that diſcovered a defire to 
deſtroy rather than conquer. Advancing far- 
ther, he inveſted the city of Exeter, then 


: 


: 


With this formidable armament Sweyn ar- 


governed by Hugh, a Norman, and favourite 


of Queen Emma. 
which had baffled the attempts of many for- 
mer invaders, was now taken through the 


cowardice or perfidy of the governor, razed 


to the ground, and the inhabitants maſſacred 
in the moſt cruel manner. This firſt exploit 
was followed by ſeveral others, no leſs fatal to 
England, wherever the enraged king of Den- 
mark carried his arms ; revenge, and not con- 
queſt, being his chief aim, Ke deſtroyed all 
with fire and ſword, | 
Alarmed at the progreſs of the frantic Dane, 
the king once more fitted an army, and gave 


the command to that conſummate traitor E- 
He marched into Hampſhire, under 


dric. 
pretence of giving battle to Sweyn; but on 
approach of the two armies, feigned ſudden 
ſickneſs, and ordered his troops to retire with- 
out hazarding an engagement; ſo that the 
Danes by his retreat, were enabled to ravage 
Wiltſhire, without oppoſition, and burn the 


towns of Wilton and Saliſbury. Having thus 


deſtroyed great part of the country, he em- 
barked his forces and returned to Denmark. 

But he returned not to the continent with 
any view of continuing there in peace; for 
in the following ſpring he landed in Eaſt-An- 
glia, and reduced the city of Norwich to 
aſhes. Ulfketel, governor of the province, 


This important place, 
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withſtanding which treaty, he ſutprized Thet- 
ford, a town of great note, which underwent 
the fate of Norwich. The g 
at this perfidious breach of treaty, levied ſome 


troops with great expedition, and poſted him 


ſelf in an advantageous ſituation, between the 
Daniſh army and fleet. Sweyn, apprized of 
his intention, marched back to give him battle, 
before he could obtain a reinforcement; Ult- 
ketel attacked the Daniſh army, and a deſpe- 


rate engagement enſued ; but being over- 


owered by numbers, he was obli 
the geld of battle, after a and obſtinate 
diſpute, and much loſs on both ſides. 
pn Ulfketel was the braveſt and moſt 
faithful nobleman in the ſervice of Ethelred, 
who was betrayed by his own fervants to ſuch 
a degree of perfidy, that Sweyn had ſpies, not 
only in his court, but in his very council 
The great men were either bribed, or held 


-to quit 


| the kmg in ſuch contempt, that they ſerved 
him with reluctance. What wonder then, that 


_ — > — — — 


| To co 
| after theſe e Ant ravages of the Danes, 


a terrible famine enſued, which obliged Sweyn 


ynable to reſift his progreſs, purchaſed a peace || from the alarms which filled every 1 


to cheriſn ſome 


the king of Denmark ſhould over- run the 
greateſt part of England without controul? 
mpleat the miſery of the Engliſh, 


to return to Denmark. 4244 20% 
. D. 1007, On the retreat of the Danes, 
and ceaſing of the famine, the Engliſh began 


theſe were ſoon blaſted ; for the enſuing ſum- 
mer, the Daniſh army landed at Sandwich, 


in Kent. Ethelred levied a body of militia 


to oppoſe the new invaders ; but theſe undiſ- 


ciplined and unexperienced troops could not 


reſiſt the progreſs of the ravagers, who ſtil 
continued their incurſions, which were- con- 
tinually marked with blood and deſolation. 
A. D. 1008. The ſeverity 
obliged each party to quit the field, the En- 
liſh returned to their habitations, while the 
Danes retired to the Iſle of Wight. The in- 
vaders ſoon iſſued from their retreat, and re- 
newed their ravages without the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion. While his kingdom was involved in 
theſe perplexities, Ethelred was celebrati 
Chriſtmas in Shropſhire, as being the remote 


2 
* 
* 
- 


governor, incenſed 


The 


hopes of tranquillity, but 


of the ſeaſon 


of 
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ke Kingdom bot the tumult of war woul® þ in falſchood amd ambition; of 'treafriable 


not ſuffer him to enjoy 


preſented one continued ſcene of miſery and 
deſolation. In this extremity he ſummoned 
his council, but no other expedient could be 
found, than that of bribt 


meſſengers were difpatched to Sweyn, offeri 
him 2 4. thoufand pounds, if he woule 
evacuate the kingdom, with which he readily 
. 55 | 


Having thus purchaſed an interval of peace, 
Ethelred ſolemnized the nuptials of one of 
his daughters, with the perfidious Edric 
Streon, whom he had created duke of Mer- 
cia; a traitor devoted to the Danes, who never 
omitted an opportunity of betraying the in- 
tereſts of his maſter, and conſidered every 
worthy man as the object, and every generous 
act, as the motive of his enmity. Hardly had 
a year elapſed, when Sweyn ſent a number of 
ſhips to demand the ſame ſum, pretendin 
it was an annual tribute, which the Engliſh 
had obliged themſelves to pay. This new 
pretence of the Danes, convincing the king 
and council that their avarice was inſatiable ; 
it was determined to put the kingdom in a 
proper poſture of defence, and ſecure the 
iſland from their incurſions. Neceſſity obhged 
them to expedite their reſolution, and they 
ſoon fitted out a conſiderable fleet, by pub- 
liſhing an edict, that every hundred and ten 
hides of land, ſhould equip and maintain one 
ſhip, and every eight hides provide a helmet 
and breaſt- plate. 

A. D. 1008. In order to prevent, or at 
leaſt op 


cious Danes, a conſiderable armament was a 
the Danes, had not the inhabitants purchaſed 


equipped, and ordered to rendezvous at Sand- 
wich. Such a fleet, and ſuch vigorous pre- 
Parations, might have redounded to the glory 


of the king, and the happineſs of the people; 


but theſe deſirable ends were unhappily fruſ- 
trated by the diſſentions of the nobility, who 


had not virtue ſufficient to facrifice their pri- 


vate animoſities to the fafety and good of the 
public. Wulfnorth, father to the famous 
earl Godwin, was falſly accuſed by Brithric, 

vrother to the traitor Edric, and equal to him 


the invaders to | 
quit the kingdom. This refotution beingtaken, | 


poſe any future attempts of the rapa- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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became ſuperior to 


l A. 2. 1010. 


his tranquillity, ad- practices. Godwin, an officer of great cou- 
vice being ſent him, that his dominions now || rag 


| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


rage, ee it would be of no conſequence 
to oppoſe the favourite, found means to detach 
twenty of the Engliſh ſhips. from their duty, 
reſolving to procure ſubſiſtence, by commit- 
ting depredations on his country. His fucceſs 
was 


hardly a ſhip efcaped rifling, while 
Enraged at this diſappointment, Brithric pur- 
ſued him with a fleet of eighty fail, but met 
with fo violent a ſtorm, that the greateſt part 
of the ſhips were loſt, or fell into the hands 
| of Wulfnorth. Thus this great fleet, fitted 
out at an immenſe expenſe, was rendered un- 
ſerviceable by the admiral's compliance with 


the rage of his paſſion ; and to render the loſs 


more irretrievable, ſeveral of the officers 
joined Wulfnorth. The news of this misfor- 
tune filled Ethelred and his council with deſ- 
pair, and the king was the firſt that returned 
to his capital, leaving the few ſhips that re- 
| mained at Sandwich to defend themſelves. 
Thus terminated, ingloriouſly, the hopes of 
England; and thus was fruſtrated by ambiti- 
| ous factions, the laſt attempt to retrieve her 
A 1; 1 
A. D. 1009. As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet 
was diſperſed, the Danes, who had heard 
of this fatal cataſtrophe, renewed their in- 

curſions. Two of their fleets arrived early 

| inthe ſpring, one in Eaſt- Anglia, under Tur- 

kill, another in the Iſle of Thanet, under 
Heming and Anlaf. : 


had united their forces, they plundered the 
country, and inveſted Canterbury, which city 
would doubtleſs have fallen.into the hands of 
their retreat with a large ſum of money. 
Their example was followed by the people of 


the eaſtern parts of Kent, who alſo obtained 


their deliverance by a payment of three thou- 
ſand pounds. | "Up 
To check the incurſions of theſe ravagers, 
Ethelred aſſembled an army, which, for the 
firſt time, he headed in perſon, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt, with a view 
to intercept the enemy in their return to 
n * 


* 
———— 


. 
a > 


equal to the boldneſs of his attempt, 


After the three commanders 
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Danes in number, 


ſted to advantage, and 
2 ſpirits, they might by one ſecure and 

zaſonable blow, have cut off the flower of 
the Daniſh army, and. procured unhappy 


not the pirates availed themſelves of the per- 
fidy of Edric. This traitor prevented their 
coming to action, by diſſuading the 5% from 
expoſing his life to the hazard of a battle, 
againſt an enemy of ſuch approved valour, 
and experienced cruelty; inſinuating at the 


ſame time, that if he ſuffered them to retreat 


unmoleſted to their ſhips, his generous. con- 
duct would prevent any future ravages. The 
traitor ſucceeded in his counſel, and the enemy 
were ſuffered to convey their plunder quietly 
to their ſhips. | 


* 


But the deſign of the traitor ſoon appeared, 


Jor the Danes, inſtead of ceaſing their ravages, 


purſued them with more fury and cruelty than 
before. They made repeated attempts on 
the city of London, but were always repulſed 
with a conſiderable loſs. Failing in their de- 
ſigns on the capital, they penetrated into the 
counties of Bucks and Oxtord, pillaged the 
inhabitants, and reduced to aſhes the ſeat of 
the muſes. 72 n 

In the midſt of their plunder, information 
was given, that an army was raiſed at London, 
to intercept their return; on which they 
marched back, and paſſed the Thames at 
Staines, and before the Engliſh troops could 
oyertake them, reached the ſea coaſt, 
dering all the country through which they 


A. D. 1011. No ſooner did the ſeaſon of 
the year permit, than the Danes refitted their 


_ veſſels, and landed in Eaſt-Anglia, where 


they ſurprized and defeated the brave Ult- 


| ketel, duke of that province. In conſequence 


of this victory, they became poſſeſſed of plenty 


of horſes, on which they mounted part of their 


troops, and by that means ſoon ſubdued the 
whole country of Eaſt-Anglia. London and 
Canterbury were the only places now left in 
the king's power ; the latter of which, fell 
into the hands of the Danes by treachery. 
A. D. 1012. Canterbury had ſtood a ſiege 


_ of nineteen days with great brayery, but the 


z 
7 


plun- 


— 


| 
England at leaſt a reſpite from miſery, had || X re- tal | : 
inhabitants, they were deſtroyed in different 
ways, many of which were ſhockin 
manity. Only four monks, and eight hun- 
dred laymen were left alive, nine out of every 


tion. 
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enemy having ſet it on fire in ſeyeral places, 


Elmar, a monk, took the opportunity to let 


the Danes in, while the ſoldiers were em ployed 
in extinguiſhing the conflagration. Alphage, 


the archbiſhop, and ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction were taken priſoners; as for the 


to hu- 


ten, being delivered over by lot to deſtruc- 
Thus this rich and populous city, 
became the prey of an avaricious and barba- 
rous enemy. . c 

Thus were the ſubjects of England enſlaved 
and butchered, under an inactive king, a 
divided nobility, and a ſtubborn clergy; add 
to this, that the ravages of the Danes had 
cauſed a ſcarcity of bread, which occaſioned 
frequent robberies throughout the country, 
ſo that the extinction of the Engliſh name 
and liberties ſeemed approaching. 

A. D. 1013. In this. wretched ſituation. 
of affairs, the king ſummoned a council at- 


London, to deliberate on meaſures to remedy - 


the calamities of the nation; and no other 
expedient ſeemed practicable, than that of 
purchaſing peace with another ſum of money. 
Accordingly the negotiation was immediately 
began with the Danes, who agreed to eva- 
cuate the kingdom on the receipt of eight 
and forty hooked pounds. This treaty. pro- 
duced a favourable accident, which might 
have been improved to the intereſt of Eng- 
land. The acquired opulence of the Danes, 
rendered them licentious, and libertiniſm-pro- 
ducing diſcord, their army divided, while part 
of their fleet ſubmitted to Ethelred, promiſing 
to ſupport him againſt all invaders, if he 
would furniſh them with proviſions and ap- 
arel. This revolt, inſtead of animating 
Ethelred to revenge his injured country, added 
to his indolence and luxury, while his dege- 
nerated nobility ſoothed and lulled his fatal 
lethargy. But the Daniſh admiral was alarmed 
at the revolt of ſo conſiderable a body of his 
countrymen, and the want of diſcipline among 
the reſt, as well. as ſenſible that if Ethelred 
would,exert himſelf at this important criſis, 


| his friends would for ever loſe the power hex 
A ee, 
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Sweyn by letter of the ſtate of affairs, repre- 
ſenting in the ſtrongelt terms, the inactivity of 
Echelred, his luxury, and the weaknels of the 
natives; at the ſame time urging him to return 
to England and finiſh his conqueſts. In con- 


ſequence of this, Sweyn landed at the mouth 


of the Humber, ſpreading deſolation over the 
adjacent country. In the courſe of U 
greſs, Northumberland, Eaſt- Anglia, all 
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kad gained in England; he therefore informed | 


the country to the north of Watling-ftreet, | 


ceded to his — 27 
_ Sweyn committed the govern 

countries he had ſubdued, to his ſon Canute, 
and taking a ſelect body of troops with him, 


made preparations for invading the territories 


erful arms. 


nment of the | 
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themſelves at liberty, by-their king's abdica- | 


tion and. retreat, to provide for their own ſafe · 
ty; and as the place was not in condition to 
ſuſtain the ſiege, they ſubmitted to the ki 


of Denmark, who was, on che ſurrender k 


the capital, proclaimed king of England, no 
n daring to diſpu! his Side an 

A. D. 1014 Theſe, according to d's 
emphatical expreſſion, were the days of Eng- 
land's mourning; for the calamities under 


which the nation now groaned, were beyond 


deſcription; Turkill, on a pretended ad- 
herence to Ethelred, extorted ſupplies and 


contributions for his fleet; on tlie other hand, 


Sweyn, as x mark of his regal authority, laid 


the moſt burthenſome taxes on his ſubjects, 


of the Mercians, who ſtill maintained their 


freedom and independency. But the inhabi- 


tants of London, where Ethelred had ſecreted } 


himſelf, ſtill oppoſed the 
their gates a t the invader of their country. 
The Danes, perſuaded that the ſurrender of 
London Would compleat the conqueſt . of 
England, attacked the city with the utmoſt 
fury, which the Londoners defended with 
incredible bravery, exerted themſelves fo 
courageouſly and dexterouly, that the Danes 
were compelled to raiſe the ſiege with ſuch 
precipitation, that great part of their army 
was forced into the 1 

loſt, Exaſpetated by this repulſe, the Danes 


renewed their ravages, which- ſo terrified the | 


. that Ethelred, earl of Cornwall, with 


ueror, and ſnut 


| reaſons for which moſt 


hames, where they were | 


moſt of the Saxon nobility, repaired to.Sweyn, | 


ö for their fidelity. 1 


and gave him h. 
I be metropolis was now the only place 


for that and other purpoſes. But Sweyn did 


not long ſurvive his new acquired dignity, nor 


does any hiſtorian mention his coronation. 


Some report, that he died a natural death, 
being choaked with the rheum, others, that hs 


was poiſoned. The ſhortneſs of his reign, 
and perhaps his not 15 crowned, are the 
iſtorians have not 


reckoned this prince in the number of the 
kings of England. 370691 ia} 
- Immediately on the demiſe of the formi- 


dable Sweyn, the Danes proclaimed Canute; 
king of England ; but the tide of popular 
affection, ran very ſtrong in favour of the 
abdicated Ethelred, and in ſpite of all the 
menace of the invaders, the —— recalled 
him, and promiſed to vindicate his right, at 
the expenc 


could not endure. Such was the ardor of the 


which oppoſed the power of the Dane, which | 
they flocked to his ſtandard from all quarters, 
and he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a 


reſolving to reduce, he began to make mighty 
reparations for the ſiege. The unhappy 
Ethelred, finding there was no ſafety for him 


in his own counrry, retired priwatel/ to he 


Iſte of Wight, from wheneehe ſent his two 


ſons into Normandy, with their mother Emma, 


to ſollicit his brother, to afford him refuge in 
his dominions. That prince, notwithſtanding 
the unworthy treatment his ſiſter had received, 
Jacrificed his reſentment to his magnanimity, 


and invited the Engliſh monarch to his court, 


where he met with a very generous reception. 


The inhabitants of London, naw thought 


| and activity 
been dilatory, even to a proverb, he retreated 


Engliſh, to ſhake off the Daniſh' yoke, that 


numerous army. In the mean time, Canure, 


alarmed at the ſudden turn of affection towards 
their prince, endeavoured to conciliate their 
favour by popular acts, fuch as making large 
preſents to the ſhrine of St. Edmund. 
- The Dane, alarmed at the ſudden approach 
of Ethelred, who had ' hitherto 


haſtily to his ſhips, leaving his friends to the 


fire and {word 2 2 and Lindſey; 
"* BY bag 


A. D. 1014.9 


e of their lives and fortunes, in 
oppoſition to the Danes, whoſe dominion they 
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as the inhabitants had always fhewn favour, 
and afforded protection to the Danes. 
- Before he directed his courſe towards his 
own coun 
and ſent all the Engliſh hoſtages on ſhore, af- 
ter mutilating them-in a barbaro 
an act of inhumanity truly ſhocking to a ge- 


HISTORY: 


| cordingly, when leaſt 


try, Canute touched at Sandwich, | 
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of making a ſettlement in England, and a. 
expected, landed with 
a powerful army at Sandwich. Ethelred 
being indiſpoſed, the command of his army 


devolved on Edmund, and the traitor Edric. 


manner; 


The prince very wiſely declined preſent re- 


| ſentment, leſt he ſhould incur the diſaffec- 


nerous mind, and which no provocation could 


juſtify. Having ſatiated his vengeance on 
theſe innocent victims, he ſailed for Denmark, 
leaving full ſcope to the will of Ethelred. 

The indolent Ethelred was no ſooner 
delivered from his implacable enemies, than 
he relapſed into his former foibles, impoſing 
exorbitant taxes, and entering ſo far into the 
wicked ſchemes of Edric, as to conſent to 
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the aſſaſſination of Morcart and Sigeferth, two 
of his faithful adherents, in order to confiſ- 


cate their eſtates. To put this deteſtable pro- 


ject in execution, a general council was ſum- 
moned to meet at Oxford, under pretence of 


ſettling the affairs of the kingdom. As it 


would have been dangerous to have attempted | 
any thing againſt theſe noblemen, under the 


ſanction of public juſtice; Edric took on 
himſelf the conduct of this horrid act; and 


tion of the Mercians, amongſt whom Edric 
had great influence; while the fawning traitor 


ſpated no pains to gain the favour of the 


prince. Edmund, however, divided the ar- 
my into two bodies, that he might have an 
opportunity of acting ſeparately, and watch- 
ing the motions of that perfidious miſcreant; 
who finding his deſign of betraying the prince 
abortive, openly declared for Canute, carry. 
ing with him a conſiderable. body of troops, 
and forty ſhips of war. This accceſſion en- 
abled Canute to execute his project with lit- 
tle or no difficulty, and the countries were 
over-run by his armies, ſpreading ruin and de- 
ſolation wherever they came. Edmund, both 
brave and compaſſionate, moved by the diſ- 
treſſes of his country, once more took the 


field, in order to ſtop the progreſs of deyaſ- 


| tation, and rouſed his father to further his 


accordingly invited them with the moſt plau- | 
ſible appearance of friendſhip, to a feaſt held | 


at his own houſe, where they were both bar- 
barouſly murdered. Their followers bravely 


attempted to revenge their death, but Edric | 


had previouſly a 
drove them into the church of St. 


inted a ſtrong party, who | 
ridiſwide, | 


where they were all cruelly burnt to death ; | 


Ethelred immediately ſeized on their eſtates, 


as if they had been condemned in the courſe 
of common law, while Algitha, Sigeferth's | 
widow, was ſhut up in a cloiſter; though to | 


this confinement, ſhe afterwards owed her 
elevated fortune. Edmund, the king's eldeſt 
ſon, induced to viſit the diſtreſſed lady, be- 
came ſo enamoured of her charms, that he 
married her without his father's conſent. He 
then ſet out for the north, where the eſtates 
lay, took poſſeſſion, and thereby acquired a 
character in the country, which greatly con- 
duced to his intereſt. HOUSE TED OR! 

Canute having quelled a rebellion raiſed by 


[ 


| 


, 
x 


his brother, Harold, to deprive him of the || in the 
crown of Denmark, reſumed his pretenſion ¶ federates, that Uthred ſubmitted, and gave 
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attempts, by heading the army, The pre- 
ſence of the king, and the popularity of Ed- 
mund, ſoon brought together a formidable 
army; and Canute would have had reaſon to 
dread an engagement, with troops led by the 
intrepid Edmund, and animated by deſpair, 
had not Ethelred been diverted from action, 
by artful inſinuations, that a plot was formed 
againſt his life and government. The timid 
king thus wrought on, retired precipitately to 
London, and the greateſt part of the troops, 
exaſperated at the inglorious deſertion of their 
monarch, refuſing to ſerve, Edmund could 
not prudently hazard a battle with the Danes. 
In this emergency he retired to the north, and 
revailed on Uthred, count of Northumber- 
land, who had married his ſiſter Elfgiva, to 


join him in repelling the invaders. Having 


raiſed an army, they ravaged thoſe countries, 
which had ceded to the Danes; but Canute, 
alarmed at their progreſs, and determined to 
protect his friends, marched with expedition 
into Lancaſhire, where he ſo preſſed the con- 


hoſtages 
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for his obedience, Canute, ſoon after 
put him to death, and appointed a Daniſh go- 
vernor in his room. Edmund repaired to 


to purly * 
his arrival, he found much indiſpoſed; and a 


few days put a period to his long but inglo- 


” , 
2 


rious reign. 


this prince, during a * thirty- ſeyen 
years, we may infer, that he was deſtitute of 
thoſe. qualities, which are 
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H E inglorious Ethelred was ſuc- 
ceeded on the throne of Eng- 
3 land by his ſon Edmund, who 

from the remarkable ſtrength of his conſtitu- 


his courage and 8 was proclaimed 
king, in an aſſembly of the nobility and chief 
citizens, who remained at London, with great 
acclamations, and was crowned by Livignus, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. But great part o 


ton, having abjured the race of Ethelred. 
During this tranſaction, Edmund marched into 
Weſſex, was acknowledg 
province, and found himſelf able to diſpute 
the crown with his rival. Canute, in order 
to fix his reputation, and confirr, his power, 
reſolved to make himſelf maſter of London, 
in the abſence of Edmund. n he 
failed up the Thames, to Greenwich, landed 
his forces, and formed the fiege of that me- 
tropolis. Meeting with a very warm recep- 
tion from the citizens, he turned the river into 
a new channel on the Surry ſide, by which 


ſouth or welt ſides of the city. Yet the Lon- 


f 
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ple. His rimidity, jealouſy and credulity, were 


too often reflected diſgrace on himſelf, and 

London, in hopes of prevailing on his father, 

more vigorous methods; Whom, on 
*. 


poſe, occaſionally, a proud and ſelf. intereſted 
honour of a king, and the happineſs of a peo- _. 


_ EDMUND, furnamed IRONSIDE. 


| ſtanding Canute made ſeveral vigorous at- 
| tacks, compelled him to raiſe the ſiege. 


- || tempt, marched into Weſlex, in order to ſur- 
tion acquired the ſurname of Ironſide. The | 
young prince, who had given ſignal proofs of || greatly diſappointed ; for the two armies 


meeting at Penne, in Somerſetſhire, a battle 


| conſiderably reinforced, after his late victory, 
ed as king by that | | 


| Midſummer, to the relief of that city, and 
ſhire, under the command of the traitor E- 


| the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet; and Corn- 


| ders of Worceſterſhire, where-the battle be- 
means he cut off all communication from the 


| ces were well matched in conduct, courage, 
and experience, and the armies were 


doners made a brave defence, and notwith- | 


4 
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inſuperable bars to his progreſs in arms, and 
miſery on his country. To palliate his military 
and political defects, it ng, — 
prince ever reigned at a more critical junc- 
ture, when the kingdom was diſtracted with 
Daniſh: inyaders, and the diſſentions of a 
degenerated nobility, who made it the in- 
variable rule of their conduct to aſſiſt or op- 


clergy. 
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Canute, thus diſappointed in his firſt at- 
prize his rival, by whoſe activity he was 


enſued, in which Edmund obtained the vic- _ 


| tory. This defeat ſo impaired the force of _ 
{ Canute, that he was obliged to retreat to Win- 
f || cheſter, and ſhut himſelf 

the nobility and clergy, declared for Canute, || he could recruit his army; but in the mean 
to whom they ſwore allegiance at Southamp- | 


up in that city, till 


time, ordered another body of his troops to 
beſiege Saliſbury. Edmund's army being 


by the inhabitants joining him from all quar- 
ters, he was enabled to march, a little after 


was followed by Canute, at the head of the 
Danes, joined by the men of Hants and Wilt- 


Edmund, at the head of an army levied in 


wall, waited for him at Sceorſtan, on the bar- 
gan-with great fury. The two oppoſite-prin- 
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every meaſure, and took every 


equal in number, though the Danes had the 
advantage in point of diſcipline, 
mander, deſirous that this ſhould be the de- 
ciſive ſtroke, - exerted his capacity, concerted 
advantage : 
both told their troops, that their liberty, their 
property, and their honour, depe 


mated, never men fought with more per- 


ſeverance; till night parted the combatants. 
"The enſuing morn they renewed. the battle 


with freſh vigour, and the amazing valour and 
conduct of Edmund, muſt have decided 
the fortune of that important day, had not 
the great Canute been his rival ; but the ex- 
perience of the Dane balanced the valour 
of the Saxon, ſo that the victory long remained 
doubtful, till at length the brave Edmund had 
pierced ſo far imo the Enemy's ranks, that the 
Danes ſeemed to flag; and victory would have 
followed, unleſs prevented by a ſtratagem of 


the perfidious Edric, which revived the droop- 


mg ſpirits of his party. 

T hat artful traitor, ever ready in fraudulent 
mventions, had cut off the head of one Oſmer, 
who reſembled the prince in age and fea- 
ture, and expoſed it on the point of a ſpear, 
calling aloud to the Engliſh to behold- this 
head, and quit the field. The contrivance 
would have anſwered his purpoſe, had not Ed- 
mund, in the hotteſt of the battle, lifted up his 
beaver, and expoſed his face to the view of his 
ſoldiers. Having taken this neceſſary precau- 
tion, he rode up towards the traitor, and dart- 
ed ajavelin at him with ſuch force, that though 
he miſſed his aim, it pinned his next man to 
the ſoldier behind him, and both fell breatkleſs 
on the ground. - nee 

This bold attempt to revenge the perfidy 
of the villain ſo animated his army, that his 
antagoniſt, with much difficulty, 1 


field until the ſecond night ſuſpended the diſ- 
te. — 905 
9 forſeeing that he ſhould not be 


able to ſuſtain a third ſhock, retired during 
the night, and returned to his ſhips, which 
fill lay in the Thames, intending to renew the 
ſiege of London... l 292 


try's cauſe, at break of next day, prepared 


| nded on the- 
fate of that day. Thus deſperate, thus ani- 
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The young king, indefatigable in his coun- | 


' 


=. 


1 


for a third engagement, but was ſoon informed 
that the enemy had quitted their camp, and 
retired towards London. He therefore march- 
ed into Weſſex, in order to repair the damages 
he had ſuſtained, and put himſelf in a condi- 
tion once more to engage the Dane, whom he 
was. henfive, would ſoon be joined by 
all his forces, in the neighbou of Lon- 
don. Edric, fearing that Edmund would 
pain the ſuperiority, determined to conciliate 
is favour, ſenſible that if Canute was yan- 
quiſhed, he could no clemency. Ac- 
cordingly, he aſſailed the prince, with ſuch 
profeſſions of ſorrow and contrition, as well 
as promiſes. and oaths of future fidelity, 


that he unwarily took fim into his favour,” 


thinking by ſuch acquiſition, to weaken the 
power of his enemies. Having obtained ne- 
ceſſary reinforcements from Weſſex, he im- 
mediately marched towards London. On his 
arrival, compelling the Danes to raiſe the ſiege, 
part of them fled to their ns and. the reſt 
croſling the river, marched along the banks, 
and encamped near Brentford; whither the 
gallant Edmund followed the enemy, attack- 
ed, and routed them with great ſlaughter, 
Having gained this victory over the Danes, 
he repaired to Weſſex, and Canute ſeized that 
opportunity, to renew his attacks upon Lon- 
don; but as he could never block it up en- 
tirely, and the citizens made a valiant de- 
fence, he was repelled with conſiderable loſs. 
Thus baffled, the Danes again decamped, and 
embarking on board their ſhips, failed to the 
river Orwell, which divided Eſſex from Suf- 


— 
Py 


folk, and laid the country under contri- 


bution. _ ET. 
- Having ſubjected theſe counties, the Danes 
directed their courſe to the mouth of the 

ing their cayalry, ra- 


drove them 


* 


before him with great ſlaughter, into the Iſt 


This victory might have proved decifve, 


had not Edmund, deceived by tlie fpecious 
pretences of the traitor Edric, Yectined the 


| putſuit, ſo that the Danes accompliſhed a re- 


treats 


* 
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treat; and crofing” the Thames, landed in I bar; alledging the inj ruſtics'of f ſuch vaſt effu- 
Eſſtx, where” they recruited! their forces, || ſion of blood; to gra 
The Daniſh cavalry thus eſcaping; Edmund aſpiring om Canute replied; 
marched again into Weſſex; and Canute into {| that 5 hoped. it would not or be imputed to his 
Mercia, where he ravaged all the adherents of | want of courage, but that it would argue the 


force, and reſolving to ſtrike a decifive blow, life and crown on the wer of his ſingle arm, 
advanced againſt him to Aſhdown, in Eſſex, || againſt a perſon of Elana 

and provoked him to a general engagement, || and-uncommon agility; however, as his an- 
in which Edmund moſt remarkably fignalized ,|| tagoniſt had expreſſed an inclination to ſpare 
his perſonal valour by an act of matchieſs in- || the effuſion of human blood, he was ready 

trepidity, for quitting his poſt, he cut his paſ- || to open conferences on the ſubject of peace, 


preſſed hard upon the body guard of Canute. 
They now charged with great impetuoſity on 
1 and fortune was on the point of camps, and an 
for the Engliſh, when the hopes of ſioners bein appointed, they aſſembled in the 
Ban were defeated, by the fatal netle Ide of 
caufe of evil to Le his fan for the where, after à ſhort conference, a treaty of 
traitor Edric gave: May with the whole wing || peace mas concluded, and the kingdom divid- 
which he com and opened a paſſage ¶ ed between the two competitors. All the coun- 
to the Danes! This produced try to the ſouthward of the Thames, together 
ſuch diſorder and conſternation amongſt the with the city of London, and part of the anci- 
Engliſh, that all endeavours of Edmund prov« || ent K. of Eſſex was aſſigned to Edmund, 
ed ineffectual, ti reſtore the fortune f the || and the reſt of En L allotted to . Canute. 
day g his army was totally defeatkd, and this ¶ This diviſion was approved by the two kings, 
overthrow was the! more unfortunate,” as the | who ratified the ane nne n 


the principal officers of both armies. This 
reply excited a general joy throughout both 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


greateſt part of che 'Englith-nobility: periſh: | of armogr3 (77+ 12977 
ed in the battle; whom were Elfric, | 80 Particular; are ſome writers concerning 
Godwin, and the brave Ulfketel, who had on che: and duel between the two prin- 


ſo: many occaſions, ignalized his courage and ces, that they affirm, that after it remained 


fidelity.” mr oder 1100 977 10 222117017 {| denbeiful: a long time, Canute, finding his 
Though this defeat 'was aggravated. with | ſtrength: fail him. lifted up the viſor * his 
the moſt: orable circumſtances, it did not {| helmet; and propoſed the diviſion of the 
extingui hopes, or ſubdue the fortitude || kingdom, to which Edmund readily acceded. 


It is farther added, that at the ſame inſtant 
they ran to embrace each other, to the aſto- 
niſnment of both armies, who were f. 
tors. But the moſt authentic hiſtorians not 
power to ſupply His wants; ſo that in wn mentioning; this combat, it cannot be conceiv- 
time, he was enabled to take the field a 4 ed they would have neglected to record ſo 
his conqueror, ho had already memorable an event, had there been e 
that part of the country, to prevent him 94 4 foundation for it. 

recreving his loſs.” * this uni like | | L. The 2 but unforcunare ; monarch did 


of Exkutich; who retired, . almoſt unattended 
to Glouceſter; here the Engliſh; 
he was ſo much beloved and dd mir cke 

to his ſtandard, and exerted their utmoſt 
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fy the ambition of two 


Edmund, who having now raiſed a powerful | keight'of imprudence in him, to riſque his 
8 robuſt make 


ſage through the thickeſt of the enemy, and and refer the articles to the detefmination or 


number of commife 


Alney, —— by the Severn, 
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8 A. D. "rod. 


the artifice of a moſt . 


tereſt of his family. 


The reign of this king was : bo ſhort, chat! it 


ſcarce n bis virtues time to render Hp — 


Nr the” 


4D 8 ſoon as Ses was formed | 

101 6 2 of the murder of Edmund by 

f the fatal cauſe of it, he con- 
vened an aſſembly of the nobility and c 

in order to ſecure His {ſucceſſion to the general 

crown of England. Though ſhocked at the 


barbarity of the murder, which was related 


by the cruel 8 for prudential rea · 
th diſguiſed his ſentiments, and allured the 
traitor to further his intereſt, by ing to 


exalt him above all the nobility of the king- | 


dom; which promiſe he ſoon after literally 
fulfilled. To obviate any objection to his 
claim, he aſſerted his right of ſucceſſion by 
virtue of a treaty concluded in the Iſle of 
Alney, which, according to his interpretation, 
ſtipulated that the ſurvivor ſhould inherit the 
dominions of the deceaſed, without regard to 
the children of either. The aſſembly replied, 
that they knew no article in favour. — the 


Cerdic race, and that they were ſenſible, if 


any was made in behalf of the children of 
Edmund, he deſigned Canute ſhould be their 


guardian, during their minority. This anſwer, | 
dictated by fear, was not ſatisfactory, and he 
refuſed to accept the crown on ſuch precari- 
ous terms, ſtill urging the legality of the 
treaty; when the noblemen replied, their 
ſignature had not been affixed to it, he inter- 


preted this circumſtance into a confirmation 


of his title, and no one oppoſing, was pro- 
nd | The Daniſh. 
and Engliſh noblemen took the oaths of ak 
legiance, and he was afterwards e with 
infants, believing, 
In the beginnin of his reign. he e 


claimed king of all England. 


great ſolemnity. 


the kingdom into four governments, Weſſex, 
A Mercia and Noutumberland,; 
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Thus fell the brave Edmand..: a victim to 
perfidious and deteſta- 
ble villain, who had ever er counteraBed the 1 in- 
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ſelves conſpicious. However, he 28 
ps narrow ſpan with actions enough to prove 
ond a doubt, ſtrict Juſtice, ſu ime gene- 
a ug intrepid e, Wie con 

r ence. "IRONS Dee pf 5 
„ 5 nn | FACES 

| 2 ” | 3 arts Fin 2 5 a 
nen 


3 he ane on {ob 3 Edrie; 3 
Eaſt-Anglia on Thurkil; Northumberland, on 
Tris and Weſſex, as the principal kingdom 


| of the Engliſh monarchy, he reſerved to 


r EOPE> OE, 
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En 
tayour in the adminiſtration, and then pub-. 


himſelf,” without appointing either duke or 


count: The Dane, hy > ely judging that the Eng- 
liſh ſubmitted to big ernment rather by ne- 
ceſfity than choice, and that they would there» 


fore take the firſt occaſion to raiſe one of the 
deſcendants of Cerdic to the throne ; he de- 
termined to remove thoſe who were moſt able 
and willing to diſturb his government. With 
that view , declared, that for the future, no 
diſtinction ſhould be made between Danes and 
n, but each ſhould enjoy equal 


liſhed an edict, importing the obſervance of 
the old laws in every province, as they were 


+ 


in the times of the Saxons, excepting the 


provinces of the north, which were almoſt 


entirely peopled with Bines, who had been 
long governed by the laws of their original 
country. The ſame edict pronounced the 


ſeveral puniſhments againſt Fenglefochies of 


what country ſoever, in order to convince the 
Engliſn, they dad eee . e 
wann 4 E DRONE! n 
Such artful mealures bad great weight with 
the people, who conſidered it as omihous of 
peace and complacency; and they reſounded 
the praiſes of this equitable prince, as abſolute- 
ly devoted to the welfare of his ſubjects. The 
Dane having thus far ſucceeded in his ſcheme, 
determined the extinction of the two royal 
that during their lives, he 
ſhould never truly enjoy his crown; he well 
knew, that by putting them to death in this 


iſland, he would incur the general odium of | 


HD. f navy. 
the Engliſh, and ſhake the very foundation 
of his government, without accompliſhing 
his deſi as the tv) brothers of Edmund 
were ke alive in Normandy, and on the re- 
moval of their nephews, ruſt ſucceed to the 
thione, 
velling, committed them to the care of a 
truſty Dane, with orders to take effectual mea- 
ſures to prevent their return; but their youth 
and innocence procured them friends in every 
country they viſited. '' At the ſame time, the 
Dane, leſs barbarous than his maſter, compaſ- | 
ſionating the caſe of theſe helpleſs orphans, | 
conveyed them to the king of Sweden, whom 
he acquainted with Canute's intentions. That 
prince, whatever abhorrence he conceived of 
this inhuman. fearing to incur the dif- | 
pleaſure of Canute by entertaining the young | 
princes ;. ſent them to Solomon, king of Hun- 
gary, where they met with a VOY ae 


reception. Ag i Ty 
A. D. 1017. Rai died at this court; | 


but Edward married Agatha, daughter of 
fame inſtant, without giving him tune to re- 


Henry II. em ford of 255 77 by 1 he 
had 1 ng, and Margaret, after - 
wards queen of Scotland. There ſtHl remained 
in England, two ſons of Ethelred IL and even 
hikes Canute apprehended were. obſtacles to 
| his intereſt ;, the elder and the legitimate of 
whom, he afterwards recalled, on pretence of 
conferring on him ſome: ſignal favours, and 
then found means to deprive him of his life. 
With regard to the to brothers of Edmund, 
Alfred and Edward, who reſided at the court 
of Normandy, and might one day be enabled 
to aſſert their title to the throne ; no ſcheme 
could be concerted for their deſtruction. 

Canute, in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
the duke, to divert the ſtorm that ſeemed to 
threaten him, and to recommend himſelf to 
the affection of the Engliſh, demanded in 
marriage his ſiſter Emma, mother of the 
young 3 and at the ſame time offered 
his own ſiſter, Heſtritha, to the duke. Emma 
aſſenting to the propoſal , the double marriage 
was folemnized with great magnificence, to 
the unſpeakable 


He therefore, under pretence of tra- 


rin of the two princes, | 


CANUTE. the GREAT. 
| by which the 3 of the crown devolved | 


J 


4 D, 1018. 


on the iſſue of the marriage. 


| himſelf on the Engliſh throne, the artful. 
Dane, determined the removal of fome no- 
blemen, whom he dreaded for their 1 


Havi en theſe > nn I to eſtabliſh 


or hated for their diſaffetion, © 
The traitor Edric Streon, was the firſt vic- 


tim he had doomed to facrifice to his ſecurity, 


[ 


who were defrauded of their right, by their 


mother's eee to a * Ann 


| 1 * 
* 


in a is 5 deſpotic manner, and impoſ 
the nation a tax of eighty thouſand pounds, 
to pay off the arrears of the foreign 
greateſt part of which was ſent 
OWN: country. 
tax might be, the Engliſh chearfully contri- 
buted to raiſe the ſum, that they might be 
breed from ſuch diſagreeable gueſts. 
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and he vas ſoon. furniſhed with a pretence 
for executing his deſſ 
ſelf. Edric was raſh and inſolent enough to 


| 


by the villain him- 


tell him in public, that he had not been re- 

warded according to his ſervices, and in 

ticular made a merit of having been acc 

to the removal of Edmund, In 5 

of which, Canute had aſcended the throne. 
Canute, enraged at this report, turned to 


the traitor, and with a ſtern look replied, 
Villain, as thou audaciouſly 


avowelt an ex- 
« ecrable trealon hitherto only ſuſpected, thou 
«. ſhalt immediately receive the puniſhment 
due to fich an atrocious crime.” At the 


ply, he ordered him to be beheaded, his body 


to be thrown into the Thames, and his — 


fixed upon the higheſt part of the tower, in 


order to verify his former promiſe. 


- His three ſons were put to death at the 


| fine time, as ſuppoſed to have been accom- 


plices in the crimes of their father. After this 


execution, a pretence was found for baniſhing 
Vrie, count of Northumberland; and Thur- 
kil, duke of Eaſt- Anglia, alarmed at theſe 
| proceedings, retired into voluntary exile. Se- 
veral other inferior noblemen were facrificed 
to the king's jealouſy, and their Places filled 
with his creatures. 


Tones D. 1018. T he Daniſh king being ſecure 
pon his throne, began to exert his — 
ed on 


n army, the 
Kk to their 
Howeyer,; burthenſome this 
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Godwin, and acco 


his troops ſtole out of the camp, 
the enemy, and put them to flight, ſo that 


1 — 


* 


the intern! tranquillity of his kingdom; he 
turned his eyes Land his patrimonial b 


nions, where his immediate e was ne- 
ceflary, to proſecute the war againſt the Van- 
dals, who had committed ravages 
niſh territories. 
a body of Engliſh troops, commanded by 
ve re by thoſe noblemen, 

rehenſive of raiſing 


whom he was mo 
commotions in his able ence. 


his brother Harold, a man of eminent cou 


and experience in military affairs,"by which | 


means theſe hardy le had made a very 

confiderable progres in the Daniſh kingdom. 
During the night, the earl, at the head of 

ſurpriſed | 


the king was next morning agreeably ſurpriſed 


to find himſelf victorious, before 1 knew of a 


battle. wage 3 Yo 
Bo brave an Meir endelred the Engliſh to | 


ei and fo enhanced Godwin in his favour, 
that he gave him in marriage 
in-law, and maintained him in all the power 
and ſplendor of the ducal dignity; at a time, 
when he ſtrove toreduce in 8 that exorbi- 
tant authority, Which had deen wreſted from 


the crown, in times of trouble and confuſion. || 
As ſoon as he had finiſned the war, he re- 


turned to England, and there 
ſcheme into execution. According 
promiſe, when he aſcended the throne, Dane 
and Saxon were equally objects of his favour; 
the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice was 
reſtored, and every meaſure purſi 


began to put his 


ued to [ore 
mote the tranquillity and happineſs” of his 


peop le. In order to recommend himſelf more 
warmly to the affection of his Engliſh ſabje&ts, || 
he built a church at Aſhdown, where prayers | 
were to be offered, for the benefit of thoſe who | 
had fallen in the battles fought between bim 
and Edmund. 
| | He gained more reputation from this ace 
than for erecting the church, which was 


commemorate the [exploits of the Englit | 
He alſo repaired many 


monaſteries and | 
churches, which had ſuffered by the ravages | 
of the Danes, and founded a new convent at 
et in honour of St. Edmund, who had 


4. D. 1.6407 21STORT& PNODAND. 


[| was highly reverencelh; ene 


on the Da- 
He accordingly ſet ſail with 
ear! 


The Vandals 
were headed by their king Olaus, aſſiſted by | 


Thyra, his ſiter- | 


to his 
for refuge to Sweden. 


5 | vered, and the traitor-baniſhed the king 


4D. Thzo. 
\ been! murdered by his: nn en e e 
| dred and fifty years before that peripd, and 


Ding 
land. 15 1 


A. D. 10217 Next year he Swe tha 
ſtares at Wincheſter, where Thurkil was out- 
lawed, for havi concerned in the mur- 
der of St. Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
| The laws of Edward I. were .ordered to be 
tranſlated into Latin, for the uſeof Denmark, 
and every ſtep taken'that could: endear the 
| king to his Engliſh ſubjects. 

A. D: 1025. Having 5 Intfanacs 
that Olaus, king of Norway, by the ſoftneſs 
| of his temper, and the inactivity of his con- 
duct, had ineurred the contempt of his ſub- 
jects, and that by properly bribing the Nor- 
wegian nobility, he might prevail on thetn ta 
renounce their allegiance to Olaus, and declare 
for himſelf; he accordingly ſent a: fam ade- 
uate to the purpoſe, and by that means 
formed a ſt in Norway: © Before he 
could finiſh his project, he was alarmed by the 
neus of the Swedes invading his owh! domi. 
nions, ſet ſail immediately with a powerful 
fleet for Denmark, and engaged the 
generals, Ulf, and Eglaf, by whom he was: 
totally defeated, and obliged to return dhe 
| ame year to England. 1022 inn 
4. D. 1027. Undiſmayed by hintlae the 
feat, he roceeded in his attempt on Nor- 
way, which he invaded with a ſquadron of 
fifty ſhips, while the unforningee Olaus fled 
About two years after 
expulſion, he attempted to recover his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| this 


crown; but being deſerted by his forces, and 


| overpowered by numbers, he 1 was! ſlain in tho 
| battle of Stricklaſtad. ii 2168 
Immediately after his e Norway, 
a a conſpiracy was formed againſt his life by one 

; Hacun, à Daniſh nobleman, vvho had married 
his niece Gunilda; but it was happily diſco- 
dom. 

A. D. 1030.) But he had no ſooner fruſ⸗ 

| trated the deſign: of Hacun, than he was 
| alarmed: by a circumſtance which threatened 
; the moſt dari conſequences. The duke- 
|| donvofNarthand having devolved to Robert, 
the ſon of Ric II. he determined ta 


eſpouſe the intereſts of his couſins Alfred and 
Edward, 


Wa 
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* * 
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to demand a reſtitution of their father's king - 
dom. His embaſſy being diſregarded, Robert 
determined to ſeite by force of arms what had 
been denied to negoctation. - Acoordingly he 
equipped a powerful fleet, in order to invade 
England but after putting to ſea, his ſhips 
were ſo damaged, and diſperſed by a violent 
ſtorm, that being obliged to put into Guern- 
ſey, the enterpri amy OG Oe he = 
made. preparations for a ſecond attempt. 
Dane, "kind As his intention, and well 
acquainted with his great power, made pro- 
fals for an e 4:79] oy He even of- 
Fed d reſign the kingdom of Weſſex, to 
the young princes, during his own life, and 
artfully protracted the negotiation, till the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon rendered the inva- 
ſion impracticable; and, during the winter, 
the Norman undertook a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
ſalem, whence he neyer returned. 
A. D. 1031. Having thus artfully avert 
the impending form, Canute applicd himſelf 
to ſuch acts, as canduced to erale his former 
cruelties out of the minds of his ſubjects, and 
to make atonement for his former ſins, 


= 
* 


luch acts of piety, as were eſteemed in thoſe | 


days a ſufficient expiation. He alſo made a 
journey to Rome, in order to obtain à full 
abſolution; but even in the execution of this 
religious ſcheme, was not unmindful of the 
intereſt of his people; for he procured an 
exemption from toll and duties, in fayour of 
the Fogliſh merchants, and pilgrims, in all 
the dominions through which they paſſed ; 
and obtained from the pope ſome privileges 
for the Engliſh colleges at Rome, and a miti- 
gation of ihe expences incurred by metro- 
politans, on their receiving the palls. 
„ Haying made ſumptuous preſents to his 
Holineſs, and the. charches of 4 
lis, he returned hy way of 
having adjuſted every ching in that kingdom, 
embarked for England, where he was received 
wick general acclama tions. 
On his return, he was under a neceſſity of 
undertaking an expedition againſt Malcolm 
II. king of Scotland, who, while he poſſeſſed 


che county of Cumberland, as heir q pparent 


io the Scottiſh throne, had refuſed to contri 
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CANUTE. the. C R EAT. | 


at metropo- 
Denmark; and, 
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. D. 1033. 87 
bute towards the Dane · geldt, raiſed by Ethel- 
to pay the enemy with ſteel, but not with 
ſiver. Afterwards, when the Danes over- ran 


| 
| 
| England, he refuſed to pay tribute to their 


kings, whom he conſidered as uſurpers; and 
his Duncan, now in poſſeſſion of 
Cumberland, refuſing to pay homage to Ca- 
nute, he aſſembled an army in order to reduce 
Cumberland by force of am. 
The Scottiſh king, in vindication of his 
denial to the tribute, advanced: with his 
| army to give him battle, and a furious engage- 
ment would have enſued, had not the prelates 
and noblemen of both armies interpoſed 
| 
| 


| 


N 
| 
: 
N 
' 


their mediation, brought the parties to an ac- 
commodation, and ſtopt that effufion of hu- 
man blood which muſt have followed. In the 
articles of peace it was ſpecified, that Mal- 
colm, and his ſucceſſors, princes of Scotland, 
| ſhould hold Cumberland, according to their 


— tenor, and for that fief pay homage 


| anute and his ſucceſſors. pul 
| Having ſettled this- diſpute, Canute met 


with nothing to diſturb his tranquillity, which 


„ 7 , he enjoyed about four years, 
4 9. 1035. and thenr — and 
| life at Shafteſbury, in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, leaving by his firſt wife two ſons, 
| called Sweyn and Harold ; and by Emma, 
who ſuryvived him, another named Hardica- 
canute, and a daughter called Gunilda, wha 
was married to Henry IV. emperor of Ger- 
ma N . 8 f ; 4 $3. * ' ap 
. With: Canute fell the glory of the Danes 
| in England, whoſe death gave birth to many 
| woes in this country. No king ever deſerved © 
| a more contradictory character than this, nor 
| can any reign' produce a greater variety of 
conduct. Though in his way to the crown, 
he trampled on all laws divine and human, 
| and evinced the moſt flagrant impiety and 
| immorality ; he no ſooner obtained the regal 
diadem, than he diſplayed the moſt un- 
feigned piety and diffuſive benevolence. As 
| 
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before his reign, his cruelty and partiality in- 
curred him the general odium of: the Eng- 
liſh ; ſo on his acceſſion to the thrane, and 
during the reſidue of his life, his humanity 
and moderation acquired the love of his fab. 
arenen; — IK. a jects, 


treaſures. This nobleman, who was no leſs 
politic than ambitious, had no ſooner em- 
barked in the cauſe of Harold, than he ma- 
naged the Weſt-Saxons ſo artfully, by de- 
preciating the abilities of Hardicanute, that 
they began to turn their eyes upon his brother 
Harold. Emma being informed of theſe 
tranſactions, and finding herſelf incapable of 
| ſupporting the intereſt of Hardicanute, had 
| recourfe to diſſimulation, and artfully fmo- 
| thered her reſentment, by applying herſelf 
entirely to works of piety and devotion, By 


proces his ſon Hardicanute on the throne of | 
Denmark, and his ſon Sweyn, on that of Nor- 
way. But as the ſucceſſion to the crown of | 
England was left undetermined, a * conteſt 
aroſe amongſt the children. The chief diſ- 
pute lay between the partizans of Harold and 


Hardicanute. The firſt was eſpouſed by all 
the Danes ſettled in England, but the Eng- 
liſh declared for Hardicanute, infiſting that 
the right of the crown ſhould depend on re- 
gular ſucceſſion, and not on the caprice of any | 


333 nom os Ih 
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Hil. ſurrounded with flatterers, he was irhpregnha- || time ſurrou "with "water; he 

8 ble to all their attacks; a very remarkable || rebuked "his flatterers, for having | 
3:14:88 inſtance of which is ven by hiſtorians, which || on him, attributes peculiar to Ged alone. 

3112.8 we ſhall therefore briefly relate. One day || Huntingdon” further adds, that from that 

1,408 while he walked on the ſea ſhore, accompanied || moment he never would wear the crown, but 
F106 by ſome of his courtiers, who offered him the || ordered it to be. placed on the head: of aeru. 
i moſt fulſome adulation, and even compared {| cifix at Wincheſter, He acquired the ſurname 
\ 1 1 his power to that of a deity ; he ordered aof Great, from his conqueſts; but merited 
i chair to be placed upon the beach, while the || that epithet much more juſtly, from the vir. 
— 1 tide was making, and fitting down, com- tues he diſplayed, during the pacific period of 
1 manded the ſea to recur, nor preſume to wet || his reig g. 
1 n c , I On. 0s SL 2 ' 
111488 HAROLD I. ſurnamed HAREFOO TT —- : 
WHEY A. D. O ME time before his death, || termined to bring him over to his intereſt, by 
1 1036. Canute had divided his regal || means that are ſtrongly ſuſpected, when it 1s 
1/188 power between his ſons, having || known that Harold had ſeized all his father's 
Vf 

0h 
| N | 


| monarch. The contention was carned on with 

ſo much heat and animoſity, that many re-] this conduct, as ſhe "imagined, the had effec- 
vn tired with their beſt effects, to fenny and in- || tually lulled the ſuſpicion of Godwin, who, 
| i acceſſible mountains, till the ſword ſhould de- |} th 7 70 he governed the kingdom in the name 
F 
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| | tho 
| cide the right of ſucceſſion. But at length, of Hardicanute, employed all his art in pri- 
| party gave way to reaſon, and the dictates of vate, to further the intereſt of Harold. 
Wl humanity ; and it was agreed, that the country || Having experienced the power of Godwin, 
Wl | to the northward of the Thames, ſhould belong |] and being convinced of the inability of Har- 
748 to Harold, and the remainder of the kingdom || dicanute to keep poſſeſſion of the crown; the 
| to Hardicanute. As the latter was then ab- || queen formed a project to bring over the ſons 
| ſent in Denmark, it was agreed that his mo- || of Ethelred from Normandy, under pretence 


i. lh 


Wl ther Emma ſhould reſide in Wincheſter, as |} of viſiting their mother, perſuaded that the 
|.3 11 regent of the Weſt Saxons, and govern the || affection of the Engliſh would, by their pre- 
[12 If kingdom for her ſon, by the direction of earl || ſence, revive in favour of the race of Cerdic. 


| Godwin, who was at the head of the Engliſh || When the king was, as ſhe imagined, con- 
1 nobility. 75 | vinced of her diſregard of ſtate affairs, ſhe 
1 „ As Godwin exerted the power veſted in | defired permiſſion to ſend for the two princes, 
4 ; him in a very deſpotic manner, Harold de- " her ſons, to Wincheſter, with which Rm 


* 
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. in order to reconcile himſelf more 
ſtrongly to- Harold, by a ſcheme 
for their removal, 
ſuch an inhuman deſig r= wy . a. letter of 
invitation to her ſins, whom the encouraged | 
with the hopes of recovering their inheritance, 


and they accordingly arrived with a train of 
a thou land Normans. | The appearance of 
theſe" 5 warmed the hearts of the Eng- 


liſh, as they were deſcended from their own 
glorious monarchs, whoſe they held 
in veneration ; and they were accordingly re- 
ceived with the moſt cordial affection. The 
reception of the princes alarmed the traitor 
Godwin, and induced him to haſten the exe- 
cution of his He had been remarkably 
eager in doit — the ſons of Emma, 
but that priqcels, rendered circumſpe& by her 
maternal fondneſs, never allowed Te to vi- 


_ / fit together, but always retained one under 


ker own eye, while the other was entertained 
by the noblemen of the an: Godwin, 
finding it impracticable apliſh his 


treacherous 28 on bot at once, reſobved 


on Alfred, the 
cruel OY 


as the firſt victim to his 
he atreſted, with all 


his attendants, in the caſtle of Guilford, by 


virtue s the king's order. On this occaſion 
he is faid to have tampered with the prince, 
offering him his intereſt, on condition of his 


marrying his daughter, andthat Alfred; 
rejected the pro 
was ſo incenſed, that he-ordered the unhappy 
rince's eyes to be put out, and maſfacredfix 
bu ndred of his Norman attendants. Alfred was 
immediately conducted to Ely, and in 
a monaſtery; where death in a few Gays * 
livered him out of his miſex. 

A. D. 1037. The young prince that had 
hi therto cfrapind the artifice of the traiterous 
earl, retired: 
win finding imſelf 


ty to execute the whole of his deſign, by the 


poſal with ſome diſdain, he 


ivately to Normandy; and God- | 
deprived of an opportuni- 


| 


| Harold, which happened' at that very 
| _ removed every | 


* > . 3D . 
.: 44% ͤñꝗ́VVU„»„ 


ſchemes of the queen mother, found means to 
impeach and convict her of treaſonable prac- 


tices againſt the ſtate, ſo that ſnhe was baniſhed | 
the kingdom, and took refuge with Bald- 


| 


| 


win, earl of Flanders, who generouſly aſ- 
ſigned the city of Bruges for her reſidence and 
ſubſiſtence. Godwin having We theſe 1 * | 


eoncerting | Hardicanute ſtill 
Emma, little ſuſpeCting | 

bands of Harold, who in * 
| of, was proclaimed king of all 


tous means become governor of Weſlex, and 
ing his return from 
his power into the 
uence there 
gland. 
Harold, having thy freed his kingdom 
from every competitor, reſolved' to raiſe a 
numerous fleet; to prevent their return, and 


Denmark, ſurrender 


ſecure his coaſts from invaſions. For this 
purpoſe, he commanded to fit out 
fixteen ſail of and laid a tax on the "al 


e, in order to maintain them. This tax 

——— as It was intende 2 | 
fruſtrate all the at of Edward, who 
was conſidered as lawful heir to the croy n; 
and as the would have elected any 
prince of the moſt ſlender pretenſions, rather 
than be governed by Harold, whoſe barba- 
rity was deteſtable, and whoſe authority was 
founded on the intereſt of Godwin, and his 
infamous aſſociates. 

As Normandy was too much divided during 
the minority of William, ſon to the late duke, 
to afford any eonſiderable ſuccours to Edward, 
whoſe was by no means ent riſing : 
the En 1 Neunte to Hardicanute, 
who, after repeated ſolicitations, awoke from 
his Jerhargy, and formed a deſign of reco- 
vering by arms, the kingdom of Weſſex, 
uſurped by his brother; for which purpoſe 
he came to Bruges, to conſult with the queen 
his mother. In all appearance he would have 
found the execution of his defign attended 
with much difficulty, had not Te death of 


| junc- 


impediment. 

A. D. 1039. Harold died without iſſue, 
or any memorable cireumſtance that can be 
recorded to his honour. He was ſurnamed 
Harefoot on account of his wonderful agility 
in walking, in which he excelled all men of 


his time. His private virtues are too little 
| known to be aſcertained, and a retroſpect of 


his life will afford a ſufficient difplay of his.. 


vices; we ſhall therefore wave a recital of 


them, eſteeming it a moſt diſagreeable taſk, 
to draw a character, which will not admit of 
a ' pleaſing ftroke, and has not one virtue to 


counterpaiſe a maſs of vice. 
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juries and affronts his mother 


his navy; 
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orders; but too punctually obeyed | 
wichſtanding theſe marks of a cruel diſpoſi- 
tion, Emma retained. her S pinion. of | 
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4 LA might ora a7 com the death of | 
* Harold; the Engliſh invited | 
Hardicanute, who was now at Bruges, to take 
ſſeſſion of the crown, On his arrival in 
e he was received with great demon- 


hom 
Notwithſtanding their mighty hope: 1 
this ſucceſſion, the Engliſh were convinced by 
the very firſt action after his coronation, that 
he was influenced by ſtrong paſſions and im- 
placable reſentment, In revenge for the in- 
{ſuſtained 
from Harold, and as a proof of his deteſta- 
tion of the cruelties by hich his brother Al- 


fred had been put to death, he gave orders 


for the body of Harold to be dug up, che 
head cut off, Le the whole afterwards thrown 
into the Thames ; but being 


of St. Clement, then the Daniſh bfg 
ground. 

After this Act of W he laid 4 
heavy tax on the nation for the payment of 
which exaction was the more 
intolerable, as the iſland was at that time 
threatened with a famine. 
was the ſource of general murmur through 
the whole kingdom, and the inhabitants of 


Worceſter raiſed an inſurrection, in you 


two of the collectors loſt their lives. 
king, informed of this commotion, 5 —— 
Godwin duke of Weſſex, Leofric duke of 


Mercia, and Siward count of Northumb&r- 


land, to affemble a body of forces, and re- 
venge the inſult, by deſtroying the towns, 
and exterminating the inhabitants, Severe 
Not- 


ſoon after found 
by ſome fiſhermen, they interred the remains 
af the deceaſed: prince in the church- yard 
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Ls 1 


| the filial 4 adeclon ef Har. 
dicanute, and without ſcruple ſent for Ed- 
| ward, that he mi ht reſide at the court of 
England, and ſtudy the genius and govern - 


ment of a over whom ſhe hoped he 
| would one day reign. The diſpoſition of 
Hardicanute was but ill adapted to the times 


{trations of ; Joy, and earl Godwin diſti inguiſhed | 
himſelf as the firſt nobleman who 4. him 


in which he lived, and he was ſo addicted to 
pleaſure, pomp, and indolence, that the af- 
fairs of ſtate were rather under the influence 
of the nobles than the prince. Henry, fourth 
emperor of Germany, had paid his addreſſes 
to his faſter Gunilda, celebrated for her beaut beauty 


and ſanctity of manners; and Hardicanute, 


This proceedure 


| 
9 
| 
| 


| allured by this opportunity of diſplaying his 
| magnificence, conſented to the ramen and 


Sener the nuptials with. the moſt your? 
pous ſplendo. 

-.. "The princeſs, ubncquaigted: with the dif, 
poſition of her bridegroom, entailed on her- 
felf a ſcene of diſquiet by his jealouſy, which 
prompted him to Ta er of adultery; but 
the trial being decided, ſhe obtained a di - 
vorce, and retired from worldly grandeur, 


ſeeking peace from conſcious virtue; In this 
retreat ſhe died, an illuſtrious example of 


innocence Wu wiſdom. 

By this time, the Norman intereſt flourihed 
at-court, by the preſence of Edward, and the 
influence * Emma, who ſtill remembered 
the tragical death of her eldeſt ſon. The 
power of Godwin was now ſo exovbi- 
tant, that it excited the envy of the nability, 
and the dread of Alfric, archbiſhop of Vork. 
This prelate, in order to nt. his ſoaring 
higher, undertook to ruin him in the opinion 
of his maſter, and accordingly charged him 
with being an accomplice in the murder of 
prince Alfred. Godwin was therefore cited 
to appear, and anſwer to what was alledged 
againſt him; but knowing the avaricious 
diſpoſition of the king, artfully evaded the 
Err wok a Aren goo as Wan 5 0 
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trial. This preſent was a ſuperb n cu- 1] and his enceſſlve exactions from "the 
riouſly carved and gilded, and manned With the public, at length excited the reſentmenr, 
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eighty choice Sldiers dreſſed in armour, with || and rouſed the courage of the Engliſh; info- | 
brilliant ſwords and lances, each of whom had | much, that the king was obli * ſend out 1 
upon his arm a bracelet, weighing fix- || his houſhold troops- to cole the revenue. 
een ountes. In conſideration of this elegant || But Hardicanute did not long enjoy that crown i 
donation; the carl was; itted to purge || which' he was unworthy to Wear: 11 
himſelf by-oath, and he readily fwore he had 85 A4. D. 1041. He died ſuddenly in the third 
no hand in the death of the prince. But not- year of his reign, at the nuptial feaſt of a | 
_ withſtanding the filial piety and fraternal af- || Daniſh lord at Lantbeth. His exceſſive glut- | 
fection of Hardicanute, it is evident that he tony and cruelty had rendeted him ſo odious, \ 
ſhewed:a ſcandalous partiality to the Danes || that he not only died unlamented by che Eng- i 
in England; for we are told by che writers || liſh, but his death became the ſubject ; 
of thoſe times, that Daniſh inſolence was || their mirth ; for they diſtinguiſhed the anni- 
grown to fuch a pitch, that if at any time a || verfary of it by the name of -Hock-hohday. 
Dane and an Engliſhman met on a bridge, || Candour can urge nothing in favour of the 
the latter was obliged to ſtop, and put him- character of this prince, his filial piety, 
ſelf in a ſubmilfive rn alle daher had and fraternal affection, abſtracted from hich, 
PI bye t17!iT his Hfe was a Rr 1cene of luxury and 
a parilty of Hardicamue towards the brutal excels. 8. 
I 13 | 1 
-xDWARD fm. OY oN ESSO. 


ia nut 8 
. the general odium of the 


ine 
ghh by into the hands of this ambitious and perfi- 


cnn} gat ki Aeg, ee and his lifs, 


bis oppreſſion, partiality to the Danes, || dious carl. Upon theſe terms, Godwin pro- 
and exceſſive luxury, they getermined on his | miſed to eſpouſe his intereſt, having extorted 
demiſe, to avenge. the injuries they ſuſtained, || from him a promiſe of marriage with his 


and roſe in ſeveral places, reſolved either to 
maſlagre the. foreigner 


daughter Edgitha; after which Edward re- 
s, or drive them out 
of the kingdom. 


turned to his mother at Wincheſter, with af- 
he ſituation. of Edward | furances of ſpeedy fucceſs: | : 4 12 
at this time was truly critical: he was therefore A. D. 2043. The earl, Wande eddi 
adviſed by his friends, to have recourſe: to | fice, poſſeſſed the powers of eloquence, by 
the aſſiſtance of Godwin, who was alone able pagan he commanded: the attention, as well 
to ſupport, or defeat his; intentions. He had as worked upon the paſſions of thoſe, tu 
ſome time been created, earl . of Kent, duke | whom he had occafion tò addreſs himſelf. : 
of Weſſex, and lord high treaſurer of England; | When the nobles were aſſembled for the 
at the fame time, his eldeſt ſon was governor | election of a king, the earl, ſenfible that a 
of the counties of Oxford and Hereford. || diverſity of claims and intereſts might wreck 
This power, added to his immenſe wealth, | his ambition, ſtruck a bold and maſterly 
intereſt and alliances, had rendered him more || ſtroke on this occaſion, which in the preſent 
than a match for any faction that could oppoſe || ſtate of affairs could not fail of ſucceſs. He 
his deſigns. Edward therefore, in — 4 introduced Edward priwately imo the aſſem- 
ance with this advice, though a few [months || bly, and having expatiated on the miſeries 
before he had proſecuted him for the murder ¶ which the Danes had entailed on this nation, 
of his brother, meanly proſtrated at his feet, | with an 1 to himſelf, 9 by 
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chat means prepared the minds of the, 


2 r 


gradually uſurped ſuch a ſhare of 
authority, that he was more conſidered than 
the king himſelf, the narrowneſs of whoſe 


motives, which induced him to ſup 


only a ver 


— #4 X.% 
= 


92 26,06 1043. 


for the reception of what he had to . 
he took the prince by the hand, and riſing 
from his * 1 "Behold (faid he) your king 

ce this is prince Edward, fon of king Tel 


red and queen, Emma, and to him I p 


« my allegiance.“ His addreſs had the = 
fired effect, and united all the ſuffrage s in fa- 
vour of the prince, who had 1 N capacity 
to rule, nor reſolution to maintain his own 
authority. His want of diſcernment, timo- 


rous diſpoſition, and continual attachment to 


trifles, enabled his officers and domeſtics to 
impoſe on his weakneſs, and encouraged the 
governors of Provinces to render themſelves 
independent. Earl Godwin, in particular, 
wer and 


genius, was doubtleſs one of the concurring 
rt his 
claim ; becauſe he knew his own credit would 


riſe, in proportion to the incapacity of Edward, 


under whoſe name he accordingly managed | 
the kingdom. 

Though the king from motives of fear, 
affected a deference to the conduct and opi- 


nions of Godwin, it appears from undoubted 


facts, that he really deteſted him; and this 


rms to have been the cauſe of- his averſion 


to the accompliſhed Edgitha, whom he de- 


layed to wed, on various pretences, until he 


durſt no longer defer the performance of his 
promiſe, leſt he ſhould incur the reſentment 
of her father; but after the nuptials were 
ſolemnized, 
marriage. 
A. D. 1043. 


the leaſt regard to her quality, repaired to 


Wincheſter, where ſhe reſided, and ſtripping 


her of all her treaſures and effects, left her 
moderate penſion for her ſubſiſ- 


ce, ſo that in old age, this daughter of a 


prince, and widow of two powerful kings, 


was reduced to poverty, by the cruelty and 


ä . ²˙-m- ů.̃ w-. n 


This KEN prince was no 
ſooner crowned, than he appointed ſurveyors | 
to take account of the lands held by his mo- 
ther, from the crown; and without paying 
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people . us, he cauſed her to be accuſed of: inconti- 


nence, with Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 


and they further obſerve, that he forced her 
| to; undergo the ordeal trial; which conſiſted 


he never conſummated the | 


avarice of her ſon. But this act of violence | 
did not ſuffice for ſeveral hiſtorians aſſure 


| Prove! 


| 
4 
| 
[ 


in obliging the party accuſed, to walk bare- 
footed hood winked, over nine red hot 
h-ſhares. The queen chearfully accepted 
s purgation, and underwent Wo” inhu- 
man diſcipline, to the 8 of a mul- 
titude of 1 rs. ui 
A. D. 1044. While Edward Has 3 
ployed i in acts that reflect eternal diſgrace on 
is memory; he was alarmed with an account 
that Ma nus, king of Norway, and Sweyn, 
ſon to Canute, were making great prepara- 
tions to invade his dominions. The country 


by the care of earl Godwin, aſſiſted by Lese- 
fric, duke of Mercia, and Siward, earl of 
Northumberland; and Gunilda, niece of Ca- 
nute the Great, was obliged to abandon her 
family, and quit the country, leſt ſhe ſhould 
form ſome conſpiracy in favour of her coun- 
trymen. 

But this cloud was diſpelled by a war break - 
ing out between Sweyn, and Magnus; in con- 


ſequence of which rupture, the armament of 


Magnus was otherwiſe employed; and that 
prince, who threatened to invade England, 
now applied to Edward for aſſiſtance. A 
council was called to deliberate on this appli- 
cation, when earl Godwin was of opinion, 
that it was to the intereſt of England to ſend 
a fleet to Norway; but this propoſal was fo 
| ſtrongly oppoſed by Leofric-and-Siward, that 
no ſtep was taken in favour of Magnus, 'who 
was depoſed by Sweyn, but recovered kin 
throne on the death of his enemy. 

A. P. 104 3. Notwithſtanding theſe com- 
motions in Denmark, the pirates of that 
country infeſted the Engliſh coaſt; a body of 
theſe adventurers arrived at Sandwich, in 
five and twenty veſſels, | and ravaged the 
country, from whence they not only carried 


off the plunder which they found, but even 


the people themſelves, whom they fold as 
ſlaves in foreign markets. They afterwards 
cruized on the coaſt of Eſſex, pillaging the 
county, and ſpreading terror and deſolation 
whitherſoever they came; until earl * 


was immediately put into a poſture of defence,, . 


] » 
- 


and the dukes Leofrit and Sttrurd, affetnbled 


a body of forces, and repulſed them to their 


ſnips, with great conſternation. (he 
A. D. 1046. The Engliſh, however, en- 


- 


the expulſion of thoſe pirates; for their coaſt 
was ſoon alarmed by Sweyn, one of Godwin's 
ſons, who had been obliged to leaye the king- 


ſter, in, Herefordſhire. , He had retired to 
Denmark, in full confidence of pardon through 
the intereſt of his father; but the act ap- 


ared ſo heinous to the king and clergy, that 
it could not poſſibly be obtained, and the | , 


young count, finding his expectation diſap- 


pointed, reſolved to be revenged on his coun- 


try for the inflexibility of the king. With 
this view he equipped eight veſſels, and com- 


mitted depredations on the Engliſh merchants, 


and the towns upon the coaſts, which he 
plundered and burnt without mercy. | 
To avert the conſequences that might ariſe 
from theſe proceedings, Godwin prevailed 
upon count Beorn, nephew to Canute the 


Great, to employ his good offices with Ed- | 


ward, in behalf of his rebellious ſon; and 
that nobleman accordingly procured his par- 
don, on certain conditions. Beorn then re- 
paired to Sweyn, to acquaint him with the 
ſucceſs of his nhegociation, and perſuade him 
to ſubmit to the k1 
brutal pirate, ſuppoſing the count's intention 
was to betray him into the hands of juſtice, 
flew his benefactor with his own. hand, and 
ordered his body to be thrown into the ſea. 
This barbarous murder retarded the accom- 
modation, but the king afterwards! pardoned 
the ruffian, notwithſtanding the aggravated 
complication of his crimes ; ſo fearful was he 


of incurring the diſpleaſure of Godwin. There 
was indeed another reaſon which concurred | 
ive” for pardoning Sweyn; a | 


with this me 
body of Daniſh pirates had arrived on the 
coaſt, headed by Lothen and Yrling, two ſol- 
diers of fortune, and actually joined to the 


traitor's ſquadron, which rendered theſe free- 
booters ſo formidable to England, that Ed- 


ward had recourſe to that expedient for leſ- 
ſening their power. No part of Edward's con- 


duct gave greater diſguſt to the Engliſh' no- 


my pleaſure; when that | 
1 


= 


*, 
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| blemen; than his partiality to the natives and 

| cuſtoms of Normandy, where he had been 

| guage became ſo/ 
1] faſhionable at this court, that it was ſpoken: 

joyed their tranquillity but a ſhort time, after | 


| educated. The Norman lan 


by all who were deſirous of inſinuating them 
ſelves into the good graces of the = The 
government of ſeveral important 


beſtowed on thoſe foreigners, and ſome of 
| their clergy were preferred to the Engliſh dio- 
| ceſes. Amongſt theſe, was Robert, a monk 
| of Jumieges, firſt elected biſhop of London, 
and then tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury. 
This prelate, by means of his cunning and 
artful inſinuations, had gained an afcendancy 


over Edward, and counter · balanced the credit 


of Godwin, who loudly complained of being 
miſrepreſented. to the king, by the meddling; 


— f ‚——— LEED 


| prieſt, and reſolved om the firſt opportunity td 


| deprive his majeſty of ſuch an officious 
counſellor. keg fo «Do 


There ſubſiſted between theſe two courtiers; 


| a mutual and rancorous hatred, and each, un 
| ſecret, projected plans for the deſtruction of 
| his rival, when an accident occurred, which 
| reduced the earl to the brink of ruin, and 
| afforded the king an opportunity of maniſeſt= 
ing his hatred to that inſolent nobleman: - 

A. D. 1047. Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, 

who had married Goda, the | king's filter, 


| received with great hoſpitality, by his brother- 
| in-law, ſet out for Dover, on his return to his 
| own dominions. In his paſſage from Canter+ 


| bury to Dover, he diſpatched ſome of his 


| retinue before him, in order to provide him 
lodgings in the laſt-mentioned place. The 


| ſeryants behaving rudely to the inhabitants, a. 


| fray enſued, in which one of them loſt his 


a general tumult, in which the Normans were 
| driven out of the <a? with the loſs of fline- 
teen of their men, a 

inhabitants. any 

Ihe earl, incenſed at the indignity offered: 
to him in the treatment of his countrymen, 
returned to the court at Glouceſter, and de- 
manded juſtice of the king, who by a con- 
duct that teſtified his ignorance of the prin- 


| | ortreiles; 
| and many poſts of honour and profit, were: 
dom, for carrying off the abbeſs of Leomin- | 


came on a viſit to England, and having been. 


life. This, on the count's arrival, produced 


ter killing twenty of the 


ciples of common juſtice, and the laws of 


_— " 
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tee 


wes ordered Godwin, in whoſe domini- che counties of Ox 


ons the inſult had been committed, to march 
with a body of troops againſt che offende 
and waſte their W with fire 4 
ſword. 
Inſtead of obeyin the king, Godwin wok 
the liberty to remonſtrate with him on the in- 
jury that would redound to his character from 
Fark a conduct. Conſcious, if he obeyed the 
orders, he muſt forfeit the favour of his coun- 
trymen; inſtead of proceeding to Canterbury, 


to chaſtife the inhabitants, he flatly refuſed 
the king's command, and ' boldly told him, 


that the laws of England did not -admit of 

the ſubjects being condemned unheard, and || be 
| jet, whe had dared to defy the 
| rity. The aſſembly being convened, the 
king was informed by 
that they were ready to exculpate their 


that the only method of terminating this af. 
fair, was by a legal trial. He further added, 
that as earl of Kent, it was his duty to pro- 
tect thoſe very people he was ordered to 


puniſh, and that the reſiſtance they made, was 
in their own defence, againſt an infolent fo- | 
a+ 3 who ought to be ſurrendered up to 


ice, and ſuffer for what he had done. | 
This bold anſwer was a language to which 


Edward had not been acc uſtomed ; he there- | 
fore conſidered the ſpeech of Godwin as an | 
LL 4037-3 remonſtrance, and that it would de- | 
* from his dignity, if he ſhould either | 
er his commands to be diſputed, or his ſub- 
| . to enjoy the benefit of the laws of their 
country, when not agreeable to his royal | 
He therefore determined to puniſh | 
the earl, whenever a favourable opportunity || ciples which he alfeted, could not conſiſten 
offered, and an incident ſoon occurred to fur- 
ſecurity 


pleaſure. 


ther his deſigg. 


A. D. 1048. About this time, the Welch, 1 


had erected a fort on the frontiers of Here- 


fordſhire, part of his ſon Sweyn's eſtate, and | 
| as Bp 3a for his 


committed ſeveral outrages on his tenants. 


This afforded Godwin and his family a plaafi- | | 
| exertion; that the 


ble pretence, for collecting an armament in 


their own: defence, in caſe the former ſhould | 
be attacked for his diſobedience, which he | 
had ftrong reaſons to ſuſpect, whenever the | 
party ſufficient to oppoſe || the 
him. The Popularity of the earl's family, | 


king could form a 7 


and the plauſibility of their pretences, ſoon 
levied a conſiderable army; 
_ - himſelf raiſed the militia of Kent, Eſſex, and 
Weller. Sweyn collected another body, f from | 
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means to promote his own deſign, 


| of the ſtates at Glouceſter, and writing to 


for Godwin him- | | 


1 ö * 
* | 6 : 
; * 
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ord, Glouceſter, Here. 
ford, Somerſet, and Bucks, whilſt Harold 
| headed the men-of Eaſt- Anglia, Cambridge, 
and Huntingdon; their general rendezvous 
beivg at Beverſton in'Gloucefterſhire.' ' 
Though the king well knew the deſign of 
the crafty earl, in making ſuch mighty pre. 
parations, he had not power ſufficient to pre- 
vent their execution, much leſs to puniſh him, 
He purſued, however, the moſt effeQual 
, and fruſtrate . 
tagoniſt, by ordering a meeting 


*. N N -4 


that of his an 


Leofric and Siward, to repair to his aſfiſtance, 
being reſolved to eurb the inſolence of a ſub- 
royal autho- 


s from Wales, 
coun- 
and on a 


trymen from the charge alledged, 
„ that 


favourable hearing, it ſoon 


| their quarrel was entirely confined'to-' them- 
| ſelves and Sweyn, 


, who had e n 
and provoked the Welch. 

- A favourable: ranity now offered to 
Edward, for ing the meaſures of God- 
win, and being joined by Leofric and Siward, 
the royal party was ſo powerfully augmented; 
that peremptory orders were Gpeched to 
Godwin and his ſons, to appear before the 
aſſembly, with ſevere threatenings in caſe of 
diſobedience. Godwin, on the popular prin- 


with himſelf deeline the ſummons, nor wi 
obey them. He vas ſenſible of the 
implacability of Edwurd; and the odium, 
which by his ambition, he had incurred a- 
mongſt the nobles; and therefore alledged, 
pliance, that the 
ſtate of the nation re f the moſt vigorous 
elſh- kad inſulted the 
dignity of the crewn of England, and the 
Normans wholly engroſſed the affections of 
the ſovereign ; that his intereſt and ſtation in 
government, would not ſuffer him to be 
an 'unconcerned- of the miſeries im- 

nding over his country; and therefore he 
Req d raiſed forces, as the moſt ſpeedy a and pre- 
ventive method he could poſſibly purſues 


n che ſame time, with great ap- 
* 


pearance of patriotiſm, that Euſtace and his 
retinue ſhould be delivered into his cuſtody, in 
order to be tried by the laws of England. 
Though the nobility were not a little alarm- 
ed by this bold declaration, ſtill as the nation 
was greatly diſguſted at the king's flagrant par- 
tiality to the Normans; Leofric and Siward, 
avoided giving an umbrage to Godwin, hoping 
that at a meeting of the ſtates, every thing 
vould be ſettled on a ſolid foundation. But 
being now convinced, that he ſtruck at the 
very fundamentals of the conſtitution of the 
government, they immediately levied their 
utmoſt. force, and advanced towards Glouceſ- 
ter. Godwin on this occaſion acted only on 
the defenſive, whereas his power would have 
enabled him to diſperſe his enemies and ſeize 
the very perſon of the king; but this point of 
conduct, is rather imputable to the regard of 
his own forces for the character of their ſo- 
vereign, and the authority of the aſſembly, 
than to his ignorance or puſtllanimity. _ 
Through the joint aſſiſtance of Leofric, 
Siward, and other- noblemen of the royal 
party, Edward ſoon found himſelf at-the head 
of a powerful army, capable of reducing, 
and giving law to his antagoniſt, nor did he 
want inclination to exert the power he had 
acquired. But Leofric and: Siward, wiſely 
conſidered, that notwithſtanding the ambition 
of Godwin, and the danger which might be 
apprehended from the tenor of his conduct, 
the truth of ſeveral of his allegations was 


inconteſtible; and alſo, that as the ſeaſon of 


the year would not long permit him to keep 
his forces in conjunction, a little ſuſpenſion, 
on the king's part, would ſoon 
of the people, and evince the fallacy of their 
ſuſpicion, from the pretended partiality to 
foreigners, the moſt popular argument cited 
by the diſaffected. Ain 
From divers reaſons 
that Edward was effectually convinced by the 


. 


danger he had-eſcaped, that Engliſhmen were 


to be governed only by the laws of their 
country. Therefore, when civil diſſentions 


threatened the ruin of their country, theſe || 


two worthy patriots jointly exerted themſelves 
ſo effectually, that all the arbitrary views of 


the king were diſappointed, and all the dan- | Godwin was now in a moſt critical ſituation, 


open the eyes 


they were alſo aſſured, 


— 


— 
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gerous deſigns of the earl defeated; for by 
protracting the time of ſuſpenſion, the force 
of Godwin was impaired, and on the other 
ſide, the meeting of the ſtates, the preſence 
of the ſovereign, and the neceſſity of their own, 


private affairs, were conſiderations that out- 


weighed all the intereſt of Godwin and his 
family; by which means the latter were 
obliged to accept of the terms rather pre- 
ſcribed, than offered by the royal party; which 


were, that another meeting of the ftates ſhould 


be appointed for deciding all diſputes, and 
that Godwin and his ſons ſh 


attended by twelve perſons only. 


A. D. 1049. Godwin, compelled to an ac- 
quieſcence, returned to Weſſex, and his ſons 


to their reſpective eſtates, where, by their 
artful ſuggeſtions, they ſoon diſpoſed the in- 


habitants again to join their banners. 


A great council being convened, the earl 


artfully diverted their attention from the main 
cauſe of their meeting, by pretending that 
he had detected a conſpiracy of the foreign 
faction againſt his perſon, and that he could 
not, conſiſtent with his ſafety, venture to 
London without a ſtrong guard. This pre- 
tence prevailed with the people, and Godwin 


fet out at the head of a conſiderable army, 


which, on their arrival, took up their quarters 

in Southwark. 9 
This conduct of Godwin, being repugnant to 

the articles of the convention, as well as trea- 


ſonable in its nature, afforded the royal party 


a juſtifiable pretence for arming in defence 


of their ſovereign and government. An army 


therefore was raiſed, ſuperior to Godwin's, to 
whom a ſummons was ſent, commanding him 


and his ſons, upon their jon e to appear 


at the aſſembly, attended only by twelve per- 
ſons as before. The earl could now find no 
evaſive means, than a repetition of the reaſons 
he had before aſſigned ; to corroborate which, 
he told the meſſengers, that he was ready to 
obey. the king's commands, provided hoſtages 
were given for the ſafe return of himſelf and 
ſons. Reply was made, that, as a ſubject, 
he had no right to demand terms of the go- 
vernment in affairs that concerned his allegi- 
nee.. . 5 ENS? 
and 
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ould repair thither 
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1 ; 96 A. B. 1049. 
and finding that as his power decreaſed, that 
of the royaliſts augmented, and at the ſame 


- gonfiftent with his 


_ Joined, 


17," * 


* 


time reflecting, that a tame compliance would 
be diſagreeable to his haughty temper, and in- 


fore determined not to obey the ſummons. 
In conſequence of this inſolent and refrac- 
tory behaviour, the law was ſuffered to take 


its courſe, and Godwin and his ſons: were | 
baniſhed the kingdom. Accordingly, the earl | 


himſelf, with Sweyn and Toſton, retired. to 


Flanders, while Harold and Leofwin took re- 


fuge in Ireland; and Edward, to. fatiate his 


revenge upon the whole family, not only be- 
ſtowed their honours and employments on 


for the mouth of the Thames, which they 
in the monaſtery of Warewell, having ſtripped | 


other noblemen, but alſo confined the queen 


her of all her jewels and effects; ſo great a 
ſtranger was this canonized faint to the en- 


The baniſhed nobles were far from being 
idle during their exile ; they had by this time 
equipped a formidable fleet, and were deter- 
mined to wipe off their diſgrace by ſome blow, 
which might oblige the king to reſtore them 
to their former honours. Their ſquadron 
joined near Portland, and failing along ſhore, 


were reinforced all the way by ſoldiers from 
the country, and ſhips from the cinque ports, 


until entering the Thames, they advanced to 


London, where the royal admirals were lying 
But Godwin, not 
thinking himſelf a match for the royal navy, 


ready for their reception. 


retired to Penſey. In the mean time, the 


king's fleet was overtaken with a ſtorm, which 


ſo ſhattered the ſhips, that they could not 
make after the rebels, who availed themſelves 


of this interval, by landing on the coaſts of | 
Suſſex, Kent, and Eſſex, where they repre- 
ſeated their injuries and diſtreſſes in ſuch 


moving terms, as diſpoſed the inhabitants to 
take up arms in their favour. But ſtill he 


was not able to diſpute the dominion of the 


ſea with the royaliſts, and therefore havin 


ſecured the people of the ſouthern coaſts in his 
intereſt, he ſailed for the Iſle of Wight, the 


place of rendezvous appointed between him 
and Harold, by whom he was ſoon. after 


* 
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perſonal ſafety, he there | 


| 
4 


, 


|| fing entreaties of Stigand, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
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The king, alarmed at this junction, diſpatch- 


| ed orders to- his admirals, to ſail with the 


greateſt expedition, and poſt their ſhips in 
the mouth of the Thames; but the ſailors de- 
ſerted in fuch,numbers, that there were not 
on board hands ſufficient to work the ſhips, 


fo that a ready and eaſy, paſſage was open for 


the rebels. They ſoon improved their good 
fortune, and giving over the low piratical war, 
ſailed to Penſey in Surry, where they took all 
the ſhips lying in that harbour, and in all the 
harbours on the coaſt, and by that means ſe- 
cured themſelves from all poſſibility of ſur- 
OO TREO TL OO Res 6222 

Thus conſiderably reinforced, they, ſtood 


entered without oppoſition, and leaving a 
{mall ſquadron there, proceeded up the river 


| | with the main fleet. Edward had by this time 
dearment of relative ties, or the relentings of 


manned fifty ſhips, but not being able to cope 
with the rebels, they were moored in the river 
at Weſtminſter, in order to prevent any ſur- 
prize from that quarter, oy 
The reſolute earl having boldly advanced 
up the river, and landed his forces, was joined 
by others from moſt parts of the ſouthern di- 
viſion, and from' all the countries where any 
part of his family eſtates lay. His whole 
force formed a conſiderable armament, -and 
being drawn upon ſhore, preſented a formida- 
ble appearance to the king's forces. and the 
citizens of London, 0 «fa one on yes 
But both armies conſiſting of Engliſh, 
their loyalty to the king, and unwillingneſs 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their 


countrymen, ſaved the government from ruin, 


and the nation from the ſcourge of a civil war. 
For ſeveral days both armies and fleets con- 
tinued to face each other, without coming to 


any hoſtilities, till at length the biſhops and 
nobility interpoſing, effected an accommoda- 


tion. Godwin and his ſons obliged them 
ſelves to give hoſtages, to be kept in Nor- 
mandy, as pledges for their good behaviour, 
in conſideration of their being reſtored to 
their honours, employments, and eſtates; 


and the conſent of the king to the expulſion 


of all foreigners. To this laſt article Edward 


conſented with much reluctance, at the pref 


ter, 


— 


tion, Robert, archbiſhop 


own, 


0 - 
bs 
1. 


| ter, a great friend of Godwin's, who, in very | 
ſhort time, reaped the happy fruits of his ſuc- ; 


ceſs ; for immediately after this accommoda- 
of Canterbury, was 
baniſhed by a decree of the aſſembly of ſtares, 
as an incendiary and ipal cauſe of the late 
troubles, and Sti and was to his ſee; 

The Queen was rably releaſed from her 


confinement, . and reinſtated in her former 


dignities. 

The earl and kis pas, after a full hearing, 
were acquitted of crime laid to their 
charge, reinftated in 
and preferments, and reſtored to the king's 
favour and confidence, 

The Normans were ſoon ſenſible, that they 
were to expect no favour after this treaty, by 


their former honours | 


which their mortal foe obtained his former | 


influence, and the moſt obnoxious - amongſt 


them embraced the firſt o tunity of flying | 
Ml N ſubjects ever known in England, and one of 


to their on country. 


A. D. 1053. Godwin's popularity and pow | 


er receiving 
made it his chief ſtudy to 
tereſt from 
liſh court, and to that end found means, to 
leſſen the con 


uence of thoſe Normans, 


freſh acceſſions every day; he | 
ent foreign-in- || 


gaining the aſcendant in the Eng- not extinct by his death, for all his honours 


| 


| 


-whoſe late fluence had rendered them for- | 


midable. 


ſeems to have been the cauſe of William 


the baſtard's viſiting the king about this 
time. During his refidence at the Engliſh 
court, Edward took every 
ſhewing his gratitude, for * favour and 
tection he had received fror him and the duke 
his father in the time of his adverſity. 

It is recorded by ſome hiſtorians, that after 
having thus publickly teſtified his gratitude, 
he privately gave him a more ſubſtantial mark 


of his affection, by making his will, and no- 
minating him his heir and ſueceſſor. If any ſuch | 
will was made, it muſt have been at this junc- 


ture, for it is abſurd to ſuppoſe its having been 


made while his elder brother Alfred was a- 


live, and the throne of England occupied; ſo 


that he mult have had a very faint proſpect of 
Tucceeding to the crown. Nor is it unreaſon- | 


able, that Edward, who had no iſſue of his 
and very little affection for Edgar 


a OR by 
. . moTy . _— 


ny of 


' 


| 


' 


| Atheling, the 


been biaſſed 5 prejudice or intereſt; but as 
| there are no facts advanced, which derogate 
from her merit either as quern or woman, im- 


| the king; 
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ſide, and who in his heart deteſted Godwin, 
bequeath his crown to an active prince, 
who would prevent its falling a prey to that 


imperious nobleman; however, William made f 
it a pretence for ſeizing the crown of England 
afterwards. 


This year is remarkable for the demiſe of 


the celebrated queen Emma, who has been 
characteriſtically eſented, as authors have 


partiality will induce the candid reader to draw 


| the concluſion in her favour 


The ſame period is likewiſe diſtin 


with an apoplectic fit, as he fat at table with 
; and expired within three days after- 


Thus fell one of the moſt powerful 


wards. 


the greateſt men the nation ever 
had his virtues been equal to his abilities. 
But the power of Godwin's family became 


and preferments devulvid on his ſon Harold, 


who ſucceeded him in the ſtewardſhip of the 
houſhold, and government of Kent, Suſſex, 


and the Weſt-Saxons, cho“ he was obliged to 


The cackefiotr" of the Norman intereſt | 
| 


his own government of the Eaſt-Saxons, 
and les, to Alfgar, fon of Leofric. Ha- 
rold had the advantage of his father in the 
mildnefs of his nature, and the inſinuating 
manner of his addreſs, ſo that it may be truly 


ſaid, that Godwin, tho' he endeavoured to 


| 


command the king, was obliged to obey lim, 
while Harold, tho' he ſeemed to obey the King, 
commanded him. 

- A. D. 1054. The Engliſh nation was alarm- 
ed about this period, by Macbeth, who had 
murdered Duncan his ſovereign, aſſumed the 
Scottiſh crown, and threatened to ihvade Cum- 
berland. The traitor's intereſt with the army, 
his reputation in military affairs, and the mo- 
ney he laviſhed in corrupt practices, eſtabliſhed 
him ſo firmly on the throne, that Malcolm Can- 


more, eldeſt fon. to the late king, and prince 


of Cumberland, applied to the court of Ed- 
ward for protection. The king, in confequenee 
of this applicaton, ſent him an army of ten 


guiſhed 
by the death of earl Godwin, who was ſtruck 


produced, 


chouſand | 
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thouſand men, under the command of the va- 
liant Siward, earl of Northumberland, Who 
being joined by a body of forces under Mac- 


duff, marched againſt the invader; and de- 
feated him after a deſperate engagement, in 
which great numbers were ſlain on both ſides. 
Siward underſtanding that his ſon Oſborn 
was ſlain in the battle, diſcovered no concern 


for his loſs on ſo honourable an occaſion, en- 
quiring only, whether he received the wound 


in the fore part of his body, and being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, replied, Then 


I am fatisfied; for now I can give him a 
parental affection 


« ſoldiers burial,” His 
prompted him, however, to redouble his ef- 
torts on Macbeth, who finding himſelf unequal 


afterwards ſurprized by Malcolm, who put 


him and his aſſociates to the word. 
A. D. 1055. Not Jong after this glorious 


expedition, the gallant earl Siward being ſent 
by his prince to oppoſe Griffith King of South- 


Wales, died upon his march of a flux in a very 


heroical manner. Finding his diſſolution ap- 
proaching, he ordered his armour to be put on, 
and taking his ſword in his hand, ſaid, he 


gloried to die as became a man and a ſoldi- 


er.” His government was beſtowed on Toſton, 
Harold's brother, by which the family of God- 
win gained a great acceſſion of power, though 
Harold ſtill aſpiring, projected the ruin of 
his brother-in-law, Alfgar, reſenting the con- 


ferment of the offices which he had reſigned, 
upon that nobleman. Alfgar's heat and in- 


difcretion laid him open to the ſnares of Ha- 
rold, by whoſe emiſſaries he was accuſed of 


holding a treaſonable correſpondence with the 


Welch, and by a ſentence of the ſtates baniſh- 
ed the kingdom. 
ſentence, he retired to Ireland, where he found 
means to raiſe a body of forces, and having 


drawn a fleet of eighteen pirates over to his | 


party, failed for north Wales, where being 


zoined by an army of the inhabitants, they 
ravaged the county of Hereford; and being 


oppoſed by one Rodolph, the king's nephew, 
routed the Engliſh army with conſiderable 


After he had received his | 


to the combined army, retired to the inacceſ- | 
ſible faſtneſſes of the highlands, where he was 
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Edward receiving intelligence of theſe aut. 
rages, aſſembled a powerful army, and ap- 
pointed Harold to the command. When the 
earl was informed of their motions; he left 
one party of his army to engage the enemy, 


| if attacked, and marched with the other di- 
viſion to fortify Hereford: During 
ſence, Alfgar and the Welch prince, diffident 


his ab- 


of their power to engage Harold with ſucceſs; 
a peace was concluded, and Alfgar, having 
obtained the king's pardon, was reſtored to 
his eſtate and government. 

A. D. 1056. Harold's behaviour in this ex- 
peditton, extended and increaſed his popula- 
rity to ſuch a degree, that the people began 


| to talk of him as the moſt proper perſon to 


ſucceed to the throne of England. 

The king, on account of his natural ina- 
bility, or pretended chaſtity, ſeeing there was 
no probability of his having any heirs, diſ- 
patched an embaſly to the king of Hungary, 
to procure the return of Edward the ſon of 


Edmund Ironſide to England. 58701 


A. D. 1057. The embaſſy, after a ſtay of a 


whole year in Germany, arrived in England 


with Edward, together with his ſon Edgar 
Atheling and his: daughters, Margaret and 
Chriſtina. The appearance of a ſon of their 


beloved Edmund Ironſide, detached the Eng- 


liſh entirely from the intereſt of Harold, and 
united their affection in favour of their on 
royal line; but prince Edward did not long 
ſurvive his arrival, and his ſon Edgar was 
too young, weak, and inactive, to avail him- 
elf of ms rifle) oor rig ard eanieet 
_ Harold, whether deſirous of engaging 
William, duke of Normandy, in his intereſt, 
as being ignorant of the private agreement 
between the Engliſh monarch and the Nor- 
man, or wanted to effect the releaſe of his 
brother Ulnoth, and his nephew Hacun, Wnl 
had been delivered as hoſtages for his father's 
good behaviour, and ſent into Normandy, 


where they ſtill reſided, is uncertain: however, 


he reſolved to make a voyage to the continent, 
and accordingly aſked the king's permiſſion, 
to ſolicit the duke in perſon, for the liberty of 
his relations, whom, as Edward pretended, he 
had refuſed to releaſe. The king, e 


= 


. 
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— 


> 
N 


* 


1 


with the duke of Normandy, though inceſſant ||, affection 


jy importuned, refuſed to give his conſent. 
The inflexibiliey of Edward, determined 
Harold to take that liberty, which he would 
not grant. Accordingly; he privately em- 
bar ked for Rouen, without appriſing the kin; 

of weather into one of the ports of Picardy, 
was arreſted by order of the count of Pon- 
thieu, and ſet at liberty in conſequence of 
his application to duke William, who, in a 


very peremptorily manner, demanded him of | 


the count. 
While Harold y 
formed him of his deſign upon the Engliſh 
crown, and the ſecret contract between him 


and Edward; and giving him at the ſame 


time to underſtand, that he expected he ſhould 
reſign his pretenſions 

Harold, who had never ſuſpected 
luſion between the king and the duke, now 
found himſelf in a ve 


that diſſimulation was his only reſource; ac- 


cordingly he owned, with the greateſt ap- 
pearance of candour, that he had, indeed, 


entertained ſuch views, previous to the arrival 
of prince Edward from Hungary, but would 
now ſpontaneouſly concur in promoting 
intereſt of William, demanding his daughter 
in marriage, as a proof of his inviolable at- 
tachment, and confirmed his promiſe by oath 
in the preſence of the ſtates of Normandy. 
A. D. 1058. After theſe tranſactions on 
the continent, Harold returned to England, 


laden with preſents and every token of a polite 


reception in Normandy. But Edward, fuſ- 
picious of a colluſion between him and Wil- 
liam, gave it to him to underſtand, that he 
could by no means think his expedition con- 
ey to his own intereſt or that of the king- 
The voyage however, notwithſtanding the 
king's opinion, tended to promote the deſigns 
of Harold, who acquainted with the duke's in- 
tention, and regardleſs of his oath, redoubled 
his endeavours to baffile his project, by taking 
all opportunities of increaſing the national 
Prejudices againſt the Normans, of ſtrengthen- 
ing his own party among the nobles, and of 


4. D. ies. EDWARD m. funand'CONFESSOR.. 4. D. 1060. 9 
his diſcovering the agreement he had made 


was with William; he in- 


any col- 


| 
| 
| 
| made of leather, and embarking 
critical ſituation, and 
| 
| 


the 


and met with Harold at Northampton, where 
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| Edward, though he well knew 


„ 


the mo- 
tive of his conduct, connived at all his pro- 
| ceedings, contented with the ſecurity in which 
he held his crown and dignity. d 
| A. D. 1060. About this time, Griffith, 
prince of Wales; having exaſperated Edward, 
by his frequent" inroads on his territories; he 
ſent Harold with a party of horſe, in order, 
i poſſible, to ſurprize him. Griffith, however, 
| receiving intelligence of the earl's deſign, had 


| juſt time enough to eſcape, but was com- 
| pelled through precipitation, to leave molt of 


his ſhips behind him, which Harold ſeized, 
and having commanded them to be burnt, 
returned to'England. OO © 
Harold having obſerved in the courſe of 
his late expedition, that the enemy withdrew 
to places almoſt inacceſſible to men in heavy 
armour ; equipped his forces with targets 
| a ſecond 
time, obliged the Welch to ſurrender, abjure 


hoſtages for their alle- 


= 


| their prince, and give 
glance to Edward. 67 e 
Soon after this ſubmiſſion, they roſe againſt 
Griffith, put him to death, and ſent his head 
to Harold, as a token of ſubmiſſion; on 
| which the Engliſh forces were withdrawn, 
and the Welſh acknowledged the authority of 
Blethyh and Raywallon, whom Edward had 
appointed to rule over them. Tk 

The Northumbrians in the mean time, re- 
ſenting the conduct of Toſton, ſent for Mor- 
car, the ſon of their late governor, and elected 
him in the room of that oppreſſive prince. 
Being reinforced by parties from ſome neigh- 
| bouring counties, they marched ſouthward, 


the earl endeavouring to procure a reconci- 
lation, was informed by the Northumbrians, 
that the cauſe of his expulſion did not ariſe 
from any rebellious deſign, but ſolely from 
the cruelty and injuſtice or a rapacious gover- | 
nor; at the ſame time they enumerated their 
grievances, and the extortions of his tyranni- 
cal brother, appealing to his own conſcience, 


and the king's equity, for redreſs. © 1 


r 
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Finding on enquiry, that their reſentments 
againſt his brother were juſt, he ſacrificed his 
Ee 
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fraternal affection, to his duty and intereſt, | ward was ſeiakd wich a fever, n 
and not only repreſented the caſe: in its true ¶ on a delirium of ſcveral days, at the expiras 
light to the king, but effected the confirma- tion of which kns reaſon returning, he recom 
tion of Morcar, ſon to Alfgar, duke of Mer- | mended his queen a8 a as a virgin, to the care of 
cia, whom. the had elected his nobilit 1, requeſting chat her joint ure might 
for their governor, on the r of Vids | nat be — he alſo deſired, that ſome pro- 
ton. viſion might be made for ſuch ſervants as had 
This impartial behaviour of Harold fixed | followed im aut of Normandy, and that his 
him in the reputation of the Northumbrians, || body might bei interred in the new church at 
and contributed not a little towarda the pro- | Woltminiter;and. then reſigned his-breath, in 
motion of his main deſign. Toſton, thus. the twenry-fourtiv year of his reign . 
. deſerted by his brother, and defeated in all | If perſonal qualifications claim a title to ex: 
bis ambitious views, left the kingdom in great || cellence, Edward ſtands at leaſt toany of 
diſgult and retired to earl Baldwin in Flanders, || the royal line, in the annals of ame, which 
whoſe daughter Judith he had married. But || repreſent him as endowed with that] grace, 
the diſgrace of Toſton was ſo far from weaken- || dignity, and cafe, that-adorn the regal cha- 
ing the intereſt of Harold, that it rather || | racters and caſt a luſtre on kingly ornaments. 
ſtrengthened it, as it gave the people a very | | But if the virtues of the mind alone con- 
high idea of his integrity, and attached Mor- | ſtirute' real nobility, this prince can boaſt but 
ear to him, whoſe influence exceeded that of || a ſmall title to merit; temperance being the 
his brother, In order to ſtrengthen his con- || only exemplary part of his character. Some 
nections with Alfgar, Harold martied his || writers indeed, have deſcribed him as void of 
lifter Algitha, and thereby rendered him a || all paſſion ; but they might have affirmed 
firmer friend, | with more truth, that he was void of all the 
A. D. 1065. During theſe tranſactions, | ſocial affections. 
which filled the ſpace of ſome years; the king | His. chaſtity which the FRED fo highly 
being in advanced in age, had devoted his at- || extol, as to found the merit of his canoniza- 
tention to the erecting of that ſacred edifice, || tion thereon, if not owing to natural — 
long known by the name of Weſtminſter- is ſuch a violation of the marriage vow, as 
abbey, being under a neceſſity of completing || ought to brand his name with eternal dif- 
that work, in conſequence of a ſolemn oath, 8 o. 
on obtaining the pope's diſpenſation, abſoly- 3 Thou gh Nane with the title of ſaint, 
ing him from a promiſe to go on a pilgrimage || and and. diſtin uiſhed by that of Confeſſor, he 
| 
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to Rome. appears his ves = of his: wife and 

In remembrance of this indulgence obtained mother, to ochave been deſtitute of one of the 
from his Holineſs, he appropriated the mo- || firſt principles of religion, humanity, Not- 
ney he had collected to defray the expences of || withſtanding the inactivity of his diſpoſition,” 
his journey, to the completion and endowment || and-great on to monkiſn fopperies, he 
of the cathedral and monaſtery which he had |}. did the ſtate ſome ſervice, in founding a digeſt 
founded. | of che different laws, peculiar to different 
| When the arduous work was completed, | countries, and ordaining them to be obſerved 
he called a general council of the nation to || in common throughout the kingdom. - 


confirm his charter of endowment; | which || To ſum up his character in a few words, he 


_ exempted it from all epiſcopal juriſdiction, || was an unaffectionate huſband, an unnatur 


and granted it the privilege of a ſanctuary. F| ſon, an indolent king, a taithlef friead, 5 
Soon after this memorable tranſaction, Ed- | Kae 9 — a pwr man. g 
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H E attention of Edward 


was ſo engroſſed with the 
dedication of the abbey and 
monaſtery: af Sc, Peter at Weſtminſter ; that 


he had nominated no ſucceſſor, though he had 


4 #- «a + + ” * * 


time enough, during the lucid interval he 
enjoyed ju A. his demiſe, to have ſettled 
that ace and important point. 


The diſagreement between authors, who | 
have related the manner in which Harold ac- 
ceeded to the cron being fo 
ſent our readers with — different opinions, 
without preſcribing any one as moſt entitled 
to their belief. Henry de Silgraye, who wrote 
in the time of Edward I. tells us, 
Harold's application to Edward, — on his 
death-· bed, concerning the ſucceſſion, he re- 
Rue he had already nominated duke Wil- 
1 


am for his heir; but the earl and his friends 


urging him to farther conceſſion, the king, 
turning his face to the wall, replied, When 
% I am dead, let the En gliſh make either the 
„duke or the earl king,” 
nals, Hoveden, and ſome other of — Eng- 
liſh writers, affirm, that the biſhops. were to 


'a man in the intereſt of Harold, 


urg; eſ] 
at Harold, in the midſt of diſſention con- 


cerning the Weseſſion, ſeized: the crown and 
placed it on his on head. Huntingdon coin- 
cides with this opinion, and adds, 


that ſeveral declared for Edgar Atheling, In- 
gulphus;acatemporary writer, more cautiouſly |; 
obſerves, that Harold, e f. Ray: oath 
made to duke William, intruded himſelf an 
the throne. 

It appears, howevers, from the concurring 
teſtimony of hiſtorians; that as ſaon- as the fu- 
neral obſequies of the late king were 
ed, Harold. was anointed by Aldred, archbi- 
Mop of York, Stigand, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, being at that time either indi | or 
averſe to his econ. which was confr med by 


eat, we pre- 


that on 


The Saxon an- 


Malmſ- 
pouſing the Norman's elaim, aſſerts 
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| the aſſembly of i; = ſoon as ke: "af 
he purſued every meaſure 
to ſecure the affections of. the peop 
viſdom could dictate, or ſound policy inſpire. 
He paid great deference to the clergy, not by 
mean conceſſions, or il-judged profuſions, 
but by a modeſt, affable depoftmient towards 
| hows, and the diſtribution aße dignities accord- 
ing to merit. He took the moſt effectual 
methods for an i adminiftration of 
' juſtice, ordered the laws to be revived, and 
ſuch as were either unjuſt or unpopular, to be 
| repealed, and others of a more ſalutary ten- 
dency to be enacted in their place. He in- 
ſtituted exemplary Solent to be inflicted, 
on robbers and diſturbers of the public peace, 
who were too much encour by the lenity 
of the late reigns, and then made neceſſary 
Preparations for ſecuring more effectualiy his 
{ territories and dominions from foreign: inſults 
and invaſions. J 
Such meaſures were at that time no leſs 
politic than neceſſary,” as he had many diffi- 
culties to encounter. A great part of the 
nation not ſatisfied with his — to tie crown, 
were ready for a revolt. William, duke of 
| | Nats. had put in his claim, and was 
| making great preparations to ſupport his pre- 
; tenſions : beſides, his brother Toſton, think- 


EET 


perform- || 


* * * 
. 
n 


| ing himſelf rigorouſly treated, was ſolliciting 
aids from his Naber. in-law, which having ob- 


|. tained, he failed to the Ifle of Wight, re- 


: duced, and laid it under 8 After 
this he put to ſea again, and exerciſed acts 10 
piracy all along the coaſt as far as Sandwich. 
On the firſt news of his brother's 8 
Harold fitted out a conſiderable armament, 
and advanced to Sandwich hy land, in order 
to prevent the effects of his malice. The 
! former, ſenſible of the courage and activity of. 
his brother, failed immediately to the north - 
ward, and in his paſſage pillaged the coaſt, 
until he arrived in Lincolnſhire, where he 
N Wag 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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le, that 
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10 A.D. 1066. HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


joined by Toſton's 
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was encountered by Morcar, and Edwin, earl || reſcue in a great meaſure to the valour of a 


of Cheſter, at the head of a ſmall body of 
troops, who drove him back to his ſhips, af- 


ter he had laid waſte many villages, and lain }| time, and is ſaid to 


a number of the inhabitants. 


ry 


| 


| 


1 


brave Norwegian, who alone defended the 
bridge againſt the Engliſh army a conſiderable 

have ſlain forty men with 
his own hand. + | 


William, duke of Normandy, in order to The treafure acquired by this victory was 
t | | immenſe, if not incredible; for according to 
oppoſition, and having great intereſt in Nor- Adam Bremenſis, twelve ſtout men could 


promote his own deſign, encouraged Toſton's 


way, ſtirred Harfagar to fall upon the northern 
parts of England. . 


17 


: 


hardly ſapport the gold 1 7 their ſhoulders, 


e ſpoil. 


which was found among t 


_ Accordingly, the Norwegian, who laid 4 | While the king was thus engaged: by land, 


claim to the crown then enjoyed by Harold, 
ſet fail with a numerous fleet, which when 
ſquadron, amounted to 
three hundred fail. When thus united, they 
failed up the Humber, where they landed 
their forces, which advanced towards York. 
This invàſion was fo ſudden, that Edwin and 


defeated. 25 
In conſequence of this defeat, Vork became 


a prey to the enemy, and was taken by ſtorm. | 
Harold, alarmed at Harfagar's deſcent, turned 


his thoughts from the ſouthern to the northern 
parts of his kingdom, and advanced with in- 
credible expedition at the head of his army to 
Tork. | EY #20 | 
The combined generals expecting the 
king's arrival, had poſted themſelves in a 
very advantageous ſituation, their rear was 
fecured by the ſea, their left by the bay of 
the Humber, where their fleet rode at anchor, 
while their front and right were guarded by 
the river Derwent, over which lay a bridge in 
their poſſeſſion. Harold, though ſenſible of 
the difficulty of attacking them, determined 
to make the attempt, and finding his army 
unanimouſly reſolved vigorouſly ro oppoſe 
theſe invaders of their country, thought it 
expedient, previous to a general action, to 
make himſelf maſter of the bridge that 
opened a paſſage to their retreat. 
Having effected this defign, Harold ad- 


vanced with his army, and meeting with that 


of the invaders, a deſperate engagement en- 
ſued, in which Harfagar, and Toſton, were 
ſlain, and their army almoſt cut to pieces. 
Thoſe who.etcaped.ta the fleet, owed their 


his admirals were no leſs ſucceſsful by fea; 


| having defeated the Norwegian ſquadron, and 


g : 
: 


. 
. 
o 
: 
: 


| Morcar, the protectors of that country, were | 
obliged to oppoſe them with a handful of | 
rude, undiſciplined militia, who were eaſily | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


obliged Olaus, the ſon of Harfagar, to capi- 
tulate, on condition of being allowed to em- 
bark the ſcattered remains of the army on 
board twenty veſſels, and leaving all the ſpoil 
that had been taken behind him. 

During theſe tranſactions, William duke of 
Nenn had made every neceſſary prepa- 
ration for his intended expedition, and in or- 
der to give his attempt the ſanction of juſtice, 
ſent ambaſſadors with remonſtrances againſt 
Harold's ſeizing the crown of England, and 
to declare war againſt him, in caſe he refuſed 


to relinquiſh the throne in his favour, 


|. Harold, who was a perſon of great fpirit, 

received the meſſage with ſome degree of 
ſcorn, and replied, that William had not the 
leaſt right to the crown of i, an for, 
granting that the late king had diſpoſed of it 


in his favour, ſuch a diſpoſal (if any ſuch there 


: 
. 
: 
: 
ö 


N 
| 
| 
' 


were) was diametrically oppoſite to the laws 
of the kingdom; which-reſtricted kings from 
following their own caprice, in beſtowing their 
crowns, eſpecially to ſtrangers. With reſpect 
to himſelf, he inſinuated, that he had been 
elected by thoſe who had a right to confer that 
dignity upon him, and obſerved, that the 
duke was guilty of an act of myjuſtice, in 
requiring him to reſign a'crown, which had 
been conferred on him by fo inconteſtible a 
right. 6% 
"With reſpect to the oath, he declared, 
that raſh vows or a raſh oath was not to be 


taken, eſpecially if it referred to the diſpoſal 


of a kingdom, as that could not be transferred 
by the meer caprice of another, or without 
the conſent of the people. „ 
This anſwer, ſo conciſe and pereniptory; 
C plainly 
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plainly convinictd the Norman, that he had || a mighty armament, and male ever ry neceſſary 
no other reſource than the force bf arms; he || diſpoſition for the defence of n crown, to 
therefore called an aſſembly of ſtares; and each the Norman duke ambitiouſly aſpired. 
laid before them the nature of his claim; the . —. received intelligence from the con- 
indignity offered to his embaſſy, his ptoſpect weit at the Norman had deferred his 
of ſucceſs, and the vaſt advantage that muſt expedition till ſpring; Harold proceeded with 
from thence accrue to his N K his army to York, where they were exulting 

ons. in the fruits of their late victory, and braving 
_- ne aligned as 9e ite induced hike bh the efforts of the duke, who. failing from 
undertake the expedition, three particuſar St. Valery, landed at Penſey, in Suſſex, 
cauſes ; the deſire of 'reyenging the death of where, on quitting the ſhip,” e fell on his 
his coufih © Alfred, murdered by Harold's | hands, a circumſtance which might have dif- 
family ; of procuring juſtice to the Norman Pirited his followers, in thoſe times of fuper- 
archbiſhop, Who had been expelled England ſtition, had not one of his ſoldiers converted 
during the late reign, by Harold mm his it into a. good omen, by jocoſely ſaying, 
party; and laſtly, of diſpoſſeſſing Harold, See how the duke takes 52 of Eng- 
who had, without any right of deſcent, land.“ As that part of the country was 
ſeized the crown, to Which he Himſelf had a 
far better title, both by alliance and promiſes. 
The afſembly having weighed the validity of 


44 
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then ſent back the greateſt part of his fleet to 


the cauſes he aſſigned, could not approve, | Normandy,” that his ſoldiers might have no 


— _— 


and therefore rejected them as frivolous-and | reſource, but in their valour. 

inconcluſrve.” Diſappointed in this Proceed- As the fortune of war was not at his diſpoſal, 
ing, he had recourſe to à ſtratagem that an- to ſecure himſelf from the danger that might 
ſwered his moſt ſanguine expectations. Per- attend any unforeſeen incident, he advanced 


— —— — we — 


ſuaded, from experience, that in aſſemblies along the ſea ſide; and built a fort at Haſtings, 


of a legiſlative kind, where no public corrup- | where he publiſhed a manifeſto, containing 


tion prevailed; thersh Wa Pride peculiar to the the motives which had induced him-to under- 1 


members, from Which, in private” life, they take the enterprize, which were much the 
are entirely exempt, he therefore determined. ame with thoſe he had dy laid before the 
to apply todeparateperſons, and; by indulging*F* ſtates of Normandy, 

their various files, borrow the ſums necel-.j| The king, having red advice of the 


ſary for his expedition.” In conſequence of duke s landing, marched with the utmoſt pre- 


which, the individual#/amiong thenoblemen'|"cipitation towards London, where, upon a 
and merchants ſeemed to vye with each other, review, he found his army greatly diminiſhed, 
m contributing to the armamegt; and among 
others, William Fitzoſtiorne,” ondeftook to 
equip forty veſſels at his own expence.  » || alſo to the diſguſt ſome of the foldiers had 
In order to facilitate his deſign,” he applied | taken at his refuſing to divide the yu 
lkewiſe to ſbme of the neige ene ces | amongſt them: To prevent, however, a 


for ſuccour, and faceceded in bis id lrefles te neral revolt, he treated his foldiers with the 


all, whoſe aid he importuned, as well as ob- ut moſt generoſity, an and having ſent diſpatches 
tained the ſanction d hig Hennes the pope, to the nobility concerning the preſent ſtate of 


” virtue of a promiſe that he would hold the affairs, they flocked to him with proffers ef -. - 
| the holy fee; in cone their ſervice, on an occaſion; where it was no ; 
quence of which; a bill wWas ied, escom- leſs their intereſt than his, to entrihmn to 


kingdom as à flef 


municating all who ſhould oppoſe his under- | the expulſton of the foreigners. 
taking. . While the king was in theſe parts, he re- 
Theſe mighty pepe \Nawover; in- 

timidated not the intrepid Harold, his raiſed | propoſed his reigning the crown in ſueh terms. 


deſtitute of troops, N landed without op- 
poſition, and fortified his camp at leiſure, and 


"a eircumſtance, that upon refle&ion, he at- 
tributed not only to the late engagement, but 


ceived an ambaſſy from duke William, Who 
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rated Harold ſo highly, that he ſent 
| him. word to leave the kingdom as ſpeedily, 
as he had entered it raſhly. William pati- 
ently heard the report of Harold's embaſſy, 
wat diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors without "ay 
reply. 


194 
AS 1 


| Determinec either to expel che Normans or 
1 in the attempt, Harold marched into 
ſex, entertaining a contemptible opinion of 


the duke's ſtrength, on account of his re- 


maining inactive ſo long after his e | 
Having encamped within nine miles of the 
Norman army, he called a council of war, 12 


when it was deemed 


E by a majority, 
to defer the battle. 


this, Gyrth, the king's e 

deavoured to diſſuade wel from his reſo- | 
lution, by repteſenting to him the temerity of 
venturing the liberties, and properties of his 


ſubjects upon a ſingle chance of war; the ex- 


pediency of the preſervation of his own life, 
on which ſucceſs abſolutely depended; and 


laſtly, by aſſuring him, that if he would com- 


mit the army to his care, he would diſcharge 
the truſt, as became a ener, a ſubject, and 


a patriot. 2211 N 


Though Gyrth's advice was approved by 
the Englith nobility in general, who joined 
their endeavours to ſtrengthen his arguments; 
Harold rejected them all with indignation, 
and contemned the approbation as well as 


turned a deaf ear to the counſels of his no- 


bles. 


engagement, We a little, and took poſt 
in an advantageous ſituation, where there was 
room for drawing up his army in order of 
battle; and now began to abate ſomewhat of 
his former pride and ferocity. Under pretence 


of a deſire to prevent the effuſion of human 


blood; William ſent a monk, to offer the 
king his choice of theſe alternatives, either to 
refer the diſpute to the determination of the 
pope; to quit the kingdom, provided he 
would do him homa 
cide the quarrel by ſingle combat; or that he 
ſhould reſign the ſcepter, as bound by oath. 
Harold rgctting. thele peel, ſent away 


The duke | finding Harold dete on an# 


fot the crown; to de- 


x 
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the monk in a hu! „bidding Toy tell 

duke, that he would N the 8 
his cauſe to a ſuperintending providence a 
lone. The fatal reſolution thus taken, both 
armes prepared for, battle; but ſpent the 
282 night, in a ve different manner 


e Engliſh ſpent it in jollity, and revelli 
and ſeemed preparing rather for the celebry 


tian: of a feſtival, than a moſt important, a 
deciſive ment; while the Norman; 
| were em loye 5 in making every preparation 
chat mig Tanker ſucceſs i in the approaching 


arduous attempt. 
The da y following, the founteenth. of Otto. 


t Harold, deaf to all | | ber, 3 a and anniverſary af Harold's birth, 
advice, rejected their reaſons, and. a refolu- | 
tion was taken, n to engage. Upon 
r brother, en- | 


but much 2 for one of the 
reateſt events that ever happened in E 

| Find and, both armies were drawn up. facing, a 
other, in order of battle. 15 LF ardof 
the Engliſh was corhpoſe — qt 

in conſequence of a — — Lo hag prevailed 
ever ſince the Saxon heptarchy, a main 
body, conſiſting of Londoners, was command- 
ed by the king and his two 8 Gyrch 
Land Leofwin, who, to animate the Kallen, 
placed themſelves in the center.. 

The Norman army was formed in three 
lines, the firſt of which was commanded. by 
Montgomery and Fitzoſborn, the ſecond by 
Geoffrey Martel, whilſt the rear, conſiſting of 
the beſt troops of Normandy, were iy by 
the duke; who was ready to ſuſtain 0 

who ſhould moſt. want his aſſiſtance. 

The Norman archers began the cngage- 
ment by. diſcharging à volley of arons, 
which terrified the Engliſh, who were not ac- 

cuſtomed to that kind 25 weapons; however, 
uaving cloſed their files, they gave the Nor- 
mans uch a warm reception, that they were 
obliged to retire. They repeated the attack, 
but met with'as brave reſiſtance as before, ner 
could they by any means break the enemy 
rank. The battle was: fought- with equal 
valour on both ſides, and laſteti from _ 
in the morning till ni 72 before an inch of 
| ground was won or loft on either ide 

The Engliſh were often attacked by the 
Norman cavalty, and as often repelled them, 
but their greateſt at ce Was the ſhowers | 


4 arrows Giſcharg d by cheir diſtant e 
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who had now too much experictice of their '|| ſpot. His two gallant brothers fell by his 
courage to ſtund within reach of their fwords ; {{ fide ; but ſtill the troops maintained their 


1. 
nevertheleſs, aſhamed of falling e | poſt, and drove ſome of the enemy into a deep 
„Ha- 
| 
1 
| 


they ſtill preſſed forwards to the enemy ditch, where moſt of them periſhed. Bur 
rold ever animating them by his words, but || overpowered by numbers, the Engliſh. were 
much more by his example. The conteſt || totally routed, and purſued with great laugh» 
having thus Jong remained dubious, the || ter, the conqueror putting to death, without 
duke, in deſpair of prevailing by open force; || mercy, all they could overtake, to ſave the 
determined bo have recourſe to * agem. | trouble of guarding priſoners, Vet part of 
To this end, he cauſed his men to retreat || the Engliſh army, favoured by the darkneſs . 
on a ſudden and feign a flight, which the of the night, were ſaved by the conduct of 
Engliſh” apprehending to be a real one, pur- | Morcar and Edwin, who had fought with 
great courage until the king and his brothers : 


ſued them into the plain, without any order 
were ſlain, on which melancholy proſpect the ; 
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| 
| 

or caution, and by this meats, they who j| 
when united were invincible, became feeble | yielded to the fortune of the day, 
2 = | 
1 


1 — — — 


Never was a battle maintained with more 
reſolution, nor more unremitted ardour than 
fuſion great enough to ſecure their advan- than this; William loſt ſix thouſand of his 
tages, they faced about, and ſurrounding || beſt troops in the engagement, but the loſs of 1 
them with their cavalry did great execution. the Engliſh according to Camden's account. bÞ 1 
The Engliſh, unable to repair the overſight } was no lefs than fixty ſeven thouſand; nine 14 
they had committed, found themſelves en- | hundred and ſeventy-four. The enſuing morn- 1 
ſnared by their adverſaty, but, like lions, they ing exhibited a ſcene of blood, ſhoeking to Si 
frequently turned on their hunters, and com- every human beholder ; the field being co- 1 
pelled them to xetire from the charge. Harold, | aps 

enraged to ſee the victory, which he thought throughout with human blood. | ; 
enſured, thus wreſted from his hands, ran William, aſſured of his victory, ordered his 

| 

{ 


when broken. | FS. 
As ſpon as the Normans thought their con- 


— 2 


vered with heaps of carnage, and tinged 


| 
| 
| 
| 1 
about the field with the utmoſt agility, and }| whole army to fall upon their knees, and re- 2 
endeavoured: to rally his diſordered troops. turn thanks to heaven for the victory they had = 
Having at length reduced them to order, he || obtained, and then gave direction for the bd, 
took poſleffian'of a riſing ground, where he {|- burial of the dead. Accordingly, the Nor- 'þ 
was joined-by. ſuch a number ef fugitives, || mans were interred by their countrymen, | 
that he ſoon found himſelf in a condition of whilſt the 8 peaſants performed 
making head once more againſt che enemy. the ſame office on the Engliſh, The bodies k 
The Normanus finding their attacks in vain || of the king and his brothers being found, - | WM 
while the Engliſt remained in this ſituation, ||| were ſent by the conqueror to their mother | 
had recourſe to their former ſtratagem, and Edgitha, by whom they were honourably in- 1 
the enemy forgetting the loſs they had ſuſ-terred in the abbey of Waltham, which Ss 
tained through their.excefſive. valour, quitted Harold himſelf had founded. os 1 


— 
4 


their poſts again to purſue he Normans, who Norman writers have blackened the cha- 
1 
4 


ry 
*. 


rallied, and ſler gat numbers of them. || rater of Harold, in order to brighten that of \ 
William, during the courſe of the engage- the conqueror z but to ſet the characters of 1 
ment, having obſerved that the Engliſh ſe- both theſe heroes in a proper contraſt; if 1 
cured themſelves by their ſhields, from ſuch j| William may be juſtly filed the ConQueRoR, =_ 
arrows, as were diſcharged in a direct line; | we may with equal juſtice, pronounce Harold 1 
orders his archers to ſhodt {© that they might the MaR TTR of England; ſince he bravely Ss 
wound obliquely in their deſcent ; in conle- fell in defence of his own and his country's 
quence of which, towards the cloſe of the || cauſe, againſt the uſurpation of that aſpiring 
day, Harold received a ſhot from an arrow, Norman. If we except one act of life, which 
which piercing his brain killed him on the J is his excluſion of the young Forge wer 
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a man or a king. 

affability of behaviour, wiſdom of conduct, 
and generoſity of temper, added to invincible 
courage, can recommend a monarch to uni- 
verſal eſteem, that regard is due ta Harold, 
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Atheling from the trhone of his anceſtors; 
he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every qualification 
that can do honour to his memory, either as 
If humanity of diſpoſition, 
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who evinced in an eminent degree, the union 
of thoſe excellent endowments-in-a princely 


mind. | 3 : 


The Anglo-Saxon government, after-ithad 
continued above fix hundred years from Hen- 


giſt, firſt king of Kent, thus received a period 
by the fatal loſs of this gallant King. 


AH. 


WILLIAM, ſurnamed the CONQUEROR. 


From the Norman Conqueſt, to the death of King STEPHEN. - 


1066. 
| of their valiant prince, and the 
flower of their nobility, but likewiſe of every 


proſpect and ex 
Harold's brothers were ſlain; his children had 


made their eſcape into Ireland; Edgar Athe- 


ling, though beloved by the people, as the de- 
{cendant of their ancient kings, had neither 


inchnation to take, or capacity to guide the 
to terms for the ſurrender of the lower caſtle 
in a very few days, and William ordered the 


helm of government, in ſo turbulent a ſeaſon. 
Edwin and Morcar, earls of Mercia- and 


Northumberland, were indeed ſtill living, and 
had retreated with the remains of their van- | 


guiſhed army to London, but their influence 
was not ſufficient to execute ſueli meaſures as 


might have been preſervative of the common- . 
wealth: white diverſity - of op.nions, ariſing 
from ſeparate intereſts and deſperate circum- | 
{tances, produced a dreadfui ſcene of horror || _ 
| and Edwin, together with Stigand, archbiſhop 


and confuſion. 


During this perplexed ſtate of affairs in | 
London, the victorious William was taking 
meaſures for his ſecurity againſt any unfore- 
ſeen event. Aſter ſtaying a few days at Haſ- 
tings, he left a garriſon there, and perſuaded, |} 
that though the late defeat might alarm, it | 
would hardly ternty the Engliſh into obedi- | 


A. D. E deciſive battle of Haſtings 
| : _ deprived the Engliſh not only 


ent for repairing their lols, 


# 


— 


— 


ence, whereas party zeal created diſſentions, 
and diſſentions paved the way to ſubmiſſion; 


marched his troops along the coaſt to Dover, 
inſtead of leading them directly to the capital. 


This place, ſtrongly fortified by nature, was 


more tenable at this time on account of the 


great number of ſoldiers, who had fled hither 


immediately after the battle; yet the conſter- 


nation of the beſieged, on the Norman's in- 
veſting it, was ſo great, that they entered in- 


fortifications to be repaired and improved. 
While William was thus engaged at Dover, 


| the inhabitants of London were concerting on 


meaſures moſt conducive to their intereſt, and 
endeavoured to rob him of the fruit of his 
victory, by placing Edgar Atheling, the dar- 
ling of the people, upon the throne. 
This reſolution was agreed to by Morcar 


of Canterbury, inſomuch, that the young 
prince was crowned with the general conſent 


of the nobility, and orders were iſſued for le- $ 


vying a new army to ſupport his title. 
But this attempt to raiſe an army in de- 

fence of the kingdom is ſuppoſed to have been 

rendered ineffectual by ſome noblemen, Wars 
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being attached to che inteteſt of William, 
took the firſt opportunity of retiting from 


London with the forces they had levied in 


Mercia and Northumberland. 


- 


The clergy, who knew: that, William had 


the pope's. ſanction, and had already experi- 
to the church, uſed their 


enced his bounty 
utmoſt efforts to perſuade the Londoners to 
ſubmit without: the leaſt reſiſtance. Their 


repreſentations operated ſo ſtrongly upon the | 
f | went forth, attended by the magiſtrates of 

London, and meeting the duke at the head of 
his troop 
| crown. He received them very courteouſly, 
and after deliberating on their propoſal, ac- 
| cepted the offer they had made, aſſuring then: 
at the ſame time, they ſhould have no reaſon. 


minds of ſome, that they were for opening the 
gates immediately, but others who were true 
Sends to liberty, were for obviating this ſtep, 
till they had triedeveryother means that could 
be deemed practicable. #2 7S | 
During theſe deliberations. the duke con- 
tinued his march in three diviſions, which ad- 


vanced by different routs, and his men were 


ordered, on the leaſt reſiſtance, to lay waſte 
the country with fire and ſword, Accordingly, 
on the ſmalleſt pretences, they committed the 


moſt terrible outrages, putting the inhabitants a 
thought the only way to ſecure his favours was 


to the word, plundering their goods, and 
firing their houſes. The duke connived at 


theſe horid barbarities,, ſuppoſing that ſuch 
ſeverity would intimidate the Engliſh, and 


facilitate their ſubmiſſion. 
As he advanced, he ſpread terror where- 


ever he came, and thinking to intimidate the 
Londoners, ſet fire to ſeveral houſes, on the 


Surry ſide of the river, which had the deſired 
effect; for the preparations for levying forces 
were dropped, and a general defection of the 
leſſer nobility enſued. A brave and ſelect 
number however, inſpired with a noble reſo- 
lution of defending their liberties, and head- 
ed by Morcar and Edwin, took an occaſion 
to fally out from London on the conqueror, 
ſuppoſing that the fatigue his men had ſuſ- 
tainted by their march, might give them ſome 
advantage, They determined to ſurprize him; 
but the vigilant Norman eluded their deſign, 
and gave them ſo warm a reception, that they 
were obliged to retire with great precipitation. 


This check diſpirited the friends of Edgar, | 
ſtamped a ſanction on, the remonſtrances of | 
the clergy,” and augmented; their number of 
proſelytes; while Edwin and his brother, 


perceiving Edward's cauſe to be deſperate, re- 


ed the CONNY ERO Rx. toy 


4. D. 1066. ETA l. furnen to 
tired with their forces to the northern pro- 


quarters at Barking, in Eſſex, until a fort 


— — ” 


do ſeize on their refuſal : accordingly, having 


| unanimouſly reſolved to place him on the 
with all the forms and ſolemnities of a coro- 


—— 2 


obtained the protection of the conqueror, and 
ed their tr 
king; and the day fixed for his coronation, at 


lying under a ſentence of ſuſpenſion by the 


— 


in Weſtminſter Abbey, on Chriſtmas-day 


archbiſhop Aldred, addreſſing himſelf to the = 
Fr 


See 
K V * — , 


A 


In the midſt of this confuſion, the London- 
ers received intelligence, that other conſider- 
able parties of the Normans, had paſſed the 
Thames at Wallingford; in their march to 
the metropolis, ſo that the nobles and pre- 
lates aſſembled in the capital, could no longer 
defer the opportunity for pleading the merit of 
a voluntary ſubmiſſion. They accordingly 


s, made him a folemn tender of the 


to repent of their choice; but diffident of his 
ſafety in London, he eſtabliſned his head 


could beerected in the city. The Londoners 
having made this ſacrifice of their liberty, 


to anticipate his wiſhes, and make a merit of 
giving him that, wläch he was in a condition 


obtained the conſent of the prelates, they 


nation. | 3 | 2 3 | ' 
Atheling renounced: his claim, and 


Edgar 


the-lords who once oppoſed, having diſband- 
oops and ſubmitted likewiſe to the 
victorious Norman; he was now proclaimed 


London. Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, - | 


pope, to whom William owed great obliga- 
tions, was thought an improper perſon for 
performing the ceremony, and therefore Al- 
dred, archbiſhop of York, was ſubſtituted in 
. „%; 51 24 

The principal perſonages in the kingdom, 
both Engliſh and Norman, being aſſembled 


(that feſtival being ſer apart for the ſolemnity) 
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Engliſh, aſked if they choſe William duke 


ormandy, for their king? and was an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, with loud acelama- 


ueſtion to the Normans, and receiv- 


ng the like reply; Aldred: placed the crown 


on . head, and then he took the uſual oath, 


binding himſelf to protect the church and 
clergy, to maintain the laws, and to r 
with juſtice and equity. r 4 


A. D. 1067. The firſt thing William: did || and g 
after his coronation; was to ſeize on the late I|' thofe 


Hg: $ treaſure at Wincheſter, which being 


very conſiderable, enabled him to ptovide for || of ſu 


The bilhop 'pf Conſtance,” then _] 


Nl 4D. 40H? - HISTORY of) ENGLAND: | 


Lk to the &rvites oft the PING: for - 
prelates had none of that 
ition, ſo common to 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 1 


the maintenance of his army, to reward his 


followers, to diſt ribute charities among ay 
monaſteries, and to ſend a:large ſum'o 


and ſilver to the pope, as well as ſeveral eoftly 


preſents to St. Peter's Church at Rome, 5A 


which he obtained the pontiffs . e of 
his conqueſt of England. 0 

On his acceſſion, William though t it ex- 
pong to take ſuch meaſures, as 1 pacify 

he Engliſh nobility, and render himſelf po- 
pular among perſons of lower rank. Ac- 
cordingly, he exhorted the officers of his ar- 
my to treat the vanquiſhed with humanity, 
and reſpect them as brothers, and to refrain 
from all kind of inſults to the Engliſn, left || 


they ſhould be provoked to revolt. He an- 


nexed ſevere puniſhments to the violation of 

the chaſtity of women, or the leaſt ou 

on the e and publiſhed an edict, 

confirming the privileges of the people, and 

all the promiſes he had made in their behalf. 
He granted a new charter to the city of 

London, confirming the privileges and im- 


munities, which the citizens had enjoyed in 
the days of Edward the confeſſor 


As he obſerved the ſtricteſt impartiality 
in conferring his favours, and admitting to 


his confidence, perſons of each nation, it 


tended greatly to the decorum of his court, 


as it tempered the ſprightlineſs, and damped 


the inſolence of the Normans, ſo prone to be 
elated by ſudden proſperity, and reconciled 
his perſon to the manners of the Engliſh, leſs 
patient under the reverſes of fortune. The 
clergy monopolized the little learning of the 
age, and William enobled their erudition, by 
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wy | 
4 
|, 
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umpartiality of behaviour, towards the e e 


Ne * 
WS. Py 
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3001 


which * his 
lazy, inactive, ſelfiſn dif 
the brethren of that age; but by the due appli- 


cation of their talents'natural and acquired, 
| were formed to be generals; ſtateſmen, and 
Judges, and were moſt of them noble by 


birth, 
Te prevent any i 
he divided the eſtates 


and virtuous in their morals. 7 
imputation of \njoftie, 
ſuch of the nobility 


claim theſe rewards; and confiſcated the eſtates 


battle to the ſame purpoſe publiſhing a ma- 
nifeſto at the ſame time, that though he had 


puniſhed thoſe who had taken up arms _ | 
er- 
mined to maintain all others in the enjoyment 


him in favour of an uſurper, he was 


of their rights and properties. 
In order to give the nation a 
of his? generoſity and magnani 
Atheling was diſtinguiſhed 
marks of favour and affection, 
be a ſubject of the greateſt property in Eng- 
| land. On other E 
Edwin and Morcar, he conferred 
mportance, and obſerved the utmoſt 


Soml W 


and Normans. 


To convince his ſubjects: chat be was: 3 


leſs moderate than juſt, and no leſs 
moderate, he founded a noble „to 
perpetuate the battle of. Haſtings, on the ſpot 
where it was fought; to which he gave the 


pious than 


name of Battle-abbey, and there ordered 


prayers to be offered for the ſouls of thoſe 
who had fallen in the bloody conteſt. 
Though William thus endeavoured to 


render himſelf popular by his inſtitutions and 


conceſſions,” he by no means neglected thoſe: 
precautions, that were neceſſary to 
his conqueſts. With this view, the ſtrong 
forts which he had erected in London, and 
the other forts he had erected at Norwich, 


Wincheſter, Hereford, Haſtings, and Dover, 
were furniſhed with garriſons of Norman 


troops, and the inhabitants of London, as 


| well as all other natives of the realm, who-by. 
the Saxon laws, were obliged to appear tb 


ſe 4 


try as had fallen in the battle, amongſt. | 
of his followers, - whoſe merits could 


of the Engliſh that had ſurvived the 


mity, Edgar 
by particular 
raiſed to 
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ngliſh noblemen, and par- 
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nually in arms; were now exempted from the clamations of his old ſubjects had almoſt 
trouble and expence attending the cuſtom. || baniſhed from his memory, thoſe he had pro- 
By this conduct, he coneiliated the general ||. cared by his late conqueſt. 5 
eſteem of the Engliſh and Normans, the While William was thus ddulctingr his dar- 
former not regretting the revolution, and the ling paſſions of pride and ambition in his 
latter cheriſhing hopes of the king's perform- native country, all the precautions he had 
ing the promiſes made them, hen they en- || uſed for the tranquillity of his kingdom were 
aged in his ſervice. © Theſe ſteps were taken fruſtrated, by the infolence and rapactouſnels 
with the more alacrity, as he was anxious to of the regents, who inſtead of behaving, as 
reviſit his own native country; and manifeſt || enjoined by him with moderation and huma- 
to his natural-born en 275 pee of | nity, ſubjected the Engliſh to ſuch injuries, 1 
his conqueſtt. I as rouſed a general ſpirit of reſentment, and 1 
Though he had alben every poſſible means: were productive of murmurs and diſcontent 1 
to conciliate the affections of the people, and throughout the nation. 3 1 
appointed his brother Odo, biſnop of Bayeux, The biſhop and earl, whoſe only aim was 
and his couſin William Fitzoſborn, whom he to enrich themſelves, encouraged the Nor- | 
had lately created earl of Hereford, as ren mans in the abuſe of the Engliſh, who were I 
gents in his abſence; yet to provide ſtill treated with every inſtance of indignity and i 
againſt miſchief that might ariſe from thoſe; | injuſtice, that Juſt could excite or cruelty 
whoſe power or inclination might induce them | To this the regents added monſtrous 
to favour a revolt, he determined to take with ions on the people who were ſubjected | 
him, thoſe whoſe fidelity was moſt ſuſpected. | ro their government, and rendered them 1 | 
The principal of theſe were, Edwin, Morcar, more grievous, by the &rols inſults to which " 
Waltheof, ſon of the renowned Siward, Ed they were pee in en to obtain q. 
gar Atheling, and Stigand, archbiſhop of || redreſs.” | fl 
Canterbury. His pretence for being accom- | The Kentiſh men, who were more imme- 1 
panied by thefe noble perſonages, was, that” || diately under the government of Odo, weary - bw! 
he eſteemed their characters and converſation, ¶ of remonſtrating in vam, and rendered deſpe- 
and deſired to do them honour in the eyes of rate by their grievances, applied to Euſtace, 
the world; but they were well aſſured, that he ¶ count of Boulogne, then at variance with the 
carried them as hoſtages, to inſure His con- Normans, and willing to embrace any oppor- 
queſt, and adorn his triumph, Wich theſe || tuniry of leſſening his intereſt in England. 
honourable. attendants, he ſer ſail for Nor- He therefore agreed to land a body of 
mandy, where he was received by his natural ¶ troops in the neig eue of Dover, while 
ſubjects,” with LINE: age 11 and Ber Hugh de Montfort governor of that fort, 
ration. * 39 vas abſent with part of his garriſon; and theſe 
In order to cha cles ae of his con- || being joined by the'Kentiſh men, attacked 
queſt, and ſtrike the Normans with a vene- || | he's caſtle, whi 7 hoped to ſurprize ; but 
the Normans being on their guard, received 
them ſo warmly, that they were compelled 
to retire; and the garriſon perceiving their 
| confoli, allied out, cut them in pieces, and = 
took the nephew of Euſtace priſoner. _— 
The next ſcene of confuſion was in the = | 
counties of Salop and 'Herefordſhire, great 
part of Which belonged to Edric, ſurnamed 
the Foreſter, and brother to the infamous 
traitor Edric Streon. The Normans quartered 
in thoſe parts, had frequently infringed on 
U his eſtates, and committed the moſt ſhocking 
outrages. 
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ration for his perſon, he appeared in public 
with the-utmoſt ſplendor ; made a moſt mag- 
nifioent entry into Rouen, and beſtowed im- 
menſe ſums on ſeveral private and public 
foundations he kept his Eaſter at Feſcamp, 
where he was viſited by an ambaſſador, with ; 
a numerous retinue, ſent by the king of 
France, to congratulate him, in his maſter's 
1 on his TIES the throne of Eng. | 
| %% e ene ; 
Flle paſſed all the ſummer; and part of the 
following winter in nn. where the ac- 
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outt es. _ er Lfor redreſ i in pain, 
and f N. ormans perſiſted, in their depreda- 
tions with impunity ; fired at length with 
their inſults, and determined, to put an end 
to their ravages, he reſolved to act in the of- 
fenſive; uy accordingly, 1 5. E 
Party, he lay in ambuſh, 
pillagers in "their return, ' (og in — in- 
curſions they loſt a conſiderable number of, || 


men. But theſe means were ſtill ineffectual; 
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Edric therefore reſolved. to retort, their depre : 
dations, and being joined by a body o 
Welſh, entered Herefordſhire, and waſted 
the country as far as Lugge, returning in 
triumph with a conſiderable booty. Inſurrec- || 
tions alſo aroſe in other parts of the country, 
and were with great difficulty re, 
by the joint forces of Odo, and the carl of 
Hereford. 

To ſuch a height was the ublic reſentment 
carried, that Coxo, earl of Northumberland, 
was put to death by his own vaſſals, becaule: || 
he would not head them i in an inſurrection, 
and great numbers of Normans. were likewiſe, 
cut off by bands of deſperadoes, who took 
ſhelter in the woods, and were not to be dome 
at by regular forces. 

William being informed of theſe commo- 
tions, leaving the government of Normandy, | 
to Matilda his queen, and Robert his eldeſt. |} 
ſon, immediately embarked for England, and 
arrived juſt time enough to prevent the exe- 
cution of a ſcheme formed by the Engliſh, for 
freeing themſelves from the Norman yoke. 
They had already entered 1 into a combination, 
to maſſacre all thoſe ſtran 4 55 on Aſh-Wed- || 
neſday, during the time of divine ſervice, at 
which they knew all the Normans would aſſiſt 
- unarmed, as penitents, according to the diſci- 
pline of thoſe days; but the king's preſence; || 
broke all the meaſures of the | conſpirators, - || 
who retired into the north, and having forti- 
fied Durham, defied the power of the Nor- 


man. 
Whether theſe attempts of. || 


A. D. 1068. 
the Engliſh to recover their liberties, deſtroyed. 
the mutual confidence which ſeemed to ſubſiſt 
between William and them, or his diſguſt. || 
was only affected; it is certain, that he never 
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openñeſs and generoſity, TOM de con: 
lumen at once the tyrant and ſpoi 
win, the moſt powerful and popular 
in England, Ie ak attached to Andrei 
promiſing; bim his daughter in marriage; and 
e had alſo raiſe ſucha number of fortrefles, 
of the kingdom, that he no 
the tumult and tranſient ef. 
fore of a diſcontented multitude. +, 
Ile had almoſt: tired the patience! of his 
| Norman followers, to whom he had: promiſed 
immenſe rewards, and being unable to put 


them off any longer, was obliged to contrive 


| expedients to Cas their demands: The mez- 


ſures he choſe for this purpoſe, were ſuch a3 
increaſed the popular odium, and being added 
to his neglect of puniſhing the regents for 
their oppreſſion, | gave the Engliſh. a very un. 
favourable idea of his government. 
| . To ſupply his various exigencies, he re- 

vived the odious tax of Dane-geldt, which 

had been aboliſhed by Edward the Confeſſot, 
a proceeding which excited murmurs and dif. 
content throughout the whole kingdom, and 
induced Aldred, archbiſhop of Tork, to ex- 
hort the king to remit an exaction, which 
could not fail of being attended with fatal con- 
ſequences. The remonſtrance, far from pro- 
ducing the deſired effect, ſo offended William, 
that he ordered the Dane-geldr a0 be levied 
with the utmoſt rigour, - 

Theſe proceedings intimidated Ain part of 
the nation, which was neareſt his court, gar- 
riſoned by his creatures, and immedi- 
ately at the mercy of a ſtanding. army; but 
the more remote parts of Cornwall and De- 
| vonſhire refuſed to comply with the exaction, 
being determinech to maintain their indepen- 
dency. The eity of Exeter in particular, 
where the mother af Harold had taken refuge, 
refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon, dog 
they were, willing to ſubmit to the tax. Wil- 
liam, who was: too haughty. to tare: terms 
from bis ſubjects, marched immediately, 
through the depth of the winter, to beſiege 
the pa 5 hut when he was within four miles 
of the Pi the 1: giſtrates met lim with 

offers of ſubmiſſion, and delivered hoſtages 


as pledges of their ſincerity ;: but the popu- 


more behaved towards them with his former 


| 1968 YAO: 5 not conſented to this reſolution, 
denied 
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denied him admittance within the gates. 
Exaſperated at this indignity, he put out the 
eyes of one of the hoſtages in the 
the defendants; but finding tha ad n 
effect on their minds, he inveſted the city in 
form, ordered his engines to play, and began 
to undermine the walls. The townſmen, ter- 
rified at theſe operations, ſent another depu- 
tation, to implore his mercy, and ſurrendered 


the town at diſcretion, ſo that he had an op- 


portunity of diſplay ing his clemency, by par- 


doning the mutineers, and protecting the 


city from being plunderedt. 


But the victorious Norman, not confiding 
reſolved | of their conftitution.- 
to take ſuch precautions as might prevent any 1 
but 


too much in the terror of his name, re 


future inſurrections; wirh this view, he 
a caſtle in the city, ſtrengthened it with a nu- 
merous garriſon, and gave the command to 
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7 intereſt in England, as well as in Wales, the 
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prince of which was their nephew, they pru- 
dently deferred an rupture with ſo 2 


midable a power as that of William, till they 


follicited ſuccours from Sweyn, king of Den- 


mark, and received aſſurances of aſſiſtance 


ſtrong caſtles and furniſhed 


Baldwin, one of his Norman officers. From 
Exeter, he repaired to Wincheſter, where he 


met his 
before the expiration of a year, was delivered 


* 


cended the throne. 


William being unwilling to refand the | 
d raiſed by the Dane-geldr, 


immenſe ſums he 
and being perplexed for the payments of the 
arrears due to his Norman deputies, ſent 


commiſſaries into every county, to take infor- 


mation of all the freeholders, who had ferved 
under Harold, at the battle of Haſtings, whoſe 
man officers. Is 
This inquifition, which was the moſt unjuſt 
ever known, was highly exclaimed againſt by 
the ſufferers, who were 'theret ripe for 


a revolt. In the midſt of their diſtreſſes, the 


N turned their views towards Edwin and 
Morcar, whom they confidered as the bul- 


warks of their Hberty, and from whoſe valour | 


alone they hoped for deliverance from the 
oppreſſive yoke of Norman power. 

Theſe See babes pathized with 
their diſtreſſed countrymen, and were by this 


time well diſpoſed to Kyfor'their relief. Wil- 


liam perceived a change in their behaviour} 
and therefore withdrew his confidence, even 


T efuſing the performance of his p romiſe Se 


queen Matilda, who was there ſo- 
lemnly crowned by archbiſhop Aldred, and 
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from Malcolm, kit 


Cared their deſign 


| Norman, whoſe aim evidently appeared de- 


| 
eſtates were confiſcated and given to his Nor- | 


of Scotland, 
After theſe nece 


and his brother-appeared at the head of an 
army, and being joined by their nephew, de- 


trimental to the Engliſh nation, and ſubverſive 


William now found himſelf under a neceſ- 


ſity of marching againſt them; and in order 
to fecure the country as he paſſed, he buil 

em with. garri- 
ſons, commanded by officers of courage 
experience. 
Morcar being deceived in their expectations 


of reinforcements from different parts of the 
ger and alſo in danger of bei 


of a ſon, called Henry, who afterwards aſ- by 


noblemen, readily granted the pardon the 
ES aa , 


of the 
bitants therefore delivered 


Placed in it a garriſon of five hundred men. 


About this time, Archill, the moſt power- 
ful nobleman in Northumberland, made his 
„on condition of his giving up his ſon 
as an hoſtage for his future fidelity. Eglewin, 
|| biſhop of Durham, obtained a pardon for 
himſelf and his city, and undertaking to be 
mediator for Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
effected a reconciliation between the Conque- 
ror and that prince, upon condition of his 
„ acknowledging 


Hh 


9” 


7 vs 
„ 
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L 
wy 


ry precautions, Edwin 


of dethroning the uſurping 


and 


In the mean time, Edwin and 


g deſerted: 
troops already collefted, who betrayed: 
evident marks of conſternation, as the king 
approached, reſolved to make their peace, or 
retire into another kingdom. They accord- 
ingly referred themſelves to the clemency of 
the conqueror, ho deeming it improper to 
reject the advances of two ſuch powerful 


Though the ſubmiſſion of the earls entirely 
ſuppreſſed the rebellion, William continued 
his march towards York, a place at that time 
ateſt importance, but unable to 
ſuſtain the burthen of a war alone, the inha- 
up the keys of 
their city, in which he built a citadel, and 
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upon Edgar Atheling to accompany them, 
together with his mother Agatha, and his 
ſiſters Chriſtina and Margaret. Malcolm 
received the illuſtrious fugitives with great 


reſpect, and as he himſelf had been an exile, 


was moved with compaſſion at their fate. 

This ſympathy, improved by intercourſe, at 
length ſettled an affection for the perſon of 
Margaret, whom he afterwards married. From 
this match ſprung Matilda, grandmother to 
Henry II. king of England, in whoſe perſon 
the Saxon and Norman royal families were 
united. | 

The generous hoſpitality with which Mal- 


colm treated theſe noble perſonages, drew 


ſeveral others into his dominions, where they 


formed projects for delivering themſelves from 
the Norman yoke. . 


Others of the Engliſh, who had retired in 
diſguſt to Denmark, ſollicited Sweyn II. to 
Join them with a body of troops, while ſome 
were diſpatched to the Iriſh, who ſeeemed 
well diſpoſed to ſuccour their endeavours; but 
their chief dependence was on Malcolm, who 
had already intereſted himſelf ſo warmly in 


their behalf. Had theſe parties united in the 


common intereſt, and made their attack at 


the ſame time, the attempt would have ſhaken 
the Norman's throne ; but the individuals 


being undetermined, jealous, and independent 

of each other, their ſchemes were perplexed, 

and conſequently proved abortive, — 
The king, who could not but be apprized 


of theſe meaſures, thought it expedient to 


guard againſt the Northumbrians, and there- 
fore diſpatched Robert de Cumin, governor 


of the county of Durham, to take poſſeſſion 


% 


retire to the north, whither they. prevailed 


* 


exaſperate 


land, but were ſo vigorouſly attac 
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People, 
y incenſed at 


neral maſſacre of the Normans enſued. They 
then attacked the biſhop's palace, in which 
Cumin was lodged, but the Engliſh meeting 
with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that they could 
not force the gates, ſet the palace on fte, and 
conſumed Robert and all his followers. 
A. D. 1069. The citizens of Tork, en- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of their neighbouts, 
felt upon Robert Fitzoſborn their governor, 
and ſlew him together with great part of the 
garriſon. Being joined by ſome noblemen in 
the country, they beſieged the caſtle, which 
was bravely defended by William Mallet, who 
ſent the king advice of his.fituation.. | 
As ſoon as William received intelligence 
of theſe tranſactions, he proceeded with ſuck 
expedition, that the beſiegers had hardly any 
intimation-of his approach till he was in fight 
of their works. An engagement preſent! 
enſued, and the beſiegers were routed wi 
great ſlaughter, for the king was ſo highly 
95 that he gave no quarter to the 
vanquiſhed. He ſtaid in this place a week, 


during which time another fortreſs was erected, 


after which he retired to Wincheſter; but he 
had no ſooner departed, than the inhabitants 
made another attempt on the caſtle, and were 
repulſed. TJ 
Theſe commotions not only filled William 
with ſome apprehenſions, but ſo affected his 
Norman attendants, that many of them were 
preparing to quit the iſland, and leave him in 
the greateſt extremity; The effect of the nego- 
tiation carried on by the Engliſh malecontentꝭ 
now began to appear. The ſons of Harold 
landed in Somerletſhire, at the head of a body 
of troops raiſed by Dermont, a prince of Irc- 
bed by Br 4 
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ſon of Eudo, count of Bretagne, that they 


Fere forced to reimbark by night, after loſing |} 
ſeventeen hundred men. About this time, 
the Daniſh fleet conſiſling of two hundred and: | 
off the eaſtern coaſt of | 


forty fail, appeared 
 Englaindy 37 gen 

This formidable armament, commanded by 
Oſborn, the Daniſh'i king's brother-in-law, 
came to anchor in rhe mouth of the Humber, 
and landed a ſtrong body of forces, were im- 
mediately joined by Edgar Atheling, and 


others of the moſt illuſtrious Engliſh exiles, 


who arrived in a fleet of ſhips from Scotland. 

Having received continual reinforcements, 
as they paſſed up the river, they advanced in 
order to form the fiege of York,” the garriſon 
of which was commanded by Mallet, who 
ordered the ſuburbs to be burnt down, that 


they might not afford lodgments or materials | 


to the enemy: but the wind being very high, 


great part of the city was reduced to aſhes. | 


The Cathedral and monaſtery St. Peter, 


together with à famous library founded by 
archbiſhop Ecbert, about the year 800, were | 
entirely deſtroyed. In the mean time, the 


Danes, taking advantage of this confuſion, 
made ſo furious an aſfault on the forts, that 


they carried them ſword in hand, and "wg all 
er 


the Normans to death, except Mallet 


e go- 
vernor, his wife and two children, and a ot 


othess of the prime nobility, 


The priſoners and booty were embarked on | 
board the Daniſh fleet, while Waltheof ſon 


of the famous Siward was left with a ſtrong 


garriſon at Vork, and the main body of the 


Danes marched towards London. The king 


was terrified as well as alarmed at theſe tran- 


ſactions; but as his fears abated, his fury be- 
came predominant; and ſo great was his in- 
dignation; that he moſt ſolemnly ſwore he 
would extirpate the whole Northumbrian race; 
and accordingly, on his arrival in Yorkſhire, 
began to perform his vow, by committing the 
moſt horrid outrages, and totally deſtroying 
every thing in his rout. In the mean time the 
Danes had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt 


between Ouze and Trent, from whence he 


knew an attempt to diſlodge them would be 
very hazardous, and therefore had recourſe to 
2 more effectual expedient ; he privately ſent 
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propoſals to Oſborn, proffering him a large 
ſum of m 
the ſea-coaſts ; provided he would decline af- 
lifting the malecontents, and retire early in 
the ſpring. - | 3 Lo” 

Theſe terms proving agreeable to Oſborn, 


he embraced them willingly, and thereby 


freed William from the mot terrible appre- 


henſion; but on his return to Denmark was 


ſeverely puniſhed by his brother Sweyn, who 


ſent him into exile for his avarice and perfidy, 


Having freed himſelf of his moſt powerful 
enemy, the king N on his march to 
York,- and made ſeveral attempts to take that 
city by ſtorm, but found himſelf diſappointed, 


it being fo gallantly defended by the brave 


Waltheof, that the Normans by their utmoſt 


exertion could not force it. The vigilance, 
conduct, and intrepidity of this brave gover- 
nor, occaſioned the king to deſpair: of ſuccels, 


but juſt as he was going to retire, famine 
compelled the beſieged to capitulate, - 
The king was ſo charmed with the gallant 


behaviour of the governor, : that he not only 


granted him honourable terms, but gave him 
in marriage his own niece, and. created him 
ſucceſſively, count of Northampton, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Northumberland. He at the 
fame time received into favour, Goſpatric, 
who in the ſequel, proved a faithful and ſer- 


viceable adherent, but puniſhed ſeverely the 


reſt of the officers and ſoldiers in the gar- 


riſon, and laid a very large fine on the inhabi- 


tants. 2 ; F 
When the fortifications at York were repair- 


ed, the conqueror proſecuted his vengeance 


againſt the Northumbrians, whgſe country he 
ſo cruelly waſted, that there was hardly a 


houſe left ſtanding between York and Dur- 


ham, nor were even the churches, and other 


religious ſtructures ſpared: all were laid in 
ruins, and every nw of whatever age or 
ſex, who had the misfortune of falling into- 
his hands, was put to the ſword, The coun- 
try round wore the face of a deſart, all the in- 


habitants having either fled away through the 


woods, or retired for ſafety into the mountains. 
of Durham, 


On his approach to the city 
which had long continued in the hands of the 
malecontents, Eglewin, biſhop of t. 


earing 


, and permiſſion to pillage all | 


hat fee, 
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with the reſt of his brethren, ' and the chief 
nobility to Lindisfarne, taking with him the 
ſhrine of St. Cuthbert; but as he had not 
by any meaſure incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
conqueror, this precaution was unneceſſary; 
for amidſt all rhe ravages with which that un- 
happy country was filled, when forme of the | 
Norman ſoldiers had purloined the treaſures 
belonging to the church of St. Paul, at 
Yarrow, which was reduced to aſhes, the king 
ordered them to be ſeized, and referred their | 
_ puniſhment to the biſhop. _ 
When the king arrived at this ci 
found none but poor 


—— — 


ty, he | 


in it; but as its ſituatiog, ſeemed very proper 
to prevent future inſurrections, he ordered a 
fort to be built for its defence, and then fe- 
turned to York, where he celebrated the fe- 
Wilcke 7 TH TT 
A. D. 1070. When this, ſblemnity was 
over, William marched from York acrols the | 
country into Cheſhire, in order to reduce the 
Welſh, who had joined Edric, and inveſted | 


-» w—+— ov 


Shrewſbury. Edric, on his approach, raiſed | 
the ſiege, and William, deſirous of freeing | 


himſelf from every enemy of approved valour, | 
made him overtures of 1 5 0 Which 
that noblemen accepted, and ever after enjoy- | 
ed a great ſhare of his confidence and eſteem. ' 


To keep the country in awe, he built two 


o- 


ford, which he ſtrengthened with garriſons, | 
ſettled affairs, he proceeded to Wincheſter, 
and was crowned by 

Sion, aſſiſted by Joh 


-— ———— _— 


The government of William being thus 
eſtabliſhed, by the very means that were taken 
to ruin it, he adopted ſuch meaſures as muſt 


entirely break the power of the En imm no- 


. 


— 


acting his ſchemes for the future. To ac- 


-all of their offices, baronies, and fiefs, which 
they held of the crown, and divided them all 
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| J Ivey GP” at Ls 14 Ar NT on” SI Nees | 
fearing his indignation and rapatity, retreated | 


8 Wie England, with 
| The ſervices of William 


„ bid, and infirm people [! | 
r | ſented with the county 


caſtles, 'ofre at Cheſter and the other at Staf- | 


and then marched to Saliſbury, where having 
Ermenfoy, 'biſhop of 
n and Peter, two cardi- | 


nals ſent over as legates from tlie Roman pon- j 


| - 
| a 
- bility, and render them incapable of counter- 


compliſh this end, he ſuddenly deprived them 


amongſt the Normans, and thoſe who had fol- } 
lowed his fortunes. But as tlieſe laſt were not 
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county of Cornwall, . comprehending two 
hundred and eighty- eight manors, beſides five 


created count palatine f Ken 


dred fiefs in different 


were re- 


warded with the whole county of - Hereford, 


Hugh Lupus, the king's nephew, was pre- 
ſen the county palatine of Cheſter, to 
be held with all the rights of legality, as in- 
dependent of the cromn. His ſon-in-law, 
Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, had all 
earl Edwin's eſtates, with the ſame privileges 
that were granted to that nobleman. The 
towns of Arundel and Chicheſter, and aſter- 
wards the county of Salop, were given to Ro- 
ger Montgomery; While Walter Giffard ob- 
tained the county of Buckingham, and William 
Warren the county. of Surty. Eudes, count of 
Blois, received the lordſhip of Holderneſs 
Ralph, de Guader of Bretagne, was. created 
count or earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
lord of Norwich. Henry de Ferrieres, was 
Wine with the caſtle. of Tutbury, and 


illiam, biſhop of Conſtance, was poſſeſſed 
of two hundred and eighty manors, which he 
bequeathed at his death, to Robert-Mowbray, 
er, 4 65 
_ To. enumerate all the grants given by 
William to his Norman 3 be tedious, 
uninſtructive, and unentertaining; thoſe al- 
ready mentioned are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
the conqueror had no other end in this pro- 
poſal, but to wreſt from the Engliſh their 
eſtates, and by that means deprive them of 
their power, and every reſerve Joe ee 
their rights, privileges, and liberties: A 


as the eſtates in Normandy, where the feudal 
law was in full force, ſubſect to the ſame for- 

feitures, and deſcending in the ſame order of 
ſucceſſion. Such was the foundation of what 
is called the common law of England, the 


| theſe poſſeſſions were held by the ſame tenure 
| 


terms 


= 


* * * 


A. L D. 10. 


of which are all Norman, French; | 
a far as its 


man cuſtoms. * lr but 
Thus was England ee ine tha hes 
of foreigners, and it is reaſonable to ſi 


uppoſe, 
that thoſe lords, amongſt 


whom the king diſ 
tributed & many eſtates, would ſuffer bike to | 
hi them on leaſe, but their own country- 
Accordingly, from that time, we hear 
no = of Eolderman, or Thanes, but | 
counts or earls; viſcounts, vavaſſors, eſquires, || 
and other titles, taken from the Norman or 
French tongues; which began to be introdu- | 
ced into e e inſtead of the old . 


n 15 Mn ö 2 
The ſeverity.of dhe conqueror towards the | 
natives of the: ki was not confined to 


the laity, but extended like wiſe to the clergy, 
whoſe charters and immunities, he violated 
without the leaſt ſcruple. The Saxon kings 
had to ſeveral biſhops and abbots, 
lands exempted from military ſervice, but 


William obhged them to furniſh a certain 
number of horſemen in time of war, and at 


the ſame time, lodged almoſt his whole army 


at free quarters in the monaſteries 

Buch of the clergy; who affected diſguſt 
at theſe innovations n him with a 
plauſible pretence for depriving them of their 
livings, and conferrin 


adherents. Not ſatished with theſe meaſures; 


he carried his contempt of eccleſiaſtical autho- | 


rity to ſuch a pitch, as called his piety in 


queſtion; being informed by his emiſſaries, 


that 
mity, hall de 
monaſteries, he ordered all the religious houſes 
to be ſearehed, and every thing valuable to 
be ſeized on, pretending ; it belonged to the 
rebels; nor did he even, ſpare the ſhrines of 
ſaints, and ſacred veſſels uſed in celebrati 
divine ſervice ; ſeveral of the prelates and. 
Principal abbots were alſo ejected, and Nor- 
man cecieſialties ee 1 their ſees ow! 
abbies;. r te 13 * 1 
Still defirous — 8 the in a 
lower degree, he reſolved to aim at che head 
of the order; but in order to proceed in a 


perſons in that time of public cala- 


I 
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res on his Norman 


fited their plate and money in 


Huy manner, he directed the * PORE two 


11 "0 
 legates, to aſſemble a bob at Weſtminſter, 


| ngs relate to eſtates || in which Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and tenures ewidentliy derived from the Nor- | was depoſed, 


for having intruded into that 
of which Robert, his prec deceflor, had 
| nor been canonically d 3 
There were only four biſhops at this time, 
who were natives of the country 1 
biſhop of Eaſt· Anglia, Algeric, biſhop o 
| Durham, Algeric, "biſhop. of Selſey, and 
| Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter; theſe were 
all deprived their ſees, while others, to 
whoſe: conduct he could not take the leaſt 
exception, were baniſhed and i ned 
without form of 2 or Aligning any 
other reaſon, than his on pleaſure. 
The ſees thus note BOW tf FeNGs of 
'the king om, were laviſhed upon the crea- 
the king. He promoted Lanfranc, 
= — and formerly abbot of a monaſte 
in Caen, to the ſee of Canterbury; an 
Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, was Sede 
| archbiſhop of York, "Three of his chaplains 
were * to the ſees of Wincheſter, 
e and Selſey, and Norman abbots 
were placed 'i in the monaſteries, from which 
the Engliſh were removed. _ 
Io eſtabliſn his power, he practiſed divers 


„ 


A 
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| oppreſſive meaſures; he diſarmed all the na- 


| tives, and ordered them to extinguiſh the fire 
and lights in their houſes, after * in the 
evening, at the ſound of a bell, which from 
i that circumſtance was called the Curfew-bel.. . 
William's revenue now become immenſe ; 
[ which: excluſive of what was appropriated "_ 
his houſhold expence, conſiſted of a land- tax, 
called Dane- geldt, a quit rent of all the lands 
| of 2 „ wardſhips, reliefs and fines, live- 
| ry of hereditary lands, aſſignations of dower, 
hcences of marriage, leave to ſue in the king's 
court, mulcts and euerer with other pe- 
cuniary penalties, amounting to about four 
hundred thouſand unde a year, Every pound 
being actually equal to that weight of filver, 
co ently the whole muſt be eſtimated at 
twelvt huadted thouſand. of the * 
ſent computation, a ſum, which conſid 
the difference of value, betweeen that — 
and the preſent, was equivalent to twelve 
millions of money, at the modern eſtima - 
timation. 9 g 
| 5 
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9 abbot of St. Alhans, 22 — 
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The ſtanding army with which the king 
was. ſurrounded, was not able to rid him 1 
his jealouſies, nor free his ſubjects from their 
diſcontent. Under the auſpices of Frederic, 
was formed, 
which bid fair for ſucceſs, on aceount of the 
greatnels of his riches, the extenſiveneſs of 
his popularity, and the ſtrength 
The ſcheme was executed with ſuch conduct 
and ſecrecy, that the conſpixators had collected 
an army before William was apprized of their 
deſign. At this time, the nableſt ke of 
England were drove. into woods and foreſts, 
where they procured a miſerable ſubſiſtence 
by rapine z to theſe the abbot gave refuge, 
and by that means, in a very ſhort time, 
tound himſelf ſupported by a INE 
| 2 encouraged by which, he: ſent for 

Law wr from Scotland, and put him 
at the malecontents, by whom 
he was we king in all places that 1 
9 — 1 i 

e King, ing on this conſpiracy as a 
prelude to a — revolt, was apprehen- 
five. of loſing his crown, which he had ac- 


of his intereſt. 


; 
| 


| 


quired by ſo ED bloodſhed, together with | 


his life. In this ftate of anxiety, he deter- 
mined to conſult Lanfrane, the new archbi- 
_ ſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him to have 


recourſe to lenjent, inſtead of exaſperating || 


methods, and commence an accommodation 


with the rebels, leſt the flame, already kindled, 
| afliftance of Malcolm, in behalf of the re- 
{ volters. Morcar found on his arrival in the 
Idle, Egelric and Eglewin, biſhops of Dur- 


ſhould overſpread the whole kingdom. The 
king — complied with his advice, and 
propoſed a conference with the conſpirators 


at Berkhamſtead, where he heard with great 
diſtinction, all reſolutely bent to 


temper the recapitulation of their grievances; 


| land, and the old abbot, 
that the — king would 


were put to death, and others impriſoned or 


banaſhed the Ningdem. be dei rt 


Edgar Atheling upon this fled int Scot- 
- 


ive him 


either of his liberty or his life, retired to the | 


Ile of Ely, where unable to bear the calami- 
ties of his con 


properties of his „Which 
8 have razed to the ground, had he 
not been prevented by che er of 
his favourite Lanfrance. ; 
The tyranny of the conqueror, 


different effects on the minds — | 


perſons ; while ſome intimidated by rigour, 


voluntarily embraced the chains of flavery; 
others retaining a generous ardour, deter- 
mined to try every expedient 


to free them- 
ſelves from a yoke now grown intolerable. + 

Several of the malecontents retired to 1 
Ide of Ely, bar being ſurrounded by 
moraſs, roper to ward off the 


af the king, . ed with fuſficient number 


of men to Sond ER eb? 
The earls Marcar and Edwin, finding tht 


their peaceable conduct had not ſecured them 


and not only promiſed them redreſs, but 
ſwore on the holy evangeliſts, that he would 


re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws of the realm, 
and particularly thoſe ordained by Edward 
the Confeſſor. 

. The inſurgents, pacified with the king's 
condeſcenſion, — their troops, and re- 
tired to their reſpective eſtates. The king no 


ſooner heard of their diſperſion, than, re- 
gardleſs of an oath, which he deemed ex- 
torted, he apprehended a great number of | 


thoſe who had taken * arms; ſome of whom 


F 


the favour of the king, and no longer daring to 


rely on his promiſes, determined to join them. 
Edwin was afterwards murdered by his treach- 
erous attendants in his journey to Scotland, 
which he undertook in order to ſollicit the 


ham and: Hereford; with feveral — of 
oppoſe, 
their utmoſt, the unconſtitutional meaſures 
of the king. They | choſe for. their general 
the valiant Hereward de Wake, who was fe- 


puted the n warrior and en ſoldier 


of the age. 

This young e on his return from 
exile in Flanders, finding his mother then 8 
widow greatly injured by the Normans, and 
his own eſtate granted to one of them; Vas 
ſo incenſed at fuch unjuſt treatment, that he 


demanded immediate reſtitution of his pro- 


oy and on 2 en cate . . 


queror, he died ſoon after with 
ke William, when he. heard of his death, 


J 


* 
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tenants, who were ſtill attached to his intereſt; |f to 
drove the invaders from his manors, and per- elties were practiſed upon 
formed ſo many noble actions in the defence || captives, ſome of whom were deprived of their 
of liberty, that he acquired the utmoſt re- | eyes, others, of their hands, and the reſt were 
nown for his proweſs. The honour of being | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to ſurrender at diſcretion. The utmoſt cru- 


choſen to the command of the valiant few, 
nobly t̃eſolved to oppoſe ſlauery, animated 
him with freſh ardour, and forſeeing chat the 
place would ſoon be attacked by William, he 
pre ared for a vigorous defence. * et Arn 
illiam, who was well acquainted with this 
nobleman's abilities, advanced immediately 
with his troops, in order to ſurprize him, 
before he had taken proper meaſures to with- 


death at Abington. Nor did the monk them- 
felves eſcape puniſhment, notwichſtanding the 


| 


ſtand an attack. But this enterprizing com- 
mander had purſued every practicable method, 


11 maintenance 1 — horſemen. | 
D. 1072, Whilſt William was employed 
in the reduction of Ely, — bing os 
reduce the place by ſtorm, converted his ope- northern provinces, with exceſſive fury and 
rations into a blockade, and built Wiſdbich 
caſtle, to prevent the Engliſh from making 
any ex cure oF 14 OP! 
This method -of proceeding was attended 
with delays very diſagreeable to the conque- 41 | ; 
ror, who was thereby much embarraſſed, as | young children into the air in order to receive 
he was deſirous at that inſtant of turning his them on the point of their ſwords. Goſpa- 
arms againſt Malcolm king of Scotland, || tric, then governor of Northumberland, find- 
who had made an irruption into the northern || ing himſelf too weak to oppoſe the progreſs 
provinces. At length, almoſt deſpairing af | of Malcolm by giving him battle, made an 
ſucceſs, he had recourſe to a ſtratagen, which || mncurfion into Cumberland, where, by the 


Scotch 
that the moſt ſavage 


% * 


diſpoſition could ſuggeſt. 


| 
| 

inſomuch, that the king finding it impoſſible to Scotland took the opportunity of rovaging the 
| 


of divers hiſtorians, it appears that the 


produced the defired effect. He ſeized the ke exceſſes of cruelty, he revenged on the 


lands belonging to che monaſtery, which: || Scots, the calamities inflicted by their coun- 
ſtood within the iſle in order to reduce the 
monks to obedience, in hopes of recovering 
them. He had no ſooner diftributed-the ma- edation. 

nors amongſt his courtiers, than the monks | The king 
applied to Thurſtan their abbot, to bring || againſt Malcolm, in order to retaliate the in- 
about an accommodation. The abbot, un- || juries he had committed on his ſubjects ; but 
able to refift their clamours, ſent a private || the Scottiſh king retiring as he advanced, he 
meſſage to the king, promiſing to deliver up || found that he harraſſed his army with a fa- 
the iſle and pay him a thouſand marks, pro- || tiguing march to no purpoſe; changing there- 
vided he would reſtore the lands he had taken | fore his rout, he entered Lothian, where he 
from the monaſtery. The king readily affented || found the enemy ſtrongly intrenched, and 
to this advantageous propoſal, and the trea- || poſted in a very advantageous ſituation. He 
cherous monks found means to admit his || therefore encamped near them, and the two 
troops into the iſland, ſo as to ſurprize the | armies lay ſeveral days facing each other, till 
beſieged. * e | at length, Malcolm ſent deputies to the Nor- 


trayed, 
Normans ;, but thoſe who followed not their | mage to William, and obtained pardon for the 
commander in his valiant eſcape, were obliged | Engliſbexiles. 


the unfortunate 


confined in priſon. Amongſt the: laſt - were 
earl Morcar, and Eglewin biſhop of Durham, 
tho latter of whom; having dared to exco- 
municate the king, was afterwards ſtarved to 


capitulation they had obtained; for William 
not only exacted from them another thouſand 
marks, but alſo entailed on their monaſtery 


barbarity. From the concurring teſtimony 
practiſed every inſtance of cruelty, 
They cut the throats of old men, and toſſed 


| trymen on the Engliſh; ſo that they ſeemed. 
to vie with each other in acts of orueky and 
| 33 


having reduced Ely, marched 


The 8 Hereward ending himſelf be- || man, to treat about a peace, which was ac- _. 
oldly fought his way through the || cordingly concluded, and Malcolm did ho- 


It | 
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Ik is affirmed by ſome Engliſh kiſtoridns, 
that this homage was for all Scotland, but the 
Scots affirm it was only for Cumberland ; and 


indeed, with more plauſibility; for it is ab- 
ad not 


furd to think that Malcolm, who ha 
received the leaſt check, ſhould humble him- 
felf to do homage for his whole * : 

+ The treaty being ſecured by hoſtages, 
William broke up his camp, and marched 
to Durham, where he deprived Goſpatric of 


the earldom of Northumberland, on pretence 


of his having carried on a correſpondence 
with the rebels, and beſtowed it on Waltheof, 
ſon of the illuſtrious Siward. Goſpatric, thus 
deprived of his honours and eſtates, retired 
to Scotland, where Malcolm created him earl 
of Dunbar” 07 N06; TO ETA 
A. D. 1073. Soon after theſe tranſactions, 
Edgar Atheling, weary with living as a fugi- 
tive ina foreign country, made his ſubmiſſion, 
renounced his title ro the Engliſh crown, and 
was received into favour by the king, who al- 
lowed him a maintenance ſuitable to his dig- 
nity. L N 
On a review of the character of this prince, 
he will appear to have had more virtues than 
abilities, with too much ambition not to liſten 
to the temptations which the turbulence of 
the times, rather than any real affection to his 
title, offered, to raiſe him to the throne of 
his anceſtors; but with too narrow a capacity 
to purſue the means requiſite to the attain- 
ment of it. : 


The French monarch, who envied the proſ- 


perity ard feared the power of the conque- 


ror; during the troubles in this iſland, at-. 
tacked the dutchy of Normandy without any 


previous declaration of war. At the ſame time, 
Fulk, count of Anjou, excited a revolt in the 
county La Maine, which William had for- 
merly annexed to his dominions, retook the 
town and citadel of Le Mans, and drove the 
Normans out of the country. Theſe com- 


motions greatly alarmed and embarraſſed . 


William: he could rely on the aliegiance of 
the Normans only in his abſence ; theſe 
therefore he left in the kingdom, and march- 
ing with an army of fifty thouſand Engliſh, 


OO 


landed in Normandy. 


His army, when joined by ſome levies 
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raiſed .on the continent, amounted to ſixty 
thouſand men, and enabled him to over-run 
the country of La Maine with little or no re- 
ſiſtance; mſomuch, that the inhabitants dread. 
ing his power, king Philip made advances 
towards an accommodation, and a treaty of 
peace, was accordingly concluded at Bruyers, 

During the conqueror's ſtay in Normandy, 
Gregory VII. a pontiff of exceſſive ambi- 


tion, and pie inſolence, ' ſent one 
et 


of his nuncio's, with letters inſiſting on his 
doing homage for the kingdom of England, 
as a hef of the holy ſee, and diſcharging the 
arrears of Rome-ſcot, which had been ſome 
„ nd ob pad henle: 
Some pretend, the pope's demand as to the 
firſt article, was founded on one of the condi. 
tions, by which. the king had obtained the 
pope's approbation for the conqueſt of Eng- 
land, Others derive the pope's ſovereignty 
over England, from the voluntary grant of 
Rome - ſcot, or Peter's-pence, made to the 
church by Ina, and Offa, kings of Weſſer 
and Meri. or. 
The king's anſwer to this inſolent demand, 
was truly worthy of a-monarch of England; 
he plainly told the nuncio, that he held his 
crown from God alone, and was determined 


to continue independent; and on the nuncio's 
_ daring to threaten him, publiſhed an edict, 
forbidding his ſubjects to acknowledge any 


pope, but ſuch as he approved, or receive any 
order from Rome, without his permiſſion. 
As for the arrears of Peter-pence, he pro- 
miſed punctual payment, and a due obſer- 
vance of it for the future. This reſolute be- 
haviour convinced Gregory, that the Nor. 
man was not to be intimidated by eccleſiaſtical 
thunder, he therefore wiſely dechned his in- 
tentions, _ » 257 

A. D. 1074. The long abſence. of the 
king in Normandy, gave riſe to a conſpiracy 
in England, which was carried on b 5 5 
whom he could leaſt ſuſpect of dilafiection. 
Roger, the younger ſon of William Fitzol- 
born, who ſucceeded to the Engliſh eſtate 
and earldom of Hereford, had ſolſicited Wil- 
liam's conſent to the marriage of his ſiſter 
with Ralph de Guader, earl of Eaſt- Anglia, 
which the king thought proper to a k 2 


» his abſbhet, the nuptials were celebra- 
ted with great ſolerfilty at Exning in Suffolk, 
where a great number of batons, 
military Efficers were aſſembled on this oec. 
ſion; ard amongſt the reſt; Waltheof, the hew 
created earl of Northunibeflatid. 303 an 
The principals, aſſured they had FER too 
far to expect any merey from the ec edeter, 
determined, as they had given him an unpar- 
donable offenee, never i forgive hitn. With 
this reſolution; they miade-iiſe of the pteſent 
opportunity of railing's formidable fell 
againſt im, by inſinuting their compaſſion 
towards the En gliſh; * whom he fo cruelly en- 
ſlaved, tepresebe the haughtineſs of his 
diſpoſition, and reſerve of his Behaviour; his 
exceſſive itnpoſitions, and inhuman cruelty 


Camb 
3iſh6ps, and | 


and concluding,” with expatiating on the if. 


grace of being Tubje& to the arditraty power 
of a baſtard and ufurper. 
The company, warmed with wine, wete cafily 


inflamed by theſe invectives, and ab oe 


reſolved to take up arms, in order to 0 


of Sweyn, King of Denmark; the 
and inveterate enemy of the Norman. 
in the morning, Waltheof, cooly reflefting on 


che dangerous attempt in which they Had em- 


barked, and at the fame time remembefin 
that he was bound by che ties of atitude, 
poſe the k 
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who advanced into the neighbourhood of 
tidge, was routed by Fagun, Odo, and 
Gedffry, the juſticiary. He MHmielk eſcaped 


| t6 his caſtle at Norwich, and afterwards em- | 
barked fot Denmark. > 


As foon as William eccbe intelligence of 


theſe commotions, he haſtened his arrival in 
| England, where he tmet with a ready 
| fion from thoſe rebels, whom his Juſlicmries 


ſubmiſ- 


were not able to reduce. Hy 
3 theſe was catl Rog „ who made a 
ry of the plot with a its ciccumſtan- 


ces; be AS this nobleman was nearly related 


to the king, and the merit of his father plead- 
ed ſtrongly "iti his behalf, he only confiſcated 


he eftare and committed him to priſon during 


8 and the reſt of the conſpirators 
Is note were either baniſhed the realm, 


| deprived of their eyes and hands, or executed 


gallows. 
I”; Ws 107 7 Bot the manner in which he 
bete to W 


the candouit With Which this nobleman beha- 


| ved, he was 4 prehended, carried to Win- 
cheſter, oublich beheaded, and buried un- 
der the Tatkeld. lis riches are the ſuppoſed 


| Sb 
king, determined to reveal the 


whole conſpiracy to Lanfrant, archbiſfiop of | 


Canterbury. 
that his being 
to reflect on what was propoſed to him, and 
entreated him to infercede for his pardon. The 
archbiſhop cotmended his repentance, and 
adviſed him to repair immediately to the king, 
and inform him of all the circumſtances. 
In compliance wich the archbiſhop's injunc- 
tion,  Waltheof went over to Normandy, dif- 
covered the whole plot to the king, and met 
with a favourable feception. In the mean 
time, the two chiefs of che conſpiracy, khow- 
ing they were betray ved, todk the field, and 
were readily joined "by the, Walſh, while a 
weſſengen gas diſpatched to Swe yn, tb obtain 
another deſcent in their Favour. But Roger, 
endeavouring to croſs the Severh: Was defeated 
by Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, and Ralph, 


He alledged at the fame time, 


intoxicated, permitted him not 


| ſiderable power or influence in 
So univerfally was this gallant and patriotic 


occafivh of his death, the king having an eye 

to his vaſt, eſtate. Others add, that Judith, 

wife, 1 rhrti ry 5) to his tethoval.; cxaſpe- 

ating the k ng by by falſe reports, that ſhe might 

be At mg ire trying elſewhere. Thus fell 

the laſt Suchen who maintajned any con- 
the nation. 


nobteman reſpected, that though his corple 
was at firſt thrown into a ditch, it was after» 


- wards taken up by the populace, and removed 


to Croyland abbey, where it was ſaid to work 


divers tmracles, and he was conſidered by the 


people as a martyr. The abbot of Art 
enchuraging this belief, was expelled his mo- 
naſtery, and the vacancy ſupplied by Ingul- 
phus, a monk of Fontevraud. This very 


monk, notwichiſtanding his obligations to King 


Witkam, has not failed” to atteſt, in his Hi 
tory of Croyland, the miracles wrought at 
W altheof*s tomb. 


Though the Eneglifh Were not concerned in 


the late conſpiracy, and had refuſed to join 
K R 


the | 


alrheof, ſubjects him to the 
moſt infamous repronches. Notwithſtanding 
the king's rettirn, and to Fllicit the affi 4 | 
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the tnaletopernts.. they did not 
king's reſentment; for E that they 
t de- 


vengeance on Ralph de Guader, ö 
ingly beſieged the city of Dol: but Ralph | 
made ſo brave a reſiſtance, that he could not 


7 god of the W. e oh 


8 
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had privately fomented e rebellion, he 


prived ſome of their eſtates, and others, 


Malmſbury dates the ſervitude. of the 


liſh, 
Havin ng thus extinguiſhed the rebellion, by | 


the puniſhment of the conſpirators, William 
paſſed the ſea, with an intent to execute his 


reduce it, till at length reinforcements arrived 
from Philip, king of France, when he was 
compelled to raiſe the ſiege, and retire ſo 
precipitately, that he left all his baggage and 


tents ſtanding, and returned to England, 


(A. D. 1076.) where, during the remainder 
of that 20 the following year, nothing me- 
morable occurred, except the holding of a 
council at London, at which . was, ek 5 


FT, * 


% @ +8 


and to have ſettled the Fe of his do- 
minions ; but his peace was ſoon interrupted 
by an unexpeaed event, which evinces the ſu- 
periority of ambition and intereſt to the ties 
of blood and nature, in point of influence; 
His eldeſt ſon Robert, bad attained a promiſe 


from his father, at the time he undertook his 


expedition againſt England, that if he ſuc- 
ceeded to that crown, he would reſign to him 
that of Normandy. Robert, at the inſtiga- 


tion of the king of France, now claimed fs | 


promiſe, when his father plainly told. him, 


< that he would not undreſs himſelf before 


<« he went to bed, and therefore he muſt wait 


till his deceaſe. 5 Notwithſtanding this de- 


claration, he aſſumed the ducal 1 850 and 
diſcovered fevere tokens of his reſentment to 
ſuch as refuſed to acknowledge his ſovereign- 
ty. The king, incenſed at this audaciouſneſs, 
collected an army conſiſting entirely of Eng- 
liſh, and paſſed into Normandy, to check the 
ambition of his fon. His arrival did not de- 
rer this aſpiring youth, who ſo vigorouſly op- 


a. 


' 


their liberty. From this period, 18 on | 
ng- þ 


797 0 2. 0 vd US Ponta. 
the || of catryiag on the vat in four: finding 


ſon. no-contemptible enemy: du þ 
410 the courſe of this — Feng 725 
king fell into an ambuſn, to extiicate himſelf 

frog: Which, required his utmoſt: valour, as 

as conſummate ſkill... Robert ſeein _—_ — 


110 diſtance perform incredible feats 


b. 


„run at him with his lance, 
_— him- 


Ty diſmounted. him. William fi 


| {elf in imminent danger, gried out, and by 


accord || his voice diſcoyered himſelf; alarmed at which 


the young Fer haſtily alighted, raiſed An 
up, and ſet him on his on horſe to Tef cue 
him from preſent danger, 

This event ſo ions He the iind Robert, 
that as a teſtimony of his unfeigned ſorrow, he 
ſubmitted entirely to, his mercy. But this ſub. 
miſſion, joined with the ſtricteſt future obedi 
ence both as ſon and ſubject, could never con- 
ciliate his father's forfeited. favour. Nay, it 

is recorded, that in the fury of his paſſion, he 
denounced his curſe againſt him, which. the 


moſt melting penitence, of the young Minde : 


could not prevail with him to retract. 
A. D. 1078. William, however, haying loſt 
a great number of men, came to a reconcilia- 


tion with his ſon, and not chuſing to truſt him 
in his abſence, brought him over to · E Fs 


poſed his Tchr, that he was under a Lag 


under pretence of employing him againft't 
Scots who had invaded 


netrated as far as the river Tyne, and com- 
mitted the moſt dreadful outrages in that un · 
happy country; But hearing that an army 
was preparing to oppoſe him, he retired into 
SeqUand with the booty he had taken. 

The king was prevented from turning his 
arms imme lately a 
for their outrages, 
of quelling the ee in Normandy, 


and afterwards e ſome Welch 8 


who had rebelled. 
But a revolution now happene 
thumberland, which threatened dangerous 


conſequences.  Walches 9h biſho of, 8 
had purchaſed at the de Valtheof, the 
aro of. Northumberlan el, the king, and 


alition, 


being a prelate of an eaſy, indolent 


ſulkered | his a o oppres the 5 0 5 
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Northumberland. % 
his arrival, he found that Malcolm had pe- 


y be the Scots, in revenge 
being under a neceflity 


d in Nor- 
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ſuch a manner as render his character odious, 
being chiefly governed in the adminiſtration 
of his ſecular affairs by the advice of -Leof- 
win his chaplain, and Giſelbert his Kinfman. 
An Engliſh nobleman called Ligwulf, had 
retired to Northumberland, ' from'the'diftrac- 
tions which were ſo frequent in the ſbuthern 
provinces, that part of the country retaining a 


more independent ſpirit, than any other in 


England. This nobleman, by his winning 
deportment ſo far ingratiated himſelf with 
Walcher, that Leofwin being contradicted 
by him in a diſpute concerning ſome, public 
meaſures, he inſtigated Giſelbert to aſſaſſi nate 


him. The biſhop was greatly alarmed, at 


the murder of a perſon, whom he ſo highly 


eſteemed, but the perpetrators had gained 


ſuch an aſcendancy over him, that inſtead of 
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occaſioned likewiſe eternal diſpute and con. 
tentions. All the regulations which he had 
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to ſettle the affairs of the kingdom, which 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne, had been in 
extreme confuſion, by reaſon of the alterations 
as well in the government, as in the laws, and 
methods of adminiſtering juſtice. But this 
contuſion was ſtill increaſed, with 


1 was ſtill regard to 
debts of private perſons. 

The (conſtitution and laws of Normandy 
differing ſo greatly from thoſe of ge 


hitherto made, referred immediately to him- 
ſelf and his own private intereft. If he ex- 
erciſed ſtrict juſtice with reſpect to criminals, 
we cannot deem it more than a negative vir- 
tue; for offences at that time, being moſtly 
puniſhable by 1 fines, all the profits 
accrued to himſelf, who had deprived the 


conſigning them over to due puniſhment,” he || earls, barons, and biſhops, of the ſhare they 


endeavoured to compound the matter, by 
making pecuniary ſatisfaction to the relatives 
of the decal; - ä | 
Having met to ſettle the affair at a town 
called Goatſhead, the mob inſiſted upon the 
ſurrender of the aſſaſſins, which the biſhop 
obſtinately refuſing, they fell upon his at- 
tendants without doors, and put them all to 
death; ſoon after which they diſpatched the 
prelate with their words, as he was covering 
his head with his 'gown.' . 
Thus rouſed by their injuries, and ſucceſs- 
ful in their revenge, the malecontents march- 
ed to Durham, and inveſted the caſtle, but 
were obliged to raiſe the ſiege in a few days, 
by the vigorous fallies of the garriſon. A re- 
bellion attended with ſuch flagrant circum- 


* - 


ſtances, - could not but greatly alarm the go- 


vernment; and William diſpatched his bro- 
ther Odo, to ſuppreſs the mutineers, but be- 
fore his arrival they had diſperſed, and the 
principal authors of the maſſacre quitted the 
kingdom. However, he ordered thoſe who 
were in any reſpe& acceſſary to the murder 
and revolt, to be put to death, deprived of 
their eſtates, or mulcted in large ſums of mo- 
ney; he deſolated the country, robbed the 


i 


- 


4 


| 


church of all its valuable properties, and left 


a ſtrong garriſon in the wales 
Having thus quelled all commotions both 


at home and abroad, William now had leifure 


# 


Tz 
* 


| P 


enjoyed under'the Saxon kings. _ TY 

* Theſe people were already fleeced to gratify 
his avarice, and as the Normans were grown 
opulent by their ſpoils, he determined to ren- 
— them alſo ſubſervient to his rapacious de- 
igns. FCC 

2 D. 1081. In order to know what impoſi- 
tions they could bear, he inſtituted that great 
rent- roll of the kingdom, ſo famous fince by 
the name of dooms-day- book. It was com- 
poſed by verdict, on preſentment of jurors, 
ſummoned from every county and hundred, 


that was ſurveyed. The number of jurors 
differed in proportion to the extent of each 


county; their office was to make a preſent- 
ment before certain commiſſioners ſent from 
court, to each county, of the quantity of a- 
rable land, paſture, meadow, and wood; the 
names of the occupiers, their extent and va- 
lue, both in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 
and in the reign of William. The ſurvey 
itſelf was made by counties, hundreds, towns, 


or manors, hides, half hides, and acres of 


land, poſſeſſed by every individual; and this 
deſcription included the number of freemen, 


ſodmen, villains or labourers, cottages, bor- 


; 


derers, ſlaves, cattle, mills, and fiſneries. 
By this nice and general ſurvey, he was ena- 


bled to impoſe taxes in proportion to the pro- 


perty of individuals, and to amaſs treaſure 
incredibly immenſe, This book, which coft 
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office of the chamberlain of t 


ca 
being Anal. | DUNST GIL 14154 £6 Ih 
It 18 evident beyond diſpute, at this pro». 
ceeding aroſe not from curiqſity but ;avarice, 
which prompted him immediately to lay mon- 
ſtrous exactions upon private perſons. 1 
we may affirm, that conlidering England as a 
conquered country, he 9 pay as 
conqueror, proprietor of all the lands in the 
kingdom, and that the vanquiſhed were to re- 
ceive what he aſſigned them, as a ſignal favour. 
Nor did he ſtop at the gratification of his | 
avarice; but purſued another paſſion equally 
pernicious to his ſubjects 
Being fond of hu 


— 4 — 


— —— 


hunting to a degree of in- 
fatuation, he inhumanly depopulated the 
county of Hampſhire for no leſs than thirty 
miles, turning out the inhabitants, deſtroying 
all the villages, houſes, plantations, and even 
churches, ry ſtood within that tract, which 
was reſerved for the habitation of wild beaſts 
and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the New- 
Foreſt. uh 1 i e 
Though theſe proceedings greatly diigalted 
the Engi, and p ee 6 uent and ge- 
neral murmurs; William wholly unaffected 
thereby, fortified his prerogative by a ſet of 
foreſt · laws and accumulated great ſums from 
the penalties incurred by their violation. 
Ihe Normans as well as the Engliſh were 
ſubject to the ſame reſtrictions in this caſe; 
but in others he ſhewed great partiality to his 
countrymen. Accordingly, he endeayoured 
to aboliſh the Saxon laws, and ſubſtitute the 
Norman, and would have carried his deſign 
into execution, had it not been repreſented to 
him, that the laws of England, being aſcribed 
to his benefactor, Edward the Confeſſor, his 
aubolition of them would evince ſuch ingrati- | 
tude, as would brand his name with eternal in- 
famy. Nevertheleſs, he introduced ſeveral in- | 
ovationsin the mannerofadminiſtering juſtice. 
The biſhops were prohibited from preſiding 
at country courts, orſhire-gemots, tho? he aſſign- 
ed them a court of their own, on pretence of | 
diſtinguiſhing between civil and eccleſiaſtical | 
affairs; but in reality, to depriye the prelates 


: 


— 


— 


ee 15 y- ignorant of che rules and practices 
O 


in the 


very ſevere penalties. 


during the reign of the Saxon kings. 
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the Engliſh were 
| guage and proper oy by this Norman uſurper, 


and his countrymen. 


2 


* 


ll "ps nnn 
nes or mulcts. He inſti- 


{... thele courts, but alſd under a neceſſity of 
ollowing the prince whitherſoever he went, 
2 eee 1 
The proterdings of this judicature were car- 
ried on in the Norman language, and ſchools 
were erected to teach it in all che towns and 
boronghs,is the Feen to which parents 
were obliged to fend, their children, under 


- 


«s 


- o 


Although William had a moſt ſanguine de. 
fire of Ea ene mother: tongue as thege- 
neral language of England; yet there are thoſe 
who affirm, that all his efforts miſcarried, and 
that the mixture of the two, produced a third, 


Which was different from either, and pet had 
affinity with both. Others maintain, that the 


Norman tongue was eftabliſhed on the ruins 


of the Engliſh; but neither of theſe opinions 


can be aſcertained; though it js certain, the 
language ſpoken in England ſoon after the 
conqueſt, differed from that which was uſed 


| However, it appears upon the whole, that 
ſpoiled both in their lan- 


3 


whoſe ſole view was 


4 , p " N - 


to aggrandize himſelt 


* 


A. P. 1082. As an indiſputable; proof of 


a 


the prevalence of the Norman power, and in- 


fluence, and the rapacity of that nation; it 


will be ſufficient to obſerve, that Odo, biſhop 


of Bayeux, brother to the king, having reſided 


fifteen or ſixteen years in England, had amaſ- 
ſed ſuch vaſt treaſure, that he thought himſelf 
capable of purchaſing the papacy... Jo that 
end he bought a ſumptuous-palace at Rome, 


| whither he deſigned to convey his treafure, 


and reſide till the death of the preſent incum- 
bent, that he might be at hand to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion. All his meaſures were conducted 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and he even per- 
ſuaded Hugh, carl of Cheſter; with a great 
number of his tenants and adherents, to 
follow him to Italy, where he promiſed to 
improve their fortunes. HEE: RR 

x | William, 
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William, having advice of theſe proceed- 
ings, and apprehending that the 
would ſuſtain a loſs by the departure of ſo 
many perſons of property, met with Odo 


and his attendants at the Iſle of Wight, juſt 
ready to embark on board a veſſel prepared 


for that purpoſe; but having put the biſhop 


under an arreſt, he infiſted on his privilege as 


a prelate, declaring that he was accountable 
for his conduct to the pope alone. 

Enraged at the preſumption of the biſhop, 
William ſeized him with his own hand, in- 
forming him, that he called him to account not 
as biſhop of Bayeux,' but as earl of Kent, in 
which capacity he was ſubject to the award of 
his courts. At length, Odo was ſent to Nor- 
mandy, and impriſoned in the caſtle of Rouen, 
nor could all the threats of the pope releaſe 
him during the life of the conqueror, +. 

During theſe tranſactions, the king was 


alarmed with an inſurrection that broke out in 
che nobility, 


La Maine, and was fomented by 
who bore. him an irreconcileable enmity. Hu 
bert, viſcount de Beaumont, diſguſted 'by ſome 
treatment he had received from the conqueror, 
retired to his eſtate at Suſanne, which in thoſe 


days was deemed impregnable, and from 
thence made incurſions, ravaging the country, 


and ſurprizing detached parties of the Nor- 
man garriſons. . _ 8 


— 


William found Hubert's fortreſs ſo ſtrong, 
that he thought it improper to commence a 


formal ſiege; he erected a fort in the neigh- | 


bourhood, in which he left a garriſon, to check 


the viſcount's incurſions, under the command 


of his ſon-in-law, Alain Fergeant, who was at 
firſt ſuperior to the enemy, Hubert, however, 
in the ſequel, was joined by ſuch a number of 
friends, and allies = France and Burgundy, 
as enabled him to inſult the Normans, at the 
very gate of their fort, and maintain the war 
tor two years, during which he gained ſeveral 
advantages over William's troops, and at 
length obtained a complete victory. The king, 
finding it impracticable to reduce him by force, 


offered him a reconciliation, provided he would 


renew his allegiance z Hubert, accor dingly re- 


paired to England, where he was graciouſly 


received by the conqueror, and again put in 


poſſeſſion of his father's eſtate. 


. 


ingdom 


| 
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A. D. 1084. This war was protracted 


three years by the conqueror's reſidence in 


England, in order to prepare againſt an inva- 
ſion, threatened by Canute IV. king of Den- 
mark, who began 
ing his right to the crown of England. 

ncouraged by his brother Olaus, king of 
Norway, and the ſtates of his own kingdom, 
he fitted out a formidable fleet; and William 


receiving intelligence of his deſign, brought 


over an army of foreigners from the continent, 
not daring to confide in his Engliſh ſubjects, 
At the ſame time, he impoſed an enormous 
tax of ſix ſhillings on every hide of land, 


which was three times the amount of the or- 


dinary Dane-geldt. | 

But theſe mighty preparations of the Dane 
produced no fe, for William ſoon heard 
that he had laid aſide his enterprize, upon 
which he diſbanded his forces, but never re- 
funded the money levied for their mainte- 
nance. On the contrary, he impoſed a new 


tax, on occaſion of conferring the order of 
knighthood on Henry, his youngeſt ſon, in 


imitation of an eſtabliſned cuſtom in Nor- 
mandy, where a preſent was always made to 


the father, when the ſon was admitted to that 


honour. 


The ſubjects of England now groaned under 


the oppreſſions of the Norman uſurper, who 


held their poſſeſſions at his pleaſure, and the 


Engliſh, whoſe intereſt alone it was to check 
the arrogance of the conqueror, were ſo 
cruſhed, that hardly a man of diſtinction re- 
mained. If any ſtill preſerved their liberty, 
they were ſo much expoſed to the jealouſy and 


ſuſpicion of the king, that their lives were 


held by the moſt precarious tenure. 5 

A. D. 1083. Edgar Atheling, who by 
right of claim ſeemed the moſt formidable, 
ſubſiſted entirely upon his penſion from the 
king, and ſince his voluntary ſubmiſſion to the 


conqueror, had forfeited the affection of the 
Engliſh, and incurred a general contempt. An 


hiſtorian even aſſures us, that he was almoſt 
an idiot, and alledges, to prove his aſſertion, 
that he remitted his penſion granted for life, 


in conſideration of a horſe preſented him by 
„„ 3 
11 - This prince, ſenſible of the king's jealouſy, 
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to form a deſign of aſſert- 
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pence for the aſſiſtance he had granted to that 
ince in his diſtreffes. But on the duke of 
ormandy's death, winch ha 
Holy Land, Philip, the ſucceſſor of Henry, 
took advantage of William's minority, to ſeize 
and appropriate to himſelf this territory, | 
which the conqueror, from his attachment to | 
more important affairs, had been prevented | 
from reclaiming. Being now in the decline | 
of life and grown immoderately corpulent, | 
It is probable he would never have revived his | 


that enabled him 


etinue, to try his 


pened in the 
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in order to divert any reſentment that might 
ariſe therefrom, thought it moſt expedient to 
fetire to ſome place diſtant both from Nor- 
mandy and England. With this view, he 
concaved a reſolution of going into the Holy 
Land, on an expedition againſt the Infidehs ; .| 
and the Norman approving. his deſign, en- 
couraged him with mon 
to ſet out with a ſplend 
fortune in the fields of Paleſtine. 
A. D. 1086. The king thus freed from 
his competitor, and deſirous of enhancing 
his power, claimed the reſtitution of the 
Vexin Frangois, which had been ceded to his 
father, by Henry King of France, as a recom- | 


were Extinguiſhed, William entered the place 
in triumph, and his horſe chancing to place 
his feet on ſome hot aſhes, plunged with ſuch 
violence, - that the. rider was thrown forward, 
and bruiſed on the pummel of the faddle to 
ſuch a degree, that he relapſed, and was obliged 
to return to Rouen. In this place, he was 
attended by Gilbert, biſhop of Lyfieux, and 
Garland, abbot of Jumieges, the moſt ſkilful 
phyſicians of thoſe times; but notwithſtanding 
all their endeavours, his diſtemper encreaſed, 
and they at laſt gave him to underſtand, that 
his diſſolution was approaching. | 
Struck with remorſe, for the devaſtations 
he had committed, and the effuſion of blood, 


| which his avarice and ambition had cauſed, 


v. 
ö 
1 
, 
, 


ime, the | 
| priſoner ſince the reign of Edward the con- 
| feflor. But he {till retained his reſentment 
| towards Odo; -for on the interceffion of Mor- 


ſuch a pitch, that he made all France tremble; || tain, his brother, in his behalf, William ob- 


be delivered of his big belly, and able to 
go abroad.” This farcafm being reported | 
to William, he ſwore ** b 
and reſurrection of God 
e that on his recovery, he would light up a 
„ thouſand candles in France 
e thankſgiving.” - This vow he punctualhy 
performed ; for about Auguit, he entered 
France at the head of a powerful army, ra- 
vaged le Vexin in a terrible manner, and then 
jaid fiege to the town of Mante, which he 
foon reduced to aſhes, with all its churches 
and monaſteries, and in adherence to his 
bath, continued on horſeback to enjoy the ü 
light of the conflagration. Before the flames ll ture, with a ſingle acre of territory; and tho 


— —w— ——— 


his inmoſt foul ſeems now to have been rent; 
but in vain he eſſayed to evade his approach- 
ing diffolation, or mitigate its agonies. He 
had indeed recourfe to the general method 
practiſed by worthleſs beings, who have lived 
for themfelves alone, in order to compound 
with heaven for injuſtice and cruelty; part of 
his treaſure he diſtributed in alms to the poor, 
and part in benefactions to churches and mo- 
naſteries He releaſed Morcar, Roger, and 
Siward, who had been concerned in the late 
inſurrection; together with Wulnoth, Ha- 
rold's brother, Who had been an hoſtage and 


ſerved, that he ſhould do an injuſtice to man- 
kind by releafing that prelate, whom he knew 
to be of a cruel, vindict ive, and rapacious 
temper: however, at length, he yielded to 
his importunity, and ordered the biſhop to 
be ſet at liberty. Thus by compulſive acts of 
merit, he thought to atone for a life of ini- 
quity, and to expiate his oppreſſion, by giv- 
ing up that which he had no longer the power 
to enjoy. Vain hope! unſtable dependence! 

He then made his laſt will, in which he 
bequeathed Normandy to Robert, his eldeſt 
fon, ſenſible there was no other method-of 


preſerving the peace of his hereditary domi- 


nions. To Henry he bequeathed five thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, and his mother's Join, 


he 
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he could not pretend to eſtabliſn the ſucceſ- I This from the g it tenor of his Fe 
Gon of England, which he had ſo cruelly conduct, — proves a diſregard of all | {i 
uſurped, expreſſed a wiſh that it might de- laws, civil or facred, which obſtructed the ity 
yolve on his favourite ſon William, whom he || gratification of his predominant” paſſion z in- ut 
immediately diſpatched with letters to arch- | fomuch, that he died unlamented even by his i 
biſnop Lantranc, ſolliciting that prelate's! inte - || own natural - born ſubjects, vhom his conqueſts _ nl 
reſt in his behalf. To the abbey of St. Ste- had enobled, and his toils rendered happy. [i 
hen, at Caen, he preſented his crown and || - If his valour excites our aſtoniſhment, his 11:8 
(cepter, the chalice, formed out of a precious ſelfiſhneſs, or want of philanthropy, muſt raiſe | it! 
ſtone, the golden candleſticks, and other re- one abhorrence: If our eyes are dazzled with 74 
galia uſed at his coronation. * 1 glare of his treaſure, our hearts muſt. | 
Having thus ſettled his temporal affairs, he | ſhudder at the means by which it was acquir- 
—_ waitcd for his departure, till the ninth of ed. If he is eminent in the annals of England, 
Wo $cptember, when he reſigned his breath ber it is only to ſhock humanity, degrade ſocial 
Rouen, in the fixty fourth year of his age, and | beings, and exhibit a melancholy portrait of 
it is recorded byſſome hiſtorians, that the news elevation without dignity, grandeur without 
of his death arrived the following day as far || munificence, and opulence without charity. 1 
as Rome, Apulia and Calabria. * * | His power degenerated into oppreflion, and 1 
At his own requeſt, his corpſe was removed | the diſmal toll of the curfew bell ſtatedly re- 1 
to Caen without any ceremony, and depoſited, {| minded his unhappy ſubyeCts of their ſlavery, 
according to his own deſire, in the abbey and ſubjection to his caprice. 
2 built by himſelf. A very extraordi- The grand motive of his actions was glory 
circumſtance attended the ceremony of birreſpedtive of virtue, therefore power without 
hi funeral: As they were going to lay him | happineſs was the reſult ; and when he reſign- 
in the grave, Anſelm Fitzarthur, a Norman, ed what he could no longer retain, his fortune 
ſtands up and forbids the burial in that place, ¶ excited aſtoniſhment, and his memory diſdain. 
claiming the ground as his inheritance, and His aſpe& was awfully ſevere, his ſtature tall 
alledging, the deceaſed had built 'a church || and graceful, his habit of bady corpulent, 
upon it, without paying him any confidera- and his joints ſo nervous, that there was ſcarce 
tion; whereupon they were forced to ſtop, [a man of his age that could draw his bow. 
accordin to the laws of the country, in order || In the laſt year of his reign, many of the 
to examine the validity of his pretenfion, || chief cities in England were conſumed by 
which proving well grounded, the prelates || fire, amongſt which the greateſt part of Lon- 
preſent agreed to make him fatisfa@tion, and don, together with the Cathedral of St. Paul, 
then the enen Was N 72 vas reduced to aſhes, 
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WILLIAM II. furnamed RUFUS. 


ILLIAM, ſur named Ru- 7 in the reign of his e to ſecure 
'V Y fus from the redneſs of his the conqueror's treaſure, that ſource of ſuc- 
T4 complexion, or the colour || ceſs,. and alſo the ports of Dover, Haſtings 
. je his hair, had been informed of the event and Pevenſay, together with ſeveral other for- 
A . his father's death as ſoon as it happened; || tified places in the kingdom. 
i * thought it his intereſt to conceal 1t from On his arrival in England, Rufus viſited 
the Engliſh, till he had taken proper meaſures |' Lanfranc, che Canterbury, 3 in order 
G. curing the crown. With this view he || to deliver the letter, which the late king had 
ipatched the crafty Eudes, who had been l written in his favour. This application _ 
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the deſired effect, by ſecuring that prelate in 

his intereſt, and thereby rendering his acceſ- 
ſion more eaſy than it would have been, on 
account of the roughneſs of his diſpoſition, 
which made him odious to the Normans, as 
well as the Engli n. 43514 ex 

The biſhop now exerted his utmoſt influ+ 
ence in favour of William, who in conſe- 
quence of his advice, in order to acquire po- 
pularity, diſtributed part of the treaſure a- 


mongſt the churches and monaſteries, and 


part in largeſſes amongſt the ſoldiery. This 
well timed generoſity, added to the endea- 
vours of the archbiſhop, who had found 
means to — the greateſt part of the no- 
bility and clergy to his intereſt, and antici- 
pated the deſign of his brother Robert's 
party, and Rufus was crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſter, about eighteen days after the death of 
his father. Adhering to the admonition of 
Lanfranc, which was mild, politic, and in 
every reſpect conducive to the intereſt of the 


nation, he diſcovered on his aſcending the 


throne, ſuch an amazing reformation of be- 
haviour, that the Engliſh began to hope they 
were diſappointed in their expectations from 
his known brutality of temper. But this was 
meer diſguiſe, aſſumed to ſerve preſent pur- 
poſes, and conceal all the vices of his father, 
which he poſſeſſed without the leaſt mixture 
of virtue. , 


Robert received the news of his father's 


death at Abbeville, from whence he repaired 
to Rouen, took poſſeſſion of Normandy with- 
out oppoſition, and was inveſted with the 
{word of the dutchy, a ceremony equivalent 
to coronation in thoſe parts. Here his friends 
inſinuated to him the firm attachment of his 
Norman ſubjects, and the diſgrace which 
would reſult from an indolent diſregard of the 
important, as well as ſplendid crown of the 
kingdom of England. Conſcious of the 
eſteem he had conciliated in England, by his 
proweſs and humanity, he ſolemnly ſwore, 
were he diſtant as far as the Nile, the Engliſh 
would wait for him, nor dare elect a king be- 
fore his arrival; adding, that William, not- 


withſtanding his ambition, would remain in- 


active, during his abſence. 3 
A. D. 1088. Odo, his chief counſellor, 


: 
N 


- 


deſirous of repairing his fortune, embarked 
for England, in order to ſollicit of Willi 

the reſtitution of his eſtate, which his father 
had confiſcated, where he not only ſucceeded 
in his requeſt, but obtained the peculiar fz. 


— 


| vour of- William Rufus, w he neverthe. 
leſs determined to d Nara 84 8; 4 
The great credit in which he found Lan- 
franc, on his arrival in England, was a great 


| mortification to him, who had retained a ſe- 
cret animoſity againſt that prelate, ever ſince 
the conqueror, at his inſtigation, had defeated 
his ambitious defign, in his intended Journey 
to Rome, and puniſhed him with baniſhmen 
and the con fiſcation of his effects. 
Determined, if poſſible, to depoſe the ney 
king, as his favourite would be involved 
in his ruin, which would promote his own 
elevation, he communicated his deſign to ſome 
Norman lords, who had eſtates on the con- 
tinent, as well as in England, 1 _ 
To theſe he artfully inſinuated the precari- 
ous tenure of their lands, when held by .dif- 
ferent ſovereigns, ſuggeſting at the ſame time, 
that an union of the two countries, would 
effectually ſecure their property in both. 
Theſe conſiderations, enforced by Robert's 
Tight of primogeniture, and the depreſſed ſtate 
of their on fortunes, eaſily determined them 
in favour of his deſigns, and induced them to 
engage in the conſpiracy ; after which, they 
exerted themſelves ſo artfully in the cauſe, 
that they brought over to their intereſt moſt 
of the leading men in the nation 
Odo, having met with ſo much ſuccels 
among the Normans, was encouraged to try 
his influence with the Engliſh, without whole 
concurrence, he knew that his deſigns would 
miſcarry. In order to effect this, he -repre- 
ſented the characters of the two brothers, and 
ſet their qualities in ſuch a contraſt, as deter. 
mined many of them to declare in favour of 
Robert, who encouraged thereby, determined 
on an embarkation for England, and in order 
to enable him to ſupport the expence of ſo 
important an undertaking, borrowed 3 ſum 
of money from his brother Henry, on 2 mort 
e of the county of Cotentin, and then 
[| diſpatched advice to his uncle, of his intende 
arrival in England with all expedition, _—_ 
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tion. Roger Bigod 


ters of the county of Worceſter. 


brother, but his indolence defeated every 


the prelates and clergy in his intereſt, and even 


biſhop was conducted to the city, but when | 


ing him in the mean time to further every 
thing Preparatory to their defi Wal 1155 

| The conſpirators, On this aſſurance, began | 
to pur themſelves in motion. The biſhop of | 
Conſtance; with his nephew Mobray, ſecured 


Briſtol, as a magazine for ſtores and ammuni- 
4 , roſe in Norfolk, Hugh 
de Grantmenil, in Leiceſterſhire, and occu- | 
pied the ſtrong places in thoſe counties; Ro- 


ger de Montgomery, William, biſhop of | 
Durham, Bernard de Newark, Roger Lacey, | 
i- | 


and Ralph Mortimer, made themſelves maſ- 


Had Robert joined them at this juncture, it 
is probable that he might have dethroned his | 
meaſure that was taken to ſupport his claim. | 

In the mean time, William exerted him- | 
elf with incredible activity, to ſtifle the con- 
fpiracy, before his brother could avail himſelf | 
of the advice or aſſiſtance of the conſpirators. | 
The archbiſhop adviſed the king at the ſame | 
time, to conciliate the affection of the Engliſh, 
by amuſing them with promiſes of leſſening 
their taxes, and allowing them free liberty of 


hunting. This expedient operated ſoeffectually, 


that the inhabitants of London raiſed him an 
army of thirty thouſand men. The influence 
of the archbiſhop, had engaged great part of | 
reclaimed fome of the conſpirators. 

By means of theſe reſources, William was 


enabled in a ſhort time, to ſend out a confider- | 


| 


able fleet, while he marched againft his uncle | 
Ode, who had fortified himſelf at Pavenſay, 
in hopes of being reheved by the arrival of | 
the duke of Normandy. | 

The king inveſted the place, and Odo, | 
having neglected the neceſſary preparations, 
It could not withſtand the violent affault of | 
the beſiegers, and in a few days were obliged | 
to capitulate. The beſt terms that Odo could | 
obtain, was to have his life ſpared, on con- 
dition of his abjuring the realm, and putting 
the king in poſſeſſion of Rocheſter. The 


| to beſicge 


| of retrieving 


| of embarking for England with a 


| than his late father. 


he came near the wall, the beſieged made a 
lelly, took his convoy priſoners, and com- 
mitted Odo himſelf to cloſe cuſtody. -. 
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The deſign of William being thus fruſtra- 
ted by the craft of the biſhop, he was obliged 
the city in form, Which was fo re- 
ſolutely defended, that he began to think. of 


railing the ſiege, when a contagious diſtemper 
having broke out in the place, their force was 
pelled 


daily weakened, and the chiefs wefe com 
to ſurrender, on condition of liberty to retire 
with their horſes only, without any proſpect 

their forfeited eſtates, - ; 
Odo repaired to Normandy, where he met 
with a favourable reception, and acted as 
prime miniſter under the duke, who, inſtead 
powerful 


| army, indolently loitered at Rouen, and ſent 


over but a fingle veſſel, with a few ſoldiers, 


| who were all taken or drowned. 


A. D. 1089. After the reduction of Ro- 
cheſter, William advanced to Durham, in 
order to chaſtiſe the biſhop, who had abetted 
the conſpiracy ; and the city being taken, the 
prelate was baniſhed with all his lowers and 
adherents. The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion 
confirming William Rufus in the throne of 
England, inſtead of performing the promiſes 
he had made, he no ſooner ſaw Raſelf ſecure, 
than he oppreſſed the Englith more cruelly 
Notwithſtanding he had 
ſolemnly confirmed their liberty of hunting in 
his foreſts, he increaſed the penalty of treſ- 
paſs, and enacted a law, by which a man 
convicted of killing a deer, was puniſhable 


with death; and introduced the cruel cuſtom 
dogs, whereby the people were 


of maiming 
rived of that diverſion. 


_ Lanfranc, aſtoniſhed at this breach of 


faith, took the liberty of remonſtrating with 
him in the cooleſt manner, on the impropri- 


ety of fuch a conduct, after the promiſes he 


had made, previous to his coronation ; but 
William, incenſed at the prelate's expoſtula- 
tion, withdrew his favours, whoſe intereſt 
from that time began to decline ; though he 
did not long ſurvive his diſgrace, and on his 
death, was lamented by both nations, as one 
of the worthieſt prelates that ever filled the 
ſee of Canterbury. | * 
The death of the archbifhop, whole pre- 
fence checked the ambition of William, freed 
tim from all reftraint, and he gave an un- 
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bounded looſe. to the prevailing paſſion of his 


father, avarice. The clergy were great ſuf- 


ferers on this occaſion, by his ſeizing on the 
firſt fruits, keeping the vacant benefices in 
his hands for ſeveral years, and appropriating 
the revenues to his own uſe. _ 

The clergy of England thus aggrieved by 
an oppreſſive king, repreſented the ſtate of 
their caſe to the pope; but the court of 
Rome being at that time aſſiduouſly employed 
1n repairing a breach in the church, occaſioned 
by a ſchiſm, in which England was yet un- 
concerned ; and the ee, in concerting a 
plan for the reſtoration of the Holy Land, in 
which he intended to demarid the concurrence 
of all the princes in Chriſtendom, they could 
obtain no redreſs, oy 

William determined on a viſit to the con- 
tinent, and having made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for his deſigns, landed in Normandy, 
before his brother had time to defend himſelf, 
and carried St. Valery, Albemarle, and ſeveral 
other places without the leaſt reſiſtance. 

In this extremity, Robert ſollicited the pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance of the king of France, 


who granted his requeſt, and marched in per- 


ſon againſt William; but he reaped very 
little advantage from theſe allies; wb Willi— 
am, who knew the power of art, as well as 
force of arms, found means by a bribe, to 


detach Philip from the intereſt of Robert, 


who by that means was more expoſed to the 
inſults of his brother than before ; for he re- 
lied ſo much on the French aſſiſtance, that he 
neglected all other meaſures for his defence. 

A. D. 1090. William continued making 
himſelf maſter of one place after another, and 
had carried on a ſecret negotiation with Canon 
governor of Rouen who had promiſed to put 
him in poſſeſſion of that city. 

Henry who had no reaſon to depend on the 
affection of either of his brothers, but had 
more to dread from the deſigns of William, 
than of Robert, joined the latter on this oc- 


cCaſion. 


This prince had collected an army in order 
to extort the reſtitution of Cotentin, which 
was mortaged to him, for the money he ad- 
vanced towards the intended expedition to 


England; his brother having not only ſince 
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taken poſſeſſion of the place, but refuſed pay. 
ment of the debt. But the great progrels of 
William was the motive that enduced Henry 
to comply with the-piteous intreaty of his dit. 
treſſed brother, who was perſuaded; that Ro- 
bert's deprivation of his dominions, would be 
the prelude of his own. ruin. Accordingly, on 
his brother's promiſe of reſtoring Cotentin at 
the expiration of the war, he marched with 
the utmoſt expedition to Rouen, which he ſur. 
prized, and ſeizing Canon. chief of the con- 
ſpirators, ordered him to be thrown headlong 
— the top of a tower, and took poſſeſſion 
of the city for his elder brother. * 
By this daring enterprize he diſconcerted 
the plan of the conſpiracy, which, had it been 
carried into execution, would have deprived 
the duke of his capital, and probably of his 
whole dominions. | 

AA. D. 1091. The miſcarriage of this enter- 


war With greater vigour ; ſo that he paſſed the 
ſea. the ſucceeding ſpring with a formidable 
armament, 00 04 
Being encamped near Ville de Eu; ſeveral 
of the Norman nobles, incited by- intereſt, 
endeavoured to effect an accommodation 
between the brothers, and their labours ſuc- 
ceeding, a peace was made on condition that 
Robert ſhould cede to the king, the counties 
of Eu, and town of Feſcamp and Cherburg, 
and all the places he had reduced on the coaſt 
of Normandy, together with the ahbey of 
Mount St. Michael; in conſideration of which, 
the king was to aſſiſt the duke in ſuppreſſing 
a revolt in the county of Maine, reſtore to 
his adherents their eſtates in England which 
had been confiſcated, and ſettle certain fiefs 
on himſelf; and laſtly, that the ſurvivor of 
the two contracting parties ſhould poſſeſs the 
territories of the deceaſed _ x [0h 
Henry finding himſelf left out of the 
treaty, was ſo chagrined, that he reſolved to 
take ſatisfaction by force of arms. His f 


Tar th greater vi reſolve to proſecute. the 


| attempt was on Mount St. Michael, which 


he took by ſurprize, and then made ſeveral 


!| ſucceſsful ſallies on the adjacent country. 


Robert, alarmed at his progreſs, fallicites 
the aſſiſtance of William, and the combined 
army blocked up Mount St. Michael, _-_ 
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bein no other way of reducing the caſtle, Scotland, his uſual aſylum. During Willi: 


which ſtood on an inacceſſible rock, waſhed 

by the ſea, and twice a day ſurrounded. by 
the tide. Henry made a gallant, defence, and 

the combined army ſuſtained much loſs during 
the ſiege, which continued about ſeven weeks, 
before there was any probability of teducing 

the placcſ . | 8 157 

One day as William was riding alone at ſome 
diſtance from the camp, he eſpied two men on 
horſeback coming from the caſtle, and rode up 
to them with great fury, in order to make one 
of them priſoner, but his horſe being killed in 
the firſt encounter, and himſelf thrown with 
his foot entangled in the ſtirrup, he could not 
diſengage himſelf, ſo that he lay at the mercy 
of his antagoniſt, who was juſt ready to de- 
prive him of life, when he cried out, Hold 

« fellow, I am the king of England.“ This 
ſtruck them with awe and veneration, and 
lifting him from the ground, they remounted 
him on one of their own horſes. William, 
nimbly leaping in the ſaddle, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the conqueror, Follow me (ſaid he) 

thou ſhalt henceforth be my ſoldier, and 1 
* will reward thy valour. ” ab 

In the mean time, the ſiege advanced very 
ſlowly, but Henry who was greatly diſtreſſed 
for want of water, knowing the generous and 
humane diſpoſition of his brother Robert, re- 
queſted a ſupply, deſiring to be conquered 
by arms, rather than thirſt. Robert, affected 
by this meſſage, gave the beſieged full liberty 

of fetching water, and ſent his brother a 

Pipe of wine for his own uſe. 

William, brutal in diſpoſition, reproache 

Robert with an ill-timed compaſſion; but Ro- 
bert zuſtified his conduct, by alledging, that 
the diſpute between them and Henry ſhould 
not deſtroy the bands of natural affeclion, and 
that their fortunes might be reverſed, and 
tncmſclyes need a brother's aſſiſtance. The 
caltle at length ſurrendered, and Henry reti- 
red into Bretagne, where he wandered near 
0 years, often wanting attendants, and 

lometimes the neceſſaries of life. 

At this time, Edgar Atheling having re- 
2 to Normandy on his return from Pa- 
5 eme, Was obliged to quit that country, and 
eing forbidden to enter England, retired to 


N 
: 
| 


am's abſence, Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
who was highly incenſed at the injuries Edgar 
had received, determined to invade the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom of England, and 


| made great preparations for the expedition. 
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The people complaining loudly, of the 
kings leaving his frontiers expoſed to the ra- 
vages of foreigners, Rufus haſtily returned, 
and prevailed on his brother Robert to aſſiſt 
him in expelling the Scot. Having joined 
forces, they marched againſt Malcolm, who 
retired as far as Scotwater, where they recei- 
ved a meſſage importing, that the king of 
Scotland had nothing to offer to William but 
a battle, though he was ready to do homage 
to Robert, as prince of Cumberland, and 
the eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror. 
This being the ſituation of affairs, a coun- 
cil of war was held, in which it was judged 
expedient to come to an accommodation, as 
the army was greatly diminiſhed by ficknels, 


fatigue, and want of proviſions. 


Robert accordingly applied to Malcolm, 
by whom he was informed, that „his deſign 
in levying an army, was to aſſiſt him when at 
variance with William; but he was now wil- 
ling to compromiſe, on equitable terms. 

They accordingly entered into a treaty, by 
which it was concluded, that Malcolm 
ſhould be reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of Cum- 
berland, together with twelve manors held 
under the Conqueror, for which he ſhould 
pay William the ſame homage his father had 
done, and receive an annual gratuity of twelve 
marks of gold, in lieu of all other claim. 
Edgar Atheling, alſo obtained joint permiſſion 
of the' two brothers, to return to London, an 
accompanied them thither. | 
While William was engaged in Scotland, the 
county of Glamorgan in Wales -was con- 
quered by Robert Fitz-hamon, a gentleman 
of the bedchamber. His reaſon for this con- 
duct, was the non- compliance of Jeſtyn, lord 


. * 


of Glamorgan, with the terms ſtipulated, 


previous to his entering into his ſervice, againſt 
Rees, king of Wales, after the war was ended. 

Incenſed at this inſtance of ingratitude, 
Fitz-hamon reſolved to right himſelf with his 


ſword; for which purpoſe he aſſembled his 


friends 
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friends and adherents, attacked Jeſtyn, new 


him, and took poſſeſſion of his kingdom. To 
each of the twelve knights who attended him 
in the expedition, he aſſigned a manor, to be 
held by perpetual inheritance. 
A. D. 1092. Robert upon his return to his 
own dominions, found his brother Henry in 


poſſeſſion of Danfront, a ſmall town in La | 


Maine, in which he reſided ſome 
expectation of better fortune. In order to 


prevent the irruption, and ſtop the 1 | 
William 


of the Scots in the north of England, 

ordered the city of Carliſle to be rebuilt. 
This city which had been deſtroyed by the 
Danes, and lain waſte two hundred years, be- 


time. | 
William Rufus, notwithſtanding the ſer- 

vices Robert had ſo lately done him in the 

Scottiſh war, embraced every opportunity 


of detaching the Norman lords from their 


allegiance, engaging them to fortify their 
collins in Fea, — Theſe circumſtan- 
ces enabled him to exerciſe a deſpotic ſway, 
and taxes were impoſed every 
frivolous pretences, both on the Normans and 
Engliſh, by which he entailed on himſelf the 
curſes of the people. But in the career of his 
arbitrary progreſs, he was ſeized with a dan- 
gerous diſtemper at Glouceſter, and the peo- 
ple began to entertain hopes of his ſpeedy 
removal from that power which he ſo flagrant- 
ly perverted. He was himfelf very appre- 
henſive that his diffolution approached, and 
diſcovered ſome figns of compunction and 
remorſe. | ' * 
The attending biſhops embraced this fa- 
vourable opportunity of exhorting him to 
fill the vacant benefices, and repreſenting 
his appropriation of the church's revenues as 
an inſuperable obſtacle to his ſalvation; ſo 
that though of a haughty temper, he was 
humbled by the apprehenſion of death, and 
readily complied with their pious admonitions, 
and the biſhopric of Lincoln was conferred on 
Bloet, one of his counſellors, and the archie- 
piſcopal ſee of Canterbury, on Anſelmn, ab- 
bot of Bec, in Normandy, who was at that 
time in England; but that prelate refuſed 


time, in 


* 
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to accept of the dignity, till the king bad 
reſtored all that de hal wreſted from in 
church of Canterbury, ſince the death of the 
late incumbent, and Rufus lolemnly promiſed 
to make abſo-lute reſtitution. _ - 

A. D. t093, Finding, however, h 


* 


8 health 


returning, he delayed on various pretences to 


make a reſtitution of the church land, and at 
length abſolutely refuſed it: he even defireg 
the archbiſhop to confirm thoſe grants, but 
Anfelmn could never be brought to a compli. 
ance, ſo inconfiſtent with the intereſt of the 


church, and the dignity of his own character. 
| Nor was this the only 
| William receded from the reſolutions extort. 
came now very flouriſning, and was endewed 
with immunities, which it retains toe this 
. he had ordered to be releaſed, and renewed 
his former extortion, injuſtice, and rapine, 
| with freſh avidity. | 


inſtance, in which 


ed from him by fickneſs ; for he remanded 
back to cloſe confinement, the priſoners whom 


The adtmniniſtration of juſtice was proſtituted 
to the venality of thoſe to whom it was com- 
mitted ; and all poſts of government, held 
by men void of every principle of honour, 


- conſcience, and humanity. 


Thus diſtreſſed by the united powers of 
tyranny, profligacy, and corruption, many 
of the people reſolved to abandon their native 
country; but this wretched comfort was pro- 
hibited by an edict, forbidding the ſubject to 
quit the kingdom without his permiſſion. 
While the Engliſh were thus the wretched 
ſubjects of tyrannical oppreſſion, Malcolm, 


king of Scotland, came to Glouceſter, to de- 


mand the performance of ſome articles ſpe - 
cified in the late treaty. The king, on intel 
ligence of his arrival, informed him by meſ- 
ſage, that he inſiſted on his doing him ho- 
mage, in perſon, at his court, where he ſhould 
have juſtice. To this the Scot objected, but 
offered to ſubmit the diſpute to the deciſion 
of the nobility of both kingdoms, aſſembled 
for that purpoſe on the frontiets, according to 
ancient cuſtom. William rejected this equi 
table propoſal, imperiouſly alledging, that 
was not the part of a vaſſal to preſcribe, but 


explicitly toobey. £ 


The Scottiſh king, glowing with indigns 
tion, aſſembled an army, and invaded Not- 


thumberland, the inhabitants of which had 


ed, and died in the attempt. gelt 
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A. D. 1093. 


of Northumberland, and did his . vn pr 


oppoſe the . invaſion, but not being able to 
face Malcolm in the field, the Scat penetrated | 
as far..as Alnwick, which he- beſieged with 
great vigour, while the garriſon. made a very 


{tout defence. The governor, though he was 
not in a condition of giving Malcolm battle, 


concerted an expedient, which ſucceeded ſo 
well, that Malcolm; and his ſon Edward, fell 


in the field. He collected a body of troops 


prized by them, and retired without oppoſi- 


tion; and Malcolm and his ſon, endeavour- 
ing to rally their troops, were both flain on 


the pot. 


* 


Scotch hiſtorians inform us, that the vic- } 
"tory was obtained by.a notorious treachery, 
alledging, that Malcolm having reduced the 


town of Alnwick to extremities, the governor 
demanded a capitulation, and on pretence of 


preſenting the keys to the king on the point 
of a ſpear, thruſt the weapon 


into his eye, 


and killed him on the ſpot; and that prince 


Edward, ſeeing his father fall, determined to 
revenge his death; but was mortally wound- 


- 


auſe it aroſe, 


This victory, from whatever c 


was productive of numberleſs evils to Scot- 
land. Malcolm had with him on his expe- 
dition, an officer called Walter, on whom, 
for his eminent ſervices, he conferred the office 


of ſteward, or comptroller of his houſhold. 


From this officer ſprang the race of Stuarts, 
who was long veſted with the crown of Scot- 
land, and for a century with that of Eng- 
land. | | 


Margaret, ſiſter - of Edgar Atheling, and 


queen of Scotland, ſurvived the melancholy 


cataſtrophe of her huſband and ſon, but a 


very ſhort time. 


The fate of Malcolm uns much regretted, 
not only by his own ſubjects, but alſo by the 


- Engliſh, with whom he left ſeveral monu- 
ments of his liberality and devotion.” He 
Was a virtuous and valiant prince, and a ge- 
nerous benfactor, a. faithful friend, and - an. 
-hoſpitable protector of all the Engliſh Who 


of the conqueror. 
The Scots then placed 


throne, e 
was Edgar Atheling, common dupe 
caprice of monarchs. Donald's next deſign, 
was to revenge the death of his fathier and 
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often felt the dire effects of their fovereign's 


retired to his kingdom to eſcape the tyranny 


the crown on the 
head of Donald, who, on his aſcending the 


xpelled the Engliſh, amongſt whom 
to the 


brother, in order to which, he aſſembled an 


army, and in the cloſe of the ſummer, made 


an arruption into England, and waſted the 
country with fire and ſword. Rufus, imme- 


|| diately. on receiving intelligence of this, diſ- 
with ſuch expedition, that the Scots were ſur- 


patched” an army to oppoſe him, under the 
command of Duncan, natural fon of the late 
king of Scotland. As he advanced; Donald 
retreated, but was ſo cloſely purſued, that 
he was obliged to hazard a battle, and his 


army being inferior to that of the Engliſh, 


was totally. routed; and himſelf compelled to 


retire for ſhelter to the weſtern iſles. 0 


the throne, with the content of his 


By means of this victory, Duncan aſcended 
people, 
but afterwards murdered by Malfreit, earl of 


Meins, at the inſtigation of Donald, Who 
reſumed the reins of government. About the 


ſame time, William diſpatched an army, to 
ſuppreſs ſome commotions which aroſe in 


Wales, and this war deprived the Welſh of 


Rees, their king, with part of their country. 


51 % 


094. The duke of 'Normandy, 
weary of the pretences William made for de- 


laying the. execution of the treaty, ſent over 


- ambaſſadors to inſiſt on the immediate perfor- 


/ mance of the articles, or on-refuſal, to declare 


war againſt him, as a perjured prince. Rufus, 
exaſperated. by this peremptory demand, de- 
termined to attack him in the heart of bis 


dominions; accordingly, he invaded Nor- 


mandy with a powerful army, and that he 
might have ſome colour of pretence for his 


hoſtilities, deſired an interview with his bro- 


ther, and the barons of Normandy endea - 


voured an accommodation, to prevent the 
dire calamities of war. One conference proving 


ineffectual, the diſpute was referred to thoſe 


nobles who had ſigned the treaty, but this 


expedient proved as fruitleſs as the former, 
becauſe the deſign of William was not to re- 


new a treaty, but reduce his brother's terri- 
r tories, 
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and ſoon reduced ſeveral towns by arms, and 
bribing the governors. But the king of France, 
whoſe intereſt it was to keep two brothers at 
variance, marched an army to Robert's aſſiſ- 
tance, and the ſcene was immediately reverſed, 


for they ſoon retook all the places held by 


Rufus, who was ſo alarmed at the progreſs, 

that he ſent to England for a conſiderable re- 

infor cement. | Fo 
Being, however, well acquainted-with the 


avaricious diſpoſition of Philip, he determined 


to aſſail him with other arms which he could 
not withſtand. But finding that his treaſures 
were almoſt exhauſted, it was difficult to de- 
viſe a method of railing a ſum adequate to the 
demand of the preſent circumſtance. © The 


Engliſh had been already oppreſſed by griev- 


ous impoſitions, nor could he again tamper 
with their patience, yet an immediate ſupply 
could not be diſpenſed with. In this exi- 
gency therefore, William's fertile invention 
gave riſe to a project which ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes. | 
-The new levies. being aſſembled at their 
rendezvous on the ſea ſide, an officer, inform- 


ed them, by the king's direction, that they 


might repair to their reſpective homes, on 
the payment of the ten ſhillings they had re- 
ceived in lieu of proviſions. The propoſal 
was generally and goto embraced by the 
ſoldiers, who chearfully paid the money into 
the treaſury. In the mean time, William's 
ſituation in Normandy was very critical, who 
being much preſſed by Robert, in conjunction 
with his auxiliaries, ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle of Eu, where the enemy were advan- 
cing to beſiege him. The money now oppor- 
tunely arrived, and William bribed the king 
of France to retire, and by that means defeat- 
ed the deſign of his brother | 
A. D. 1095. But William was diverted 
from the proſecution of this war, by an irrup- 
tion of the Welſh, who were ravaging the 
counties of Cheſhire and Salop, and expelling 
the Engliſh and Normans from their poſſeſ- 
ſions in Wales. | eter: 
The news of theſe devaſtations brought 
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tories. He therefore commenced hoſtilities, 


was impoſſible to force them, and very often 
by ſudden attacks, ſurprized and cut off par- 
ties of his troops, ſo that he was obliged to 
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directly againſt the invaders, entered their 
country, and repaired the caſtle of Montgo. 


mery; but the Welſh, inſtead of hazarding a 


battle, retired to their mountains, where it 


retreat, after ſuſtaining much loſs, with doing 


very little damage. Notwithſtanding the dit. 
ficulties which attended this expedition, he 


reſolved on a ſecond as ſoon as he could rein. 


force his army; but he had no ſooner entered 


Wales, than he was diverted from his enter- 
1ze, by an event which required the exertion 


of all his perſonal and political abilities. 


But this ſecond expedition was relinquiſhed 


on account of receiving intelligence of the 


revolt of Robert de Mowbray, who being 
elated with his victory over the Scots, thought 
his merit had been ungenerouſly diſregarded, 
and William, who retained not the leaſt ſpark 
of gratitude, had indeed paſſed by his emi- 
nent ſervices unnoticed. This piqued the 
ambition of the earl, who determined to re- 


quite the ingratitude of the king, and to that 


purpoſe, acquainted ſeveral noblemen with 
the ſource of his diſcontent, at the ſame time 
ſuggeſting his deſign of depoſing William, 
and fixing the crown on Stephen, count of 
Albemarle, the conqueror's nephew; accord- 


ingly, they entered into a conſpiracy, and the 


* 


| 0 


late invaſions of the Scots, furniſhed Mow- 


bray with a pretence for building caſtles, lay- 
ing up large magazines, raiſing troops, and 


making other neceſſary preparations, in ap- 
pearance to defeat the Scots, but in reality 
to promote his.own deſigns. : 
In order to.come at the bottom of this de- 
ſign, William ſummoned Mowbray to attend 
him in his court held at Wincheſter, to anſwer 
for plundering four veſſels that had put into 
an Engliſh port within his juriſdiction ; but 
Robert refuſed to obey, the ſummons, unleſs 
hoſtages were ſent him, and a ſafe conduct for 
his ſecurity in going and returning. 3 55 
William, therefore, immediately changed 
the object of his enterprize, and directed his 


| march againſt Mowbray, who had fortified 
over William from Normandy, who marching || the caſtle of Bambury. The conſpirators, 
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ple of his bote laid in ambuſh fer bim, 


by which he would certainly have been ſur- 


prized, had not Gilbert de Tunbridge, one 
of the conſpirators, warned him of the dan - 
ger. Having, by this means eluded their 
deſign, he advanced to Bambury and beſieged 
the caſtle, in which was Mawbray, abettor of 
the conſpiracy. In a few days he found it 
neceſſary, from the impregnable nature of its 
ſituation, to convert the ſiege to a | blockade; 
and for that purpoſe, erected a fortreſs, which 


he called Mal-voiſin; or bad neighbour, be- 


cauſe ſo near it, that no ſupplies could be 
caried to the befieged. In this fortreſs he 
placed a ſtrong garriſon, and retired with the 
reſt of kis ary; 1/5172. 70; 55 3 19007 | 
During the blockade, Robert formed a 
ſcheme for ſurprizing Newcaſtle, but his mo- 
tions being narrowly watched by the troops in 
the fort of Mal-voifin, his deſign was defeat- 
ed, and himſelf obliged to repair to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Oſwin at Tinemouth, in which 
he and all his officers were taken' after a gal- 


lant reſiſtance. Morel, his kinſman, ſtill de- 


fended Bambury caſtle, till Robert being 
brought before the gate, with a meſſage to 
the governor and his own counteſs, import- 


ing, that on their refuſal to ſurrender they 
would be deprived of their ſight, they were 


compelled to a compliance, and Robert was 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment in 
Windfor caſtle, and his aſſociates were puniſh- 


ed with great ſeverity. Morel ſaved his life 
by making ample diſcovery of the plot; 


Hugh, earl of Shrewſbury, * obtained his 
pardon, by paying the ſum of three thouſand 
pounds ; Robert Lacy, eſcaping into. France, 
his lands were confiſcated, and beſtowed on 
his brother, who had maintained his allegiance 
to the king, The count de Eu, offered to 


ara his innocence by ſingle combat, but 


eing vanquiſhed, it was decreed, that he 
ſhould be 2 of his eyes and virility. 
William of Ardres, being convicted at the 
lame time, was ſentenced to be hanged, and 


lolemnly declared his innocence, at the place 


of execution. Tots Lb | | 

But the king had no ſooner extricated him- 
ſelf from this trouble, than he was involved 

in another, occaſioned by a diſpute with 
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"Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate 
of very haughty diſpoſition, and ſcrupuloui- 


This prelate. who was of a haughty diſpoſition, 
ing Urban the II as lawful pope, though he 


Clement, and a law had been enacted in the 


miſſion. Anſelm, to obviate the force of this 


retire to Rome. This requeſt was firſt denied, 
but afterwards granted; though, as a ſtriking 


he enjoyed during the reſidue of his 


all his intereſt with the pope for redreſs; but 
Urban not enclining to engage in his quarrel, 
he retired to a monaſtery at Lyons where he 
continued till the death of Rufus. | 
A. D. 1096. Urban's attention was too much 


ſcheme was ſet on foot by Peter, the hermit, 


| commended and enforced an engagement in 


embark in the undertaking, who having 
formed an aſſociation, aſſumed the red croſs, _ 


2 i 


ly attached to the immunities of the church, 


carried his reſentment too far in acknowledg- 


knew that. the king was rather inclined to 


late reign, prohibiting all perſons from ac- 
knowledging any pope without the king's per- 


edict, aſſerted that he had no right to inter- 
fere with eccleſiaſtical affairs; but William, 
far from adhering to this doctrine, began to 
treat him ſo roughly, that he deftred leave to 


inſtance of his diſpleaſure, he ſent an officer 
to ſearch his baggage, and ſeize his money, 
on pretence of the law, which forbad the ex- 
rtation of Silver. by” 5 
On Anſelm's departure, he appropriated to 
his own uſe the revenue of his ſee, which 


life, while the exaſperated prelate, employed 


engroſſed with the execution of the cruſade to 
intereſt himſelf in ſuch petty diſputes, This 


a fanatic friar, who having performed a pil- 
grimage to Jeruſalem, was ſo much affected 
by the ſufferings of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, 
that on his return, he repreſented to pope Ur- 
ban, the merit of delivering them from the 
tyranny of infidels. 'The pope undertook this 
pious deſign, and accordingly ; at the council 
of Clermont, where he aſſiſted in perſon, re- 


this holy enterprize. 1 | 

By promiſing thoſe that engaged remiſſion 
of their ſins and a certain enterance into hea- 
ven, he inſtigated a greatnumber of princes to 


which was ſewed on the right ſhoulder, as a 
badge of their order, Robert, duke of Nor 
NR ga mandy 
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than the gratification of his towering ambition; | 
from whence we may infer, the miſery refult- || 


gagee, and demanded of the king of France 


a determinate reſolution to extirpate all the 


pectations were rendered abortive, and he 
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mandy, was defirousof diſtinguiſhing himſelf 

in an enterprize, which attracted the eyes of | 
all Europe, but as a large ſum was required to | 
fit him out for the expedition, in a manner 
ſuitable to the dignity of his character, and 
his finances were low, he mortgaged his dutehy 
to his brother William for ten thouſand marks. 
Rufus 'gladly embraced the propoſal, but as 


his kingdom was greatly exhauſted by former 


exactions, he concerted another expedient, 
equally productive of his deſign. He ied 


{ecularsandeccleſiaſtics, and his requeſt having 
the air of a command, extorted compliance. 
Some eccleſiaſtics, who pleaded poverty, were 
under a neceſſity of melting down the plate of 
their churches in order to furniſh his demand. 
William having thus raifed the ſum demand-- 
ed, went to Normandy to pay it into the 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
for a lone to the richeſt of his ſubjects, both 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hands of his brother, who ſet out on the Cru- 
ſade, and was preſent at the taking of Nice, || which they barbaroufly ravaged, while the 


| two kings, unprepared for the attack, were 


Antioch and Jeruſalem, in all 'which places 
he greatly diſtinguiſhed his valour. 4-4 

From this circumſtance we may learn the 
different characters of the two brothers, as 
well as the intrinſic merit of actions. Robert 


"PEPE! 


conducive to a laudable and honourable deſign, | 
preferring even the mortgage of his dutchy to 


ing to the Engliſh, from the preference of 
the Conqueror, to the younger brother. 
As ſoon as his brother Robert was ſet out, 


» 2 


the king took poſſeſſion of Normandy as mort- 
part of the Vexin , on pretence of its apper- 
taining to the dutehy; and Philip's refuſal 
produced a war, which ended in a year with- 
out affording any memorable tranſaction. 


William, on his return from Normandy, re- 


ſumed his operations againſt the Welſn, with 


males of that nation. But his ſanguine ex- 


on 


| 
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was" obliged to deſiſt from his deſign, after 
ſuſtaining conſiderable los. 
A., D. 1098. A revolution happening at 


| this time in Scotland by the uſürpation of 


Donald Bane, who had been driven out of this 
kingdom, William permitted Edgar Atheling 
to raiſe a body of forces to effect the reſtoration 
of his nephew Edgar, and the Engliſn army 
defeating) the uſurper's forces, the young prince 
was placed on the chrone of his anceſtors. 
The king could not undertake this expe. 
dition in perſon, as the revolt of tlie province 
of La Maine, obliged him to repair thither, and 
inveſt che capital. During his abſence, the 
Welſh were expoſed to dreadful outrages, bj 
the perfidy of one of their .own: noblemen. 
Owen, father - in- law to Griffin and Cadogan, 
king of Wales, being diſguſted with theſt 
princes, had privately invited the earls of 
Cheſter: and Shrewſbury into the country, 


ſurprized, and obliged to retire into Ireland, 
and leave the country to the. mercy of the 
Engliſh, who penetrated into the iſle of An- 
gleſey, and waſfted it with fire and ſword. In 
the career of their devaſtations, Magnus, 
king of Norway, determined à deſcent upon 
Angleſey, and the Engliſh oppoſing his land. 
ing, an engagement enſued, in which tie 
earl of Shewfbury being ſlain, his troops re. 
ceded, and the Norwegians took poſſeſſion 
of the breach, but as there was no plunder 
left, they reimbarked and departed. 

The nation was at this time afflicted with 
a dearth, which was the more ſenſible on 
account of the heavy taxes with which the 


king loaded the people, meerly to carry on 


-magnificient buildings, Which might hart 
been poſtponed to a more favourable op pol- 
tunity. A bridge had long been built over 
the Thames, but being of light ſtructure, 


had been carried away by the floods. This 
he not only rebuilt in a durable manner, but 


raiſed a new wall and rampart round the Io er, 
About the ſame time allo, Weſtminſter· hal 
was built, which, though one aof the largeſt in 
Europe, on/his return to Normandy, ius 70” 
gance affected todeſpiſe as a petty hed- e 
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During the kings reſidence in Normandy, | 


Maine, by force of arms, from Helie de la 
Fleche, who had taken poſſeſſion of that 
rovince, under r of ſome agreement 
wich Robert, before his departure for the 
Holy Land. The inhabitants declared for 
La Fleche, and ſo blocked up the paſſes, that 
William could not enter their country, till 
his general, Rober Beleſme, had the good 
fortune to take Helie in an ambuſcade. En- 
couraged by this repriſal, the king raiſed a 
very powertul army, hoping to reduce the. 
province without op 
very obſtinate reſiſtance, from Fulk Rechen, 


country in vaſſallage, and was obliged to pur- 
chaſe a treaty of peace, by which he was reſ⸗ 
tored to the poſſeſſion of La Main, in con- 
ſidleration of the releaſe of Helie, with all the 
priſoners he had taken. The inhabitants of 
Mans, capital of the province, ſurrendered to 
William and took the oath of allegiance. 

A. D. 1099. William having executed his 
deſigns in Normandy, returned to England in 
the ſpring, and about midſummer, as he was 
hunting in New Foreſt, was informed by a 
meſſenger, that the dity of Mans was inveſted 
by Hehe, who added, that the garriſon muſt 
{urrender, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. Rufus diſ- 
patched the meſſenger, with aſſurances that he 
would be with the beſieged in eight days. 
Then calling aloud to his attendants, © you 
that love me, follow me, immediately di- 
rected his courſe to Dartmouth, where he ar- 
ved that very day, and found a veſſel wait- 
ng to ſail, The maſter was ordered imme- 
diately to weigh anchor, which he declined, 


poſition, but met with | 


— 
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The Cruſaders having taken the city of 


* 
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he had endeayoured in vain to recover La || Jeruſalem about this time, and intending to 
| erect it into a kingdom, offered it to Robert, 


duke of Normandy, but on his declining that 
dignity, it was conferred on Godfrey of 
Bouillon, whoſe valour and conduct had 
greatly conduced to the ſucceſs of this ex- 
pedition. | 
This ſucceſs inflamed the deſire of fighting 


| againſt the infidels to ſuch a degree; that 


among others Willlam duke of Guienne was 
animated to take the croſs, levy an army, 
and proceed to the aſſiſtance of the chriſtians 
in the Holy Land. But as his revenues were 
not adequate to the demand of his deſign, 
he alſo had recourſe to the king of England, 
who agreed to advance the ſum required, on 
the ſame terms, as had been accepted by his 
brother Robert. Accordingly, William 6t- 
ed out a powerful armament in England, 
deſigning to carry the treaſure over in perſon, 


59 avoid all further troubles, and that he 


might be put in actual poſſeſſion of the mort- 


gaged territories. 


While the preparations were making, he 


met with an accident that put an end to his 


? 


alledging the hazard of putting out to ſea in 
lach iqually and boiſterous weather. But the 
ing repeated his command, adding, < didſt 
thou ever hear of a king been drowned?” 
Next morning he arrived at Barfleur, whence 


| © the purpoſe hereafter.” 


ne poſted to Bonneville, where he aſſembled | 


nis forces and marched to the relief of the 
garriſon of La Maine. Helie, on the news 
ot William's approach, raiſed the ſiege and 
retired to Chateau de Loin. After this he 
turned to England, and purſued that diver- 
lion, which this affair had interrupted. 


ambition and his life. One morning as he 
mounted his horſe, to purſue his favourite di- 
verſion of hunting, a monk, in conſequence of 
a dream which preſaged his death, warned 
him from going forth that day. As he paid 
but little regard to monkiſh ſuperſtition, and 
at the ſame time imagined, that their great 
pretence of concern for his welfare, was a diſ- 


guiſe of venality, he ordered Fitz-hamon, his 


treaſurer, to pay the monk a hundred ſhillings, 
and jeſtingly ſaid, the monk dreams like a 
*< monk, and wants ſomewhat in return for 
* his dream, let him have a hundred ſhillings, 
but bid him remember to dream more to 

The king was attended that day, by Wal- 
ter 'Tyrrel, a French knight, and famous 
archer, who on that account generally at- 
tended him 1n thoſe, excurſions. Towards 
evening, find.ng that they had ſeparated from 
the reſt of the company, the king alighted to 
wait for their coming up; when a ſtag N 
by, he let fly an arrow, wounded the animal, 


and afterwards chaſed him in hopes of ſeeing 
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him, fall, when Tyrrel, ſhooting at the ſame || ſpeaking was thick and ſtammering, eſpeci- 
ſtag® pierced the king through the heart, and || ally when actuated by paſſion, to which he 
he expired immediately. vas much addicted: As Rufus had the miſ. 
 Tyrrel, the innocent author of his death, || fortune to exaſperate the monks by ſeizing 
being terrified at the accident, galloped away || on their revenues, it is no wonder that they 
to the fea fide, where he found a veſſel, in || have been induſtrious to blacken his charac. 
which he was conveyed to the continent. || ter; though he certainly had many - faults, 
The king's corpſe being found by ſome pea- His behaviour towards the Engliſh manifeſts 
ſants, in croſſing the foreſt, they conveyed | his ingratitude, and proves that he was re. 
it in a cart to the biſhop's palace at Win- gardleſs of his word and his oath. The man- 
cheſter, and next day it was interred with || ner in which he treated his brothers, evinces 
little ceremony and leſs lamentation. | his want of natural affection, and his impri- 
Thus fell William on the ſecond day of | ſoning his ſubjects, ſnews that he was void 
Augult in the year 1100, in the forty-fourth || both of juſtice and humanity. To ſum up 
year of his age, after a reign of twelve years, | his character in few words, he appears to 
ten months, and twenty-three days. have had every vice that rendered his father 
William Rufus was of a middling ſtature | odious, without poſſeſſing a ſingle virtue 

and robuſt conſtitution, His manner of || that compenſated for his own. 
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HENRY I. ſurnamed BEAUCLERCK. 


A. D. ENRY, theyoungeſt fonof the || the point of being decided by the ſword but 
1100, Conqueror, was in his youth || during the conteſt, ſeveral lords came to Win- 


nn 


had a great proſpect of happineſs under his 


educated with great ſtrict- 
neſs, and on account of his improvements 
acquired the ſurname of Beauclerck, or good 
Scholar. Though the kingdom of England 


auſpices ; it was at this time greatly divided 
between affection and intereſt; Robert, by his 


good - nature and generoſity had conciliated 
their affection; but his indolence had at the 
ſame time excited their ſuſpicion of his capa- 
city for government; while Henry, who had 
the advantage of being on the ſpot on the de- 
miſe of his brother, took the moſt effectual 


method to ſecure the crown. He no ſooner 


heard of the accident which befell his brother, 


then he rode full ſpeed to Wincheſter, where 
he demanded the keys of the treaſury, then in 


the hands of William de Breteuil, eldeſt ſon 


of William Fitzoſborn formerly earl of Here- 
ford, That nobleman refuſed to deliver his 
charge, alledging, they were bound by oath, 


to acknowledge the duke of Normandy as 


king, and that he reſolved to reſerve the trea- 


ſure and his allegiance. The diſpute was on 


| cheſter, eſpouſed the cauſe of Henry, and com- 


pelled Breteuil to ſurrendęr the treaſure, part 
of which they expected as a reward for this 
important ſervice, _ . 
Henry, thinking himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom, began to exerciſe the authority of 
a king, in appointing Giffard to the office of 
chancellor, after which he ſet out for London, 
attended with the univerſal acclamations of 
the people. Soon after his arrival he repaired 
to Wincheſter, where he was crowned by 
Maurice, biſhop of London, having taken 
the coronation oath, by which he promiſed 
to aboliſh the unjuſt meaſures that prevailed 
during the reign of his brother, and to in- 
ſtitute as well as revive the moſt ſalutary laws. 
The whole revolution was completed in ſixty- 
ſx hours after the death of Rufus, 1o ſtre- 
nuouſly did Henry exert himſelf, in anti- 
cipating every obſtacle that might bar his 
way to the throne of England. ; 
As the coronation oath had been violated 
by the late king, Henry gave the nation the 


greateſt ſecurity, by publiſhing 2 charter hc 
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ſame day, confirming the privileges of his country ; but the artful prelate found means 


ſubjects, and redreſſing the grievances un- 
der which they laboured. 5 
which was diſperſed throughout the king- 
dom, the churches were reſtored to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of all their immunities, and exempted 
from all the impoſitions they had ſuſtained 
from the tyranny of Rufus, eſpecially that of 
reſerving ſees for the king's uſe, and diſpoſing. 
of them without any regard to merit or ca- 
pacity. He aboliſhed the exceſſive fines 
which was exacted from the heirs of noble- 
men, on their taking poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
at the death of former incumbents; he per- 
mitted all vaſſals of the crown to dipole of 
their children in marriage, according to 
their own pleaſure, except to the kings ene- 
mies; he appointed the mothers, or neareſt 
relations, guardians to minors; he eſtabliſhed 
a ſtandard for weights and meaſures through- 
out the kingdom; he remitted all fines, mulcts, 
and debts in the exchequer, ariſing from de- 
layed proſecutions, permitted the barons to 
bequeath their eſtates by will, and inſtituted 
a deed, regulating the diſpoſal of the pro- 
perty of thoſe who died inteſtate ; he granted 
a general pardon for all offences committed 
before his-coronation ; exempted all military 
officers from gelds, talliages and benevolences, 
to all of which, he added a very material ar- 
_ ticle, equally grateful to the Normans and 
Engliſh, which was the revival of the laws that 
were in force during the reigns of the Saxon 
kings, but which had been aboliſhed ſince the 
conqueſt. x 

In ſhort, the laws of king Edward were 
revived and enforced; and all depredation and 
rapine was forgiven on condition, that the 
perpetrators made immediate ſatisfaction and 
reſtitution. Purſuant to this laudable ſcheme 
of ſound policy, he baniſhed from his court 
all the inſtruments of his brother's debauchery 
and lawleſs power. He aboliſhed the Cur- 
tew, which the Engliſh could not but deem a 
badge of their ſlavery, and to convince them 
of his ſincerity, committed the biſhop of 
Durham, inſtigator of all the oppreſſions in the 
late reign, cloſe priſoner to the tower, having 
ſtripped him of his dignity and revenue, in 
order to give him up to the juſtice of bis 


7 this deed, 


| 


to elude the deſign, and eſcape from thence 
into France, where he endeavoured to em- 
broil that government he could no longer 
direct, 

As the citizens of London had ſignally e- 
ſpouſed his intereſt, he rewarded their zeal 
with granting them a charter of very extenſive 


privileges; and to obtain the favour of the 


Engliſh in general, recalled Anſelm, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who was become very po- 
pular, thro* the influence of the monks, who 


now enjoyed the greater part of the benefices 


in the kingdom. Henry, in a letter to this 
his abſence, adding a cordial invitation to re- 
ſume his functions in England, intimating at 
the ſame time, his deſign of ꝓeing guided by 
his direction. The archbiſhop, joyfully em- 
braced this opportunity of reviſiting England, 
and on landing in Kent, was received with 


_ univerſal demonſtrations of joy and reſpect. 


As his character had been injured on ac- 
count of his promiſcuous amours, Henry, in 
order to retrieve it, determined to enter into 
marriage with Matilda, daughter to Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, by Margaret, ſiſter to Ed- 
gar Atheling. This princeſs had been brought 


up by her uncle from Scotland, and educated 


in a nunnery at Wincheſter, under the care of 
her aunt Chriſtian. - She was not only a lady 


of moſt deſirable accompliſhments, mental 


and perſonal, but alſo an unexceptionable 
match in point of intereſt ; her uncle Edgar 
having no children, and the old Engliſh party 
eſteeming her as the only ſurvivor of the 
Cerdic race, from whom they might expect 
continuance of that venerable line. Nothing 
therefore, could tend more to promote his 
deſign, than the union of the Norman and 
Engliſh blood royal. | 

But as this princeſs had worn the veil, 
though not a profeſſed nun, it was neceſſary 
to have the approbation of archbiſhop An- 
ſelm, who in order to determine the affair to 


the ſatisfaction of the king, as well as the na- 
tion, aſſembled a council at Lambeth, where 


he ſo enforced his arguments for Matilda's 


liberty to marry, as to obviate every negative 
| -Plea, and the nuptials were celebrated with 


prelate, apologized for his being crowned in 


great 
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great magnificence, to the general ſatis faction 
of the people of both kingdoms. 

A. D. 1101. During theſe tranſactions, duke 
Robert returned to Normandy, and reſumed 


the government without oppoſition ; but tho? | 


the dutchy had heen mortgaged to William, 
Henry deemed it imprudent to claim that 
part of the ſucceſſion. 
did not ſtifle the reſentment of Robert againſt 
his brother, who ſupplanted him in his ab- 
lence, He publicly declared, that he would 
take the firſt opportunity of aſſerting his right 


to the crown of England, and was encouraged 


in this reſolution by Ranulph, biſhop of 
Durham, and by the concurrence of ſeveral 
Norman lords, having found means to raiſe a 


conſiderable army, he began to prepare for 


BESS 


-people. Accordingly, many public meetings | 


an invaſion. In the mean time, the people 
were variouſly affected by the report of Ro- 
bert's making preparations for aſſerting his 
right. Some were for perſevering in their 
allegiance to the king; while others, though 
fatisfied with the king's adminiſtration, ob- 


jected to his right of claim, ſo that Henry 


held his crown by a very precarious tenure. 
Finding that his ſubjects fltictuated in their 
inclinations between him and his brother, 


notwithſtanding the popular meaſures he had 
taken, he applied to Anſelm, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who, at his ſollicitation, under- 
took to mediate between the king and his 


were held, and many articles of limitation pro- 


poſed by the people; till at length, the arch- | 


biſhop, by an eloquent harangue, on the ad- 


vantages accruing to the nation, from Henry's 


wiſe and impartial government, the dreadful 


effects of civil war, added to his poſitive aſſu- 


rance, that the king would perſcvere in the 
performance vf the promiſes he had made, ap- 


peaſed their clamour, and gained their alle- 


iance. 

Robert did not, however, deſiſt from his pre- 
parations for invading England; and his party 
had ſo artfully conducted matters, that great 
part of the fleet, which Henry had fitted out 
to oppoſe him, declared i in his favour. The 


Engliſh continued their allegiance to Henry, 
of whom he raiſed a powerful army, and as 
Anſelm could not now recede from his pro- ö 


But this forbearance 
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raiſe of concurrence, he very Rirenuouſly ex 
erted himſelf in his ſervice. His coffers his 
intereſt, and his eloquence, were devoted to 
his ſervice, and in ſhort, he laboured ſo inde- 
fatigably, that he brought over ſeveral no- 
blemen to Henry's par | 
The defection of the fleet facilitated the 
duke's landing at Portſmouth, where he was 
received without oppoſition, | and joined by 
numbers, who aſſured him, that the kingdom 
was well affected to his cauſe, and that Henry 
would ſoon be abandoned by the whole nation. 
But Henry, who had not been idle during his 
brother's preparations, marched at the head 
of a numerous army to Penſey in Suſſex, and 
now owed the retainment of the crown to the 
zeal and authority of Anſelm. Indefatigable 
in his intereſt, he attended every meeting, 
both of the officers and ſoldiers, where he 
harangued them fo pathetically, that he ex- 


torted, not only allegiance to the king, but 


allo a general declaration, that they would 
ſacrifice their lives in his ſervice. Soon after 
this the king's forces marching from Penſey, 
the rivals were ſoon in view of each other, and 
equally unwilling to hazard a battle. 

Robert had been diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations, was convinced of his brother's 
military capacity, and alſo ſenſible, that his 


failure in this enterprize, would not only de- 


prive him of all proſpe& of the crown of 
England, but alſo his poſſeſſion of the m_ 
of Normandy, Henry, on the other han 

was perſuaded of the vaſt importance of the 
deciſion of a battle, and the precarious in- 


tereſt on which he relied for ſupport. Anſelm, 


obſerving the irreſolution of both command- 
ers, embraced this opportunity of interpoſing 
his mediation z which was ſupported by all 
the noblemen and ptelates of both armies. 
An accommodation was accordingly fet on 
foot, 'and a treaty of peace concluded, on 
condition that Robert ſhould renounce his 
claim to England, in conſideration of an 
annual ſtipend from Henry, of three thouſand 
marks of filver, and reſigning all the places 
he poſſeſſed in Normandy. It was alſo ſtipu- 
lated, that if one of the brothers ſhould die 
without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed; 


and that the adherents of each party ſhould 
| 8 
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be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, || ſiege, and therefore thinking it impregna- 
whether in England or Normandy, ble, he had recourſe to the all conquering 
Henry, having eſtabliſhed himſelf on the power of gold, by which Traggps he obtained 
throne by this accommodation, could not with- || the intereſt of Pantolf, go or of Stafford 
out \ reſentment remember thoſe by whom he || caſtle, who, uſing his inffuencewith the com- 
had been brought into ſo great peril, and tho? | manders of Bridgnorth, purſuaded them, on 
at firſt he executed the articles of the treaty, || certain conſiderations, to ſurrender, 
yet he was reſolved to puniſh every perſon of || During the ſiege of Bridgnorth, the prin- 
conſequence, who had joined Robert, as ſoon || cipal nobility of England came in a body to 
as he could ſuggeſt plauſible pretences for || the king, to intercede in behalf of earl Robert, 
gratifying his revenge. | but he refuſed to liſten to any term of accom- 
He ſeems to have levelled his reſentment || modation. Having reduced Bridgnorth, he 
in a peculiar manner againſt Robert de Be- || directed his march towards Shrewſbury, but 
leſme, earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, who || before his arrival, the earl, finding his affairs 
had been a princzpal abettor in this attempt. || grown deſperate, acknowledged his crime, 
To fatiate his revenge, he employed ſpies || furrendered at diſcretion, and ſubmitted him- 
conſtantly to beſet him, who took ſuch ad- || felf to the mercy of the king, who, on condi- 
vantages of his impetuoſity of temper, and || tion of reſigning Arundel, and the reſt of his 
| | caſtles, permitted him to retire to Normandy, 
cient matter of indictment, conſiſting of five || but confiſcated his vaſt eſtate, and revenged 
and forty different articles, which were deli- | his rebellion on his brother, and Roger, earl 
vered into his hand while he attended at court. of Lancaſhire, Arnulp de Montgomery, lord 
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unguarded behaviour, that they found ſuffi- 


He deſired to be indulged with time for pre- || of Pembrokeſhire; Robert de Pontefract, and 2 
paring an anſwer, but inſtead of employing || Robert de Malet; were alſo, as objects of his \ 
It in that manner, devoted it to the fortifica- || reſentment, deprived of their eſtates, and 
tion of caſtles, and putting himſelf in a || baniſhed the kingdom. , 61 Re Wy 
poſture of defence. | Theſe meaſures, though arbitrary, were 
A. D. 1102. The king, on receiving intel- || politic, as they reduced the exorbitant power 

ligence of this proclaimed him a traitor, and of the nobility,. and enabled the king to par- 
advanced againſt him at the head of an army, || cel out their lands amongſt his needy adhe- 
which being of ſo ſuperior a force, he ſoon || rents, by which he ſecured their attachment, 
made himſelf maſter of Shrewſbury, where || and ſubſtituted ſerviceable vaſſals in the room 
Robert de Beleſme dared not to face him, || of dangerous rivals. But Henry was more 
The king then inveſted his caſtle at Arundel, | embarraſſed by Anſelm, archbiſhop of Can- 
but the garriſon deſiring leave to ſend to their || terbury, than the combined power of thoſe 
lord to know whether be would defend or || lords. This prelate had determined to intro» 
deliver up the fortreſs, Henry indulged them || duce and eſtabliſh the monkiſh doctrine of 
in their requeſt, and leaving a ſufficient num- celibacy among the clergy, and to wreſt from 
ber of troops to blockade the caſtle, ſent the || the king, the inveſtiture of biſhops and ab- 
biſhop of Lincoln to beſiege Tikehill, while || bots. To theſe ends, he convened a ſynod, 
he marched in perſon into Shropſhire, the || in which, at his inſtigation, all married prieſts 
greateſt part of which belonged to the rebel. were excommunicated, though they were at 
His firſt attempt was upon Bridgnorth, at that || that time very numerous in England. 
time accounted the ſtrongeſt place in England, This decree paſſed without any oppoſition | 
and well ſupplied with men, ammunition, and || from the king, who did not think it his intereſt 
proviſions. The garriſon, conſiſting of a to concern himſelf in that affair. It is re- 
body of Welſh, eighty ſtipendiary ſoldiers, and || marked, and with much propriety, that tho? 

_ a conſiderable number of the earl's followers, || Anſelm's intentions were applauded, they 
made ſo vigorons a defence, that after inveſt- would in the end prove of much more dan- 
ing it three weeks he made no advance in the || gerous conſequence, than granting them liberty 
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149 A. D. 1103. 


of marrying, by exciting N to ack a 
ſion of practices, much more derogatory to 
their nature as, men, and thee function as 
eccleſiaſtics. 
Ihe archbiſhop havin . poſitive 
orders from the pope, infſting on the punc- 
tual obſervance of the canons, relative to 
lay inveſtiture ; in conſequence of which, 
he refuſed to conſecrate ſome biſhops. whom 
the king had nominated. A diſpute enſued, 
and Anſelm determined to repreſent the caſe 
in perſon to. pope Paſcal II. by whole imme- 
diate direction he had engaged in his attempt. 
He was accompanied by thoſe prelates who 


concurred in his deſign; and Henry diſpatch- | 


ed the biſhops of orwich and 3 
together with William de Warlewaaſt, 


eccleſiaſtic of profound learning, to defend | 


| his cauſe before the Roman Pontiff. 


| his ſubjects in that dutchy, 
retaliating the lofſes he had ſuſtained in Eng- 


S } 


"HK rio F. 
of 8 who reſtored William de Wars 


renne to the poſſeſſion of his large eſtates in 


England; but no advantage accrued to Robert 


from this enterprize, who returned to his do- 


minions, conſcious of his raſh, en 


tated conduct. 


A. D. 1104. The earl 5 Shrewſbury, after 


the loſs of bk eſtates in England, retired to 
: Normandy, where, in order to revenge him- 


ſelf on the King, he invaded the properties of 
under pretence of 


land. Robert, lulled by his natural indolence, 
and indulging riot and luxury, remained un- 
concerned in the midft of theſe exceſſes; had 
he indeed exerted himſelf, it could not have 
availed, for he had already ſold or Mort- 
gaged all his eſtates, except the city of 
Rouen, where he ſquandered his time in 


trifling amuſements. 

The earl was encouraged by the indolence 
of the duke, to perſiſt in his outrages; till at 
length, Robert, rouzed by the inceſſant cla- 
mour of the people, raiſed an army to ſuppreſs 
theſe commotions, but was defeated. The am- 
bitious Beleſme, elated with this guccels, be- 
gan to cheriſh ſome hopes of becoming maſter 
of the whole dutchy. In the career of this 
rapid progreſs, he was joined by William, ear! 

of Mortagne, fon of duke Robert, and eldeſt * 
of William the Conqueror's half brother's, 
another malecontent. This nobleman claim- 


But notwithftanding all their repreſenta- 
tions, the pope remained immoveably fixed 
not to make the leaſt conceſſion, and even 
threatened to excommunicate Henry, whom 
he found as zealous in maintaining his pre- 
rogative, At length, it was propoſed, in 
order to-mitigate the rigour of each party, 
that the biſhops and abbots ſhould do homage 

to the king, and that he ſhould reſign the 
inveſtiture of benefices. 

A. D. 1103. About this time William de 
Warren, earl of Surrey, retiring to Normandy, 
and complaining to the duke of the loſs-of 
his earldom in his cauſe; Robert came over || ed the earldom of. Kent, as heir to Odo, bi- 
to England, to requeſt the reſtitution of his || ſhop of Bayeux, who had accompanied the 
lands and honours, Henry, improving this duke of Normandy in his expedition to the 
application, very ſeverely upbraided him with || Holy Land, and died at Palermo, in Sicily. 
breach of treaty, by protecting and ſuſtaining || Irritated by an abſolute denial, he behaved 

the Engliſh rebels, particularly the earl of || to the king with ſuch inſolence, that as a 
Shrewſbury, to whom he had granted his fa- || puniſhmene for his diſobedience, he was dif- 
ther's demeſnes in Normandy. This reply || poſſeſſed of the earldom of Cornwall. | 
damped the ſpirit of Robert, who began to The indolent Robert was ſo harraſſed by the 
fear that his expedition would be attended || united efforts of theſe noblemen, that he was 
with the forfeiture of all the advantages re- || compelled to patch up a peace upon any terms. 
ſulting from the treaty with his brother. He || A. D. 1105. The Normans having no 

therefore thought it moſt expedient to deſiſt | hopes of protection from their duke, Serlo, 
from his application, have recourſe to the in- the biſhop, and Ralph abbot of Seez embark- 
terpoſition of the queen, and even remit,the ed for England, and implored the affiſtance 
payment of his penſion, | of Henry, who gladly embraced ſo plauſible 


This ſeaſonable conceſſion appeaſed the rage j| a pretence, ſpeedily collected an Ys ted 
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wide in as That he might veil 
his deſign with a ſpecious pretext, previous 


to his embarkation, he repreſented to his 
brother in a letter, that the Normans, from 
his conduct, were juſtified in their complaint; 


that the inglorious peace he had made, ex- 


ſed them to continual ravages; that their 
diſtreſſes compelled them to apply to him for 
relief, which on his neglect, he was deter- 
mined to grant. 

On his arrival, he received the compliments 
of the nobility, and afterwards attacked and 
reduced ſeveral places of importance, while 
Robert remained inactive, unable to antici- 
pate his projects, or ſtop the progreſs of his 
arms. The duke of Bretagne, and count of 


Anjou, for their own ſecurity, allowed Hen- 


ry to place garriſons in ſome of their frontier 
places, rather than reduce the whole dutchy, 
ſenſible that a peace on any terms, muſt tend 
greatly to their diſadvantage. In this man- 
ner he extended his arms, and towards the 
end of the campaign, returned to England 
to recruit his forces. 

While Henry thus declared himſelf the 
protector of the diſtreſſed Normans, he bur- 
thened his on ſubjects with grie vous taxes, 
under pretence of maintaining the war with 
two tyrants, in which the Engliſh had not the 
leaſt concern; and by that means proved 
himſelf to be an arbitrary, Poftive, and im- 
placable tyrant. 

The duke at length, rouzed from his becher 
gy by the deplorable ſituation of his affairs, 
reſolved to make an appeal to the affection of 
his brother, and therefore repaired to England, 
with the deluſive hope of prevailing on him 
to deſiſt from his enterprize, and reſtore the 
towns he had taken. But ſo repugnant was 
the event to his expectation, that Henry not 
only rejected his application, but infinuated 
to him, that he might think himſelf happy 
in being permitted to return. This arrogant 
behaviour ſo incenſed Robert, that he could 
not ſtifle his reſentment, but vented it in ſe- 


veral loud acclamations againſt Henry, and 


on his return to Normandy, entered into a 
Cloſe alliance with the earls of ter 
and Mortagne. 


As ſoon as Robert dilappeared, TeArys ei- 


141 
ther from a remorſe of conſcience on account 
of his iniquitous proceedings againſt his bro- 
ther, or from an apprehenſion of ſome diſ- 
turbances ariſing in his abſence, aſſembled a 
general council, in order to conciliate the 
affections of his ſubjects. To this end he 
repreſented the failings and infirmities of his 
| brother, as well as the contempt that prince 
had expreſſed for the Engliſh; he aggravated 
| the oppreſſions under which the Normans 
groaned, and endeavoured to perſuade the - 
Engliſh, it was incumbent on them to relieve 
a miſerable people. On the other hand, he 
reminded them of the popular actions of his 
reign, and inſtanced particularly, the grand 
charter of privileges, he had granted at his 
coronation; he aſſured them of his reſolution, 
of adhering to the moſt impartial and equi- 
table adminiſtration of juſtice, and concluded 
his harangue, with obſerving, that he confided 
in the affection of his ſubjects, as an inſupera- 
ble barrier againſt the deſigns of his enemies. 
This ſpeech had its deſired effect upon the 
audience, who aſſured the king that they were 
ready to ſacrifice their lives and intereſts in 
his defence. ©. 

A. D. 1106. Henry, who had waited for 
this favourable opportunity, in order to carry. 
his projects into execution, took the advan- 
tage of their declaration, to levy an enor- 
mous tax, which enabled him to croſs the lea, 
in order to compleat the conqueſt of Norman- 
dy. The campaign was opened with the ſiege 
of Tinchebray, wh finding its garriſon nu- 
merous, and ſtores plenteous, he turned the 


ſiege into a blockade, and built a fort near it, 


in which he left ſome ſoldiers, to keep it in 

awe. The earl of Mortagne, however, ſoon 
ſurprized the fort, put the garriſon to the 
ſword, and relieved the town. Duke Robert 
was not only joined by the earls of Shrewſ- 

bury and Mortagne, but alſo ſupported by 
ſome Norman lords, who had detected the 
ſelfiſn motives of Henry, and were conſequent- 
ly averſe to his government; he therefore de- 


termined, at the inſtigation of his friends, to 
hazard a general and deciſive battle. In conſe- 
quence o of this reſolution, the forces of the al- 
hes joined, and ee in a body _ the 
enemy. 
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The king s army was on this occaſion com- 
manded by ſeveral noblemen of diſtinguiſhed 
valour, The firſt charge was given by the 
duke of Normandy, who attacked the main 
body of the Engliſh withgreat fury, and bein 
3 by the earl of Mortagne, compell, 
them to recede and almoſt put them to flight. 
But the earl of Shrewſbury, who commanded 


one of the wings, being at the ſame time put || 


to flight, and the king advancing with a 
freſh body of horſe to ſuſtain the centre, the 
Engliſh rallied immediately, and Robert's 
forces, impaired by Beleſme's defeat, as well 
as overpowered by numbers, were compelled 
to flight. 

The earl of Shrewſbury ſaved himſelf by 


flight, but the duke choſe rather to be taken 


priſoner, than turn his back "__ enemy; 
and his example was followed by the earl of 
Mortagne, and Edgar Atheling, who had 
continued with Robert, ever ſince his return 
from Paleſtine. Prince Edgar, who had often 
been the ſport of fortune, was releaſed, as a 
perſon of no conſequence in England, when 


he retired into the country, from the hurry 
and tumult of ambition, where he died of 


extreme age, with the character of a good, 
inoffenſive, but weak man. Duke Robert 
and the earl were ſent into England, but con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment ; and the 
former, though he had been formerly inſtru- 
mental to the ſurrender of Rouen, and many 
fortreſſes in Normandy, was difingenuouſly 
kept in confinement by his brother, for the 
fpace of twenty- _— Fe in Cardiff caſtle, 
where he ended a life captivity. 

Such was the unhappy fate of Robert, whoſe 
natural lenity was incapable of inflicting, on 
the moſt abandoned delinquent or inveterate 
enemy, the cruel puniſhment he ſuſtained from 
an inhuman brother, whoſe life he had ſo ge- 
nerouſly ſaved, at the ſiege of Mount St. 
Michael. 


A. D. 1106. The treatment of this a: | 


nate prince during his captivity, is variouſly 
repreſented, as well as the motives and cauſe 
of it; but no reaſon can even palliate, much 
leſs juſtify, ſo palpable a breach of humanity, 
and the more binding ties of conſanguinity. 


The victory of Tinchebray having Lond 
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Henry in poſſeſſion of moſt part of Normandy; 


nothing was wanting to complete its reduction, 
but the ſubjection of Robert de Beleſme, who 
by the mediation of the earl of Maine, was 
received into favour, and reſtored to the 
greateſt 5 of his paternal poſſeſſions in 

The Hh after theſe ſucceſſes, 
returned in triumph to England, and imme- 
diately ſummoned a council, to reform ſeveral 


| abuſes that had crept into the government, 


and much oppreſſed the common people. 
By the feudal law, the tenants on the crown 
demeſnes, were obliged to accommodate the 
king, and his retinue, when he travelled. 
The people were by this means much aggriev- 
ed, by the enormous s outrages of thote who ' 
followed the court. Theſe attendants had 
frequently waſted the country through which 
they paſſed, inſulted the tenants, violated the 
chaſtity of their wives and daughters, and 
behaved in ſo brutal a manner, that the peo- 
ple, alarmed at the king's approach, fre- 
quently deſerted their habitations, and retired 


with their families and effects i into woods and 


receſſes. 
In order to put a ſtop to theſe oficeedings,: 
he iſſued a proclamation, that every perſon: 


| found guilty of theſe crimes, ſhould be puniſh» 


ed with the Joſs of his eye, or ſome other 
member. 

A. D. 1107, The coin of the Kingdom 
being debaſed, he publiſhed an ordinance, 
that all who counterfeited the ſame, ſhould 
on conviction, be deprived of their eyes and 
virility. Theſe ſalutary laws, induced the 
people to conceive happy omens of the equity. 
and moderation of Henry, had they not been 
followed by an immediate reverſion of con- 
duct. Elated with his conqueſt of Normandy, 
he threw off the reſtraint under which he had 
diſguiſed his arbitrary diſpoſition, baniſped 
all his former affability, and ruled regardleſs 
of the charter Which he granted on * accef 


ſion to the throne. 


Anſelm was the only perſon who engriied 
any part of his eſteem, or kept him under any 
degree of awe ; but all this aroſe; from a mo- 


tive of fear, as he ſtill remembered how that 
prelate had expedited a bull for a. excom- 
- munication. | | 


1 . 


A. D. 11e. HENRY I, furnamed B 
The archbiſhop reſolved to avail himſelf of 
this favourable juncture, to execute the ſcheme 

he had formed againſt the married elexgy. Ac- 
cordingly, he called a ſynod, to deliberate on 
meaſures neceſſary for enforcing the canons 
againſt the marriage of prieſts, and the former 
being deemed ineffectual, it was decreed, that | 


wy 


| by a treaty concluded between Lewis le Groſs, 


——— 43 * . 
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king of France, and Fulk, count of Anjou, 
for eſtabliſhing William, ſon of Robert, in 
poſſeſſion of his father's dominions. 
When the unfortunate Robert was carried 
over priſoner to England, this young prince 
was committed to the care of Elias, count of 


all married prieſts ſhould put away their 
wives, on pain of immediate ſuſpenſion ; and 
abſolute excommunication, ſhould they pre- 
ſume to officiate in divine ſervice, after having 
refuſed compliance 
ſynod. :£ | 5 
After this tranſaction, the peace of the 
church was diſturbed, by a diſpute between 
Anſelm and Thomas, diſhop elect of York, 
who refuſed coming to Canterbury, to make 
the uſual profeſſion of canonical obedience, 
and be conſecrated by Anſ elf. 
The biſhop elect flattered himſelf, that he 
ſhould be able to elude theſe marks of ſub- 
miſſion, by obtaining a pall from Rome. But 
Anſelm anticipated the deſign, by prevailing 
on the pope to delay the pall, and prevented 
every biſhop from aſſiſting at his conſecration, | 
till he had obeyed the dictates of his duty. 
But the archbiſhop did not ſurvive the conclu- 
fon of this affair, and, in a few days after 


with the decree of the | 


| recover his paternal honours. 
| diſpatched orders ro Robert Beauchamp, to 
| arreſt the young prince of Normandy, and 
| convey him to a place of ſecurity; But the 
| prince being appriſed of his deſign, found 
| means to eſcape with his tutor, to the court 
| of France, where his perſonal and mental 
| qualities procured him many powerful friends. 
In order to prevent the ſtorm which 


| paired to Normandy, and proſecuted the war 
| againſt theſe partizans of his nephew, with 


| the 
attended with an act of treachery, redounded- 


of France, was ſent into England, and con- 


his deceaſe, Ulric, a Roman cardinal, ar- 
rived with a pall for the church of York, to 
be diſpoſed at the pleaſure of the primate. 
A council being therefore called, to con- 
ſider of the precedency, it was terminated in 
favour of f xx ſee of Canterbury, and the 
biſhop elect complying with that decree, was 
conſecrated by Richard, | biſhop of London, 
and received the pall at York, from the hands 
of the Roman cardinal. - 
King Henry, ſoon after his arrival in Eng- 
land, was addreſſed by feveral German princes, 
demanding his daughter Matilda in marriage 
for the emperor Henry V. though only eight | 
years of age. The king gladly acceded to | 
ſuch an advantageous propoſal, and the arti- 


cles were ſoon difpatched. The ceremony 
was performed by proxy, and the princeſs 
{ent next year to her huſband, with a fplendid 
equipage, and a liberal portion, raiſed by a 

heavy tax on the nation. But the joy of this 
alliance with the emperor, was much abated, 


* 


St. Sidon, by whom he was treated with ſuch 
affectionate regard, that his jealous uncle be- 
gan to fear a party might be raiſed, in order to 
| He therefore 


threatened hig foreign dominions, Henry re- 


various ſucceſs. The gaining poſſeſſion of 


perſon of Robert de Beleſme, though 


to the advantage of Henry. This nobleman 
being arreſted at Bonneville, as an ambaſſador 


demned to perpetual impriſonment, at Ware- 
ham, in Dorfetſhire. Wb 
The king of France, thus bereft of fo 
werful an aſſiſtant, and unable to reſiſt the 
rapidity of Henry's conqueſts, was glad to 
hearken to propoſals of peace, which was 
concluded, on condition that the Norman 
barons, who had aſſiſted the young prince, 
ſhould nor be deprived of their eſtates, and 
that the daughter of the count of Anjou, al- 
ready engaged to William the young prince 
of Normandy, ſhould marry William, " 4 {on 
and heir of Henry. By this treaty, the Nor- 
man prince was obliged to quit the court of 
Anjou, and retired to Baldwin, earl of Flan- 
ders, by whom he was honourably received. 
A. D. 1110, Learning in all its branches, 


| which had long been in a declining ſtate, 


now reared its drooping head, being revived 
'at Cambridge. According to moſt hiſtorians, 
Edward the' Elder had formerly founded an 
univerſity there; but the town being depo- 
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pulated by the Daniſh wars, the olite arts 


decayed, and we hear nothing of their revival 


till this time. 
FD 1888, 


returned to England, and applied himſelf to 
remedy ſuch grievances in the church, as 
rendered his character ſomewhat odious to 
the eccleſiaſtics. He filled the vacant bene- 
fices of the church, and particularly the ſee 
of Canterbury, the revenues of which he had 
engroſſed, during the term of five years. In 
conſequence of the king's conſent, a ſynod 
was convened, when Ralph, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, who had performed the functions of 
primate, * during the vacancy, was unani- 
mouſly elected to the ſee, to the general ap- 
probation of the people, by whom he was 
much eſteemed. 

But the king ſhewed the utmoſt partiality 
to his countrymen, in the diſtribution of the 
vacant fees ; ſo that the Normans were pre- 
ferred, without any regard to morals or learn- 
in 

Te D. 1114. Having thus diſpatched the 
eccleſiaſtical affairs of the kingdom, Henry 
determined totally to extirpate the Welſh, 
who till continued their inſurrections. To 
accompliſh this deſign, he entered their pro- 
vince with a numerous army, ranged in three 
different diviſions, laying waſte the country 
with fire and ſword. But the Welſh, pru- 
dently declining a general engagement, re- 
tired to their mountains and receſſes, and 
took every opportunity of ſurprizing ſtrag- 
ing parties of his army, by which means, 
Henry was at length obliged to grant them 
terms of peace. On his return from this 
expedition, he received intelligence of his 
daughter Matilda's marriage and coronation 
at Mentz. 

D. 1115. After this expedition, Henry 
paſſed into Normandy, where he obliged the 
ſtates of that dutchy to recognize his ſon 
William as his ſucceſſor, and to ſwear alle- 

glance to him. On his return to England, 
he uſed the fame precaution, with reſpect to 
the ſecurity of his ſon as to the ſucceſſion. To 


King Henry having thus 
eſtabliſhed his government in Normandy, 
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this important end, he convened a general] 


— 


o » 8 1 * 
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aſſembly. at Saliſbury, at which all preſent, 
acknowledged. William as lawful ſucceſſor to 
the crown of England, on the demiſe of his 
father, and took the oath of preſerving their 
allegiance. 

A. D. 1116. From . afiembly, ſome de- 
rive the origin of the commons fitting in par- 
liament, alledging, that in compliance with 
the Norman cuſtom, Henry ſummoned not 
only the lords ſpiritual and temporal, but alſo 
the commons, and that this was the firſt time, 
thoſe who repreſented the people were ad- 
mitted to fit in the grand aſſembly of the 
people of the nation, But this e A no 
great honour on the people, nor evinced any 

egree of condeſcenſion in the king, as his 
ſole motive was to allure them to a e 
with his ſanguine deſires. 

A. D. 1117. Henry had grounds to ſuf. 
pect, that Lewis, king of France, had been 
concerned as an incendiary in all the diſtur- 
bances which happened in Normandy, and 
therefore reſolyed to take the firſt opportunity 
of retaliating the ſame conduct on him. It 
was not long before an occaſion preſented 
itſelf, and Henry embraced it with a degree 
of pleaſure that malice only can conceive. 
His nephew Theobald, earl of Blois, fon of 
his ſiſter Adela, having received ſome inju- 
ries from the king of France, Henry excited 
him to revenge, and ſupplied him with a ſtrong 
reinforcement. Lewis, on the other hand, 
veſted the ſon of Robert with the dutchy of 
Normandy, promiſing to aſſiſt him with his 
utmoſt power. Lewis, accordingly, levied 
an army, in order to recover William's inhe- 
ritange, and being reinforced by a body of 
forces from Flanders, entered Normandy, and 
commenced hoſtilities, having previouſly de- 
manded of Henry to renounce his uſurpation, 
and releaſe Robert, whom he unjuſtly. con- 
fined, 

A. D. 1118. Henry, in order to divert 
the ſtorm, had formed an alliance with the 
duke of Bretagne, and the earl of Blois, and 
marched with the united army againſt the 
French, who, intimidated by his numbers, 
retired, and ſent propoſals of peace to Henry, 
which he granted, on condition of the ceſſion; 


* 


of Giſors, then in his hands; after which he 


returned to England, to prevent the reception 
of a legate, ſent by the pope without his per- 
nue. ee F £250 

The peace concluded with the French court, 
would have given the king ſome ſatisfaction, 
had it not been prevented by the deceaſe of 
his royal conſort, who was univerſally la- 
mented by the Engliſh, not only for her emi- 
nent virtues, but alſo her deſcent from the 
blood of Cerdic; that illuſtrious aſſertor of 
the cauſciof '/hberty; 577 1 


The flame which was ſmothered, rather | 


than extinguiſhed in Normandy, ſoon broke 
out afreſh; for Lewis, in violation of the 
late treaty, ſurprized Giſors, and laid waſte 
the adjacent country. This perfidious conduct 
incenſed Henry, who, nevertheleſs, for a 
while ſtifled his reſentment, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of his nobles, to whom he aſſigned as 
the cauſe of his ſuſpenſion, that he had learned 
from his father, that the beſt way to reduce 
the French, was to let them vent their firſt 
fury; but he ſoon convinced them, that his 
heſitation was not the effect of fear; for, aſ- 
ſembling a formidable armament, he landed 
on the continent, where his expectation of 
ſucceſs was greatly enhanced by the death of 
the earl of Flanders, and revolt of the count 
of Anjou, whom he had attached to his in- 
tereſt by a conſiderable preſent, and the con- 
ſummation of the marriage between his ſon 
William and the count's 2 

The king of France, in order to conciliate 
the eſteem of the Norman princes, affected 
to ſhew peculiar marks of eſteem to the young 
prince of Normandy, not only by creating 
him ſecond in command, but entruſting him 
with an expedition, and promiſing him per- 
ſonal aſſiſtance, if requiſite. The young 
prince, accordingly, marched forth at the 
head of a conſiderable detachment, when he 
received intelligence, that his uncle had ad- 
vanced as far as Brenville, with a deſign 
to engage the French army. In conſequence 
of this, he ſent information to Lewis, who 
arrived with the utmoſt expedition, made 
diſpoſal for a general engagement, and then 
marched towards the enemy. A battle en- 
ſued, in which the Norman prince, at the 


CY 
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head of the French ſquadrons, evinced ſingu- 


lar proweſs, by breaking the firſt line of 
Henry's army, and even d iſordering the ſe- 
cond, which the king commanded in perſon. 

In this engagement, Criſpin, a French ca- 
valier evinced fir.gular proweſs, by encoun- 
tering Henry in perſon, and wounding him ſo 


deeply with his ſabre as to cauſe great effuſion 


of blood. But the gallant Henry, animated 
rather than diſmayed by the vigorous ſtroke, 
retaliated his blow with ſuch vengeance, as 
unhorſed Criſpin, who lay at his feet. 

The king of France, charmed with the va- 
lour of the young prince, ſeconded his efforts 
with ſuch vigour, that the Normans, who 
compoſed the firſt and ſecond lines of his ar- 


my, were on the point of yielding or being 


cut to pieces. | | 

The ſubjects of England, rouſed by the 
ſucceſs of the enemy, ſo couragiouſly eſpouſ- 
ed the cauſe of their ſovereign ; that the ſcene 
was ſoon reverſed, and the French totally 


routed, though much ſuperior in number. 


The ſtandard of France was taken, and ſent 
in triumph to Rouen, The young prince of 
Normandy, on the appearance of a rout, had 


diſmounted, in order to fight on foot, and 


his horſe and trappings being taken, were 
after the battle ſent back by the king with 
conſiderable preſents, as tokens of regard to 
his eminent valour. | e 

While the attention of the king of England 
was engroſſed by the commotions in Nor- 
mandy; Lewis applied to the pope, at that 
time in France, to ſummon a convention of 


the Engliſh biſhops at Rheims, in conſequence 
of which they attended, with the conſent of 


Henry. 
There were preſent a conſiderable majority 


of French prelates, ſome of whom, ſuborned 


by the king, inveighed much againſt Henry, 


and even propoſed his excommunication, for 


uſurping the dominions, and unjuſtly confin- 
ing the perſon of the duke of Normandy, 
who, as one of the cruſade, came under the 
protection of the church. x 


But the pontiff, who knew the power and 
reſolution of king Henry, evaded acquieſcence 
with the propoſal of the French prelates, by 
promiſing to effect a reconciliation between 


the 
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ſtrances, a treaty was concluded between the 


and arrived in England on the twenty-ſixth of 
November. 


fected him, that he returned to the wreck, and 


ſhe ſoon overſet, and every foul on board 


Henry, on hearing the melancholy news, 


from that moment to the day of his death. | 


earl of Louvain. Accordingly, he afſembled | 


the brothers himſelf; ſoon after which, his 
holineſs came to Giſors, where he offered his 
mediation, and after many mutual remon- 


two monarchs, by which the places taken on 
both ſides were reſtored, and the priſoners re- 
leaſed without ranſom. [ 
In conformity to an article of the treaty, 
young William did homage to the king of | 
France for the dukedom of Normandy, but 
the caſe of the ſon of the unfortunate Robert 
was not taken into conſideration ; nevertheleſs, | 
he ftill enjoyed the favour and protection of 
the King of France. Henry having thus 
ſettied a peace on the continent, embarked, 


1 


| 
| 


Prince William having embarked, ſome 
time after the king, on board a new veſſel, 
commanded by one Fitz-Stephen, whoſe fa- 
ther had pilotted the Conqueror in his firſt 
expedition to England; and being deſirous to 
overtake his father, encouraged the maſter to 
expedite their paſſage, at the ſame time pro- | 
miſing the ſeamen a reward if their ſhip ar- 
rived firſt. To gratify the capricious humour | 


of the young prince, the maſter carried fo | 
much ſail, that the veſſel ſtruck and foundered 
on a rock; they however, endeavoured to 
hoiſt out the boat, in order to preſerve the life 
of the young prince; which, by their dili- 
gence, they effected; but as he was putting 
off, the cries of Matilda, his fiſter, fo at- 


took her into the boat; but ſo many perſons 
at this time graſping at life, leaped in, that 


periſhed. All that remained in the unfor- 
tunate bark met the ſame fate, except a 
butcher of Rouen, by whoſe means the cir- 
cumſtances of this tragical action were known. 


fainted away, and it is recorded by many 
hiſtorians, that he was never ſeen to laugh 


- 


A. D. 1121. To alleviate his grief on ac- 
count of the late melancholy accident, the 
king determined to engage in a ſecond mar- | 
riage with Adeliza, daughter of Geoffrey, | 
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was tranſacted with ſuch ex 
| nuptials- were folemnized at Windſor in the 


a council at London, where the match 1 
propoſed and approved, deputies were na 

to c on the iation, and the whole 
ition, that the 


month of February. 
The earl of Cheſter having ſhared the un- 


happy fate of his ſhipmates in the late wreck, 


Griffith, prince of North-Wales determined 


| to renew his depredations, and accordingly 
| ſent his ſons, at the head of a body of forces, 


which burnt two caſtles and laid the country 
under contribution. Henry, in order to chaſ- 


| tize their inſolence, levied an army, and ad- 


vanced as far as Snowden, in Caernarvon- 
ſhire. As he continued his progreſs, he came 
to a certain place, from which there were 
two paſles to the ſpot whereupon he intended 
to encamp, one of which was plain and 
broad, but a conſiderable way about, the o- 
ther narrow, but more direct. He therefore 
ordered his army to march by the firſt, and 
took the other in perſon with his attendants. 
Having advanced pretty far, he found him- 


| {elf taken in an ambuſh, and being expoſed 


to imminent danger, fent to demand a parley, 


| and made Joe with Griffith, on the receipt 


of a thouſand head of cattle, and hoſtages 
for the due performance of the treaty. 

In the beginning of this year, Ralph, arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury paid the debt of nature, 
and this circumſtance cauſed a very warm 


| conteſt amongſt the monaſtic and fecular 


clergy, concerning the ſucceſſion to the me- 
tropolitical ſee; but the king on his return 
from Wales decided the point in favour of 
the former, by confirming William de Cor- 
boil, abbot of the monaſtery of St. Ofyth in 


| Efſex, who being approved by the council, 


was conſecrated by William, biſhop of Lon- 
don. ae] n ; 

A. D. 1123. Notwithſtanding the late peace 
concluded in Normandy, freſh commotions 
were raiſed by Robert Mellent, lord of Pont 
Andemer, a nobleman of emiment rank, who, 
ſecretly ſupported by the king of France, 
exerted his utmoſt influence in favour of 
William, ſon to duke Robert. Henry, alarm- 


ed at the rapid progreſs he had made, repaired 
to Normandy at the head of a powerful 115 0 
| On 


3 — 


LY 
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| ſuffered the clergy witticuifcruple, to violate 


On his arrival he inveſted and ſoon"redueed | 


Andemer, and then improved the fortiſica- 


five war; to ſu 


tions, and reinforced . nn of og | 


ht" £15 and Arques. E 
. The active motions of Henry 
reſs of the Normans, thou 


owedbd whe 
"Robert de 


Melient, and the count de Montfort, {till kept | 
inſomuch, that William, archbiſhop 


the field, till at laſt they fell into an ambul- 
cade, and were made prifoners. At the ſame 
time, the count of Anjou demanded reſticu⸗ 
tion of his daughters frond but 

with a denial, was ſo highly incenſed, chat he 


alſo ſupported the e we hw malocon- | 

15 he called a 
| firmed the canons againſt the married clergy. 
his intereſt over to Henry's party, neverthe- || 


tents, - 


But Fulk was 8 e Hed to innate? 


leſs the young prince met with great AV 
from Lewis, who gave him ih marriage 
fiſter- in- law, with the - poſſeſſion of Pontois, 
Chamonte, Mante, and all the Vexin Fran- 
gois, and at the ſame time ſupplied him with 
a powerful armament, to promote the recove- 
ry of. his paternal domimons; ſo that Henry 
was ſtill involved in a dangerous and - expen- 
pport which he impoſed on his 
Engliſn ſubje&s intolerable taxes, which ex- 
cited amongſt them a general clamour. n 
The price of grain was allo very High, on 
account of the ſearcity of all forts of provi- 
ſion, and the coin ſo exceſſively adulterated, 
that a pound would Hardly purchaſe che in- 
trinſic value of a ſhilling. 

- During this critical ſituation of affairs, both 
in England and Normandy; Henry received 
a viſit from the Cardinal de Crema, who came 
over as the pope's legate. The prelate was 
honourably received, and admitted to the 
dignified e of the primate, but 
not with the approbation of the people, ho 
were unuſed 1 8 legates exerciſe ſuch autho- 
rity in the kingdom. He aſſembled a general 


council at London, in which he preſided, and 
enacted, amongſt other rigorous laws, a ſe- | 
vere canon againſt the marriage of the clergy; | 


winch he aftirmed : to be a molt notorious 
erime. But f did not- it the Carcli- 
nal to Jord ; it thus from'a co cientions tnotive; 
but to obtain from the pope, à power 


for when inveſted with this authority; he 


3 . 


is 


| of the 


| commotion, that could ariſe from ſo im 


tilda, who on the death of the emperor her 


logne, the King 's nephew, Who, together with 
the reſt of the members, conſenting to Henry's 


| weir to the crown. 


| np 


| 


|| Abe Sine 41166 i 
here- | 
after to execute the decrees of the bum; 


the canon on payment of a un ſum r a 
ation. 

A. D. ag. The u eee this pre- 
lacs excited the: indignation of the ſpectators, 
who could not but grieve at theſe inſults of- 
fered to the liberties of the Engliſh church, 
of Can- 
terbury, repaired to Rome, to aſſert the in- 
de of the metropolitan power. But 
inſtead of ſupporti 


ting, he betrayed the cauſe 
Engliſh prieſthood, and returned veſted 
with a legative power, by authority of which, 
ſynod at Weſtminſter, and con- 


Henry, now finding there was httle pro- 
bability of having any iſſue by his queen, de- 
termined to provide Ker the ſucceſſion in ſuch 
a manner as bügte free the nation from wy 


\ 


tant a In order to this, he done 3 


to ſettle the ſucceſſion on kis daughter Ma- 


point. 


— 


huſband, had returned to England, and was 
greatly reſpected by the people, on account 
of her deſcent from the Saxon kings. She 
was alſo approved by the Normans, Who, as 
they were now deprived of every view of 4 
* -of their own nation, deemed it their 
tereſt to adopt the government of a princeſs 
deſcended mT the conqueror, to whom they 
owed all their poſſeſſions in England. From 
theſe - \confiderations, the king entertained 
ſanguine of ſucceeding in his deſign, 
and cenveded an alfembiy of all the e n 
ate vaſſals of che crown. 
At this council were debe, David, b 
of Scotland, and Stephen, count of Bou- 
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If declared Matilda preſumptive 


r Kine deny, Arn the advice 
a4 conſent of ſeveral of the nobility, in or- 
N to üer eke, his intereſt, married his 

Plantagenet, ſon of the 
who, after Their col 
tion, reſigned His territories ro Geoffre 
which he ſet out to receive the crown we 
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of Batdwin, earl of Flanders. The king, in 
this choice, preferred his own intereſt to the || peac 
F Matilda, who could-not, with= | 


out reluctance, enter into an alliance deroga- | 
| perfect tranquillity, he viſited Normandy; in 


order to recognize; pope Innocent II. to whom 
he made e 
| of which, both Henry and the king of 
France, einge, in favour of Innocent, 


preſs, and baffled in their towering expecta- | though his rival, Anacletus, occupied the 


inclination o 


tory to ber former dignity; nor was this 
match leſs diſapproved by the Engliſh and 
Norman barons, who had not been conſulted 


in this matter; by which ſome had been diſ- 


appointed in their own views upon the em- 


tion of one day aſcending the throne. 1 


Having thus attached to his intereſt a very || Þ 
| land, with his daughter Matilda, who in con- 


ſequence of ſome diſguſt, had deny from 


powerful nobleman, he reſolved to carry on 
the war in ſuch a manner as ſhould procure a 
diverſion to the young prince, and at the 


lame time chaſtize the F rench for eſpouſing | 
his quarrel. 


A. D. 1128. 


time to come to its relief. A battle enſued, 
in which Theodoric, count of Alſatia, was 
defeated, and William muſt have reduced the 
town, had he not been mortally wounded by 
a lance, which brought on his death in five 
days. This young prince was endowed with 
great perſonal valour, but in avoiding. his 
tather's vices, ran into the contrary extreme, 
and was branded with the character of a 
miſer. 

The death of this young prince entirely 
removed Henry's fears, which were no longer 
excited by any alarm from the king of France, 


who was compelled to conclude a peace with 


him; and as Robert had now no legitimate iſ- 
ſue, Henry was left in the ee poſ- 
ſeſſion of Normandy. 

A. Di 1129.  Haying made peace with 
Lewis, he entered into an alliance with Theo- 
doric, who had married Sibilla, his daughter- 
in-law, while the Normans, now from, com- 
pulſion, quietly acquieſced in his government. 
At the ſame time, to conciliate their affection, 
he extended his forgiveneſs to all who. im- 
plored his mercy, and attached many perſons 
of property and influence to his intereſt, by 
acts of benevolence and generoſity. He re- 
leaſed Mellent and his aſſociate, and re- eſta- 


bliſned them in their Norman eſtates. The 
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Welſh and Scots, ever ſince 450 concluſion of. 
e, had continued within the . bounds of 


reſpect to the Engliſh government. 
A. D. 1130 As Henry now enjoned a 


iderable preſents; in conſequence 


papal chair at Rome. Hlaving executed the 
urpoſes of his viſit, Henry returned to Eng- 


the earl her huſband. 


On his arrival, he ſummoned a general aſ 


| ſembly of the os, where the oath of fealty 


With this 1 he | 


marched at the head of a powerful army into || the particular deſire of her huſband, ſhe. re- 


France, and laid ſiege to Aloſt, which made || turned to Normandy, and was joyfully re- 


ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that his competitor had 


to the empreſs was renewed; after which, at 


ceived. 


A. D. 11 a This period was memorable 


| for the death of. Lewis, king of France, the 


fire of London, and the birth of a ſon to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who was named Henry, 
and afterwards ſucceeded to the crown. of this 


kingdom. 
The king had: no ſooner received the grate- 


| ful news, than he.ſummoned another general 
| aſſembly, in which, he: cauſed the — to 


take a third oath, in favour of the empreſs 
and her ſon. Impatient to ſee his grandſon, 
in the cloſe of the ſummer he embarked for 
Normandy, and the day he went on board, 
was remarkable for an eclipſe of the ſun, at- 
tended with a terrible earthquake, and flames 
of fire iſſuing from the clefts of the earth with 
great violence. 

A. D. 1133. The year - after 4 deparpute, 
Robert, his: unfortunate brother, died at the 
caſtle of Cardiff; he "was, a prince of great 


| humanity, affability, and generoſity, though 


by his indolence and 1 he dan . 


niority. and intrinſic merit. 
the choir of the cathedral of 3 where 


his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 
n remainder: pg king 


Henry s life, 1 not freed from the diſ- 
quiets occaſioned by petty e Was dann 
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with tolerable tranquillity, - and enlivened by 
the delight he took in hunting. One day, after 
following his favourite diverſion, he ſurfeited 


himſelf with eating Sampreys, and brought. 


on a fever, which put an end to his life. As 


he found: his diſorder encreaſing, he ſent for | 


Robert, earl of Glouceſter, his natural ſon, 
Hugh, archbiſhop of Rouen, William de 
Warrenne, earl of Surry, with ſeveral other 
noblemen, to whoſe care he earneſtly recom- 

mended the concerns of his daughter, with- 
out mentioning her huſband, who had incur- 
red his difpleafure, by ſome late inſtances of 
behaviour. He then made his will, bequeath- 


ing to his domeſtics, guards, and attendants, | 


about ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling. He 


remitted the forfeitures of his brother's: and | 
nephew's adherents, whom he ordered to be | 


recalled to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; di- 


rected that his debts ſhould. be ©punttually | 


diſcharged, and having requeſted that his 
corpſe - might be tranſported and interred -in 
the abbey of Reading, which he had founded, 
reſigned. his breath at the caſtle of Lyons, 
near Rouen, on Sunday the firſt of December, 


in the ſixtyreighth year of his age, and thirty- 
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_ Henry was of middle ſtature, and robuſt 
form, of pleaſant countenance, affable temper, 
and facetious diſpoſition. He had great na- 
| tural parts, improved by ſtudy, and culti- 
| vated with learning. The love he had for the 
ſciences in his youth, diſplayed itſelf through- 
out his life, particularly in his frequent reſi- 
dence at Oxford, in order to enjoy the con- 
verſation of learned men. 4 23 

Henry's character as a ſtateſman, is cer- 
tainly great, and if we view him in that of a 
legiſlator, we ſhall find it no leſs eminent. To 
give a detail of the laws which he founded, 
would be too voluminous, and to mention 
only a few, would be too imperfect. But 
| notwithſtanding he had many good qualities, 
he had more vices ; if inſatiable avarice, ex- 
ceſſive venery, and implacable cruelty, may 
be deemed characteriſtics of a bad man. 
His treatment of the unfortunate Robert, 
| evinces a barbarity, that no conſideratign can 

even palliate, nor does. any real honour re- 
dound him from the inſtitution of the charter 
of privileges, which ſeems founded, not upon 
partriotic principles, but the baſe motive of 

ſecuring to himſelf an uſurped dominion. 


ſixth of his reign. Fo 
* 4 2a | ; 1 5 1 "A 
| — — — 
A. D. E precarious nature of human || logne, by Mary of Scotland. In right of this 
1135. events, and the narrow ſcope of || lady, Stephen ſucceeded to the county of Bou- 
human foreſight, is in no inſtance || logne, beſides a vaſt eſtate in England, which 


more evidently demonſtrated than in the pre- 
ſent ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 
which though apparently ſecured by Henry I. 
2 the perſon, hom he leaſt 
ſuſpected of laying claim to it. | 
Amongſt the many noblemen whom Henry 


diſtinguiſhed, - in order to attach them to the | 


intereſt of his daughter and grandſon; he 
had conferred the moſt ſignal favours upon 
Stephen, third ſon of count de Bloiſs, by Ade- 
la, daughter of the Conqueror. He not only 


careſſed him at court, and beſtowed on him 


the honours and eſtates of Robert Mallet, but 
effected a match between him and Matilda, 
daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, count of Bou- 


had been given to her anceſtors at the conqueſt. 

To conciliate the favour of Stephen yet 
farther, he invited his youngeſt brother Henry 
to court, and created him abbot of Glaſten- 
bury, and biſhop of Wincheſter. Theſe ſin- 
gular tokens of reſpect from the king, ſo 
enhanced the credit and reputation of the two 
brothers, that they formed a ſtrong part,, 
thinking to avail themſelves of the unfortu- 
nate death of prince William. 
Though 8 


Stephen, earl of Boulogne, with 
great affectation of loyalty, had taken the 
| oath of fealty to the empreſs Matilda, he 
found means to foment the diſcontent cauſed 


| by her marriage with the count of Anjou, 


and 
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che demiſe of 


and ſettle the ſucceſſion to the crown. 


ſecured\to himſelf the intereſt of thoſe who 
were beſt able to place him on the throne, on 
the king. NI 
He began to entertain ambitious views long 
before the death of Henry, and that event 
no ſooner happened, than he reſolved to car- 
ry them imtoexecution. Accordingly, when 
the king had ſcarcely breathed his laft, he 
poſted privately to Boulogne and from thence 
jet out for Dover, where he arrived without 
diſcovery or ſuſpicion. He attempted to ſeize 
that important fortreſs, but was diſappointed. 


He next advanced to Canterbury, where he 
was likewiſe repulſed. Far from being 


diſ- 
couraged by theſe rebuffs, he poſted to Lon- 


don, where he was honourably received by 


the citizens. | 

- Immediately after this a great council of 
the ſtates was aſſembled, in order to examine 
| Some 
of the members obſerved, that though the 
empreſs Matilda was the lawful heir of Hen- 


ry I. and as ſuch acknowledged by the whole 


nation; yet as ſhe was a Woman of an am- 
bitious temper, inured to the arbitrary max- 
ims of her family, married to a foreign prince, 
wholly ignorant of the cuſtom and conſtitu- 


tion of England, and had an uncle, king 


of Scots, ready to ſupport her towering at- 
tempts; ſhe could not be deemed a proper 
perſon to ſway the ſcepter of England. 

The citizens of London having declared 
thus warmly for Stephen, he repaired to 
Winchefter, when his brother the biſhop 
prevailed on William de Pont-del-Arche, to 
deliver up the late king's treaſure, amounting 
ro one hundred thouſand pounds in money, 
beſides plate and jewels. This enabled him 
to conclliate the eſteem of the ſoldiery, and 


and prelates. A council bein 
this place to deliberate on the ſucceſſion, tome 
declared in favour of Matilda, in conſequence 


of the triple oath of allegiance, by which 
they were bound to eſpouſe her claim. But 


the biſhop of Saliſbury, to obviate their ſcru- 
ples, alledged, that the oath was not binding, 
becauſe Matilda was married out of the realm, 
without conſent of the. barons, whoſe very 
intent in ſwearing, was to avoid being ſub- 
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make ſuitable preſents amongſt the nobility | 
now called at | 
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ade any king, unleſs deſcended from Wil- 
the Conqueror. To confirm their deſign, 
Hugh Bigod, the late king's fteward, ſolemnly 
{wore, that Henry, ſhorthy before his death, - 
had difinherited Matilda, and nominated his 
nephew, for his ſucreſſor. This diſpoſition, 
together with the allegation of the-biſhop of 
Saliſbury, effectually reconciled the: oppoſite 
party, and Stephen was crowned the twenty- 
ſixth of December, twenty-four days after the 
death of Henry. TO e nenne 
Upon theſe conſiderations, ſome of which 
were weighty and others trivial, they rejected 
the right of Matilda; they declared Stephen 
king of England; who was one and thirty 
years old when he aſcended the throne, and in 
great reputation with the nobility. But as 
this was not ſufficient to make up the de. 
ficiency of claim, he determined to ſecure 
the favour of the nation, by making ſome 
remarkable cficdfion, and accordingly, when 
the uſual oaths were adminiſtered to him, he 
further ſolemnly ſwore, that he would not re- 
tain vacant ſees and benefices in his own 
hands, but immediately fill them with perſons 
canonically elected; that he would not, on 
frivolous pretences, diſturb the clergy or 
laity in the enjoyment of their woods, as his 
predeceſſors had done, nor ſue any perſon for 
hunting in the royal foreſt; that he would re- 
ſtore the foreſts taxen by the late king, and 
aboliſh the tax of Dane-geldt, which had been 
taken away by king Edward, but revived at, 
and levied every year ſince the conqueſt. 
A. D. 1136. In the beginning of this year, 
the corpſe of the late king was brought over 
from Normandy and interred at Reading ac- 
cording to his own requeſt, Stephen himſelf 
walking as chief mourner upon the occaſion. 
Though he had yet met with no oppoſi- 
tion, Stephen thought it neceſſary, in order 
to ſupport his crown, againſt any claim that 
might be made in favour of Matilda, to raiſe 
an army ready to march on the ſnirteſt notice, 
and as he could refuſe nortung ts the nobility, 
to whom he owed his elevation, he granted a 
general licence to all noblemen, and military 
tenants of the crown, to fortify tne houſes and 
caſtles on their eſtates, and alſo revived the 
Saxon laws. But the event proved, —y 


| „ GU USSEPPWIN 15: 
the Engliſh elected Stephen, meerly from a | 


motive of intereſt, ſo his taking thoſe peculiar 
oaths was founded on the ſame cauſe ; for the 
ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant, the king 


appropriated the revenues to his private uſe, 


This ſtep, ſo contrary to the folemn oaths 
he had taken, excited great clamours in the 


nation, in conſequence of which, ſome re- 


penting of their breach of oath, were waiting 
an opportunity to retract; others, over-rating 
the ſervices they had done the King, ſpurned 
at his authority, ſo that in a ſhort time, there 


were above a thouſand fortified caſtles, in di- 


vers parts of the kingdom. 
During theſe tranſactions, David, king of 
Scotland, determined to exert his utmoſt 
efforts in ſupport of the intereſt of Matilda, 
had levied an army, and reduced the towns 
and fortreſſes in the north, except Bambury, 
and extorted allegiance to þ:-*...cce, from all 
the inhabitants as far as Durham. | 
Alarmed 'at theſe proceedings, Stephen 
marched againſt the Scot, and the two armies 
met near Durham, but both parties being 
more inclined to an accommodation, than a 
battle, pro 


concluded, the terms of which were, that 


David ſhould reſtore the towns he had taken, 


except Carliſle, which he retained as part of 
Cumberland, and for which David's ſon, Hen- 
ry, was to do homage to Stephen. 


Though Stephen now ſeemed to be firmly 


eſtabliſned on the throne, his tranquillity was 
ſoon interrupted; for Baldwin, earl of Devon, 
on refuſal of a favour he requeſted of the 
king, openly renounced his obedience, and 
fortified his caſtle at Exeter, where he exer- 
ciſed the authority of an independent ſove- 
reign. Stephen marched and inveſted Exeter, 
which after a tedious ſiege he reduced; from 
thence he purſued the rebel to the Iſle of 
Wight, and compelled him to fly for refuge 
into 5 rag , Whither an unexpected event 
called him 4 the courſe of the following 
Year 9 TO Fs 5 . 

The fate of this nobleman was not ſuffici- 
ent to intimidate the other diſcontented par- 
ties; for ſocn after, the Welſh made an 
irruption into the frontiers, and carried away 
a great booty. Stephen advanced to chaſtize 


1” Pike 


fals were exchanged, and a treaty 


| ſtrengthened the intereſt o 
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them, and a battle enſued near Cardigan, in 


which the Engliſh were defeated, and accord- - 


ing to ſome hiſtorians, the ſoldiers were fo 
terrified, that they 
taken priſoners, even by the very women. 
A. D. 1137. The oppoſition with which 
Stephen met from divers quarters, excited 
t commotions, and while it ſtaggered the 
reſolution of the king's Party, conſiderably 
the partizans of the 
empreſs Matilda. The Welſh embraced this 
favourable opportunity to renew their incur- 
fions, while * earl of Anjou having aſſem- 
bled his troops, entered Normandy, in order 
to take poſſeſſion of it, in right of Matilda; 
but the Normans diſapproving the temper 
and conduct of the earl, rejected him, and 
offered the dutchy to Theobald, count of 
Blois. Theobald accepted their proffer, on 
which Robert, earl of Glouceſter, ſtill im- 
1 9 — with the dying command of the king 
is father, delivered to the count, the keys 
of Falaiſe, hoping, by means of introducing 
him into Normandy, to promote an envious 
contention between the two brothers, the re- 
ſult of which might tend to the intereſt of 
Matilda. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs in Normandy, 
when Stephen appeared as a third competitor 
for the ducal dignity, and by the proper ap- 


plication of a round ſum of money, that po- 


litical engine, whoſe operations are ſeldom 
found to fail, found means to reconcile the 
oppoſite party, ſo that the Normans in general 
declared for him, and abandoned the count. 
Having thus ſtrengthened his intereſt, to 
prevent any future efforts of the count, he 
concluded a treaty with Lewis, the young 


king of France, importing, that Euſtace, his 


ſon, ſhould marry Conſtance, ſiſter to Lewis, 
and be inveſted with the dutchy of Normandy, 
for which he ſhould do homage to his brother- 
in-law, as king of France. 

As theſe meaſures, concerted and executed 
by Stephen, entirely fruſtrated the deſigns of 
Theobald, he thought proper to retire, but 


not without inſinuating to his brother, the 


legality of his pretenſions, both to England 
and Normandy, by right of ſeniority, though 
ſuperior power had compelled him to recede. 

. — Encouraged 
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ſuffered themſelves to be 
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Encouraged by this ſucceſs; the king deter- 


Anjou, who had reduced ſeveral places, and 
retired to Argentan; but in the courſe of 


his march, a diſpute aroſe between two offi- 
cers of his army, about the chief command; 
the Boulogneſe and Flemings NN the 
cauſe of William, earl of Kent, and the Nor- 
mans declaring for their countryman, Renaud 
de St. Valeri. 1 

The diſpute at length terminated in a 
mutiny, and obliged Stephen to make peace 
with the count, which ended in a definitive 
treaty, by which the King agreed to pay an 
annuity of five thouſand marks to Geoffrey, 
and another of two thouſand to Theobald, as 
an equivalent for their claims on the dutchy. 

A. D. 1138. After he had thus ſettled 
affairs in Normandy, the king returned to 
England, where his tranquillity was ſoon in- 
terrupted, by David, king of Scotland, who 
invaded the northern parts of his kingdom. 
This created a ſuſpicion in the mind of Ste- 
phen, that the partizans of Matilda, had 
abetted the invaſion; for while David was 
ravaging Northumberland, ſome Engliſh no- 
blemen had taken poſſeſſion of, and fortified 
the town of Bedford. Stephen immediately 
marched and inveſted it, which, after a tedi- 
ous ſiege, he reduced, and then proceeded in 
queſt of the Scottiſh invader. While he 
was employed in retaliating on the Scots the 
ravages his countrymen had ſuſtained by them, 
he was recalled to quell an almoſt general in- 
ſurrection. | 

The inſurgents pretended to juſtify their 
revolt, by alledging, the king's violation of 


his promiſes in many inſtances, reſpecting both 


civil and eccleſiaſtical concerns. But this ap- 
pears to have been meer pretence ; for as 
many of them had violated their oaths made 
to the late king, and conſequently could not 
be very {crupulous in that reſpect, the true 
reaſon ſeems to have been, the diſappointment 


they met with, in not being rewarded for | 
their perfidy according to their expectations. 


In the mean time, Robert, earl of Glou- 


ceſter, being informed of theſe commotions, 


thought this a proper juncture for avowing 


mined to ſtop. the progreſs of the count of 
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his intentions. in favour of Matilda, and 


therefore diſpatched meſſengers to renounce 
his allegiance to Stephen, and to declare war 
againſt him in form. The earl's embarking 
ſo cordially in the malecontents cauſe, greatly 
encreaſed their number, and ſtrengthened his 
intereſt; but the king made no other anſwer 
to this defiance, than by ordering the earl's 
eſtates to be confiſcated. The revolters daily 
increaſing, the earl of Glouceſter ſoon became 
poſſeſſed of Briſtol, and many other noble- 
men ſeized on caſtles fortified by former kings, 
for the ſecurity of the crown.  _ 

Stephen, however, notwithſtanding theſe 
commotions, held the reins of government. 
with ſuch reſolution and firmneſs, that neither 
the revolt of the earl of Glouceſter, nor the 
rebellion of many diſcontented barons, could 
ſhake his throne ; although the diſſention was 
ſo aggravated by reproaches on the part of 
the king, and rebellious acts on the part of 
the malecontents, that Matilda was invited 
over to England to take poſſeſſion of the crown, 
In this precarious ſituation, Stephen was alſo 
harraſſed by the renewed invaſion of David, 
king of Scotland, who again entered and ra- 
vaged the county of Northumberland, which 
had often ſuffered by the diſputes between 
England and Scotland. As the king, at that 
time of impending danger, could .not, con- 
ſiſtent with the ſecurity of his crown, under- 
take ſo remote an expedition, he delegated 
Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, who, on his 
arrival in the north, repreſented to the barons. 
and principal inhabitants, that as the demand 
for troops was ſo urgent and indiſpenſable, 
they muſt depend on the exertion of their 
united efforts, and make a general attempt to 
repulſe the invaders. - .. * 
Animated by the prelate's repreſentation, 
they unanimouſly embarked in the common 
cauſe of liberty, and aſſembled their troops 
under the command of William, earl of Al- 
bemarle, accompanied and. aſſiſted by Wal- 
ter Eſpec, Roger Mowbray, and all the nor- 
thern barons. They then advanced as far as 
Averton, in Yorkſhire, where they made a 
ſtand for the enemy, and erected a long pole, 
at the top of which they placed a crols, 10 
| 5 under 


under this] chacknarerd of St. Peter and St. 


John, from hence the battle that e was 


called the battle of the ſtandard. 
| Stephen 8 forces were dran up about che 


ſtandard i in a firm compacted body; their front 


being compoſed of lance- men and archers, to 
withitand the firſt aſſault of the enemy. The 
Enghſh army would, in all probability, have 
ſuſtained a total rout on this occaſion, had not 
an old ſoldier, cutting off a man's head, and 


erecting it on the point of a ſpear, called 


out, «Behold the head of the Scottiſh king.” 
This ſtruck the Scotch with ſuch panic, that 
a general flight enſued, and David finding it 

impoſſible to withſtand the Engliſh, retreated 
to Carliſle. Stephen, charmed with the 
proweſs of W iliam of Albemarle, and Ro- 
bert de Ferrers, conferred on the former, the 
additional title of earl of Yorkſhire, and on 
the latter, who had ſo ſtrongly reinforced 
William, the earldom of Derby. 

The Scots are ſaid to have loſt no leſs than 
ten thouſand men in this action, nor could 
they, notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing valour 
of their king and his ſon, prevent a total 
rout. After this engagement, Albericus, 
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biſhop of Oſtia, ſent over by the pope to ex- 


erciſe a legatine eee, interpoſed his 
mediation, and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded; wherein the countyof Northumberland 
was ceded to prince Henry of Scotland, to- 


gether with the earldom o Huntingdon in 


conſideration of which, David ſwore, never 
more to intereſt himſelf in the diſputes be- 
tween Stephen and Matilda. 

Though a peace was concluded with Scot- 
land, the king had now a number of malecon- 
tents to cope with in the heart of his kingdom. 
He had incurred the diſaffection of the Eng- 
Iſh nobility, by his partiality to William 
d' Ypres, earl of Kent, and other foreigners 
and they, by their murmurs, had excited the 
jealouſy of the king, who, on the ſlighteſt 
eme. ſeized their perſons and _— 
Others, to ſecure their property, had 
themſelves in a poſture: of defence, oo go a- 
mongſt the reſt, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 
to whom the late king had granted the caſtles 

of Dover, Leeds and en, The two for- 


=| 
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mer Stephen 0 reduced, but all his at- 
tempts on Briſtol proved ineffectual. How- 


ever, he found means gradually to deſtroy 


moſt of their forts, ſo that the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, had no other reſource, but to ſollicit 
the empreſs to come into England, and en- 
courage her friends by her perſonal appear- 
ance. 

On this 06 Stephen gave a fingular 
proof of his courage and humanity. The 


prince of Scotland, who attended him in the 


expedition, having ventured too near the 


| enemy's works, and being pulled from his 


horſe by an engine let down from-the wall; 


| the king boldly interpoſed, and reſcued him 


at the hazard of his own life. But this con- 
duct, though noble and generous, excited the 
jealouſy of the earl of Cheſter and ſome 


other lords, who, on that account, declined 


attending at court. But this diſtinction, ſhewn 
to Henry, notwithſtanding the diſguſt he 
gave to theſe noblemen, was not the effect of 
caprice, but intrinſic merit; for, according 
to hiſtorians in general, he was an accom- 
pliſhed prince. 

A. D. 1139. The inſurrections being in a great 
meaſure ſuppreſſed, and the general clamour 
appeaſed; 


unſeaſonable diſputes with. the clergy, who 
had fo eminently contributed to his elevation. 
From the time of his acceſſion to the throne, 
their power had been gradually increaſing, 
of which the king being jealous, did not re- 


flect on the conſequences of oppoſing them. 


Amongſt thoſe who, in conſequence of the 
kings permiſſion, had built caſtles, the 
biſhops had not been the leaſt forward. 
Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, a prelate of 
vaſt wealth and influence, had fortified old 
Sarum, and built the caſtles of Sherborn, 
Malmeſbury, and the Devizes, while his ne- 
phew, Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, erected 
thoſe at Newark and Sleaford. Nigel, biſhop 
of Ely, another of Roger's nephews, affected 
much pomp, and bore great {way anno 
the diſtrict in which he reſided. 

The king, who had long beheld with jea- 
1 the ſplendour and N of theſe 
Preiates, 
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Stephen might have reigned 
in tranquillity had not his jealouſy occaſioned 
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Alan, earl of Bretagne, in which one of the 


ſuch ſatisfa&tion as the law ſhould 


ſion, infiſted on their delivering up their 


_ cuſtody. The biſhop of Ely made his eſcape, 


the king's order, was brought before it, and 


>. 


— 


prelates, determined to embrace the firſt op- 
portunity that offered, to ſtrip them of their 
exorbitant power, and an incident ſoon fell 
out that afforded him the much deſired occa- 
ſioned. In a general aſſembly of the barons 
held at Oxford, a fray happened between the 
biſhop of Saliſbury's attendants and thoſe of 


earl's knights was killed, and many wounded 
on both ſides. | Wee 

To anſwer for this riotous behaviour, the 
biſhaps were ſummoned to attend at court, 
together with their dependents and the reſt of 
their retinue. The prelates obeyed the ſum» 
mons, and declared their defire of making | 
preſcribe; | 
but the king, not content with this conceſ- 


caſtles as a ſecurity for their future allegiance. | 
The biſhops, refuſing to comply with ſuch an 
exhorbitant demand, were committed to cloſe 


and retired to the caſtle of the Devizes, which 
was immediately inveſted by the earl of Kent; 
but making a very gallant defence, Roger, by 


threatened with death unleſs they inſtantly ſur- 
rendered. This expedient proved effectual, 
and the caſtle was delivered up, in which Ste- 
phen, on his taking poſſeſſion, found ſeveral 
1ums of money, amounting to forty thouſand 
marks. | 

The whole body of the clergy, alarmed at 
this bold and impolitic ſtroke, repreſented 
their grievances to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
brother to the king, who' having been lately 
veſted with legatine authority, convoked a 
general ſynod of the clergy, before which | 
he ſummoned the king to appear in perſon, | 
But as Stephen had no intention to ſubject 
the civil to the eccleſiaſtical power, he ſent 
thither ſome earls, with Aubrey de Vere, who, 
in order to juſtify his conduct, vehemently 
harangued on the arrogance and preſumption 
of the biſhop of Saliſbury, and on the noto- 
rious ſuſpicions. he lay under of abetting the 
conſpiracy againſt the crown, alledging at 
the ſame time, his contempt of the principal 
nobility. He alfo revived the artful equivo- 
cation of the Conqueror, alledging, that he 
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was laid under arteſt as a peer of the realm, 

got as a biſhop of the church; that the 
caſtles were not demanded arbitrarily, but as 
a penalty for raiſing the tumult at Oxford, 


and that the treaſure embezaled from the 


exchequer of the late king, ought with the 
cron, to devolve on his ſucceſſor. Theſe 
arguments were ſo obviated by Roger's elocu- 


tion, and nervous reaſoning, that the legate 
peremptorily inſiſted on the reſtoration of the 
| caſtles. Hugh, archbiſhop of Rouen, depoſed 
in favour of the crown; | that no canonical 


precedent could be produced to juſtify the 
biſhops maintaining caſtles, to cotroborate 
which depoſition, Aubrey de Vere, forcibly 
repreſented, the miſchiefs that might accrueto 
the members of the fynod, from the king's 
reſentment, ſhould they proceed to follow the 
advice of Henry, the legate, in excommuni- 
cating the king, or appealing to Rome. 
The prelates, finding their arguments and 
remonſtrances wholly ineffectual, were obliged 
to diſmiſs the aſſembly. This conduct, ho . 
ever, was attended with fatal effects on the 
government of Stephen. The prelates were 
the chief promoters of his elevation, and the 
noblemen, who ſecretly eſpouſed the intereſt 


of Matilda, were now encouraged publicly to 


avow their inclinations. /| The earl of Glou- 
ceſter determined to improve fo favourable an 
opportunity, and accordingly prevailed on 
his ſiſter to repair with him into England, by 
aſſuring her, that a great number of partizans 
were ready to riſe on her arrival. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, they ſet ſail with 
a very ſmall body of forces, and after a 
quick paſſage, arrived at the caſtle of Arun- 
del, where Matilda was kindly received, and 
hoſpitably entertained by the queen dowager, 
while the earl was gone upon ſome ſpecial 
bufineſs to Briſtol. eee en een e 
Stephen, who was then engaged in the 


| ſiege of Marlborough, was no ſooner informed 


of Matilda's arrival, than he advanced to- 
wards Arundel, in order to beſiege the caſtle; 
but Adela, willing to evade the reſentment of 
Stephen, ſent him a meſſage, importiag, that 
ſne was totally unconcerned in the landing of 
Matilda, and entertained her ſolely from a 
reſpect to her quality, and ancient friendſhip. 
12 | Stephen, 
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A. D. 1140. 
Stephen, finding that the ſiege would be at- 
tended with much difficulty, not only allowed 


the apology of the queen dowager, but per- 
mere Matilda to be ſafely conducted by the 


biſhop of Wincheſter, to Briſtol, from whence, 


after a ſhort ſtay, ſhe repaired to Glouceſter, 

and m both cities managed her affairs with 
| ſuch addreſs, that ſne attached to her intereſt 
moſt of the leading men, and through their 


influence, the general body of the people. 
Stephen's 57 adherents were a few barons, 
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and Kh foreign mercenaries, who, though ill 


paid, continued to ferve him with great fide- 
lity. The whole kingdom was now involved 
in the utmoſt anarchy and confuſion, every 
province, every town, and almoſt every indi- 


vidual, as led by intereſt or inclination, declar- 


ing for one or the other of the competitors, 
Power had now ſo unlimited a ſway, that the 
barons, uſurping ſovereignty, aggrieved the 
common people, by ee daring 
to coin their own mo 
The king and the empreſs, inſtead of re- 
dreſſing, were both obliged to connive at theſe 
irregularities; fearful of punĩiſhing their friends, 
leſt they ſhould alienate their affections. , 
The biſhop of Winchefter, who had been 


2 principal incendiary, perceiving too late, 
theſe 


inteſtine broils, would be the total extinction 
of himſelf and family, propoſed a treaty, | 
Phe 
queen dowager and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
part of Ste- 
phen, and Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 


| 


that the fatal conſequence of fomenti 


which was accepted by the empreſs. 
who were commiſſioners on the 


ury, with Robert, biſhop of Glouceſter, on 
the part of Matilda, opened the conference 
in the neighbourhood of Bath. 
Matilda declared her readineſs to abide by 


the deciſion of the. prelates, but Stebliey, 


_ conſcious of having greatly incurred their diſ- 
Pleafure, refuſed the propoſal ; 


prevailed throughout the kingdom. 


A. D. 1140. Notwithſtanding the general 
remained compoſed. 
and reſolute, amidft the daily deſertion of his 


commotion, the king 


ſubjects; till at length he tern en by one 
grand ſtroke, to decide the conteſt, and with 
that view laid ſiege to the caſtle of —— 


— 


ſo that the 
civil war was renewed, and a general confuſion 


ing a more obſtinate reſiſtance than he ex- 


Glouceſter's army, throwing away their 
lances, fell ſword in hand on Stephen's ca- 
valry, and preſſed them ſo vigorouſly, that 


| 


| 155 
empreſs and earl of Glou- 
But the garriſon mak- 


ford, in which the 
ceſter were ſhut up. 
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peed, he converted the ſiege into a black- 
_ and retired with the main body of his 
army; when the earl of Glouceſter, Po va 
from the caſtle, ſecured Worceſter, while his 
patrizans ravaged the counties of Cheſter 
and Nottingham. 
The empreſs, finding herſelf tov hardly 
preſſed in Wallingford, eluded the vigilance 
of the beſiegers, and made her eſcape to Lin- 
coln, where ſhe intended to ſpend Chriſtmas. 
with the earl of Cheſter, who had married 
the daughter of Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 
and ſurprized and taken the caſtle. But Ste- 
phen, apprized of this event by the inhabitants 
of the town, who ſtill maintained their alle- 
giance, marched with ſuch ition, on 
Chriſtmas- day, that the caſtle was inveſted, 
before the earl of Cheſter had the leaſt intima- 
tion of his approach; however, he found 
means to break through Stephen's guards in 
the night, and repairing to the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, intreated him to haſten to his daughter's 
1 as the caſtle could not long ſuſtain the 
ſiege 
The earl did not heſitate a moment, but ſet 
out immediately for Lincoln, at the head of 
his troops, determined fully on one deciſive 
battle with Stephen, who had carried on the 
ſiege ſo vigorouſly, that the garriſon was on 
the point of ſurrendering, when advice arrived 
that the imperial army was approaching. 
Stephen, perceiving the unavoidable neceſſity 
of coming to a general engagement, raiſed 
the ſiege, and diſpoſed his army for action. 
The two armies being drawn up, the battle 
began with great fury, and was maintained 
with equal bravery on both ſides; but at 
length, the Engliſh in the right wing of 
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unable to withſtand the charge, they fled in the 
utmoſt confuſion, nor could they rally again. 
The king, who was truly brave, and could 
not bear the thoughts of a flight, animating 
therefore, his infantry in the center, and 
ming _— with a battle axe, he * Gn 
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led them on, and, for a conſiderable time, 


ſuſtained the whole force of Matilda's army. 
His guards were either cut to pieces or forced 


to abandon his perſon; while he, with amaz- 


ing efforts, endeavoured to rencw the battle, 
and fought with inconceivable fury, till, his 
battle- axe was broke. Undiſmayed even by 
this accident, he drew his ſword, and defended 
himſelf againſt numbers. Glowing with indig- 
nation at the baſe deſertion of his ſoldiers, at 
length, after performing wonders, his ſword 
being almoſt ſhivered to pieces, and little 
more than the hilt remaining in his hand, he 
received a blow with a ſtone, which felled 
him to the ground. | | 

Upon this, a knight, called William de 
Kaines, ſpringing forward, and ſeizing him 
by the creſt, preſented his ſword to his throat, 
and threatened him with death if he would 
not ſurrender, Diſdaining to yield to an ig- 
noble arm, he called for the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who inſtantly came up, and admiring 
the valour of his enemy, received the royal 
priſoner into his protection, with tour noble- 
men, who gallantly fought by his fide. He was 
conducted from thence to Briſtol, where he 


was confined in the caſtle, and ignominiouſly 


loaded with chains by order of the empreſs. 
A. D. 1141. The empreſs Matilda, avail- 
ing herſelf of this victory, made a progreſs 
through ſeveral parts of the country, where 
the was readily acknowledged as ſovereign. 
All England abandoned the captive king, 
except the city of London and county of 
Kent, which were attached to him through 
the influence of the queen, Euſtace his ſon, 
and William d'Ypres, his particular friend 
and favourite. 1 
Thoſe barons who retained thęir allegiance, 
retired to London, and prevailed on the citi- 


zens to form an aſſociation in favour of the 
king. The count of Anjou. no ſooner received 


intelligence of Stephen's impriſonment, than 
he repaired to Normandy, and cauſed the em- 
preſs his wife, to be acknowledged ſupreme 
of that dutchy. | 

But though the empreſs had her rival in 
chains, and had procured the. intereſt of ſo 
many barons ; ſhe found it highly neceſſary 
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to bring over Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
to her intereſt; that prelate, being veſted with 
legatine authority, had vaſt influence over 
the nobility and people in general. She-there- 
fore viſited the Jegate at . Wincheſter, where 
ſhe profeſſed a reſolution of being guided by 
his direction, and referring all eccleſiaſtical 
preferments to his diſpoſlle. 
This device ſucceeded, for the biſhop, 
whoſe leading principles were ambition and 
avarice, charmed with her propoſals, imme- 
diately took the oath of allegiance to her, 
binding himſelf to her intereſt till ſhe ſhould 
violate her promiſe. | . rr 
Next day, he received her with great pomp 
in the cathedral church, where he ſolemnly 


excommunicated all the adherents of Stephen, 


and offered abſolution to all who ſhould aban- 
don his party and eſpouſe the cauſe of the 
m NY 
His example was ſoon followed by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who likewiſe ſwore 


allegiance to the empreſs ; but not till he had 


obtained the conſent of the captive king, 
whom, for that purpoſe, he had conſulted in 
priſon, 
As the empreſs had reaſon to doubt her 
intereſt with the clergy, the legate convoked 
a ſynod at Wincheſter, and previous to their 
meeting, ſeparately applied to thoſe members 
from whom they had moſt reaſon to expect 
an oppoſition, whom he ſoon brought over 
to his party. 175 | 
Having thus prepared them for the decla- 
ration he intended to make, he opened the 
ſeſſion with an elaborate harangue, on the 


tyranny, perfidy, and bad conduct of Stephen, 


which he endeavoured to prove were the ſole 
ſources of the ſhocking calamities in which 
the nation was involved. He confeſſed in- 


deed, that for prudential reaſons, he had 


pledged his faith to him, but found his con- 
duct very inadequate to the opinion he had 
preconceived of him, and therefore looked 
on himſelf as exempted from the obligation of 


the oath. He enumerated the impriſonment 


of biſhops, and confiſcation of their eſtates, 


the ſale of abbeys, and plundering of the 
ſacred treaſure. He inſiſted on the ANA 


A. 3 1 1 4 1 0 
the former oath; adding, that the dictates of 


heaven ſhould be preferred to the caprice or | 


ambition of a carnal brother, and that as the 


judgment of heaven had fallen on the object 
of their choice, they ought to expiate their | 
the crown to the lawful | 


fault, by reſtoring 
heireſs; and that with the previous conſent of 
the principal members of the church, he had, 
by virtue of the apoſtolic power with which 
he was veſted by the Roman pontiff, declared 
Matilda, daughter of the illuſtrious king 
Henry, queen and ſovereign of England. 


Such of the Members as had not been let | 


into the ſecret, were greatly ſurprized at this 
declaration; but as no one choſe to expreſs 


his diſapprobation, the legate conſtrued their 
{lence into a general conſent. He then ac- 


quainted them that he had ſummoned the ma- 
giſtrates of London, whoſe influence was very 
conſiderable, to ſend deputies to the ſynod, 
furniſned them with paſſports for that pur- 
pole, and expected them the next day, con- 
cluding his addreſs with obſerving, that he 
therefore thought proper to poſtpone all bu- 
ſineſs till their arrival. The citizens of Lon- 


don ſeemed to have been at that time, the 


noble few of the whole nation, that cheriſhed 


the leaſt remainder of public ſpirit ; ſo preva- 


lent was that deteſtable principle of ſelfiſhneſs, 
or want of focial affection. A deputation, in 
conſequence of the ſummons, arrived the 
following day, who, far from approving the 
new election, demanded in the name of their 


conſtituents, that the king ſhould be releaſed. | 


The tegate replied, that it was not to the 


honour of the city, to aſſociate with the ba- 


rons, who had ſo baſely deſerted their king 
in battle, and were endeavouring to involve 
the country in freſh troubles. 


When the deputies demanded a more de- 


finitive anſwer, the legate informed them, 
that the matter Was now already fixed, and 
could not be altered. But before the ſynod 
broke up, a chaplain belonging to Stephen's 
queen, preſented a letter to the legate from 


that princeſs, but as the prelate would not 


communicate the contents to the aſſembly, 
the chaplain boldly read it aloud. 


huſband, but that proving ineffectual, the 


The pur- 
port of it was to demand the releaſe of her 
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council was diſmiſſed, with excommunicating 
all the adherents to the intereſt of Stephen. 
The amiable queen of the depoſed monarch, 
affected by the melancholy ſituation of her ſo- 
vereign and huſband, 
titions to the empreſs, ſolliciting her clemency 
and generoſity in behalf of that unfortunate 
prince, who was willing to accede to any pro- 
poſal, in conſideration of obtaining his liberty 
but the haughty empreſs rejected her applica- 
tions with great diſdain, and even inſulted 
that diſtreſſed majeſty. 1 
The only thing now wanting to pave Ma- 


tilda's way to the throne, was the conſent of 


the city of London. we | 
For this purpoſe ſhe was under a neceſſity 


of entering into a negotiation with the inha- 


bitants, during which, ſhe retired to Reading, 


where ſhe was attended by Robert de Oyley, 
governor of Oxford, who offered her the 
keys of his caſtle, and intreated her to honour 


the city with her preſence. 
With this requeſt ſhe readily complied, 


ani er having received an oath of allegiance 


fromthe inhabitants of Oxford, ſhe repaired 
to Sk. Albans, and there waited the deciſion 
of the negotiation at London. The city was 
at that time rent with civil diſcord,” ſome de- 
claring for Stephen, others for Matilda, but 


each party actuated by the moſt intemperate 
zeal, and frantic vehemence. | 
of Matilda at length prevailing, ſhe entered 


The partizans 


London in triumph, and began the neceſſary 


Preparations for her coronation. - But her ar- 
rogance and obſtinacy, deprived her of the 


impending crown. Henry, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, had ſeconded the requeſt of the di- 
ſtreſſed queen, and enraged at the inefficacy of 


his application, after fuch important ſervices 
as he had done the empreſs, conſidered him- 


ſelf as acquitted from his obligations, and be- 


gan to project ſchemes to baffle her towering 


expectations, which were greatly expedited by 
her pride and imperious conduct. 5 


Inſtead of conciliating the affect ions of the 


citizens of London, ſhe treated them with the 
utmoſt contempt, and diſdainfully rejected 
their remonſtrances on the ſeverity of the 
Norman laws, and the utility that would re- 


ſult from the revival of thoſe enacted by the 
ing. Dou e:; 


ſented repeated pe- 
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Confeſſor; nor could ſhe be prevailed on by the 
king of the Scots, and the earl of Glouceſter, 
to treat the citizens with reſpect, though ſhe 
had the utmoſt reaſon to believe their advice 
was dictated by a ſincere regard for her in- 
tereſt. d £4383 

The artful prelate took care to encourage 
this popular diſguſt, by painting the charac- 
ter of the empreſs in the moſt odious colours 
to the Londoners, who formed a conſpiracy 
for ſeizing her perſon, but by ſome accident, 
their deſign was. diſcovered, and ſhe found 
means to eſcape, though her flight was ſo 
precipitate, that her palace and goods were 
expoſed to the depredations of the populace. 


Matilda, now convinced, that if ſhe. aſ- 


cended the throne of England, it muſt be by 


dint of arms alone, repaired with the earl of 


Glouceſter, and the king of Scotland to Ox- 


ford, in order to aſſemble an army, and the 


legate to Wincheſter, where he fortified his 


palace, gained over to his party ſeveral of 
the diſaffected barons, and augmented the 
army of the earl of Kent; though M had 


not yet openly declared his attachment to 


But the empreſs, earneſtly deſirous of being 


certain of the deſign of the prelate, ſent her 
brother to Wincheſter, in order to ſound his 
ſentiments, where he was ſoon convinced that 
the prelate had abandoned his ſiſter's intereſt. 
The empreſs thus aſſured of the biſhop's de- 
ſertion, repaired immediately to Winchefter, 


and on her arrival, diſpatched a meſſage, im- 


porting, that ſhe was deſirous of conferring 
with him ſpeedily, on the moſt momentous 
buſineſs. The prelate, in lieu of compliance, 
ſent her an evaſive anſwer, and privately quit- 


ting the city, aſſembled his friends, who were 


ready to join him on the firſt notice. The 


troops of Kent and Surry, joining the Lon- 


doners, were headed by Stephen's queen, his 
ion, and William d'Ypres, and marched to 


Wincheſter with ſuch expedition, that they 
| had" almoft ſurprized the empreſs and her 
friends, who had but juſt time to retire into 
the caſtle, where they ſoon found themſelves 


beſieged. 


- tiality 


As the inhabitants of Wincheſter, inſtead 
of remaining neuter, diſcovered a ſtrong par- 


in favour of the empreſs ; the biſhop; 
in order to puniſh them for their unfortunate 


attachment, ſet fire to the city, though the 
"capital of his dioceſe, by which means the. 
greateſt part of it was reduced to aſhes, to- 


gether with the nunnery, and many churches. 
within the walls, and in the ſuburbs, the ab- 
bey of Hyde. | 

During this devaſtation, a body of troops 
belonging to the empreſs, were attacked as 
they were fortifying the monaſtery of Ware- 


| well, by the earl of Kent, who drove them 


into the church, and on their refuſal to ſur- 


render, reduced them and their aſylum to 


aſhes. The prelate having ſtored the caſtle: 
of Wincheſter with a great quantity of ammu- 
nition, enabled the garriſon to make a vigorous 
defence; ſo that the partizans of Stephen, 
deſparing of reducing by force, had recourſe 
to a ſtratagem. Accordingly, a peace was 
proclaimed by order of the biſhop throughout 
the city on the eve of Holy Rood, together 
with a general invitation to celebrate that 
feſtival, aſſuring them, that no reſpect ſhould 
be had to party. The earl of Glouceſter, 
more than ſuſpecting the deſign of the artful 
prelate, and perceiving that famine would 


force them to ſurrender in a few-days, reſolv- 


ed to make an attempt, with the aſſiſtance of 
David, for reſcuing the empreſs from ſuch im- 
minent danger, and conveying her to a place 
of ſafety. To this purpoſe they fallied out 
in well concerted order, Matilda and David 
advancing in the front, while the earl of 
Glouceſter followed at the head of a ſelect 
body of two hundred men, to divert the 
enemy, if peradventure they ſhould interrupt 
her progreſs. They had not far advanced, 
before the earl of Kent began the purſuit, 
and endeavoured by frequent attacks, to re- 
tard their match. The earl of Glouceſter in- 
terpoſed, and made ſo valiant a defence, that 
Matilda eſcaped to the caſtle of Lutgeſhall, 
in Wiltſhire, but as the garriſon was incapa- 
ble of ſuſtaining the attacks of a numerous 
army, ſhe retired in diſguiſe to the devizes, 
where finding no ſafety, ſhe was incloſed in 
a bier, and conveyed to Glouceſter. 

But in ſecuring the liberty of the empreſs, 
the noble carl unfortunately loſt his own, for 


n | 
* 
m—_ 


in paſſing through a narrow defile, he was at- 
tacked by the enemy with ſuch fury, that his 
troops were routed, and himſelf taken priſon- 


er. So different was the diſpoſition of the || lic peace. | : RET 
C. The eccleſiaſtics, though convinced of their 
ſubjection to the humour and caprice of this 


queen, from that of the empreſs, that inſtead 
of deriding and aggravating the ill fortune. 
ſhe applauded and honoured the fidelity of 
the earl, who, when preſented to her at 
Wincheſter, was treated with all the reſpect 
due to his rank and merit. The adherents of 
Stephen had no ſooner got the earl of Glou- 
ceſter into their power, than they endeavoured 
to detach him from the cauſe of the empreſs; 
but he evinced on this critical occaſion, a moſt 
inflexible integrity, as well as matchleſs equan- 
imity, nobly maintaining his honour plighted 
to a dying parent, and gallantly ſuſtaining the 


4 


precarious events of fickle fortune. 
Finding him deaf to all their promiſes an 
remonſtrances, they propoſed that he ſhould be 
exchanged for Stephen, but this propoſal he 
rejected as unjuſt, unleſs they would at the 
ſame time, aſſent to the releaſe of all perſons 
of diſtinction under the royal cuſtody, to ba- 
lance the inequality of rank, to that of Ste- 
phen. | + tek . wy 
At length, after ſix months confinement, it 


was agreed that he ſhould be. exchanged for 


Stephen, provided his queen ſurrendered her- 
ſelf as an hoſtage for the liberty of Glouceſter. 
After this accommodation, Stephen was re- 
leaſed from his confinement, and on his arrival 
at Wincheſter, had a conference with the earl, 
whom he endeavoured in vain, to attach to 
his intereſt, ſo that both parties were left to 
proſecute. the war with renewed vigour. 

The biſhop of Wincheſter, upon deſerting 
the cauſe c | 
pope, entreating him to authorize his pro- 
ccedings in the behalf of the king; fo that 
having, obtained his ſanction, he convoked a 
ſynod, in which having read the letters re- 
ceived from his Holineſs, Stephen came into 
council, and bitterly inveighed againſt his 


ſubjects, who had not only depoſed, but diſ- 


gracefully impriſoned him; proteſting at the 


ſame time, that he had never withheld the 


moſt impartial juſtice, 


4 


| The legate endeavoured, by a long and la- 
boured ſpeech, to juſtify his own conduct and : 


the empreſs, had wrote to the 
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the frequent violations of bis oath; and then 


by a precipitate flight. 
advantage of a dark night, ſhe paſſed thro? 
the poſtern- gate, cloathed in white, in order 
to deceive the centinels, who could not by that - 
means, well diſtinguiſh her from the ſnow. 


concluded with excommunicating all the ad 
herents of the empreſs, as enemies to the pub- 


fickle prelate, who pronounced and revoked 

anathemas, juſt as they ſuited his own deſigns, 

fearing his refentment, made no reply. A 

meſſenger, however, ſent by the (empreſs, 
charged the legate to his face, with having 

invited her over to England, and adviſed her 

to detain the king in priſon; and this bold, 

but true reference to facts, ſilenced the legate, 
nor could all the invectives of the meſſenger 

provoke him to an apparent reſentment. 

A. D. 1142. Stephen, having now recover- 
ed his liberty, exerted himſelf with ſuch acti- 
vity and vigour, that Matilda's party being re- 
duced to the loweſt ebb, her faithful brother 
reſolved to paſs into Normandy, and ſollicit 
the count of Anjou, to come and eſpouſe the 
claim of his wife; but that nobleman being 
involved in domeſtic troubles, the earl of 


. Glouceſter prevailed on him to ſend over his 
eldeſt fon Henry, that the preſence of the 


young prince might animate the partizans, and 


repair the ill fortune of his mother.. 
While Glouceſter was in Normandy, Ste- 


phen, willing to improve the opportunity of 
his abſence, aſſembled a body of troops, be- 
ſieged, and reduced the the town of Ware- 
ham, and then marched with great expedition 
to Oxford, to which the empreſs had retired, 
entered the city, and immediately inveſted the 
caſtle, before any meaſures could be taken for 
its defence. „ | 

The place was attacked and defended. for 


ſome time with equal courage and intrepedity; 


but at length the garriſon was reduced to ſuch 
extremity, that Matilda was obliged to agree 
to a capitulation, Conſcious, however, of the 
cruel manner in which ſhe had treated the 
king, and dreading his juſt reſentment, ſhe 
determined to avoid the impending danger, 
Accordingly, taking 


U u Croſſing ; 
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Croſing the Thames on the ice, ſhe walked || 
to Abington, and there taking horſe, rode the 
ſame night to Wallingford, Where ſhe was vi- 
ſited by her ſon and brother, who were juſt 
arrived in England, and had received the news 
of her eſcape on their firſt landing. In the 
mean time, the caſtle of Oxford ſurrendered, 
but Stephen's grand deſign was diſappointed 
by the eſcape of Matilda, on whoſe account 
alone he carried on that toilſome N e ks 
A. D. 1143. In the beginning of this year, 
Stephen undertook an expedition into Wilt- 
ſhire, where the partizans of the empreſs were 
in poſſeſſion of Saliſbury, and in order to pre- 
vent the incurſions of the garriſon, determin- 
ed to fortify the monaſtery of Wilton, where 
he took up his reſidence. e 

While he was employed in this work, he 
was well nigh ſurprized by the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, who came upon him fo ſuddenly, that 
he had hardly time to draw out his forces, 
which, after a flight oppoſition, were routed ; 
and Stephen, to avoid the riſque of being taken, 
leaving his plate and other apparatus as a prey 
to the victor, quitted the field before the action. 
But he ſoon after ſuſtained a more important 
loſs, by his brother's being deprived of the 
legatine power, which, on the acceſſion of 
Celeſtin II. to the pontificate, was conferred 
on Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Though this prelate was in Stephen's intereſt, 
yet as he could not depend on him with ſo un- 
re{erved a confidence, as upon his brother, he 
conſidered the event as highly detrimental to 
his intereſt. | HAR FICATION 

A. D. 1144. As the power of the two con- 
tending parties was now conſiderably reduced, 
there was, through neceſſity, a ſmall interval 
of repoſe. Stephen was principally employed, 
Juring the interval, in building caltles, but 
by the revolt of the governors, they were fre- 
. converted into bulwarks againſt him- 
felf. EO RI EY £ 

AD. $148. og the courſe of this 
year, Stephen aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
marched at the head of it, and inveſted the 
caſtle of Farringdon, which was built by the 
earl of Glouceſter and the parnſon over- 
powered by numbers was compelled to ſur- 
render. | 
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A. D. 1146. The king having experienced 
many acts of inſidelity, was infected with a 
ſpirit of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, as appears from 
his treatment of Ralph, earl of Cheſter. This 


nobleman had neglected to deliver up ſome 
cCaſtles, which he poſſeſſed, and the king con- 
ſtruing his conduct into a refuſal, charged 
him-with high treaſon, and confined him till 
he had ſurrendered all his eſtates, except the 


latine of Cheſter. The earl was fo: 


incenſed at this ungrateful treatment, that 


he aſſembled his forces, and in conjunction 
with his nephew, Gilbert, earl of Clare, re- 
duced a number of his caſtles, and laid waſte 


great part of the environs of the county of 
Lincoln. cn 
Matilda now deſpairing of future ſucceſs in 


her attempts on the throne of England, de- 
| termined to return to her huſband. Accord- 


ingly ſhe ſet out with the young prince, at- 
tended by the earl of Glouceſter, who on 
their embarkation returned to Briſtol, and 
there died of a fever, to the unſpeakable loſs 


of the empreſs. He was a nobleman of un- 
tainted virtue, inflexible juſtice, and exten- 


ſive capacity, nobly preferring the compla-- 
cency of conſcious integrity, to the pompous 
rewards or acquirements, reſulting from the 
violation of honour and conſcience. 

A. D. 1147. Stephen being now freed from: 


| his rival, might have eſtabliſhed his throne 
upon a firm foundation, had he not impru- 


dently involved himſelf in a quarrel with 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, becauſe the 
legatine power had been transferred from his 
brother to that | | | 
being ſummoned to attend a ſynod on the 


imate. The archbiſhop 
n etyoined him not to depart 
the kingdom, and ſent guards to the ſea- coaſt 
to prevent his embark! But Theobald, 
preferring the authority of his holineſs to that 
of the king, found means to reach the con- 
tinent, and after aſſiſting at the council, re- 
turned to Canterbury, where he found his 
effects ſequeſtered by order of the king, Who 


continent, Stephe 


repaired thither and commanded him to leave 


the kingdom. The prelate obeyed; but be- 
fore his departure, publiſned an interdict a- 
gainſt all the churches that acknowledged Ste- 
phen's authority, on which divine ſervice im- 

. mediately 


A. D. 1153. 
mediately ceaſed in all the parts ſubject to the 
king, while it was celebrated as uſual in all 
thoſe which adhered to the empreſs. _ 
The young prince Henry, ſon. of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, being now turned of ſixteen, his 
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' Dorſetſhire, where he was immediately joined 


father determined to put him in poſſeſſion of | 


Normandy, and with that view ſent him to 
Carliſte, in order to be knighted by David 
king of Scotland. 


rr , 
_ ? 
? - 


161 


by ſeveral barons, who veſted him with many 
fortified caſtles, the garriſons of which he 


- ſtrongly reinforced. Notwithſtanding the ſe- 
verity of the weather, he advanced to Malmeſ- 
| bury, and reduced the caſtles, having defeated 
a party of the enemy, who endeavoured. to 


_ oppoſe his march. 


A. D. 1149. When he arrived in England 


with a numerous retinue, he was conducted 


by theearls of Cheſter and Hereford to Car- 
liſle, where the ceremony was performed with | 


great ſplendor and magnificence, 


attended with ſome commotions, aſſembled: his 
forces, and advanced to York ; but finding the 
country perfectly quiet, he ſoon after returned 
to London. Henry, having received the 
order of knighthood, repaired ro Normandy, 
and was inveſted with that dutchy by Lewis, 
king of France. 5A 

A. D. 1151. The young prince being thus 
eſtabliſhed in the government of Normandy, 
formed a deſign for invading, Stephen's domi- 


| mitted without reſiſtance. Thus ſtrengthened, 


The king, being informed of prince Hen- || he inveſted the fort which Stephen had built 


ry's arrival, and apprehending it might be || to block up Wallingford, and took it by 
| ſtorm, before the king could come to its re- 
lief. 525 


The king, was no ſooner informed of theſe 


nions, but the expedition was retarded by the | | 
by the concurring opinions of ſeveral other 


| noblemen, a treaty was fet on foot; but 


ſudden death of his father, Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, who died at the Chateau de Loir, in 


the fifty firſt year of his age. Stephen having | 
now eſtabliſhed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of | 


the throne, reſolved, if poſſible, to ſecure the 


| ing that any treaty concluded between his 


ſucceſſion of it in his own family. With this | 
| to his intereſt. But his oppoſition ſoon ſub- 


view he aſſembled a council of prelates and 
nobility, in which he 
crown on his ſon Euſtace ; but the archbiſh 
refuſed to perform the ceremony, alledging, 
that the pope had abſolutely forbid him to 
crown the fon of an uſurper. As he was 
greatly offended at the preſumption of the 
clergy, and did not queſtion but Henry, duke 
of Normandy, would favour their preter ces; 
he determined, by ſeizing the caſtles of the 
biſhops, to deprive them of all power of ſup- 
porting the intereſt of that prince, if he 
ſhould ever return to England. 
A. D. 1153. Nor was his precaution vain. 
or uſeleſs; for Henry, having thus ſettled 


his affairs in Normandy, embarked a conſi- 


derable army, and landed at Warcham, in 


propoſed to confer the | 
| Bury, and was interred at Feverſham, near 


his mother, the amiable Matilda, who ex- 


In this 


tender of his ſervice. 
of Norwich, veſted him with her ſtrong 
caſtle, upon which thirty other fortreſſes ſub- 


proceedings, than he aſſembled his forces and 
marched againſt the enemy; but when the 


two armies came within ſight of each other, 


William, earl of Arundel, interpoſed, and 


repreſented to the king the dreadful conſe- 


quences that muſt inevitably reſult from a 
battle, not only to the vanquiſhed, but alſo 
to the victor. His mediation being confirmed 


Euftace, ſon of Stephen, exerted his utmoſt 
efforts to prevent an accommodation, know- 
father and prince Henry, muſt be prejudicial 
ſided, for he died ſoon after at St. Edmund's 


pired about three months before. Stephen 


| was diſconſolate, on the loſs of ſo excellent 


a conſort, and fo valiant a fon, and alſo more 


diſpoſed towards an accommodation with 


| Henry. - 


Soon after this event, Theobald, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in conjunction with Henry, 
biſhop 
to bring about a peace. Their joint endea- 


vours at length prevailed, and a treaty was - 


concluded and ratified at Wincheſter, in a 
general aſſembly of prelates and nobility, on 


the following conditions; that Stephen ſhould 


Tetain 


place, he was joined by Robert, 
earl of Leiceſter, who came to make him a 
Gundreda, counteſs 


of Wincheſter, laboured aſſiduouſly . 
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we 4. D. 1154 HISTORY of ENGLAND. ._ _. 
retain the crown of England during life, and 


Juſtice be adminiſtered in his name, though 


nothing material ſnould be tranſacted without 


the concurrence of Henry, who ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him on the throne, and in the mean 
time, receive hoſtages for the delivery of the 
royal caſtles at his deceaſe ; and that William, 
ſon of Stephen, ſhould inherit all the lands 
his father poſſeſſed in England and Normandy, 
before he aſcended the throne, together with 
the eſtate of William de Warrenne, whoſe 
daughter he had married, and ſeven hundred 


pounds per annum, in the county of Norfolk, 
for which he ſhould do homage, and give 


pledge for his fidelity to Henry. 

This treaty being ſolemnly ratified by both 
parties, Stephen and Henry entered London 
together, in a moſt magnificent manner, 
where they were received with joy ful acclama- 
tions by the inhabitants, who conſidered this 
agreement as the ſure pledge of national 
peace and tranquillity, _ | 

Stephen, who was a prince of great abilities, 
being thus eſtabliſhed in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of his throne, made a tour through the whole 
kingdom, and was every where received with 
the utmoſt demonſtrations of loyalty, by the 
grateful people, who were now emerging 
from their late dreadful calamities ; and the 
king on his part, publiſhed an edict, reſtrain- 
ing the enormities which the late confuſion 
had introduced, as well as puniſhing all vio- 
lences and robberies, which had long been 
perſiſted in with impunity. | 

Thus perfect tranquillity ſeemed to be re- 
ſtored to England, and her former miſeries ad- 
ded to the enjoyment of her future happineſs. 
Many, whom the diſtreſſes of their country 
had rendered voluntary exiles, were encou- 
raged to return, and brought with them that 


moſt invaluable of all treaſures, the arts, 


ſciences, and manufactures of the country in 
which they reſided, | 


A. D. 1154. Some time after this, Ste- | 
phen had a freſh conference at Dunſtable, in 
which the former treaty was renewed and con- 


firmed in the preſence 'of the. nobility and 


prelates, who took an oath of allegiance to 


Henry as preſumptive heir to the crown. The 


two, princes then ſet out together for Dover, 
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to late Theodoret, earl of Flanders, 
and his counteſs, on their arrival in England. 
Some writers have affirmed, that during 
their reſidence in this place, a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt Henry's life, by the Flemings, 
who had ſettled there in great numbers, under 
the protection of the earl of Kent; and it is 
further recorded, that Stephen's ſon William 
was the author of this infamous deſign; but 
that prince happening to fracture his leg, by 
a fall from his horſe, on Barham Downs, their 
meaſures were diſconcerted. But this pre- 
tended conſpiracy, appears to have been a 
monkiſh contrivance to impoſe upon Stephen; 
for Henry's not being in the leaſt-affefted by 
it, ſufficiently evinces it to be a fiction. 
Though Stephen, in conſequence of the 
agreement he had made with Henry, had 
pen up all hopes of leaving his crown to his 
on, vet it muſt be obſerved to his honour, that 
he employed the ſhort interval of quiet which 
ſucceeded the treaty, in redreſſing the griev- 
ances of the people, and reforming the laws 
of the nation, But in the midſt of theſe gene- 
rous and noble endeavours, he was ſeized with 
a diſorder at Canterbury, which put a period 
to his life on the 25th of October, 1154, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, and nineteenth 
of his reign. He was interred, at his own 
particular requeſt, near his queen and ſon, in 
the church of the monaſtery at Feverſham, 
which he had himſelf founded, ſome years 
before. | 


If we review the tranſactions of this prince, 


* 


| we muſt acknowledge his courage and magna- 


nimity. His valour appeared conſpicuous 
in the battle of Lincoln, where he was taken 
priſoner; and ſuch was his clemency, that 
there is not a ſingle inſtance of ſeverity 
recounted during the whole courſe of his 
8 Fe 

His generoſity and greatneſs of ſoul ap- 
pear from his neglecting to puniſh thoſe who 
deſerted him in his diſtreſſes. In ſhort, he 
ſeems to have poſſeſſed many great and emi- 
nent virtues, and had he lived in happier 
times, might have been recorded in the lift 


of illuſtrious and renowned monarchs of 
England. © | 
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IV. 


From the death of STE PH E N, to the End of the Reign of 
5 oy King JOHN. 


HENRY II. firmed P L AN TAGEN E T. 


A. D. A LTHOUGH Stephen exerted his 
1154. utmoſt endeavours, after the ſign- 
ing of the treaty at Wincheſter, 
to reſtore peace and tranquillity to England; 
the troubles of the nation were not entirely 
ſuppreſſed at his death. The calamities in- 


the moſt diſtant proſpect of peace ſo agree- 
able, that the people ſtrove to outvie each 


other in demonſtrating their affection for 


duke Henry, who aſcended the throne with 
the important advantages of an indiſputable 
title, and a high reputation. When he re- 
ceived intelligence of Stephen's death, he 
was employed in beſieging a caſtle on the fron- 


tiers of Normandy, but fearleſs of the efforts 


of William, the ſon of Stephen, who was 
too contemptible to form a party, he conti- 
nued the ſiege till the garriſon ſurrendered, 
which deferred his arrival in England to the 
month of December. | 

| Immediately after his landing, he repaired 
to Wincheſter, where he received the homage 
of the nobility. Thence he proceeded with 
a ſplendid retinue to London; and, the day 
after his arrival, was crowned at Weſtminſter, 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the twenty third year of his age. . 
It afforded the Engliſh the higheſt ſatĩsfac- 
tion, to behold the crown of the realm placed 


on the head of prince, deſcended on his mo- 


ther's fide, from royal progenitors, whoſe 


virtues had adorned their elevated ſtation. 


After the ceremony of his coronation, he re- 
tired to the abbey of Bermondſey, in order 
to concert meaſures moſt effectually preventive 


—— 


| 
' 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


of faction and tumult, as well as conducive 
to happineſs and tranquillity, 
A. D. 1155. Being ſurrounded with able 


and faithful counſellors, he began his reign 
with ſome acts which greatly redound to the 
| honour of his adminiſtration. Firſt, he iſſued 
deed which he had juſt removed, rendered || a 


| a proclamation, injoining all foreigners to 
quit the kingdom, in conſequence of which, 


the county of Kent was delivered, in the ſpace 
of three months, from that peſtiferous ſwarm 
of Flemings, which had ſo long infeſted it, 
under the protection of William d*Ypres, 
their countryman. He then demoliſhed all 
the caſtles erected ſince the reign of Henry I. 


whieh had become the ſanctuaries of robbers 
and diſturbers of the public peace; retaining 


a few only, on account of their advantageous 
ſituation for the defence of the kingdom. The 
adulterated coin was cried down, and new 
money ſtruck of the intrinſic value and 


- ſtandard. | 
As Stephen's bounty to thoſe who had ſup- 


ported his title, weakened that property which 
was neceſſary to ſecure the ballance of govern- 
ment, he re-annexed the demeſnes ahenated 
by that prince, to the crown. He likewiſe 


demanded reſtitution of the counties of Nor- 


thumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 
land, from Malcolm, the minor king, who, 
rather than incur the reſentment of Henry, 
readily ceded them ; and for his compliance, 
was preſented with the county of Huntingdon, 
to which he had fome claim, 


| confirming the tranquillity of the kingdom, he 
formed a council to aſſiſt him in the weighty 
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concerns of government. The principal of 


advice of Which, Henry convened a general 


brother to abandon all his caſtles, in lieu of 
which, he allowed him an annuity of fifteen 


with the news, that the Welſh, unawed by 
his -power and remarkable ſucceſs, had fre- | 


having been expelled Wales, applied to 
Henry for protection, infinuating to him the 
facility with which he might reduce their 


— 
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theſe were Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Becket, archdeacon of the ſame 
fee, lately made chancellor, and Robert, earl 
of Leiceſter, high juſticiary af the kingdom. 


As his mother Matilda was a princeſs of 


natural ſagacity, improved by experience, ſhe 
was declared prefident of this council, by the 


aſſembly or parliament, where he cauſed the 
barons to take the oath of allegiance to his 
two ſons, Henry and William, though then 


in a ſtate of infancy. - He alſo reſtored the | 


laws of Edward the Confeſſor, confirmed the 


N 


charter granted by Henry I. his grandfather, 


and made ſeveral regulations to the intereſt of | 


the ſtate. | 

Theſe meaſures reflected great reputation 
on the new. government, and ſo conciliated 
the affection of the people, that Henry en- 
zoyed the crown in uninterrupted tranquillity. 
But a ſtate of inactivity was not agreeable to 
the inclination of Henry, and the conqueſt of 
Ireland ſoon employed his thoughts. 

A bull from pope Adrian was obtained for 
that purpoſe ; but this expedition was poſt- 
poncd, according to ſome hiſtorians, becauſe 
the empreſs Matilda, who was now in Eng- 
land, diſapproved of it. 

A. D. 1156. As his brother Geoffrey, in 
the beginning of this year, diſcovered much 


8 


jtatisfaction concerning the diſpoſal of his 


father's will, and had raiſed an inſurrection in 
Anjou; Henry went over to the continent, 
ſuppreſſed the revolters, and compelled his 


hundred pounds, together with the poſſeſſion 
of Nantes, the inhabitants of which had choſen 
him for their ſovereign. _ 

On his return to England, he was alarmed 


vently invaded his territories. About the 
ame time, Cadwallader, a Welſn prince, 
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Whole country. 
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a powerful army to Cheſter, where he received 
mtelligence, that Owen Guynath, prince of 
| North- Wales was advanced as far as Befing- 
weck to meet him; but as he was advancing 
through a wood called Coedulo, his van 
was ſurpriſed bythe Welſh, and charged with 
ſuch fury, that ſeveral officers of rank were 
ſlain, and the whole diviſion put into the ut 
moſt confuſion. . 2 ; + by 4 to 4244 1 — 
This unfortunate accident aroſe from the 


: 


| timidity of the earl of Eſſex, hereditary 


ſtandard- bearer to the king; who, terrified: at 
the furious charge they received from the 
Welſh, dropt the royal ſtandard from his 


| the neceſſity of precaution, in o 


hand, which occaſioned a rumour of the king's 
death, and the army was on the point of be- 
ing totally routed. o | 
This diſappointment convinced Henry of 
fing a 
ople who had ſo often baffled" the Engliſh, 
and well knew how to avail themſelves of their 
ſiruation. Perceiving the difficulty of forcing 
his way through paſſes guarded by ſuch an 
army, he attempted to march between Owen 
and the ſea ſhore, but the vigilant prince eluded 
his deſign, and poſted himſelf in fuch an ad- 
vantageous manner, that the king was obliged 
to retire to Rutland caſtle. | 
A. D. 1157. In the beginning of the ſpring, 
the king advanced with his forces againſt the 
Welſh prince, and having experienced the 
danger of marching through moraſſes and un- 
known foreſts, ordered the woods to be cut 
down, and the roads te be opened, marching 
with the utmoſt caution, and ſending out 
parties to reconnoitre the country as they paſſ- 
ed. By theſe means, he proceeded to Snowdon 
without interruption, where Owen and his 
barons, finding themſelves unable to oppoſe 
his progreſs, ſued for peace, ſwore fealty, 
delivered hoſtages, and reſtored all the caſtles 
and lands they had taken during the reign of 
Stephen, e 
About this time, the earl of Eſſex, for his 
puſi:lanimous conduct in the late ee 
with the Welſh, was accuſed of treaſon and 
cowardice, by Robert de Montfort. The fact 
being notorious, the accuſed had no other de- 


oy 


Upon this Henry advanced at the head of | 


fence, than the benefit of a duel. Being 
vanquiſhed, and his life forfeited. to the * 
| | 3 


1 
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te king thought proper to ſpare it, ordering 
im to retire. to a monaſtery, and confilcated 
his eſtate to the crown. 
Henry now demanded S and. procured 
from Malcolm king of the Scots reſtitution. of 
the counties of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland:. AXE Is, yr 

A. D..-1158. To add to the happineſs 
of the king, his queen was delivered. of a 
prince, who was baptized by the name of 


# + 
. 


ny of his coronation near Lincoln; and the 


following year received an addition of his 
family by the birth of a fourth ſon, named 


Geoffrey, in conſequence of which he was a- 


queen. The reaſon of theſe 


3:42 


with him, and a marriage was agreed upon 


between Conſtantia, daughter and heirels of. 


Conan, and Henry's ſon Geoffrey, then an, 


infant in the cradle, in conſequence of which, 


on the death of Conan, which happened five. 
years after this marriage took place, Geoffrey, 


became duke of Normandy. _. 
. Not fatisfied with the addition of Nantes,, 


and the proſpect of his ſon's ſucceeding to; 
| Bretagne, he now formed his grand project of 
Richard. Soon after he renewed the ceremo- | 
| claimed 1n right of his wife Eleanor. 


reducing the county of Tholouſe, which h& 


4 In order LO give the reader a more diſtinct 
notion of Eleanor's right to that county, it 


was a- will be neceſſary to give the following ex- 
gain crowned at Worceſter, perde with his 


equent coro- 


nations, ſeems to have been in order to amuſe 
the populace, and intimate to them the king's | 


ardent, deſire of maintaining the oath, (taken 


on theſe occaſions) inviolable.. .. ..... . -. 

At this laſt ſolemnity, the king and queen 
laid their .crowns. on the altar, and ſolemnly 
vowed never to wear them more; and this is 
ſuppoſed to have aboliſhed the cuſtom of the 
kings wearing their crowns at the celebration 
of great feſtivals, as we find no inſtances of it 
in any of the following reigns. . - 

Geoffrey, the king's brother, reſigning his 
breath about this time, Henry paſſed over to 
Normandy, in order to ſettle affairs on the con- 
tinent. As the moſt effectual means to 


ſtrengthen his intereſt, he conciliated the 


planation of the merits of her claim. 
Theſe dominions had been mortgaged by 
William count of Poitiers, and grandfather to 
Eleanor, to Raymond earl of St. Giles's, which 
mortgage remained undiſcharged, at the time 
of Eleanor's marriage with the king of France, 
who endeavoured to extort the mortgaged 


| eſtate from Raymond. But that prince, on 


— HANS Bo — — —— 


his marriage with the widow of Euſtace, ſon 


of Stephen, and payment of a certain ſum, 


was permitted to enjoy this city and territory, 
as a portion with the, princeſs. Henry there- 


| fore, having married Eleanor, on a divoree 


from her former huſband, her right conſe- 


| quently devolved on him, wha determined to 


friendſhip of the king of France, by a marriage 


between young Henry and Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Lewis, both infants, In a ſmall. time 
there ſubſiſted ſo great a confidence between 
the two princes, that, Henry was created grand 
ſeneſchal of France, a title that greatly pro- 


moted his deſign upon the county of Nantes, 


which he claimed as heir to his brother Geot- 
rey: FIT . 


- 


Bretagne, claimed and ſeized the city of Nan- 


tes. The king. ſequeſtered the earldom. of 
Richmond, belonging to the duke, and re- 
claimed Nantes as heir to his brother Geoffrey. 


Henry now ſeemed to have ſurmounted all 


" * 
fv I. 


dafficulties, as Conan entered into a negotiation 
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Vhen Geoffrey died, Conan, duke of 
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cancel this agreement, and re-annex the ter 

ritories in diſpute, to his wife's dutchy, To 
execute this grand project, he firſt endeavoured 
to attach to his intereſt, . Raymond, carl of 


| Arrogan and Barcelona, and David, king of 


Scotland. 


With the ſame view he impoſed. a tax on 


all the noble fiefs in Normandy and his other 


foreign dominions allowing his tenants to 


, 2 ] t:! ̃ ͤʒa22 IS „„ em ” 


compound for their perſonal ſervice in the ex- 
pedition, for a certain pecuniary. conſideration 
i . A ee 
Having ſevied from his Engliſh - ſubjects 
ſuch a tax as he had eſtabliſhed abroad, he 
returned to the continent, attended by Mal- 
coim, kipg of Scotland, whom he knighted 
on the occaſion, William, count of Boulogne, 


and a great number of Engliſh nobility, who 


ſerved as volunteers 1 
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He was joined on his arrival by ſeveral Nor- 
man noblemen, at the head of their reſpective 
troops, and thus reinforced, met with ſo little 
oppoſition in his march, that he ſoon entered 
the county in diſpute, and blocked up the 
capital. | N e 


growing power of Henry with a jealous eye, 
reſolved to oppoſe his further progreſs, and 
therefore found means to throw himſelf into 
the city, with a conſiderable body of troops. 
The garriſon thus ſtrengthened, made fo ob- 
ſtinate a defence, that Henry was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. | l 


It is affirmed by ſome writers, that he de- 


ſiſted from this attempt, deeming it a breach 


of honour and duty, in a vaſſal to fight againſt 


his ſovereign. Whatever may have been his 
motive in this reſpect, he appeared from his 
conduct immediately ſubſequent, highly to 
have reſented this act of the French king, with 
whom he had contracted ſo intimate an alli- 
ance; for in his return, he invaded the Beau- 
vais, and committed great ravages and devaſ- 
tations. In the courſe of his progreſs, Simon 
de Montfort ſurrendered his caſtles, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which cut off all 
communication between Lewis and his capi- 
tal, and induced him to propoſe a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, which was followed by a treaty of 
peace. INS 
Fhus Henry preſerved his claim to the 
county of Tholouſe, and tranſmitted it to his 
fucceſſor, who was prevailed upon to reſign it. 
A. D. 1160. By the treaty of Paris, Henry's 
eldeſt ſon was affianced to Margaret, daughter 
of Lewis, in conſequence of which, Henry 
ſeized on Giſors, which was aſſigned as a por- 


tion with the princeſs, to his ſon. Lewis re- 


fenting this abrupt conduct, ſeveral hoſtilities 


enſued, but at length an accommodation was 
brought about, by which Giſors, and the o- 


ther places allotted to Margaret, as her dowry, 
were committed to the hands of two knights 
templars, till the conſummation. of the mar- 
riage between Margaret and Henry, at which 
time they were to be delivered to the king of 
EaglandqꝓꝙqPꝓr..... 

A. D. 1162. The chriſtian world was at this 
time great l/ diſturbed, by a conteſt between 
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Lewis the young, who had long beheld the 
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chair, which had lately become vacant de 
death of pope Adrian. The: claims of the 
competitors benen in two different aſſem- 
blies, convened for that purpoſe, judgment 
Was given in favour of Alexander. | 

. William, carl of Blois, ſon to king Ste- 
phen, died in his return from the-expedition 
to Tholouſe, in which he had accompanied 
the king. | 5 1 | & 4} # 1 8 2 * 
Toung prince Henry was now brought over 
to England, under the care of chancellor 
Becket, whoſe pomp and magnificence ſur- 
paſſed that of the king. On his arrival, the 
chancellor fummoned a general council, in 


order to their taking the oath of eventual feal- 


„and doing homage to the young prince, 
= was nw te at the aſſembly. The chan- 
cellor ſet the example, which was readily fol- 
lowed by all the members of the council. Such 
was the power and influence of Thomas Beck- 
et, already promoted to the exalted ſtations 
of chancellor, and prime miniſter of ſtate, 
that he ſoon after this meeting, procured the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, without op- 
polition, except from the biſhop of Hereford, 
who objected to his being veſted with the pri- 
macy, as he had hitherto acted in a military 
and civil, rather than in an eccleſiaſtical capa- 
city. But this objection had no effect; for his 
appointment was afterwards confirmed by 
confecration. | Phat) FS 

The king of England having fettled the 
affairs of Normandy, repaired with his queen 
to Barfleur, where he embarked, and landed 
ſafely at Southampton, attended by Malcolm, 
king of the Scots, and two Welth princes. 
On his arrival, he was congratulated by the 
nobility in general, and among the principal 
that ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion, 
was Thomas, the new elected archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. | = 1 

This additional and eccleſiaſtic preferment, 
wreught an amazing change on Becket, who 
before his election, was the gayeſt ſoldier, and 
moſt ſplendid ſubject of the age, but now be- 
came the moſt zealous patron, and rigid prac- 
tiſer of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; and the con- 
tinual diſcord between the prelates and ba- 
rons, that ſucceeded his elevation to the pri- 

macy, 


macy, plainly evinced, that in ambition and 
arbitrary ſway, he exceeded all chat had hither- 
to filled the chair of Ca 
The king too late diſcovered, chat he had 
been deluded, and his a henſions were 
confirmed, when de g iepicop the artful pri- 
mate, under the archi robes, wore 
ſome ou of the nod it, in order to 
conciliate the favour of the clergy in 
Henry 
human happineſs; 
peace with the moſt 
times, and procured 
jects in general; but his tranquillity was un- 
happily interrupted by the pride and obſtina- 
cy of an inſolent prelate. - + 
a this perſon makes ſo conſiderable à fig ure 
in the annals of England, it appears n 
to the illuſtration of his character, to "Ine 
the following account. 
This dignified and powerful eccleſiaſtic, 
was ſon of a citizen of London, educated in 
the ſchools of that city, and afterwards de- 
voted to the ſtudy of the law. He no ſooner 
was called to the bar, than he fo fignalized 
himſelf as an orator, that he was taken from 
thence, and appointed archdeacon of Canter- 
bury. On the acceſſion of Henry, he had 
2 affairs to tranſact at of i which af- 
rded him an rtunity 0 ayin his 
talents before the king . F my . 80 


n made a 


more ſagacious in diſcovering merit, nor more 
generous in rewarding it, immediately ad- 
vanced him to the dignity of high chancellor, 
and at the ſame time, conferred on him a vaſt 
number of eccleſiaſtical preferments. His 
revenues by theſe means became immenſe, 
and his ſplendor and magnificence ſurpaſſed 
conception, maintaining at his own expence, 
no leſs than ſeven hundred knights, and twelve 
hundred private men, during the late war at 
Tholouſe. He had fo ingratiated himſelf with 
the king, and the leading men of the king- 
dom, that on the demiſe of Theobald, he 
was elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, on 
which he reſigned the 

a reverſion of condu 
the ſequel of this hiſtory. 


This prince, than * no man was ever 


bs. HENRY U/\/obnmed PLANTAGENET.. 
mate, he determined to affere the rights 


| 


| 
| 


n general. || 
had now attained the ſummit of 


© rice thoſe | 
affection of his fub- 
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eat ſeal, and exhibited 
as will appear from 


Having now attained to the rank of pri- 


the church, in their full latitude, againſt all 

oppoſition. He perceived that many eſtates 
had been alienated by the crown, from the 
ſee of Canter bury, amongſt which was the 


caſtle of Tunbridge, belonging to the cart of 


Clare, whoſe predeceſſors had received it a8 a 

fee from William the Conqueror. 
The haughty and ambitious prelate, ſum- 

moned the earl of Clare, to do him homage 


for the caſtle, alledging, that his predeceſſors 


had no right to alienate the of the 


| church. But the earl treated his inſolence with 
the diſregard it ſo juſtly deſerved. He next 


claimed as a prerogative, a right of filling up 
all the vacant churches, in the manors of his 
military tenants.” In conſequence of which, 
he preſented Laurence, a prieſt, to the church 
of Enesford, but William, lord of the manor, 
expelled him; on which he was immediately 
excommunicated by Becket, in defiance of 
his right of claim, and an a& in the 
reign of the Conqueror, importing, that no 
military tenant of the crown ſhould be excom- 
ee without dhe permiſſion of the 
_ Henry, perceiving that the primate was 
haſtening with a rapid progreſs, to raiſe the 
eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of the civil, 
1 inſiſted on William's abſolution, 

t received as peremptory a denial. Theſe 
proceedings were preludes to an open rup 


ture between the king and archbiſhop, which 


was daily enlarged by divers cauſes. | During 
the late reign, a great number of perſons, 
abſolutely unqualified for the function, in or- 


der to enjoy the protection of the church, 
had received holy 


orders, through the indul- 
gence and venality of the biſho 
having no benefices, belonged to no dioceſe, 


and conſequently were ſubject to no juriſdic- 
tion, committed the moſt flagrant enormities 


with impunity. 
This 


who had long endeavoured without fucceſs to 


ſuppreſs it. But a circumſtance now occurred 
that repreſented it in the moſt notorious man- 


er. 


A clergyman of inferior rank, having g 
1 y bauched 
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ps; and theſe, 


perverſion of eccleſiaſtical power, 
excited the reſentment of the whole nation, 
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bauched the daughter of a gentleman in the 
county of Worceſter, was ſeized by the en- 
raged father, whom the villain baſely mur- 
dered. The king inſiſted on the aſſaſſin's 


” 
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interpoſing his prerogative, objected, and 
committed him to the biſhop's priſon. The 
nobility, alarmed at this exceſs of inſolence, 
told the king. that unleſs preventive mea- 
ſures were immediately taken, his authority 
would be to diſannulled, and the clergy 
uſurp abſolute deſpotiſm throughout the whole 
kingdom. | | 
To ſuch. a degree had theſe violations of 
law and juſtice ariſen, under the ſanction of 
eccleſiaſtical prerogative, that the moſt fla- 
grant enormities were committed without 
redreſs. The king, therefore, to ſtem this 
growing evil, ſummoned an aſſembly of the 
prelates at Weſtminſter ; and after enumerat- 
ing the diſorders that daily reſulted from the 
perverſion of eccleſiaſtical power, and the 
iniquity of ſpiritual courts, inſiſted, that for 
the future, one of his judges might aſſiſt at 
the trial of every offender, where life was 
immediately concerned ; and that every mur- 
derer (if of the church) ſhould be degraded 
from his prieſthood, and conſigned over to 
ſecular puniſhment. 
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munities of the church, and roundly aſſerted, 
in the hearing of the whole convocation, that 
a clergyman ought not to be put to death for 
any crime whatever. | „ 
Though the aſſembly endeavoured to ſet 
forth the evil conſequences that muſt ariſe 
from the admittance of ſuch a doctrine, the 
archbiſhop continued to enforce and vindicate 
it; ſo that their deliberations proved ineffec- 
tual, and they returned to the council with- 
out coming to any reſolution. 
exaſperated at their obſtinacy, demanded, 
whether they would obſerve the laws and 
cuſtoms of the crown? to which the arch- 
biſhop replied, in the name of the reſt, that 


not infringe on the rights of their order. 


being tried in the ſecular court, but Becket, 


The king, 


e „ 
HI ST ORT EN'G LAND. 
fer, inſiſted on an abſolute compliance with: 


But the prelate alledged, in oppoſition to 
the remonſtrances of his ſovereign, the im- 
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they would obey them in all points, that did 
The king, diſſatisfied with this evaſive an- 
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and on: 


obedience as prelates. _ [13545 ett. 
Many endeavours were therefore uſed, . to 
bend the inſolent and haughty prelate; but 


0 1 


he withſtood them all; till at length, Robert 
de Melun, his domeſtic chaplain, and Philip, 
abbot of Eleemoſina, ſent over by the -pope 
in quality of a legate a latere, to compromiſe 
their differences, prevailed on him to conform 
to the king's pleaſure. He then viſited the 
king at Woodſtock, retracted the offenſive 
reſervation, and promiſed on the faith of an 
honeſt man, to maintain the ſtricteſt adhe- 
rence to the laws and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom. This declaration was likewiſe made in 
the name of the clergy in general 
A. D. 1164. To prevent any future in- 
fringement on the civil eſtabliſhment of the 
realm, the king aſſembled a general council 
of the prelates and nobility at Clarendon, in 
which the famous conſtitutions called by that 
name, which had never been committed to 
writing, were enacted into laws, importing 
the following particulars. boy i 
That all ſuits relative to preſentations, ſhall 
be preferred to the deciſion of theking's court; 
that all crimes committed by clergymen ſhall 
be cognizable in the king's court, without 
infringing on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
but a clerk on conviction, ſhall forfeit his 
privilege, and the protection of the church; 
that no biſhop or other clergyman ſhall quit 
the realm, without, obtaining the king's li- 
cence, nor procure that licence, without pre- 
vious ſecurity, for abſtaining from every thing 
prejudicial to the king and kingdom dur ks 
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the duties of their tenure, obſerve, and per 


his abſence; that excommunicated perſons, 
ſnall be exempted from oath, or giving ſecu- 
rity for remaining in the place of their reſi- 
dence; but at the ſame time, be obliged to 
comply with the judgment of the church, 
in order to obtain abſolution; that accu- 
ſation ſhall be brought againſt no lay per- 
ſon in the eccleſiaſtical court without legal 
and reputable evidence in preſence of the bi 
ſhop; and if the perſon arraigned ſhould be 
ſuch as nobody 
ſheriff, at the inſtance of the biſhop, ſhould 
oblige twelve reputable men of the neighbour- 


hood to declare upon oath what they knew of 


the matter: that no tenant in capite, or mini- 
{terial officers of the king, ſhould be excom- 
municated, or his lands laid under an interdict, 
without the concurrence of the king, and in 
his abſence, of his juſticiary: that appeals in 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes ſhould be made from the 
archdeacon to the biſhop, from the biſhop to 
the archbiſhop, and laſtly to the king, to be 
determined by his precept in the court of the 
archbiſhop; but to proceed no farther without 
the king's conſent : 'that all ſuits between lay- 
men and eccleſiaſtics about tenures, ſhould be 
tried before the king's juſticiary, by the ver- 
dict of twelve reputable men, and if the te- 
nure ſhould be found Frank Almoine; the ſuit 
ſhould be referred to the eccleſiaſtical court; 
but if a lay fee determined in the king's court, 
unleſs both parties hold of the ſame lord, whe- 
ther ſpiritual or temporal, in which caſe 
the ſuit ſhould be tried in his court; but the 
perſon ſeized of the tenement in queſtion, 
ſhould not, on account of ſuch verdict, be 
diſſeized till the determination of the ſuit : 
that any tenant of the king's demeſnes, ſum- 
moned by the archbiſhop or biſhop, to an- 
{wer for a miſdemeanor, that ſhould fall un- 
der their cognizance, might, for contempt of 
ſuch ſummons, be interdited from divine 
ſervice, but not excommunicated till he ſhould 


be reſigned to that ſentence by the king's of- 


ficer, in default of making proper ſatisfac- 
tion: that all archbiſhops, prelates and cler- 
gymen, where dignities and benefices ſhould 
depend on the king in capite, ſtould hold 
their poſſeſſions, as baronies, appear before 


the king, juſtices and miniſters, to anſwer 


| 
|. 
7. would venture to accuſe, the 
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form all the royal cuſtoms, rights and ſer- 


vices, and like other barons ſit as judges in 
's court, until ſentence ſhould begin 
to be pronounced for the loſs of life or limb, 


the king 


and then they ſhould be at liberty to withdraw : 


that the king ſhould enter into poſſeſſion of E 
bbeys and priories, of royal 
patronage and foundation, and that in filling. 


all vacant ſees, abbey 


up theſe vacancies, the chapter or convent 
ſhould be aſſembled, the election made in the 


2 royal with the king's conſent, and the 
perſon elected ſnould, before his conſecration, 


do homage, and ſwear fealty to the king, as his 
liege lord of life, limb, and terrene honour, 
ſaving his order: that any nobleman, oppoſing 


or rejecting the legal deciſions of the eccleſia- 


ſtical court, ſnould be compelled to ſubmit by 


the king's authority; and any perſon refuſing 
to ſtand to the award of the king's court, 
ſhould be proſecuted by the eccleſiaſtical au- 


thority, till the king's award ſhould gęceive 


fatisfaction: that goods and chattels forfeited 
to the king, ſhould belong to his majeſty, 
whether found within or without the precincts 
of the church: that the king's court ſhould 
try all ſuits for debts due upon oath, ſolemn 


promiſe, or otherwiſe contracted; and that 
the ſons of copyholders ſhould not be ordained, 
without the conſent of the lord of the manor, 
in which they were born. | 

| Theſe articles were conſidered b 
bly, as containing the genuine ſenſe of the 


prelates and nobility of England, touching the 
ſubordination of the eccleſiaſtical to the civil 


power; but when, for their greater ſecurity, 
the prelates were deſired to their ſeals to 
them, Becket refuſed, and affected remorſe for 
having aſſented to articles, which, on reflec- 


tion, he conſidered as dangerous encroach- 


ments on the prerogative of the church. The 
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pope, in order to prevent an open rupture be- 
tween the king and the primate, ſent over the 


archbiſhop of Rouen, with a commiſſion to 


compromiſe the difference between them; but 
the king would hearken to no propoſals, un- 
leſs the pope would conſent to confirm by bull, 


the conſtitutions of Clarendon; and in order 


to effect this, he ſent over one of his domeſtic 
chaplains, to ſollicit a grant of legation from 


his 
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170 A. D. 1164. 
bis holineſs, in favour of R 
of York; this the 


without charging it in his account. 
ſuit, was for the recovery of five hundred 


er, a 
pontiff refuſed, but com- 
plimented the king — the offer of that 
et, on condition of its not Dae exer in 
prejudice of the primate. 

But the king was too well acc — wich 
men and things, to be allured with this bait, | 
and therefore declined the offer, reſolved to 


proceed to the laſt extremities with the arch- | 
Becket, alarmed at this, attempted | 


bichop. 
to make his eſcape, but after two unſucceſsful 
efforts at Romney, was driven back by con- 
trary winds. Thus r he repaired 
to Woodſtock, in order, if poſſible, to —— 


the anger of the king, who was fo incenſed, 


that he not only refuſed him admittance into 
his preſence, but at the ſame time gave orders 


for commencing a ſuit againſt him, on the ap- 


peal of a nobleman, who had ſued in the arch- 
biſhop's court, for the recovery of an eſtate at 
Mundeham, belonging to the ſee of Canter- 
bury; but being, as he apprehended, unjuſtly 


caſt, had appe ed the cauſe dener r en 


court. 
When ſummoned to appear, he returned 
for anſwer, that if his health permitted him, 
he would attend; but this anſwer was reject- 
ed as meer pretence, and he was again ſum- 
moned to appear before the grand aſſembly at 
Northampton, where the fact being proved, 
ſentence, after ſome debate, was pronounced 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the haughty 
prelate, to avoid the N ſtorm, Was 
obliged to throw himſelf on the king's mercy, 
whereupon, all the prelates, except Gilbert, 
biſhop of London, became has ſureties. Ano- 


ther charge was exhibited againſt him, for | 


having embezzled three hundred pounds, 
which he had received as conſtable of the 


caſtles of Eye in Suffolk, and Berkhampſtead 
in Hampſhire. 
In anfwer to this, he pretended that he had 
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5 Was unprepared for a defence; notichſtangs 
ng which, he was obliged e cur. ln 
| | the payment of the 


expended more than that ſum for the crown, 


The next 


marks, 
my was before Tholouſe, and another five 


that had been lent him, when the ar- 


hundred, which he had borrowed on the king's 
ſecurity, from a jew. To this he pleaded, that 
As * had not been cited on this charge, he 


money. 
x ll | The fourth and laſt charge exhibited againſt 


the archbiſhop was, that he had not accounted 
for the profits of the archbiſhopric of York, 
Las well as biſhoprics, abbies, and benefices, 
| which, when chancellor, he had received 
during their vacancies. The primate pleaded, 
| that this charge was unprecedented, * aft - 
| great importance, and allo deſired, previous 
| to, his anſwer, to conſult his ſuffragans and 
| other clergy, which being admitted, he re- 
| tired from the aſſembly. 
| He now found himſelf deſerted and aban- 
| doned by all his numerous train of fi ycophants, 
| and ſet all "_— in cloſe. — with his 
| ſuffragans. In this emergency their opinions 
were divided, ſome ad v iſing him to ſubmit to 
the king, while; others exhorted him to plead 
his eccletiaſtical privilege, by which he was 
| exempted from all ſuirs for debts contracted 
before his elevation; but ſudden indiſpoſition 
| prevented his appearance in court; the king, 
therefore, ſent ſome barons to viſit him, and 
| he promiſed, if his health permitted, to at- 
| tend on the morrow, and: make his defence in 
| 2 judicial manner. He next day fulfilled 
| his promiſe, but on pretence of being in 
danger of his life, took the croſs, which as 
| legate, was uſually carried before him, i into his 
own hands, and thus armed, entered the court, 
| to the aſtoniſhment of ſome of the biſhops, 
| who had modeſty enough to bluſh at ſuch 
pontifical infolence, ._ 

| Becket, upon this occaſion, appealeid: to 
| the pope for a the ſentence which had been 
paſſed againſt him for contumacy, and by his 
| own authority, prohibited the biſhops from 
| zudging in any thing he had done before he 
was archbiſhop. The king, incenſed at this 
inſolent appeal, ordered the earls and barons, 
aſſiſted by ſeveral ſheriffs, to give ſentence 
m—_ W re archbiſpop of Can- 
terbury, who was declared guilty of perjury 
and high treaſon. The — a and 
Leiceſter, went forth to pronounce his ſen- 
tence, but the archbiſhop diſclaimed their 
authority, and renewed his to the 


| Pope, under whole protection, he informed 


them, 
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them, he was determined to retire; on which, 
he walked with his croſs to the door, and pro- 
ceeded, unmoved by the re hes of the 
populace, to the monaſtery of St. Andrew, 
where he took up his reſidence; attended by 
Herbert, his chaplain, and William Fitz- 
ſtephens, who wrote the hiſtory of his life. 

- If this tranſaction was not ſo circumſtan- 
tially related by authors who were on the ſport, 
it would be deemed incredible that a ſubject 
ſhould have the boldneſs to wreſt himſelf out 
of the hands of juſtice, and evade the ſentence 
of the moſt auguſt tribunal in his country, 
without the force of arms or corruption. But 
the magic of facred authority blunted the 
ſword, and | 
inſomuch, that fraud, inſolence, and oppreſ- 
fion, triumphed under the banner of papal 
ſanction. e bh 


The king, though armed with 


reproaching the archbiſhop or his clergy. 
Notwithſtanding theſe proceedings, it was 
privately intimated to Becket, that a defign 
was formed _ his life, in conſequence of 


which, he eſcaped in diſguiſe to Lincoln, 


from whence he proceeded to Sandwich, where 
he embarked in a ſmall veſſel, and the next 
day. arrived near Graveline, in Flanders. 
Henry, informed of this, politically or- 
dered a proclamation to be iſſued, that no 
perſon ſhould injure or moleſt the archbiſhop 


or his retinue; he alſo appointed a ſplendid | 


embaſſy to lay the whole affair before the pope, 
and the archbiſhop's revenues to remain un- 
ſequeſter ed. | 

In conſequence of this refolution, a depu- 
tation was ſent to the pope, "compoſed of the 
archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of London, 
Worceſter, Chicheſter and Exeter, two earls, 
and as many barons, to accuſe Becket, and 
ſollicit his depoſition. At the ſame time, the 
king uſed his influence with Lewis, king of 
France, and Philip, earl of Flanders, to pre- 


vent his harbouring in their dominions. But 
theſe princes were too jealous of the power of | 


| 


Henry, to omit ſo favourable an opportunity 
of oppoſing, if not oppreſſing him. Accord- 
A ; 


/ 


power, and 
fired with reſentment, declined the purſuit of | 
the primate, and iſſued at the ſame time a 

proclamation, prohibiting all perſons from 


perverted the balance of juſtice ; 


after 
where the pope then reſided, in a moſt ſplen- 


their name and nation. 


ingly, they received Becket with great hoſpi- 
tality, and Lewis PR him a viſit at Soiflons, 
while the pope refuſed to hear the purport of 
the deputation, till Becket came in perſon, 
by which means, the Engliſh miſſionaries, hav- 
ing waited their ſtated time, were obliged to 
return, with no other information, than that 
of the pontiff's agreeing to ſend legates into 
England, to enquire into the merits of the 
cauſe, and finally determine the diſpute, re- 
ſerving the liberty of appeal to himſelf. Soon 

. departure, the primate entered Sens, 


did manner, and amidſt the acclamations of 
the _ | 4 Nees 
The king of England was much chagrined 
at theſe tranſactions, and finding that all his 
efforts could not withſtand the influence of the 
archbiſhop, he ſequeſtered his revenues, but 
without venturing to forfeit them. | 
A. D. 1165. But the inſurrections of the 
Welſh now claimed the moſt ſerious attention 


of Henry and his government; perceiving the 


neceſſity of quelling theſe commotions, the 
king, therefore, advanced againſt them, and 
encamped at Oſweſtry, in Shropſhire. The 
Welſh behaved with great ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion, and uniting their forces, advanced, in 


| order to give battle to Henry, who, like ano- 


ther Claudius, threatened the extinction of 


Both armies approaching, the king ordered 


part of his troops to pals the river that divid- 

| ed the two camps, but in their paſſage, they _ 
were vigorouſly attacked by the Welſh, and 
great ſlaughter enſued. Henry at length ac- 
compliſhed his deſign, though with the hazard 
of his life, Hubert de St. Clair, warding off 


with his own breaſt, the arrow, which would 
otherwiſe have proved fatal to his king. On 
the retreat of the Welſh, Henry 


ſet him in ſuch a manner, that finding himſelf 
cut off from all means of ſupplying himſelf 
with: provifions, and the rains filing in abun- 
dance, and cauſing exceſſive floods, he was 
obliged to ſound a retreat, which was ſoon 
followed by a treaty of peace. | . 
At this time, Frederic Barbaroſſa, emperors 
Z 2 


advanced as 
far as Bethwin-hill; but the enemy prudently 
 availed themſelves of their ſituation, and be- 
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biſhop of Cologn, to demand Matilda, Hen - on pain of incurring the divine vengeance- 
ry's daughter, in marriage for the duke of || , His Holineſs lkewiſe, to ſtrengthen the 
| | intereſt of Becket's, | enjoined a reſtitution of 
the marriage contract was ſigned, but the ce || all the benefices belonging to the clergy of 
remony, on account of the age of the prin- his dioceſe, on pain of excommunication, 
ceſs, deferred to the enſuing year. I without benefit of appeal; and hearing that 
Sdon after theſe tranſactions, Henry em- | Henry was dangerouſty ill, he threatened him 
barked for the continent, in order to remon- {| with the cenſures of the church, if he did 
ſtrate with the court of Rome, on the beha- not repent, and make immediate reparation 
viour of Becket, juſtify his own conduct, and to his injured clergy. - At the ſame time, he 
procure the depoſicion of that infolent prelate; || excommunicated all thoſe who-adhered-to the 
but every view being diſappointed, he deter- | conſtitutions of Clarendon, and abſolved all 
mined to proceed with the utmoſt rigour. || the prelates, and barons,” from the oath they 
Accordingly, he publiſhed an edict, prohi- had taken, to obſerve theſe ſtatute. 
biting appeals either to the pope or archbi- | Theſe proceedings could not fail of incur- 
| hop, on pain of impriſonment z.-and enjoin- || ing the diſpleaſure of the king, who could 
ing, that the clergy who reſided abroad, and || not brook ſuch indign treatment from a man, 
yet poſſeſſed: benefices or eſtates in England, {| whom he had raiſed from an inferior ſtation, 
{hovld return within three months, or forfeit | to the primaty of England. Determined 
their livings z that if any perſon ſhould bring {| therefore, to aſſert the regal prerogative, he 
into England, letters of interdict from the || levied a numerous army, and wrote to the 
® pope or archbiſhop, he ſhould be puniſhed as chapter of Ciſtertians, at Pontingy, threaten» 
a traitor, with. the loſs of eyes and virility, if ing to ſeize all their eſtates in his dominions, 
a clergyman z by the amputation: of his feet, || if they ſuffered Becket to remain any longer 
in their abbey. The prelate was therefore 
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18 in | of Germany, was under excommunication by I his ſpiritual father; and laſtly, -exhorting; hun 

| | | the ſee-of Rome; he therefore ſent over the to reſtore the ſequeſtered revenues of his ſee; 
I | 


Saxony The king approving this alliance, 
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Ne if a regular; by hanging, if a laic; and by 
7811S burning, if a leper: that all biſhops, abbots, | 
Sens, where he was hoſpitably received by 
Lewis, who ordered him to a ſplendid main- 


eccleſiaſtics, or laymen, obeying ſuch inter- 
dict, ſhould be immediately expelled the 


kingdom, with all their kindred ; that guards 


ſhould-be placed at all the ports of England, 
and no perſon allowed, either ingreſs or egreſs, 
without licenſe from the king, or chief juſti- 
ciary; and that the Peter- pence, though care- 
fully collected, ſhould not be iſſued from the 
exchequer, without a particular order from 
the king. | FI HT 251 


The ſeverity of Henry's behaviour was ſo 
far from terrifying, that it tended to encreaſe | 
the reſentment of the primate, . who by his 
| his clergy, within two months, on 


letters and emiſſaries, raiſed a general clamour 


amongſt the people, aſſerting the equity of 
| This mandate, enjoined by a legate, grea 
| embarraſſed the biſhopy: being "- 


his cauſe, and the ſanction of his delegated 
power, from the Roman pontiff. He alſo 
wrote ſeveral artful letters to the king, import- 
ing, the ſincerity of his motives, in main. 
taining the rights of the church, and in par- 
ticular, thoſe of the holy ſee; his allegiance 


to him as king; his duty to admoniſh him. as 


= 


—— —— 


8 +5, 


| of .diſobedience;: 1 


obliged to quit the convent, and return to 


tenance in the monaſtery of St. Colombe.  - 
The haughty prelate, having ſtrengthened 


| his intereſt, by the additional title of legate 
| of England, immediately exerted that power 


in oppoſition to Henry, for as the biſhop of 


| London was celebrating maſs on the feaſt of 
St. Paul, he received from an unknown hand, 


a packet, containing authentic copies of 

Becker's letter, together with a bull of lega- 

tion, ordering him, by that authority to en: 

join the reſtitution of their benefices to all 

in of ex- 

communication, without benefit of appeal. 
being 


ſity of compliance, or incurring the cenſure 

4 J e ee 

But before the day prefixed for the execu- 

tion arrived, the biſhop was freed from his 
diſqvieting apprehenſions by the ſuoceſs of 

—— John 
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Jobs. de Oxford, who had been diſpatched to | 
ome, by: the Engliſh biſho * 901 ad the 
addreſs to per 8 Pontitf to ſuſpend the 
effects of _ Becket's cenſures, and ſend two 
cardinals, to bring about an accommodation 
\ between the King and archbiſhop, 

During theſe tranſactions, a war broke out 
between France e A England. William, 

v 


count of kauen ing. diſinherited his 


nephew, h cn e to refer the legality 
and equi 1335 this eding, to the arbi- 
tration o nry, r ns; of which, he ap- 
plied, to the _ of France, and endeavour- 


ed to create A eee da, 0 
monarchs. 3 1 


TE ESE, 


—_ Nabe avaged wich 
great barbarity. tap hk length both monarchs 
veary, of a war, which without procuring any 
gage e Ke ſubjected each country to the 
ravages of the other, agreed to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms for a limited time; during which, 


z þ 
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Henry received the news of his mother's 


death, who expited at Rouen, on the tenth 
of September, and was interred in the abbey 


generoully, contrik uted. 157 

he point in debate between king 
and the primate was now referred to the de- 
ciſion of the cardinals, William de Pava, and 


Otho, the two legates ſent by the pope, with | 


ket, . abſolutely. refuſed compliance 
realm of England, if he perſiſted to ws red | 


Bk any terms, unleſs reſtoration of property, 
prerogative to himſelf and clergy, was a Peer 
lane 

But the cardinals not. being able to effect 
a reconcihation, returned to the. pontiff 


with an account of theſe proceedings, having || ed tc 
any || furrection would ſtrengthen the intereſt of 
ecclefiaſtical.cenſure,: on the king, prelates, or | 


| abſolately. diſſolved the confederacy, and at 


previouſly charged Becket, not te paſs a 


realm of England, without the pope's expreſs 

direction. In the mean time, an attempt was 
formed againſt the; Engliſh, by Rees, prince 
of Sqhith-Wales, and Owen, and-Cadwallader 
his brother, Having united their forces, they 
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| by a general tax, and a fine exacted 
a Beck, to. the ſupport of which, ſhe had | 


/ 


4. P. 2168. 


173 
| fly from ſuch ſuperior power, and leave his ef- 
tates to the diſpoſal of the invaders, who divi- 
ded,it. amongſt themſelves. But Cynelive was 
ſoon aſſiſted by the Engliſn, on Which he re- 
turned to his own country, and inveſted the 
caſtle of Caernarvon, then in the enemies 
hands, which after ſome reſiſtance, he forced 
to ſurrender, and afterwards reduced to athes. 
But che united princes, ſoon compenſated the 
lols, hy the reduction of the important caſtle 


of . after a ſiege of two months, 
which the inveſted ſuſtained with great bra- 


very. This ſucceſs was attended with divers 


other advantages; and the confederate princes 
having compleated their intended deſigns, 
returned to their e dominions in ri. 
um 31 30 
A. D. 1168. About this time, quecn Ele- 
anor went over to England, to make prepa- 
rations for che marriage of her daughter Ma- 
tilda with the duke of Saxony, to whom. ſhe 
had formerly been contracted. This young 
princeſs was accordingly ſent to Germany, with 
a numerous and ſplendid retinue, and an im- 
menſe ſum of money levied for her portion, 
F > om the 
Jews, in | conſideration of _ wy wr hen 


ge 


oa | ay kingdom. SOS a 7 E591 ? 11. 
Hoary, | 


The pope's affairs being now in a Bodi 
ing condition; he was —— upon by the 
king of France, to permit the rancorous and 
ambitious Becket to proceed to the extremity 


Bal 1. 0 to negociate an accommodation. || of eccleſiaſtical cenfure ; accordingly, he 


denounced anathemas againſt the king anti 


the revenues of Th lee. 


_ -Henry, finding that the inſtances. of the 
French court greatly retarded an accommo- 
dation with the pope; ſtrenuouſly endeavour- 
ed to ſuppreſs the revolted barons, whoſe in- 


Lewis: The meaſures he purſued, at length 


| the ſame time rendered the king of France fo 


tractable, that a conference being appointed, 


the t-. mümrche . er. all cheir dif- 


| Lerences.” © 164 43 56; 


inyaded - 5 territories of Owen Cynelive, a 


favourite of Heute Oven was obliged to 
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| was held' At: e eren, Sener the diſ- 


The king of . at air dreien which 
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poſitions 
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who heldit as a fief dependent on Normandy, 
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„Thomas Becket ; 


x 


poſitions, which Henry had already made, by 


allotting Normandy, Le Maine, and Anjou, 


to his fon Henry ; Poitou, and Guienne, to | 
his ſon Richard; and Bretagne, to Geoffrey, 


and ſwore fealty to his eldeſt brother; Henry 
himſelf was reſtored to the office of high 
{teward, which had long been the hereditary 
right of the counts of Anjou, and on the 
enſuing feſtival, attended the king of France 
in that capacity. ö K © 

A. D. 1169. Lewis was now ſo heartily re- 
conciled to Henry, that he endeavoured to 
mediate a peace between him and the archbi- 
ſhop. To this end, after the ratification: of 
the treaty, he prevailed upon Becket to avoid 
mentioning the conſtitutions of Claredon, as | 
wholly uſeleſs, after their being condemned by 
the pope, and all the peop 
ſolved from their obligations to obſerve them. 
The prelates had almoſt perſuaded him, ſub- 


miſlively to refer the terms of reconciliation to 


G — tO. 4 


le of England ab- | 


— 


his ſovereign, but when introduced for that 
purpoſe, he ſtill had recourſe to his old ſub- 
terfuge, the honour of God, and the liberty 


of the church. Henry, incenſed at this pon- 


tifical inſolence, peremptorily told him, he 

would admit of no ſuch evaſiye privilege. 
Then turning to the king of France, he in- 

veighed againſt the pride, arrogance, and pre- 


ſumption of Becket, and afterwards made the 


following propoſal. There have been ſeveral 
„ kings of England poſſeſſed of leſs power 
than myſelf ; there. have been many pri- 
« mates, much greater, and holier men than 
yet I will be ſatisfied, if 
« he will make the ſame ſubmiſſion to me, 


La 


Which the greateſt of his predeceſſors, have 
made to the leaſt powerful of mine.“ 


This propoſal was ſo juſt and reaſonable, 
that the whole aſſembly warmly exhorted the 
archbiſhop to embrace it; but the arrogant 
prelate, {till tenacious of his reſervation, re- 
tuſed, to the general contempt, as well as aſto- 
niſnment of the aſſembly. Notwithſtanding 
the apparent diſapprobation of Lewis, on ac- 
count of this conduct, the artful prelate had 


the addreſs, ſoon to reconciliate his favour, 
and even enhance himſelf in his eſtimation. 


He alſo attached to his intereft, Gratian, one 
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of the-pope's legates, by whole influence, he 
obtained permiſſion to exerciſe his legatine au- 
thority; without reſtriction; provided reſtitu- 
tion was not made to himfelf and clergy, be- 
fore the commencement of Lent. 
Becket did not fail to make uſe of this li 
cence, againſt all who obſtructed his own, or 
the pope's meſſengers, in the execution of their 
office, or abetted the cuſtoms of the realm, in 
oppolition to the canons of the church.” Heat 
the ſame time iſſued an interdict upon the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, in like proviſional man- 
ner, excommunicated, without citation or form 
of law, the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, 
and denounced the ſame ſentence againſt all 
his enemies, if they refuſed to make immedi- 
ate ſatisfaction to him and his clergy. _ 
The pope inferring from the general diſguſt 
of the nation to the meaſures of Becket, that 
ſhould matters be carried to extremity, the 
papal authority might be aboliſhed in Eng- 
land, again interpoſed his mediation but bot 
parties reſolutely adhering to their former de- 
poſitions, all attempts to effect a reconcilia- 
tion proved abortive. The king. therefore, 
to obviate the influence of eccleſiaſtical ſanc- 
tion, ordered the ſneriffs of the counties, to 
exact an oath from all his ſubjects in the king. 
dom, above the age of fifteen, that they would 
not obſerve any interdict, which the archbi- 
ſhop. might find means to convey into the 
kingdom” 7 [34 3 25 
But Henry was at length ſo fatigued with 
proſecutions of the conteſt, that he determin- 
ed to free himſelf from it by recalling the 
archbiſhop without inſiſting on his conformity 
with the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which 
had been the principal obſtacle to their recon- 
ciliation. To accompliſh this deſign, he pre- 
tended to make à pilgrimage to St. Dennis, 
in order to avail himſelf of an interview with 
the king of France. His pretenee ſucceeded, 
and in the courſe of his conference with the 
king and nobility, ſeveral hints being given 


* 


on the liberties of the church, as not᷑ at all 


incompatible with the royal authority, and on 

the expediency for the reſtoration of Becket ; 
| _ embraced: this opportunity of deer. 
to reſtore their reſpeCtive. rights, to him an 


his clergy, and alſo to preſent the biſhop with 


x thouſand 


4 D. . 


Lern, hs ned ie 


Alf the members of the adkembly A | 


to Wave his 
provided the king would give 
him ſecurity for the performance of the agree- 


the «propoſal, and Becker agreed 
other demands, 
ment. When the king and nobility expoſtu- 


lated with him, on the impropriety 
ing / ſecurity from his ſovereign, 


but this the king refuſed, alledging 


p, even after a reconciliation ; 
ing, at the ſame time, that his non-compli- 


ance was not the effect or esp but 1 | 


to his oath. | 18 46 % 
Having ſpent fo ack, time in endeavouri 


Henry embarked for England, where he ar- 


rived after a very dangerous paſſage, in which 
part of his retinue, and had wel 


he loſt great 
nigh been ſhipwrecked himſelf. 
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of requir- 
he declared 


he would be ſatisfied with the kiſs of peace; 


nd appeal to 


to effect a reconciliation, without ſucceſs, 
| He next diſpatched his own inhibitions, con- 


A. D. 1170. Henry had now been abſerit | 


from the kingdom near four years, during 


which, many abuſes had crept into the tate, | 


The ſheriffs, obſerving that the eccleſiaſtic al 


diſpute wholly engroſſed the attention of the 
government, improved this opportunity to 


the gratification of their avarice, in embez- 
zling the revenues, and K the ſub- 
jet. To remedy theſe evils, the king con- 


voked an aſſembly at Wincheſter, where he 
took 


proved delinquents were ſeverely fined, or 
turned out of their office. 


But his main view in calling this aſſembly, 
was the coronation of his eldeft fon, who was 
now in the ſixteenth year of his age. For this 
purpoſe, the young prince came over from 
Normandy, and was crowned in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, by Roger, archbiſhop of York, aſſiſt- 
the biſhops of London and Durham 34 
after which the Scottiſh king, his brother, and 


ed by 


all the nobility preſent, ſwore Wy to the | 
young king. | 

Though Henry had een extreindly belt | 
in concealing: his intention relative to "his ſon; | 
Becket had received ara, e its and to | 
3 5 


cognizance of their reſpective appropri- 
ation of the ſums collected, and thoſe who | 


to the pope, who diſpatched an expreſs prohi- 


rien, directed to the archbiſhop of York, 


and all the prelates of England - againſt the 


coronation; without the conſent of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. Some of theſe man- 
dates were brought into England, but ſup- 
preſſed by the hands of the bearers; for ſuch 

was the ſeverity of the law, that no perſon 
— hed deliver nn according to direc- 


| mom: 
he had 
{worn 1 in his wrath, never to kiſs the arch- 
add 


Baffled in [kits deſig: n, he qranknicted an or- 
bn to the convent of Chriſt-church, in Can- 


terbury, to iſſue out, by virtue of the papal 


authority, the like inhibition, u all the 
ſuffragans of that archiepiſcopal ſee, to enter 
a proteſt in favour of its rights, and make an 
prevent the intended injury; but 
this order bs as little regarded as the former. 


firmed by the pope, to Roger, biſhop of 
Worceſter, then refident in Normandy, who 
undertook to deltyer them. 

But this deſign was defeated ; for Becket 


| being ſummoned to attend the great council 


of the nation, had ſcarce reached Dieppe in 
his way to England, when the queen ſent an 


| order, forbidding him to embark, and laid an 


emb on all veſſels in the harbour. Becket, 


thus diſconcerted in all his ſchemes, had re- 


courſe to the court of France, and perſuaded 


the king to declare againſt the coronation of 


prince Henry, unleſs his daughter, who was 
then in Normandy, was crowned at the ſame 
time. But the ceremony anticipated the ex- 
ecution of this project, and Becket, morti- 
fied with the impracticability of preventing 
this coronation, wrote to the pope, affirming 
that young Henry had not only ſworn to 
maintain the conſtitutions of Clarendon, but 
omitted the uſual oath, for preſerving the ſa- 
cred hberties of the church. 

The pope, who placed an entire confidence 


in Becket, immediatetely ſupplied that ran- 
corous prelate, with ſentences of ſuſpenſion 


and excommunication, againſt all the Engliſh 
prelates; ho had aſſiſted at the ſolemnity. 
But Becket's affirmation was ſoon refuted by 
Giles, biſhop of Evreux, who attended at the 


SEG" and atteſted, in the preſence of 


AAS the 


{ 


WY 
_ 
prevent its execution, had given information 
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F bee: 


the pope, that oung Henry: had taken the 
the church, and that not the 
leaſt mention was made of _ conſtitutions 


oath in favour o 


of Clarendon. 
The letters of calpendien was 1 


altered, and inſtead of comprehending allthe 
Engliſh prelates, were directed only againſt the 


3 of York, and the biſhops of Lon- 
don and Saliſbury. The affairs of the nation 
being ſettled in the beſt manner poſſible; 
Henry went over .to Normandy, where he 
was met by the pope's legate, who had been 


SS — 


waiting for him, ever ſince the departure of 


the young prince. 
Immediately on his arrival, he determined 
to compromiſe all differences with the king of 


France, who was ſo highly incenſed for the 


affront put upon his daughter, by ſolemnly 
promiſing, that ſhe ſhould be crowned with 
her huſband, in a moſt magnificent manner. 
During this conference between the wöwo 
monarchs, the pope's legates prevailed on 
Becket to wave the kiſs of peace, and accom- 
pany them to the aſſembly. The ceremony 


of the interview being regulated, the king of 


France retired, that the clemency of Henry 
might appear more genuine and unbiaſſed; 
though Theobald, count of Blois, and great 
part of the French nobility, were projent on 
the occaſion. 


No ſooner did Becket approach, cab ths 


king, his ſovereign, received him in the moſt 
gracious manner; and to the aſtoniſhment of 
all preſent, converſed with him as familiarly, 
as if they had never been at variance. 
ter a general ſalutation, they conferred 
with the archbiſhop of Sens apart, and then 


retiring, paſſed the remainder of the day 1 in 


private diſcourſe. 


Every thing being ſettled to the os | 


of both parties, the archbiſhop attended the 


king on horſeback, and in the courſe of their 
converſation, the former propoſed, that the 
king ſhould make ſatisfaction to the fee of 
Canterbury, whoſe rights had been invaded | 
by the archbiſhop of York, who had offi- | 
ciated at the coronation of young Henry. 
The king aſſured him, that the ſee of Can- 
terbury ſhould have ample ſatisfaction, and, 
that as the queen of Henry was not yet 


Af- 
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1 crowned; he ſhould 


* 


cm that ceremony, 
me time, afford him an 


firm 


which would at the 


opportunity of placing the crown on the 
Nn 


King's head, as a right veſted in the 
church of Canterbury on which ſome mu- 
tual. compliments paſſed, and they returned 
to the court, n a Perfect reconcilia- 
tion. RY 

As a farther proof of his ſincerity, the 
1 granted a pardon to all the clergy, wh 
had . Becket in his exile; but when 
the ſame indulgence was demanded from him, 
towards the adherents of the king, he eluded 
the requeſt, by ſome frivolous equivocations. 
This might have occaſioned a warm alterca- 
tion, had not Henry, to obviate the leaſt 
cauſe of animoſity, put an end to the con- 
ference, and invited him to Normandy, where 
he promiſed to make ſuitable onto for him | 
and his retinue. 
But this invitation the primate Selhned; 
pretending, that he could not decently. part 
with the king of France, and his other bene- 
factors, without paſſing a proper compliment 
for their civilities. Henry, therefore, de- 
parted for Normandy, and on his arrival, was 
ſeized with a dangerous diſorder, at La Motte 
Garnier, near Danfont, and the phyſicians 
that attended him, deſpairing of his life, he 
therefore made his will, in which | he be. 
queathed England, N ormandy, and Anjou, 
to his eldeſt ſon, whom he ſtrongly enjoined 
to provide for his brother John; Guienne; 
and all its dependencies, to Richard; and 
Bretagne, to his third ſon, Geoffrey. But 
at length, recovering from his diſorder, he 
made a pilgrimage to St. Mary, of Roque- 
Madour, in Quercy. 

Henry's indiſpoſition, having occaſioned a 
delay in ſigning the powers neceſſary for 
Becket's agents, that prelate, WhO always 


imagined that nothing but the immediate 


dread of the thunders of the vatican, would 
compel the king to the performance of his 
promiſe, again ſollicited the pope to denounce 
his eccleſiaſtical cenſures; but the king, to 
prevent tedious and uſeleſs altercations, im 
mediately impowered them to take poſſeſſion 
of the archbiſhopric, and reſtore the clergy 
to their benefices. But as there were ſix — | 
| CCICS 
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ceſes vacant, the . e to fill them 
with prelates well affected to his perſon and 


government, before Becket could introduce 


has own creatures. 5 


Accordingly, the biſhops of York, Lon- 


| 


don, and Saliſbury, were ordered to repair 
to Normandy, with fix deputies from each 
chapter of the vacant ſees, that proper perſons 
might be veſted with ſuch important offices; 
Geoffrey Ridel, archdeacon. of Canterbury, 


one of Becket's principal oppoſers, was pro- 


moted to the fee of Ely; Reginal, ſon of the 


the biſhop of Saliſbury, was elected to the 


dioceſe of Bath ; and the other vacancies 
filled with prelates who had too much honour 
inſolent primate. _ 

In the mean time, Hen 
been involved in a freſh quarrel with the king 
of France. He had lately paid a conſidera- 
ble ſum to Henry de Vienne, for Montmirail, 


and ſpirit to be dupes to this capricious and 


had well nigh 


and the caſtle of St. Agnan, in Berry, which 
was an appendage of the dutchy of Guienne. 
But when he came to take poſſeſſion of the 
purchaſed territories, he was oppoſed by the 


count of Blois, who was ſupported by Lewis, 


at the head of a numerous army; and there- 


tore found it expedient to agree to a truce. 


While he was employed in this expedition, 
| ouen, where he found 
John de Oxford, dean of Saliſbury, waiting 


Becket ſet out for 


to attend him into England, Accordingly, 
he embarked at Whitſand, and landed at 
Sandwich; on the firſt of December, where 
he immediately denounced ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the biſhops of London 
and Durham, and another of ſuſpenſion 


againſt the archbiſhop of York, for coun- 


teracting his deſigns, and arrogating his pre- 
rogative. | . 

The young prince, incenſed at the arrogant 
behaviour of the primate, diſpatched meſſen- 
gers to repreſent to him the abſurdity of his 
conduct, in proceeding thus vigorouſly againſt 


the prelates, who had been guilty of no 


crime, unleſs placing the crown on his head 
could be ſo deemed. But Becket, alledged, 


in vindication of himſelf, the ſuperiority of 
Papal to regal authority. Nor was this the 
only inſtance of his preſumption ; for he pa- 


raded abqut the country, to acquire popula- 
rity, diſplaying himſelf as a martyr for the 
church, while the towns and villages, through 


which he paſſed, welcomed him with folemn 
proceſſions, and hymns of congratulation and 


thankſgiving. 


Becket had brought over three fine horſes, | 
as a preſent for ic; Henry, who being in- 
ridi 


formed of his late ridiculous parade, ſent him 
word, that neither his preſent nor viſit would 
be acceptable to him. The primate had by this 
time advanced as far as Southwark, attended 
by a great number of knights and armed fol- 
lowers, to ſupport his legatine authority; 
but on receiving the order, thought it moſt 

dent to obey; though, deſirous of making 
the beſt of his retreat, he exerciſed his power, 


in ſuſpending or depriving the clergy, and 


excommunicating the laity, who adhered to 
the laws of the kingdom, in oppoſition to the 
canons of the church. | 


The king's reſentment againſt this imperi- 


ous eccleſiaſtic, had already been raiſed to a 
high degree, by the repreſentations of the 
prelates whom he had ſuſpended, who had 
lately arrived in Normandy, and implored his 


majeſty's 8 ; -inſomuch, that when 
055 


he heard of theſe unparalleled inſtances of his 


preſumption, he could not refrain from the 


bittereſt invectives, and even inſinuated his 
unhappineſs, in having fo long ſupported a 
number of ungrateful - timid wretches, who 
had not reſolution enough to avenge his diſ- 
grace, on an inſolent, babbling prieſt. Four 
of his knights, rouzed by this declaration, 
engaged in a mutual oath, to vindicate the 
honour of their ſovereign, and accordingly 
withdrew from. the court, and met next day at 
Saltwode, within ſix miles of Canterbury. 

Henry, ſuſpecting their deſign, as well 
from the privacy, as the ſuddenneſs of their 


departure, immediately diſpatched meſſengers 


after them, to forbid them to commit any vio- 
lence ; but the king's orders arrived too late 
to prevent the execution of their purpoſe. 
The four knights, being joined by twelve 
others at the caſtle of Saltwode, repaired with 
the utmoſt expedition to Canterbury, where 


the twelve aſſiſtants placed themſelves in dif- 


— 


ferent parts of the city, to keep the citizens 
| quiet, 
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quiet, While thoſe who had taken the oath, 
entered the palace, and after ſecuring two or 
three of the domeſtics, advanced to Becker's 
apartment, and remonſtrated with him warm- 

ly, on the inſolence and injuſtice of his beha- 

viour and conduct. W ea ade 

The primate declared, that he derived the 


aa the twenty-ninth of December to be 
ept as an- annual feſtival, in commemoration 
ef Becket's martyr dom 

The perpetrators of the fact retired to the 
caſtle of Knareſborough, where they remained 
a whole year ſecluded from all ſociety z but at 
length, ſubmitting to. the pope's judgment, 
by command of the king, they repaired to 
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ſpiritualities of his ſee from the pope, and up- 
braided three of them with having retained 
them in his ſervice while he was chancellor. 
They were ſo incenſed by theſe reproaches, 
that, determined to deprive him of life, they 
retired to put on their armour. This afforded 
him an opportunity for eſcaping, but notwith- 
ſtanding the importunity of his attendants, 
he reſolved to ailiſt at veſpers, and paſſing 
through the cloiſter of the convent into the 
church, he was followed by the conſpirators, 
who fell upon him with ſwords and clubs, and 
after receiving ſeveral wounds, he dropt down 
dead before the altar of St. Benedict, which 
was beſmeared with his blood. FN 

Thus did the reſentment of an oppreſſed 
people fall upon the arrogant and tyrannical 
Becket, who was one of the moſt factious and 
turbulent prelates, that ever endeavoured to 
raife the authority of the church on the ruins 
of the civil government. Whatever might 
be his regard to forms and ceremonies, his 
conduct evinces an abſolute deftitution of the 
ven influence of true religion, which 
orcibly inculcates humility and humanity, 
qualities of which his haughty and obdurate 
ſoul could never be ſuſceptible. 


He had deſerved too well of the court of 
Rome, not to be ranked in the catalogues of | 
fſaintsand martyrs: accordingly, upon the com- 
mon report of ſome pretended miracles, the 


ignorant and deluded mob, who had before 


branded him with the name of traitor, now | 


lamented him as a ſaint, running in crowds to 
the church, dipping their fingers in his blood, 


and croſſing their foreheads, vainly perſuaded, 
that the blood of this holy martyr had a ſanc- | 


tifying efficacy. 


Nor did pope Alexander fail to carry on 


the illuſion; for having canonized him about 
two years after his death, a bull was directed 


to all the clergy and people of England, ap- 
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Rome, and were ordered to make a pilgrimage 
% ³Üüů ß 
Ihe death of Becket diſconcerted all the 
king's meaſures, and forced him to compli- 
ances, which if that prelate had been alive, 
could never have extorted from him, with all 
his ſpiritual artillery. The king of France, 
475 ready to avail himſelf 5 the misfortunes 
of his neighbours, wrote to the pope, preſſing 
him to he p6et St. Peter's . = re- 
venge this ſacrilegious murder; and the arch- 
biſhop of Sens, by virtue of his legatine 
authority in France, laid all Henry's foreign 
dominions under an interdict. The count 
of Blois, repreſented the breach of faith on 
the part of Henry, with reſpect to his agree- 
ment, atteſting, that he promiſed to give 
Becket ſatisfaction, for having infringed on 
his prerogative, by permitting his ſon to be 
crowned in his abſence. ONT 

King | 


& 


| Henry, who was now at Argentan, 
affected with the news of this tragical event, 
deſirous of preventing the miſchief that might 
reſult from it, diſpatched a ſplendid embaſly 


| to the court of Rome; but the pontiff at firſt 


rejected all attempts to juſtify the character 
of their maſter, which he thought tinctured 
with the deepeſt ſtain; at length, however, the 
deputies had recourſe to the power of money, 
by which they obtained a ſuſpenſion, till the 
caſe ſhould be further enquired into, on con- 
ſideration of beſtowing a largeſs on the papal 
ſee, conſiſting of forty thouſand. marks of 


4 


ſilver, and five thouſand of gold. 


The two legates propoſed to be ſent into 
Normandy, were the cardinals, Albert and 


| Theodun, and their arrival in that country 
was daily expected. Henry had great reaſon 
| to fear, from the preſent diſpoſition of the 
court, of Rome, and the critical ſituation of 
his own affairs, that' the legates would inſiſt 
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of the five princes who ruled theſe dominions, 
he that-was moſt eminent for wiſdom, valour, 
and power, was acknowledged 


on ne eyetity. and was therefore under 
8 neceſſity of exerting his utmoſt policy and 
addreſs,. to protract > their miſſion, as well as 
avoid >a. war ch hi neighbours on e. 
tinent. 

| Determived SER to gain times: 3 
the horror af Becket's death ſhould gradually 


wear off and. diminiſh, as well as convince his | 
enemies by' ſome glorious atchievements, that 
was not ſo contemptible as they | 


his 
imagined; he reſumed his 


project for the con- 


a bull from pope Adrian IV. but was divert- 


ed from . it, by the remon- 
ſtrances af his mother Matilda. He was alſo 
e to embark in this expedition, by 
the ſucceſs of many private adyenturers, who 


the others 


king or monarch of Ireland. But beſides 


|| thele ſovereigns, a number of inferior po- 
tentates aſſumed the title of king, which in 


their language, W. 228 no more chan lord or 


ſu 
t appears not from any account upon re- 


cord, that Ireland was ever ſubdued, or even 
| attacked 
queſt of Ireland, for which he had obtained |} pay tribute to them, for the convenience o 


its trade'to different parts of the 


by the Romans, though it agreed tq 


extendi 
empire. 


The know of letters was in- 


troduced by St. Patrick, ſo late as the fifth 


| century, ſo mu learning and religion were 


had already made a conſiderable e in 


that cou 

The ori 
the Iriſh had taken ſome natives of En 
and fold them for flaves; but Adrian's mo- 
tive appears to have been meer to enhance 
the revenues of the Roman ſee; for it was 
expreſsly ſtipulated, previous to che grant of 
the bull, that Henry ould eſtabliſii the tri- 
bute of Peter- pence over the whole iſland. 
The moſt learned Iriſh antiquaries, pretend 
not to tle par the Pai in which it was firſt 
people 


a number of Be 
and Cornwall, croſſed the channel, and ſeated 


| ſavage manner, diſſ 
or NEG for this war was, that | 
gland, | 
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planted toge _ 

The 2 ne Ireland eee! in a wild al 
d and half naked, and 
ſubſiſting chiefly: 
which laſt they drove from place to place for 
the fake of paſture, being too 1 ran ro 


ſubmit to the labour of agriculture. Thus 


the fertilit 


of the ſoil, the temperature of 
the air, 


| which to other nations were the ſource 


themſelves along the ſouth eaſt coaſt of that 


iſland, the old inhabitants retiring to the more 
inland parts of the country. Both theſe peo- 
ey were known by the common name of Hi- 

ni, fo late as the time of Conſtantine the 
Great, at which period, according to Tacitus, 
a colony of Seythians, deſcended from the 
Hermiones in Germany, took poſſeſſion of 
the weſtern and northweſt par 
that time, were hardly inhabited y being « OVer- 
run with woods and bogs.” | 


They lived in ſepts or 45s under differ: | 
dependent upon || 
The country was A 

| and Ae of T1 


ent chieftains, who were all 
one ſuperior. 
divided into five kingdbins, under their 

pective ſuperiors; theſe were Connaught, 


ine Limeric, Meath, and Ulſter; and 
10 


all erudition was ſoo 


glory and riches,” became to them matters o 
reproach, and the faireſt bleflings of nature 


lay unimproved, through ingolence, nouriſhed 
| | by pride. When the Danes firſt landed, the 
A little before the Toe "44 of ere en | 


lgic Bntons from Devonſhire | 


Iriſh were famous for — but the fury 
of theſe invaders may wh os monaſteries, 
eſtroy 


tives relapſed into their original ignorance and 
barbarity. Having neither mechanical nor 
commercial employments to engage their at- 
tention, their healthful vigour was ener vated 
by indolence, and the influence of religion 


| was almoſt extinguiſhed, by the ſupinenels of 


which till | 


their clerę „ who were infected with the le- 


thargy of their countrymen, and wholly re- 
gardleſs of 1 N precepts, or ſetting ex⸗ 


| amples. 


This was a condition of the count of 
Ireland, when in 1167, Dermot Mac Mor- 
rough, king of Leinſter, carried off Derwo- 
gill, daug 0 Melachlin, prince of Meath, 


| Breany, who, being joined by Roderic O' Con- 
ner, King of Connaught, and ek *. 
re 


e e 1 


on roots, milk, and cattle, 


e conveniency of the harbours, 


ed, and the na- 


igernar O'Rouke, lord of 
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Ireland; marched againſt the baviſber; 
cd, and forced him to fly into Et 
Ihe king of England being at that time 


afent- 


at Guienne, Dermor immediately repaired || 


thither, and offered to hold his dominions of 


the Engliſh crown, if he ſhould recover it by | 
the king's aſſiſtance. Henry embraced the 
propoſal, and granted letters patent, permit - ſhould be expelled 


ing any of his ſubjects to aſſiſt the Iriſn prince. 
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but endeayoured at the ſame time, by a 


negociation, to prevail on them to leave the 
kingdom. en een Fa ot 9 an 
This attempt having proved unſuecesful, 
he concluded a private treaty with Dermot, 
to hom he offered to beſtow the whole king- 
dom of Leinſter, provided the foreigners 
the country. To inſure 


| the performance of theſe articles, he gave his 


ermot returning to Briſtol, made an agree- | 


ment with Richard Strongbow, earl of Pem- 
broke, by which he engaged to give him his 


only daughter Eva in marriage, in conſidera- 
tion of the earl's ſupplying him with a body 
of forces to reſtore him to his dominions, 


He likewiſe contracted for ſuccours with Ro- 


bert Fitz-ſtephen, and Maurice Fitz-gerald; 
whom he promiſed to gratify with the city of 


Wexford, and the two adjoining diſtricts, tho? 
then poſſeſſed by the Eaſterlings. . Dermot, 


3 made theſe neceſſary preparations, 
embar 
rived in Ireland, where he concealed himſelf 


ed privately for St. David's, and ar- 


during the winter, in the monaſtery of Fern, 
which he had founded. its, 
Al. D. 1171. Early in the ſpring, Fitz- 


, ſtephen, according to his agreement in the 


treaty, with Dermot, embarked for Ireland, 
with his brother Fitz-gerald, attended by 
ſixty knights, anck three hundred archers, and 
being joined by Maurice de Prendergraſt, 
with a ſmall reinforcement, and — + by 
the troops of Dermot, advanced to the ſiege 
of Wexford, which they ſoon reduced. The 
Iriſh prince was no ſooner maſter of this place, 


than, in punctual conformity to his promiſe, 


he delivered 1t up to thoſe who reduced it, and 


at the fame time, beſtowed on Henry de 
Montmorency, who had alſo joined him, two 


other diſtricts, near the ſea, between Wex- 
tord and Waterford, from whom they de- 
volved to the houſe of Ormond. = ' 


Dermot, having muſtered a conſiderable 
body of troops, advanced againſt Donald, 


king- of Offory, whom, after ſeveral ſharp 


ſkirmiſhes, he compelled to ſue for a peace. 
Roderic, monarch of Ireland, alarmed at 


theſe conqueſts, ſollicited all the petty kings 


ol the iſland, to unite. their forces, and ſtop 
the career of theſe enterprizing adventurers, 


23 
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fon Cnuth, as an hoſtage to Roderic, who 
was to reſtore his daughter in marriage to the 
young prince; but a freſh reinforcement ar- 
riving from England, under the command 
of Maurice Fitz- gerald, he violated his en- 
agement with Roderic, and undertook the 
—— of Dublin, which ſoon capitulated, and 
was left in the poſſeſſion of Aſculf, the Daniſh 
prince, to whom it belonged... | © 
In the mean time, Roderic had invaded the 
territories of Donald, king of Limeric, ſon- 
in-law to Dermot ; but Fitz-ſtephen marched 
againſt him, defeated his army in ſeveral en- 
gagements, and forced him to fly into Con- 
Dermot, elated with this ſucceſs, aſpired 
to the conqueſt of Connaught; but Robert 
and Maurice, being conſulted on the ſubject, 
adviſed him to defer this enterprize, till he 
he ſhould be reinforced, and in the mean 
time, apply to the earl of Pembroke for the 
performance of his promiſe. = 
Henry, jealous of the power and influence 
of that nobleman, embraced every opportu- 
nity of throwing obſtacles in his way, to pre- 
vent his fulfilling his engagement with Der- 
mot. Strongbow, therefore, finding that the 
king determined to protract his embarkation, 
ſent over Raymond, his nephew,- with ten 
knights and ſeventy . archers, who landed 
about four miles from Waterford, under a 
rock; called-DundolE: 7 tf 19455 
This detachment was no ſooner landed, 
than they were ſurrounded by an army of 


three thouſand Danes and Iriſh, but being 


luckily reinforced by Henry de Montmorency, 
they totally routed the enemy. About three 
months after this action, Richard made a 
deſcent in perſon, , with two hundred knights, 
and one hundred archers. . He immediately 
marched to Waterford, which he took. by 
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the performance of a treaty which the father 
had concluded with that prince. 

Soon after the ſolemnization oC the mar- 
riag age, the earl, attended by his father-in-law, 
advanced to D 


the citizens, eſcaped by ſea to the Orkneys, 


which having waſted with fire and Ford till 


the approach of winter, the earl returned to 


Maldchias Gre 


. 
lin, into which Strongbow, Nn and 
Maurice Fitz- gerald had thrown. mende 
with a mall body of forces. pvp 


„The earl of "bel ot ja perceiving chat the 


- | place was cloſely blocked up, as to cut off all 
„manner 
country, in order to prevent the miſery 


of communication with the 


of 


periſhing with hunger, bravely ſallied out 


ſword in hand, at the head of ninety knights 


and their attendants, - and attacked the enemy 
| — ſuch impetuoſity, that they fled with 


Waterford, and Dermot to the monaſtery of 
Fern. The ſucceſs of his ſubjects, in con- 


2 junction with the Iriſh prince, alarmed Henry, 
who therefore iſſued, a proclamation, com- 


manding all the Engliſh to return to their own 


ublin, which, they took: by af- | 
fault, while Aſculf, and a great number. of | 


country, and forbidding any further Wecout⸗ 1 


to be {ent over to Ireland: 
This order obliged Stron 
his nephew Raymond: into 


to pere 


12 


king, 
the conqueſts he had made in that iſland. 


Theſe conceſſions reinſtated him in the favour 
of Henry, who, not only ordered his lands 
in England and Normandy. that had been ſe- 
2 to be reſtored, but likewiſe qo" | 


him conſtable 25 ſeneſchal of Ireland; and 
Dermot dyin 


kingdom of 2 


t the recoyery of his former dominions. 
Wich this view, he tranſ 


Miles C 

ordered him to 
rilous and abuſive 
culf's defeat, Roderic, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, being joined by Godred, king 
of ** and the N m inyeſted Dub- 
* 


rnor of the caſtle, who 
4 50 to death, for his ſcur- 


* 


mandy, with « 
letters full of duty and obedience. to the 
and offers to reſign into his hands all 


don after, he f ueceeded to the | 


In the mean time, nr, having collected 
a conſiderable body of forces in Norway, the 
2 and, Hebrides, determined to at- 


his army to 
the mouth of the Liffy, and inveſted Dublin, 
but * defeated, and taken priſoner, by 


language. Soon after Af- 


'F ed to the relief of: Robert Fitz-ſtephen, who 
They then proceeded.to the county of Meath, | 


+: peice and a terrible Jaughter 
1 15 following day, the gallant earl march- 


was beſieged in Carregge, near Wexford; by 
the wat er thoſe parts, and Donald, an il- 
legitimate ſon of Dermot; but before his ar- 
rival, that officer was obliged to capitulate, 
on condition of being tranſported to Wales. 
EKing Henry, Doo ſettled his affairs in 
Normandy, andi intending to finiſn the con- 
queſt of Ireland in his on perſon, aſſembled 
a numerous army, and in his march throu 
Wales, received the ſubmiſſion of all 
princes. On his arrival at Pembroke, he 
embarked his forces, and landed about eighty 
miles from Waterford: Soog after his arrival, 
the inhabitants of Cork made their mien 
and agreed to pay an annual tribute. 
Divers other princes fallowed their example, 
and were received intoHenry'sfavaur. T hence 
he advanced to Dublin, where. all the other 
kings, and even Roderic himſelf, did 2 
to the king of England, and alſo bound them- 
ſelves to pay him an annual tribute. A for 
Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, he 
had before — to the king, all his con- 
queſts in Ireland, and Henry re-conveyed to 
him, as fief of the crown, the whole province 
of Leinſter, except the cy of Dublin, and 
ſome maritime towns and caſtle. 
In this manner, without ſpilling a drop of 
digg. Henry rendered himſelf . Betis of a 


great part of Ireland, and moſt of the tribu- 


tary. princes attended his court at Dublin, and 

were entertained with great pomp and ſplen 

dor. The Iriſh biſhops were even more for- 

ward than the princes and nobility, in at 
oe WI of England; for — 
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ing 
lexander, dur ſeeing his: on advantage,” re- re- 
* the title of Henry, and cg el | 


exculpating himſel 


% A. D. aſl W. 


they aan repaired 10 Waterford jmme. | 
y after his landing, to congratulate 
1 on ” his arrival, but afſernibled a 
- where they ſealed their es 
by ſeverally: delivering rhe king's: wrirings in 
which they acknowledged him their ſo 


| wy peas to him and his heirs for ever. 


An account of theſe tranfations was tranſ- 


nod at 


mitted to Rome, with an inſtrument ſigned 


by all che — * in the kin 
ht eo Ireland, 


and 


215059 2£ * 


A N 14. [ Is che 
Henry 


fpiracy was formed againſt him, between the 
Englith and Norman nobility. - 


. Few | 
che croſs, and ſerve in perſon a 


ry's. reſidence in Dublin, that all correſpon- 
dencewith England was interrupted for leve- | 
ral months, ll at length, on his removal to 
Wexford, he recdived” ig intelligence, that the 
cardinals Albert, and Theodun, had waited | 
for him in Normandy, till their patience was 
exhauſted, and therefore threatened to excem- 
municate him for the murder of Becket, on 


A pool 


grant of his predeceſſor Adrian, by which 
means he was et ablihed in he quiet poſſeſ 


ee this year, | 
received intelligence, that many en- 
deavours had been uſed to alienate the af. 
fections of his on children, and that a con- 


| 


negle& of repairi 4 immediately, and 


Alarmed at theſe concurring circumſtances, 


he ordered his forces, with the officers of kis 


houſhold,. to embark immediately for Eng- 
land, intending to follow them with all con- 
venient ſpeed. During the refidue of his 
ſtay: in Ireland, he employed himſelf in the | 
execution of meaſures, 
new conqueſts. 

With this view: he endeavoured to detach 


Raymond le Groſs, from the earl's intereſt, 
and engage them in his own-; and though he 


very generouſly treated the firſt adventurers, 
he” took care to retain the i fortified towns; 
and commit the government of them to per- 
ſons of approved fidelity. Having thus ad- 
juſted affairs in Ireland, with the utmoſt pre- 


2 — 


wants he embarked at Wexfordy and landed 
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before their preſene. 


—— — ed 


in Pembrokeſhire, and as it was his intereſt 


youfig King wich hit into Normandy. 
Ae ence heard 6 of Oi 


Aron Yarn vr D 


the Tame day; at Portfinan, ** * 
ſatisfy the legates, | paſſed oer to Portfinguth 
without halting; from whence he La gy: 


ham, which-was meerly complitientarys but 
at the enſuing, at Sivigne, in the p ence of 
the archbiſhop of Rouen, and à great 3 
of prelates and nobiffty; the ſegates 1 

on 'Tueh ufireafonable terins, that he Ki 
left the afſembly i in extreme paſſion, declarin 
he would returm to ſettle the ir of Irela 

nor would be d 131 any le i Chrifteys 
dom, 572 01 T5985” 4 124 


The legates finding his reſplution PRE 
able e 015 ped to lower W demands; 


accordingly, ranches cotifere 3 being ip- 
pointed; it was that the Kin 
pay to the knights templars a ſum affen 


for the ſubſiſtende of two hundred Knighits, 
to be efypleyed one whole year, in defente'of 
the Holy Land: that he ſhould himſelf take 
inſt the in- 
| fidels, either in Paleſtine or Spain, if the 

ſhould inſiſt on the performanice of char 
article; that he ſhould not interrppt the free 
courſe of appeals to Rome, in eccleſtaftical 
cauſes,” nor enforce the obſervanc 


e of evil 
cuſtoms, introduced ſince his acceſnon to the 
throne of England: that he ſhould reſtore all 
the lands that had been alienated from the 
ſee of Canterbury, ſince the exile of Becket; 
and that he ſhould re eſtabliſp alf perſons who 
had ſuffered for their àdherence 50 — arch- 
| biſhop," in full poſſeſſion of their 7 

Io the performance of theſe art! in * * 
| ry and his {oh ſolemniy fwore, in the cathe- 


| dral of Avranches, and the father voluntarily 


an 060 his || atteſted o0n'oath, "that! he Was in no reſpect ac- 


ceſfary to the death of Becket; but gs 1 Bad 
been murdered in conſequ 1ence/ diſap⸗ 
probation he expreſſed r cher ptelate's Pro- 


ceedings, he would perform ugh n Fan 
ſeribed. : He Was then leck e bt the, churc 
by the legates, and fallin ES; Tt 


ond) abſolution, When > 
him into the eathedral, out fu 
him to the e Gn! on N pn 


This affair b happil 
r reſolved 
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reſolved to give ſatisfaction to the king of || perſon” and government, and imputing it to 


France, for the affront put upon him on o- 
mitting the coronation of his daughter. 
Accordingly, the young king, and the 
princeſs, were ſent over to England, with the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, who anointed and 
crowned-her, with her conſort, at Wincheſter, 
being aſſiſted in the ceremony, by the biſhops 
of Evreux and Worceſter. After a-ſhott reſi- 
dence in England, the young . queen 
returned to Normandy, from whence they 
proceeded on a viſit to the king of France. 


The affairs of England being now in a 


flouriſhing condition, and therefore exciting 
both the envy and jealoufy of Lewis, who 
being unable to check him by force of arms, 
had recourſe to meaſures, not only unjuſtifi- 
able. but unnatural. By artful ſuggeſtions, 
to gratify his ambition, and excite his reſent- 
ment, he alienated the affections of the young 
king, now reſident in his court, from his fa- 
ther, and prevailed with him, to demand of 
Henry, the reſignation either of his Engliſh, 
or Norman dominions; and in caſe of re- 
fuſal, he was to rely on the protection of 
France. | W ny 
A. D. 1173. In the beginning of this 
year, the treaty of marriage was concluded, 
between Adela, daughter of Humbert, count 
of Maurienne and Savoy, and John, ſon to 
king Henry. The portion of this young 
princeſs was very conſiderable; conſiſting of 


ſeveral demeſnes, in Dauphiny, Savoy, and 


Piedmont, together with the eventual ſucceſ- 
fion, if the count ſhould: die without male 
iſſue; and the king propoſed to give his ſon 


Chinon, Loudon, and , Mirebeau, with all 
This. alliance would 
have redounded to the advantage of Henry, 
but was prevented by the death of the prin- 


their dependencies. 


ceſ, 


Lewis, who watched every opportunity to 
promote his deſingenuous purpoſe, inſtigated 
young Henry to remonſtrate with his father, 
on the 3 of making any farther 
1monial dominions, un- 


alienation of his p 
leſs he thought proper to make a ſeparate ſet- 
tlement on himſelf, or his queen, with which 
Henry abſolutely refuſed to comply. The 


father no diſcovered his ſon's averſion to his 


10 


envious inſinuations, removed Afculf de Hi- 
laire, and ſome other young knights, from 
his communication, a ſtep which tended to 
further his rebellious project, for when the 
court returned to Chinon, he privately with- 
drew to the king of France, who promiſed 
to eſpouſe his intereſt. - eds 

The king, informed of his ſon's eſcape, 
diſpatched an embaſſy to the French king, 
repreſenting it as incongruous with the law of 
nations, to protect, and countenarice a re- 


bellious ſon, againſt his father; and offering, 


at the ſame time, to ſubmit the points in diſ- 
pute, to his deciſion; but Lewis rejected the 
propoſal with diſdain, affirming, in a taunt- 
ing letter, that he had 3 his right to 
the crown of England, at his ſon's coronation. 
No ſooner had young Henry retired to the 
French court, than he was joined by a great 
number of Norman barons, who, upon the 
late inquiſition, had been deprived of conſi- 
derable eſtates, which they poſſeffed by de- 
fective titles, and now expected to recover, 
by their embarking in the intereft of the ſon, 
what they had loſt by the ceconomy of the 
father. en 19 * N 
The moſt conſiderable remained on their 
own eſtates, but openly declared in his favour, 
and ſurrendered their caſtles for his ſervice. 
Guy, and Geoffrey de Luzignan, with many 
lords in Anjou, and Guienne, followed their 
example, and declared themſelves ready to 
act in favour of the young king. Theſe com- 
motions were greatly encouraged by queen 
Eleanor, who prompted her ſons Geoffrey 
and Richard, to a concurrence in this rebel- 
lion againſt their father. wh f 
Some hiſtorians impute this unduriful con- 


duct of the queen to her jealouſy of the king's 
amour with the fair Roſamond, r of 


lord Clifford. But whatever might be her mo- 


tive, it is certain, that ſhe perſuaded her ſons 
Richard and Geoffrey to eſcape into France, 


and attempted to follow them, diſguiſed in 


man's apparel; but before ſhe could accom- 


pliſn her ' deſign, was: taken in that diſguiſe, 
and committed to cloſe cuſtody, where ſhe 
was confined many years, as the principal 
cauſe of the whole * oe a her 
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Henry, now fully convinced of the tebel- 
lious deſign of his ſons and the hoſtile inten- 
tions of Lewis, determined to exert his utmoſt : 
efforts to ward off the impending danger. With 


this view, he diſpatched ambaſſadors to ſollicit 


the intereſt of the pope, filled the ſee of Can- 


terbury with Richard, prior of Dover, a pre- 
late of moderation,, and firm attachment to 
his perſon and government, whom the 
afterwards inveſted with the primacy, and en- 
liſted twenty thouſand ſoldiers, called Braban- 


tins, a kind of banditti, who ſubſiſted on 


plunder, and were ready to engage in the ſer- 


vice of any prince, who was punctual in his 


payment. 3 
Theſe ſoldiers of fortune were generally 
natives of France, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, who from a ſeries of ſervice under 
different princes, were inured to fatigue, and 
military Sifcipligs and notwithſtanding they 
ſerved for hire, yet, when well paid, no natu- 
ral ſubjects could diſcharge their duty with 
more fidelity. _ | 
_ Amidſt this general defection, Henry could 
not have taken a more prudent meaſure, for 
when the earls of Cheſter and Leiceſter pub- 
licly avowed the cauſe of young Henry, and 
ſeveral barons. in Normandy, to whom he had 
given the command of garriſons, had betray- 
ed their truſt; nay, when a ſpirit of diſloyalty 
was univerſally prevalent. As the confederacy 
had been formed in a private manner, it was 
now thought requiſite to give it the appear- 
ance of a ſolemn ſanction. 

To this end, the king of France, who pro- 
feſſed himſelf the abettor of the conſpiracy, 
called a grand council at Paris, at which the 
young king of England was preſent, as a peer 
of France. Here the ſeveral parties gave in 
their claims, in conſequence of their having 
agreed to eſpouſe his intereſt. William, king 
of Scotland, demanded all Northumberland, 
to be held in homage by himſelf, and the 
earldom of Huntingdon to be held in the 
ſame manner, by his brother David. The earl 
of Flanders demanded the county of Kent, 
with the caſtles of Dover and Rocheſter, and 
a thouſand. pounds iffuing yearly from Eng- 


pe | 


I barony of Haye, and liberty of Kerton, in 
Lincolnſhire. Theobald, count of Blois, de- 


manded among other things, the caſtle of Am- 
boiſe, and five hundred pounds annual rent, 
from the province of Anjou. The young king 


granted all theſe clai ms;: together with many 


others, not mentioned, under anew 


which was made for him in France, and all 
the claimants did him homage and fealty, 


By this Eme the confederates, having made 
the neceſſary preparations for carrying their 
ſchemes into execution, invaded Normandy, 
and laid fiege to the places held in chat pro- 
vince/by . kk... Ü 

It had been previouſly agreed, that the 
king of France and young Henry ſhould be- 
ſiege Vernueil; that the earl of Cheſter ſhould 
act in Bretagne, under prince Geoffrey, and 
the king of Scots in the north of England. 
The earl of Flanders and his brother, inveſt- 
ed and reduced Albemarle and Rhencourt, in 
the ſiege of which, the earl of Boulogne was 
mortally wounded with an arr. 

A. D. 1173. According to the ment 
ſettled amongſt the confederates, the king and 
prince invaded Venueil, which was gallantly 
defended by Hugh de Beauchamp, Hugh de 
Lacy, and Richard Strongbow, who was come 
from Ireland, at the — of a ſelect body of 
knights. The town was well fortified, and 


*populous, and the inhabitants ſuſtained ſeve- 


ral aſſaults, with undaunted reſolution, till at 
length, being reduced to extreme want of pro- 
viſions, they demanded a truce for three days, 
in order to ſend advice of their ſituation to 
the king of England, and gave hoi for 
delivering the place, if not relieved within the 
the term limited. n 

King Henry, who for prudential reaſons had 
lain at Canches, was no ſooner informed 
of the diſtreſs of the beſieged, than he ſet 
out for Vernueil, and though inferior to 
the French in point of number, determined, 
at all events, to hazard an engagement. He 
advanced as far as the caſtle of Bretail, where 
he was met by the archbiſhap of Sens, and 
the counts of Dreux, and Bois, who, in the 
name of the French king, propoſed a treaty 


land; and the earl of Boulogne, his brother, of peace, between Henry and his ſon, and 
claimed the earldom of Moreton, with the || agreed to a truce for the next day, When the 
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articles ſhould be adjuſted, at a conference 


with Lewis, and the Engliſh princes. -- .. 

Little ſuſpecting 
guilty of ſuch co 
tired towards Canches, and returning next 
day, to the place appointed for the congreſs, 
inſtead of meeting the king of France, be- 


held: Vernueil in fſames. This being the day 


fixed, it was dehvered up to Lewis, who 
cauſed it to be pillaged, ſet it on fire, and 
carried off the inhabitants. Cruelty and cow- 
ardice are generally concomitants; Lewis 
had juſt given * inſtance of the for- 
mer, and he now diſcovered as plain a proof 
of the latter, by flying with ſuch precipita- 
tion, that his proviſion and baggage fell into 
the hands of Henry, who, juſtly incenſed at 
his cruel and treacherous conduct, purſued 
his forces with great rapidity, and cut in 
pieces part of his rear. He then entered 
Vernueil, and gave orders for the reparatio 
of the damages it had ſuſtaindd. 
He next reduced Danville, a caſtle belong- 
ing to Gilbert de Tillieres, in which he found 


a great number of knights and gentlemen ; 
but being no longer under any apprehenſion - 


from the' French nobility, whoſe ſervice of 


forty days was almoſt expired, he retired to 


Rouen. In the mean time, Ralph de Fou- 
geres, being joined by the earl of Cheſter and 
other lords, had infeſted the borders of Nor- 
mandy, and reduced ſeveral caſtles. - Againſt 
theſe, ' Henry diſpatched a conſiderable body 
of Brabantins, who defeated them, took about 
twenty barons priſoners, and inveſted the 


caſtle of Dol, to which the remainder had ' 


fled for refuge. 


This was a terrible blow to the confederate ' 
princes, who, deſpairing of ſucceſs, adviſed 
the young king and his brothers to make over- 


tures of to their father, who, notwith- 


ſtanding the flagrant ingratitude of his ſons, 


and treachery of the king, conſented to a 
treaty. Conferences were accordingly opened 


near Giſors, between the kings of France and 
England, at which the young princes and a 


great number of prelates and nobility aſſiſted. 
Art this conference, the king of England 


Propoſed to ſettle on his eldeſt ſon, half the | | 
earl of Leiceſter and his counteſs being taken 


revenue of his crown, with four caſtles in his 


— 


that a monarch could be 
mplicated fraud, Henry re- 


185 


dominions; or, if he choſe to reſide in Nor- 
mandy, half the revenue of that dutchy, the 


whole of Anjou, and fix caſtles. To his 
ſon Geoffrey, he propoſed all the hereditary 
eſtate of earl Conan, if the pope would grant 
a diſpenſation for his marrying the heireſs. 
He further declared, that if the arehb:ſhop 
of Tarantaiſe and the pope's legate ſhould not 
deem this proviſion ſufficient, he would ſub- 
mit the matter to their arbitration, reſerving 


to himſelf, however, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, with all other branches of the regal 
prerogative. But theſe propoſals, generous 
as they might be, were not agreeable to-. 
Lewis, as they principally referred to the 
young prince, whom he had long laboured to: 


keep at variance with his father, in order to 
weaken his power; the French monarch; 
therefore, began to raiſe objections, and the 


young princes, at the inſtigation of Robert, 


earl of Leiceſter, who was juſt arrived with a. 


large ſum of money he had borrowed on his 
als,. at which the 


eſtate, rejected the propoſ; 


king was highly incenſed, and he and. his ſons, 


parted with great animoſity. 
During 
of Scotland, a member of the confederacy, 


invaded the northern counties of England, 
which he waſted with fire and ſword. After 


having in vain attempted to ſtorm the caſtle 
of Carliſle, he ravaged Northumberland, pe- 
netrated as far as Yorkſhire, and returned. 
with much plunder, and a conſiderable num-- 


ber of priſoners; but he was followed into 


his own country, by Richard de Lucy, and 


Humphrey de Bohun, who repaid his rava- 
ges, and burnt the town of Berwick. They 
were, however, ſoon forced to return to the 
ſouthern parts, having received advice of a 


deſcent in Suffolk, by the earl of Leiceſter, 


with a numerous body of Flemings; and 
that his forces had been joined by Hugh 
Bigot, a nobleman of great power in thoſe 
parts. Accordingly, having made a truce 
with the king of Scotland, they marched with 
great expedition againſt the earl of Eeiceſter 


who advanced to meet the royal army. 


Attacking the invaders on a marſhy ground, 
they routed them with. great ſlaughter ;-. the 


priſonegs, 


theſe tranſactions, Willi am, king 


or” 
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were greatly alarmed 


flain, on the fpot. Hugh Bi 
ing this diſaſ 


the 


Henry, fearing the earl of Leiceſter would 


_ alſo eſcape in the ſame manner, ordered him 


to be ſent to Normandy, where he was cloſe 
confined with the earl of Cheſter in the caſtle 
of Falais. © | 


The rebels in Henry's foreign do minions, 
by the defeat of their 
friends in England; and the king, that he 
might take advantage of the conſternation that 
prevailed amongſt them, marched at the head 
of the Brabantins into Anjou, reduced all the 
caſtles that ſtill held out for the revolted ba- 


rons, and having ſuppreſſed all commotions 
in the province, returned to Caen, where a 
truce was agreed on till after Eaſter. 

A. D. 1174. This ſhort interval was de- 
voted to the neceſſary preparations for renew- 


ing the war with freſh vigour. The king of 
France levied a formidable army to invade 


Normandy; the earl of Flanders engaged to 
make a deſcent upon England, with a power- 
ful armament; and thę king of Scotland 
agreed to attack, at the ſame time, the nor- 


thern countries, at the head of a conſiderable 


body of forces. Hugh Bigot, and ſeveral 
other noblemen, reinforced their caſtles, and 


the earl of Flanders to ſupport them, ſent 


over three hundred choſen horſemen. | 
The time of riſing was agreed to be at the 
expiration of the truce with Scotland, amongſt 


the confederates ; but the barons, in other 


parts of the kingdom, maintained their al- 
legiance to Henry the elder, and all the bi- 


ſhops of England (except Hugh of Durham) 


were firmly attached to his perſon and go- 


Vernment. 


This cireumſtance was of infinite conſe- 
quence to Henry's affairs, becauſe the biſhops 


by their influence with the people, were 
the bulk of the peo- 
ple to their duty and allegiance. The truce! 
expiring on the thirty-firſt of March, the | 


always able to keep 


o 


power of corruption, whereby fourteen 
thouſand of theſe. foreign troops were permit- 
ted to embark for their own country. 


1 83 


his amiable character acquired 


A 
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priſoners, and above ten thouſand Flemings 
ter, aſſembled another body of 
Flemiſh troops, but finding himſelf unable to 

cope with the royal army, he had recourſe to 


king of Scatland took the field with a nu- 
merous army, reinforced by a. body of hare 
and foot from Flanders, and n into 
Northumberland; while another, under the 
command of his brother Bayid, advanced 
towards Leiceſter, to aſſiſt N the revolter 8 in 
The party under the command of the 

of Scotland, were guilty of the. moſt enor- 
mous barbarities, upon perſons of all ages, 
ſexes and conditions. To avenge theſe cruel 
ties, Geoffrey, the king's natural ſon, now 
promoted to the ſee of Lincoln, having by 
reat POpu- 
larity, aſſembled a body of forces, and 
marching into Yorkſhire, reduced the caſtle 
of Maletart, belonging to Roger de Mow- | 


bray, defeated Hugh de Puſey 


oo. 
Durham, the only rebel amongft the prelates, 
and advanced againſt the Scots, who. had un- 
dertaken the ſiege of Bowes, which, on his 
approach, they thought proper to abandon, 
In the mean time, the rebel party —8 85 
Anchetil, conſtable of Leiceſter, defeated 
the royaliſts near Northampton, and Hugh 
Bigot, being reinforced by a freſh body of 
Flemiogs, reduced the city of Norwich, and 
laid waſte the country of the Eaſt-Angles. 
In this emergency, Richard de Lacy, one of 
the king's principal adherents, having be 
reinforced by Rees, prince of South Wales, 
marched againſt the earl of Ferrers, whom, 
having defeated, he took the field with a 


numerous army, to oppoſe the young Fs 


and Philip, count of Flanders, who had al 


ſembled a powerful armament at Gravelins, 


in order to invade England. 1 
All this time, the elder Henry had con- 
tinued in his foreign dominions, and having 


| quelled every commotion in thoſe Parts, 
before his departure, determined to take every 


neceſſary precaution for the ſecurity of his 


frontiers during his continuance in England, 


where his preſence was now indiſputably requi- 


ſite. Accordingly, having made ſuch provi- 
ſion as was deemed requiſite, he engel 


with the two queens, the earls f Cheaſter and 
Leiceſter, and other priſoners, at, Barfleur, 


and the ſame evening arrived, at Southamp- 


Henry, 


—— 2 o 
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Hh becameawiſex pon, in order to in- 
eur the favour of his people, no ſooner landed, 
than he repaired to Canterbury, in order to 


pay his homage at the ſhrine of Becket, that re- 
puted ſaint, and perform all the ceremonies of 
penance. He walked barefoot from St. Dun- 


ſtan's-church, without the city walls, to 
Chriſt-church, where he ſubmitted to the dif- 
cipline of the monks, who 'ſcourged him ſe- 
verely, ſpent a whole night in watching and 


WW ws 


| Huritingdon, which ſurrendered on his ap- 


| proach. Thence he advanced againſt Hugh 
| Bigot; who, being no ſtranger to his courage 


and abilities, delivered up his caſtles, paid a 


thouſand marks, gave hoſtages, and renewed. 


| the oath'of allegiance. 


prayer before Becket's tomb, -and made a | 
grant of fifty pounds a year to the, convent, | 
tor a conſtant ſupply of tapers to burn at his | 


ſhrine. To fuch ridiculous compliances was 
majeſty reduced-in that ſuperſtitious age, to 
conciliate the favour of a deluded people. 
The king of Scotland had beſieged Prudaw 
caſtle, but the Engliſh army, under the com- 
mand of- ſeveral Yorkſhire barons, advanced 


to its relief, ſo that he was obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege, and retire to Alnwick. Relying on his 
ſecurity in this retreat, he ſent out detached 
parties to ravage the adjacent country, in order 
to prevent the approach of the Engliſh. Ralph 
de Glanville, imformed of this imprudent 
ſtep, conceived a deſign of ſurprizing William, 
with a party of four hundred horſe, and im- 
parting the ſcheme to Robert d'Eſtoutville, 
Bernard de Balial, William de Veſci, and 
Geoffrey of Lincoln, they readily embraced 


the — and accordingly ſet out in the 
evening, and at dawn of day, renewed their 


march, under covert of a thick fog, by which 
they reached the neighbourhood of Alnwick 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion. 
The king of Scotland, who was then in 
the open plain, with about an hundred horſe, 
was ſo little apprehenſive of a viſit from the 
enemy, that he imagined them to be a party of 
his own troops; but the diſplay of the Engliſh 
banner, convinced him of his error, and he 
charged them with great fury; but being 
overpowered by numbers, was thrown from 
his horſe and taken. The victors conveyed 
him to the caſtle of Richmond, to wait. the 
arrival of, the king's orders. | 
This conqueſt, though obtained with ſo 
little bloodſhed, Was productive of the moſt 
happy effects; for king Henry, encouraged 


by the news of. it, marched immediately for 


20-7 


his Brabantins;. 


his march-with 


After this, he repaired to Northampton, 
where the biſhop of Durham made his ſub- 
miſſion, and ſurrendering his caſtles, obtained 
permiſſion for his nephew, Hugh de Ban, to 
return to France. Roger de Mowbray, ke. 
wiſe ſubmitted, and · obtained pardon, on ſur- 
render of the caſtles of Thirſke, Tutbury, and 
Duffield. The earl of Leiceſter's officers alſo 
delivered up the caſtles of Goaby, Montſorret 
and Leiceſter ; and thoſe of -inferior rank fol- 
lowed their example; fo that the rebellion was 
entirely ſuppreſſed in leſs than a month after 
the king's arrival. 

In the mean time, young Henry nd the 
count of Flanders, with their great armament, 
lay waiting at Gravelines for a favourable 


wind, where having heard of the king's ſuc- 


ceſs, they were ſo diſpirited, that they deter- 
mined to march to the aſſiſtance of the kin 

of France, who had entered Normandy wie 
a powerful army, and- inveſted - Rouen, the. 


capital of that dutc 


The inhabitants made ſo galant a reſiſt· 
ance, that Henry had time to embark with 
reinforced by a thouſand 
3 auxiliaries, and throw himſelf into the 

ity. Lewis, aſtoniſhed at his activity, and 
late rapid progreſs, ſent the archbiſhop of 
Sens, and count of Blois, with overtures of 


peace; and though Henry had on a former 
occaſion experienced his fallacy, he was ſo 
averſe to this war, that he 
propoſals of a conference to be held at Ma- 


reed to their 


launy, and that a truce ſhould till that time 
take place. In conſequence of this agree- 


ment, Lewis retreated towards the place - of 


pointed; but inſtead of waiting the. con 
rence, — to his uſual perfidy, began 

uch expedition, that the Bra-- 
bantins could only — a few ſtragglers 
in his rear, whom they cut to pieces. 

In a few days, the two ambaſſadors return- 
ed to Rouen, to apologize for the abrupt de- 
. parture of Lewis, and o propoſe another 

Dad. treaty: 
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treaty at Giſors, where a truce was 
on for a certain term; one of the articles 


that Henry ſhould be at full liberty to redũce ¶ of France, when all diſputes relative to the 
| two crowns were finally adjuſted. 


his ſon Richard ; he therefore marched into 
NGuienne, and his rebellious ſon being unable. | 
to oppoſe him, threw himſelf at his parent's 
feet, humbly imploring his mercy. ; The in- 
jured king, generouſly complied with his re- 
queſt, and another meeting - the parties be- 
ing appointed, a general peace was concluded, 
on ſuch terms as the king of England ſhould 
think proper to preſcribe. _ 
Such was the happy concluſion of a war, 


which at firſt threatened Henry with the loſs of | 


his dominions, if not life itſelf; though he e- 
vinced throughout the whole of i amazing and 


conſummate proweſs. But the great ornaments 


* _ 
ut 2 


of theſe virtues, where his magnanimity and | 


moderation, which he diſplayed ſo illuſtriouſly 
in the pardon of thoſe, who, by ſeeking his | 
deſtruction, not only violated the laws of | 


;uſtice, butendearing ties of conſanguinity. His | 


clemency was boundleſs ard beyond compari- 
ſon, for, according to the record of hiſtorians 
in general, not one of the ungrateful, as well 
as diſloyal wretches, whoſe united perfidy and 
power, his ſuperior talents at length over- 
came, was conſigned to a capital puniſhment. 

A. D. 1175. William did ho 
for Scotland, and all his other dominions, as 
he likewiſe did to young Henry, ſaving the 
allegiance due to the king his father. The 
caſtles of Berwick, Roxburg, Jedburg, E- 
dinburgh and Sterling, were put into Henry's 
hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of 
the articles. When the prince of Galloway, 
had on William's «captivity, ſhaken off the 
Scottiſh yoke, and aſſerted their original in- 
dependency, he had ſupported them in that 


- — ——_— = —_ 


to him | 


attempt, and ſent Roger de Hoveden, the | 


hiſtorian, who was one of his chaplains, to 
treat Wich Gilbert, and the chieftains of the 
country, Who offered him an annual tribute 
of money and cattle for his aſſiſtance in reſ- 
cuing them from the dominion of the Scots; 
but on hearing a flagrant inſtance of the cru- 
elty of Gilbert, in putting his brother to death, 
he rejected the propoſals of that barbarous 
prince, and immediately concluded a treaty 
with the king of Scotland, 


* 
* 8 


means to terminate their diſpute. 


n o 
_—_— 


When a period was put to chefe negoiia- 
tions, had an eie wick che king 


Young 
| Henry, from his own ingratitude, was diffi 


dent of his father's. fincerity, and not only 
{ refuſed to obey when he was ſummoned to 


court, but alſo to releaſe the priſoners he had 


taken without ranſom, and ſtill perſiſted in 


his rebellious and undutiful behaviour. 


The king was greatly concerned at the ob- 
ſtinate and unnatural conduct of his ſon, and 
ſent ſeveral meſſepgers to aſſure bim of his 
pater nal affection. At length, he was ſo well 
| fatisfied with his father's erf that he fell 
on his knees, imploring the king's forgiveneſs, 

| when he was joyfully received, and after cak- 
ing the oath of allegiance, allowed to make 
a ſhort viſit to the court of France, and at 
his return, accompanied his father to Eng- 
land. 

When they came to London, there pre- 
vailed a very warm conteſt between the arch · 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, touching 
the prerogatives of their reſpective ſees; but 
the king, by a juſt interpoſition, ſoon found 
Having 
compromiſed this affair, he viſited divers parts 
of the Engliſh dominions, demoliſhed the 


| caſtles of thoſe noblemen who had been con- 


cerned in the late rebellion, reformed ſome 
abuſes which had crept into the ftate, and 
enacted ſome laws, tending to the general 
good of his ſubjects; the principal of which, 
was to redreſs a grievance, frequently , com - 
plained of, and imported, that no perſon 
ſhould carry bows, arrows, or pointed dag- 
gers, on the Engliſh fide of the Severn. 

After theſe galutary meaſures were carried 
into execution; he ſummoned a council of 
prelates and nobility at Windſor, to deliberate 
on the affairs of Ireland, which were now re- 
involved in confuſion. The late rebellion,” 
had obliged him to recall Richard Strongbow, 
Robert Firz-ſtephen, and others who had done 
him eminent ſervices in England and Nor- 
mandy. 

The Iriſh, encouraged by their ablince, had 
made depredations, and endeavoured to throw 


off the Engliſh yoke. At this critical junc- 
ture, 


bo 
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ture, Richard Strongbow was. ſent 8 to 
Ireland, with the title ardian of the 
realm, and a grant of V 
low, as a reward for his ſervices. 
But Strongbow would not accept of the 
nment, unleſs Raymond le Groſs was 
Joined with him in the commiſſion, who im- - 
mediately made an incurſion. into the country 
of O'Phelan, and conveyed. a . confiderable 
booty in a. fleet of ſhips to Waterford. In 
their paſſage they were attacked by a large 
armament, fitted out by the Eafterlings of 
Cork, whom they totally 
mean time, S 
the piunder by land, and obtained a victory 


over Dermot. Maccarty, prince of Dermond, 


in an engagement near LiſmoreQ. 

In the midſt of his fucceſſes, Raymond 
to ſettle his 
his father. At his departure, the command 
devolved on Henry 
either through emulation of R 
ingratiate himfelf with the ſoldiers, prevailed 
on Strongbow to undertake an expedition into 
Limerick, but the reinforcement ordered to 
Join him from Dublin, being ſurprized and 
cut in pieces 


tately to retire to Waterford, where he was 
in a manner beſieged by the Iriſh. 
Encouraged 
of Connaught, at the head of a numerous 
army, paſſed the river Shannon, and ravaged 
the county of Meath, with fire and ſword; 


While the Englith- garrifons in Trim and Du- 


leke were ſo weak, that the governor thought 
proper to demoliſh the fortification, and re- 
turn to Dublin. Strongbow, alarmed at this 
reverſion of fortune, wrote to Raymond, 
promiſing him his ſiſter in marriage, if he 
would immediately return to his aſſiſtance with 
the ſtrongeſt been he could poſſibly 
raiſe. Raymond embraced the propoſal, and 
embarked with thirty knights, one hundred 
horſe, and three hundred Welſh archers, and 
arriving at Waterford, was received by the 
carl with great affection, who accompanied 
him to Wexford, where his marriage with the 
tair Baſilea was conſummated. 


rd, and Wirk- | 


defeated, In the | 
trongbow conducted the-reſt of 


| 


| 

, 

1 
| 

, 

4 

' 


1] fue for peace, 
was obliged to paſs over into Wales, in order | 
patrimonial affairs, on the death of | 


by this acceſs, Roderic, king ||. 


AD: 117527 wy 
Thus reinforced, he proceeded to Meath, 
_ repaired the caſtles" of Trim and Duleke; 
Roderic not daring to wait his approach, 
having retired with great precipitation. Soon 
after this, William, fon of Maurice Fitzge- 
rald, having brought. over from Wales, a 
ſtrong remforcement, Strongbow, in order to 
encourage ſuch adventurers, gave him his 
daughter Alice in marriage, with the cafties 
of Wicklow, and Offaly, and beſtowed con- 
ſiderable poſts on Meyler, and two brothers 


of the name of Hereford, who had embarked 


with William in this e Ze. 

Roderic; nfive of an attack from 
Raymond, in revenge for the havock he had 
made, fent the archbiſhop of Tuam, attended 
by two other clergymen, into England, to 
and renew his ſubmiſſion. 
gave his ambaſſadors audience at 


Henry 
Win 

of Eng- 
land as his ſovereign, and pay every tenth hide 
of the cattle within his dominions; the princes 


alſo who held their dominions rider Roderic, 
| were on the ſame condition confirmed in their 
| poſſeſſions. Raymond then turned his victo- 
l. rious arms 
by Donald O'Brien, prince of 

Thomond, Strongbow was obliged precipi- 


againſt Donald, prince of Tho- 
mond, took Limerick by alſault, and having 


ſecured the place with a garriſon of fifty 
kn) 


archers, returned to Leinſter. 

During the progreſs of Raymond's con- 
queſts; Richard 'Strongbow, earl of Pem- 
broke, departed this lite at Dublin; ſo that 
he found it abſolutely neceſſary to repair thi- 
ther immediately, to quell any commotions 


that might ariſe on account of that event. The 
only means Raymond could take for the ſe- 
of Limerick, was to leave it in the 


curit 
hands of Donald, from whom he exacted 
hoſtages, and a ne oath to defend the place, 


and to reſtore it on demand to the king of 


England. But inſtead of regarding the Js 
obligation, Raymond had ſcarce paſſed the 
bridge, before the other part of it was broken 


down, and the city fired in four different 


places. 

The king was no Soner informed of 
Strongbow?s death, than he ſent over William 
F ita-adelm, and John de Courcy, as juſtici- 

aries 


„where a treaty was concluded, by 
| which Roderic was to on the han, 
de Montmorency, who, | 
aymond, or to 


ghts, two hundred horſe, and as many 
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aries of Ireland, who accordingly embarked 


for that kingdom, accompanied by Robert 


Fitz-ſtephen, and Miles Cogan. On their 


arrival, Raymond delivered up to Fitz-a- | 
delm, as firſt in commiſſion, the government, 
cities, forts, and garriſons of Leinſter, toge- 
ther with all the hoſtages he had taken on ſe- 
veral occaſions. | | or 


— 


- A. D. 1176, The many troubles which 
occurred of late, had prevented the king from 


enforcing the conſtitutions of Clarendon, fo 


far as they related to civil matters; he there- 
fore called a parliament at Northampton, 


where that buſineſs was compleatly tranſacted. 
This regulation was,. in reality; the firſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


( ; 


which reduced the civil plan of policy in 


England, to any certain method of juſtice to 
the common and inferior people after the 
conqueſt; and England is more indebted to 


advantages he gained. | $i 

The younger Henry, ſtill envious of his 
father's power, and aſpiring to his govern- 
ment; in order to concert meaſures for the 
accompliſhment of his wiſhes, pretended that 
he was under religious engagements to pay his 
devotions at the ſhrine of St. Jago, in Spain; 
and entreated the king to ſuffer him to repair 
thither. But Henry, penetrating into his ſons 
intentions, endeavoured to diſſuade: him from 
his purpoſe, when finding him inflexible; 
granted his deſire, and while he was wind- 
bound at Portſmouth, his brother arrived 
from the continent, to ſollicit ſuccours for 
carrying on the war with the barons of Gui- 
enne, who refuſed to deliver up their caſtles, 
purſuant to Henry's order. oh 

The elder Henry ſent for the heir apparent 
to his crown, and celebrated the teaſt of 
Eaſter together with him at Wincheſter, where 
he endeavoured to perſuade him to defer his 
pilgrimage, and aſſiſt his brother in ſupreſſing 
the revolted barons, to effe&t which, he pro- 
miſed him a conſiderable ſupply. The two 
young princes executed this commiſſion with 


great ſucceſs, and ſoon reduced the rebels to 


their duty. 1 EY 
As many abuſes had lately crept into the 
ſtate, king Henry made a progreſs through 


| 
| 


luis northern territories to regulate the ſame, 


and on his return, held a general 'countil at 


Northampton, before his departure for Nor- 
mandy. Here the carls of Leiceſter and 
Cheſter made ſubmiſſion to the king, and 


| were reſtored to all their poſſeſſions, except 


the caſtle of Cheſter. | | 
In this council, he ordained an inquiſition 
into the divided fiefs, and their tenures in ca- 


pite, which was made by all the ſheriffs and 


ailiffs of the kingdom, and the report de- 
livered into the exchequer. He then iſſued 
orders to all the earls, : barons, and knights of. 
the realm, who held of him in capite, to aſ- 
ſemble in London ready equipped, in order to 
be tranſported into Normandy, where they 
ſhould ſerve a whole year at their own expence. 

Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, and Sanchez, 
king of Navarre, having referred to the 


this king on that account, than all the ſhining || king of England the deciſion of a conteſted 


int relative to their dominions ; he aſſem-+ 
bled all his prelates and nobility. at London, 
to examine this extraordinary appeal; and the 
facts being fairly ſtated on both. ſides, the 
council at length gave judgment; that ſince 
neither party could contradict the allegations 
of the other, with reſpect to the territories 
which had been ſeized, therefore they awarded 
to each party, the territories, which the other 
had uſurped; and the determination being ap- 
proved by both kings, Henry diſmiſſed the 
ambaſſadors with magnificent preſents. 
Henry next repaired to Oxford, where he no- 
minated his ſon John, king of Ireland, in the 
ſame ſenſe that the heads of the Iriſh confede- 
racy had hitherto borne that title, and diſtri- 
buted the property of that quarter amongſt his 
noblemen ; between Miles. Cogan, and Fitz- 
ſtephen, he divided, for their eminent ſervices,” 
the kingdom of Corke,. and aſſigned the 
kingdom. of Limerick, to Philip de Breuſe; 
but reſerved to himſelf the cities of Dublin, 
Corke, Waterford; and Wexford. _ | 
Some time before this, a marriage. had been 
negotiated between Richard, Henry's ſecond 
ſon, and Alice, daughter to the king of 
France; this alliance Henry, for. political rea- 
ſons, had poſtponed, till the king of France, 


uneaſy at his delaying the conſummation of the 


marriage, 
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„ had engaged the pope to interpoſe 


did not im- 


marria 
his ſpiritual thunder, if Henry 


mediately "fulfil the contract. Henry there- 


fore, ſummoned” a meeting of his prelates at 
Wincheſter, and rhe archbiſhop of Canterbu- 


ry, appealed to Rome againſt the intended 
ſentence; by which means, having ſecured 
himſelf from Papal cenſure, he embarked at 
Portſmouth, and arrived at the court of 
France, where, by the mediation of caridnal 
Peter, the two monarchs met at Gue St: Renu, 
and Lewis refuſing to perform the ſtipulated 
articles, the marriage was broke off. The 
legate, however, found means to engage 
both kings in a new cruſade, who, in the 
mean time, promiſed a la of all hoſ- 
tihges..: Ai th HOG 497 51 

A. D. 1 178. Haring ſettled his affairs on 
the continent, he returned to England about 
the beginning of July, when he knighted his 
fon Geoffrey, who, to diſtinguiſh his valour, 
and evince his title to the honour conferred on 
him, went abroad, and atchieved many ex- 
ploits, that greatly eſtabliſned his character. 

A. D. 1179. The former part of this year 
was employed by the king of England in re- 
gulating his government. Amongſt the many 
other wiſe and laudable tranſactions, he ſum- 
moned a great council of his ſtates at Wind- 
ſor, where he inſtituted a new partition of the 
zudges circuits throughout England, dividing 
che whole into four parts, and aſſigning them 
reſpective judges to each. Many laws were 
likewiſe enacted, for the prevention of perſonal 
injury, and the nen of privacy: Pro. 
2 ty. I 2 

The King of 8 now,” thought of re- 
ligning his crown and governmnent to his 
ton Philip; but that young prince being 
taken ill on the day appointed. for his corona- 
tion, his father Ader a pilgri to the 
ſhrine of (Becket; to make a vow for his re- 
covery, Henry the elder, watched his mo. 
tions with great circi ction, during the 


time of his reſidence in England! which; was | 
only four days, when, having paid his devo- 
ani made 
ample preſenis tothe monks af Canterbury, 
he returned to France, where he was! ſeized 


 rion at che ſhiine) of St. Thomas: 


with an apoplectic fit, vhich an a pal- 


4 LI A I 


went over to En 


ſy, and rendered him i incap 
the coronation of his ſon. 
The young prince on his acceſſion. to the 


throne; made Philip, earl of Flanders, his 


firſt: miniſter, who, being of an haughty, ar- 


bitrary diſpoſition, deute a8 with him to turn. 


his own mother, and her family, hot only out 
of the adminiſtration, but out of his kingdom. 
Thus injured, ſhe applied to young Henry, 
who eſpouſed their cauſe ao SEEN un 
regrets. 1 

A. D. 1180. To 


orm his promiſe, he 
nd, and having related 
the circumſtance to his father, he was ſo well 


pleaſed with his conduct, that they both went 


over to the continent, and gave the queen 
and her brothers a meeting in Normandy, in 
the ſpring. 
Henry raiſed an army, but was oppoſed by 
Philip, before he made any progreſs. At 
_ "5 neither party caring to hazard a gene- 

ral engagement, a negotiation was begun, and 
a treaty concluded, on condition that the 


queen of France ſhould return to Paris, and 
receive a eb of ſeven livres a day, during 


the life of the king, and after his death enjoy 


the revenue of the lands aſſigned for her 


The earl of Flanders, at this confe- 
rence, did ho to the King of England, 
on the renewal of a former convention, by 
which he received from Henry, a penſion of a 


8 pounds, in conſideration of his fur- 


five hundred knights, to ſerve the 

bind — y:days whenever required. 
A. D. 1181. After this conference, g 
Henry returned to his own dominions, where 
he provided for the due adminiſtration of 


juſtice; and likewiſe publiſhed what is called 


an aſſiae concerning arms, which contains 
the ſubſtance of the military policy of thoſe 
times. This aſſtze contained the enn 


rticulars. 
Every am pus bd. a: a d fee, 


Wa e ben a coat of mail, an bel 


met, ſhield and lance. Every free! layman 


poſſeſſed of effects or ret, zoithe value of fir | 
teen marks, was bound to habe the ſame ſort 


of armour; but thoſe who had not more than 


ten marks, ere excuſed for a ſli hter coat 


of mail, ano iron ſkullcap, and a lance. All 
e bee 


able of —_— at 


Immediazely air this, the elder 
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burgeſſes, and the whole community of free · 
men, were bound to have a wambois or coat 
quilted with wool, tow, or ſuch other materi- 
als, a cap of iron, and a lance ; nor could a 
lord take it from his vaſſal on any pretence 
whatever, When the poſſeſſor died, the ar- 
mour devolved on his heir, for whom, if a 
minor, the guardian took it in charge, and 
provided a man, till his ward was capable of 
ſerving in It was alſo enacted, that 
thoſe who refuſed to comply with theſe arti- 


cles, ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of their 


limbs, and not of their lands and goods. Theſe 
regulations afford a ſpecimen of the Engliſh 
military œconomy in thoſe days, and evince 


the adherence of Henry to this important 


truth, that truſt ſhould be conferred, and ex- 
pence enjoined, for the ſervice of a nation, 
proportionably to the meiner property of 
the ſubjects. 

A. D. 1182. by the begingiagof this year, 
the younger Henry was with his queen at the 
court of France, where being diflatisfied with 
his father's conduct; he ſent over an inſolent 


he was ſoon convinced of his miſtake, b 


* 
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brother out of Guienne, and were ſupported. 


by the barons of the province. 
The united intereſt of his brothers being too 


powererful for Richard, he was compelled ta 


throw himſelf upon the protection of his father, 

who immediately raiſed a numerous army, and 
entered the town of Li 3 but his eldeſt. 
ſon, finding all attempts to oppoſe his father 
would be Suitles, pretended to ſubmit, . and 
teconcile the barons: of Guienne, with his 
brother Richard, But after this, Henry and 
Geoffrey entered the caſtle, and ſhutting the 
gates, declared againſt their father. Henry, 
not believing his ſons could act ſo unnaturally, 
went in a peaceable manner, attended by his 
ſon Richard; and ſummoned the caſtle, — — 


by a 


ſnower of arrows, ſeveral of which fell upon 


meſſage, demanding an immediate ceſſion of 


Normandy. 
j a defire of embarking in the cru- 
tade, thinking that his father, from his pater 
nal tendernefs, would grant whatever he 
aſked, to divert him from his reſolution; but 
being diſappointed in his project, he conſented 
to receive an hundred and ten livres a day 
for his ſubſiſtence; and the king promiſed to 
pay a year's appointment to an hundred 
knight's of his houſnolet. 

After this affair was thus compromiſed, 
Henry the elder went over to the continent, 


where he endeavoured to ſettle the differences 


that had long prevailed amongft his fons. To 
this end, bis fon Geoffrey, having obtained 
ſſion of Bretagne by his marriage with 
Conſtance, did homage 1 his elder eee 
tor that dutchy; but when the father propoſed 
the ſame ſubmiſſion for Cuienne, Richard 
proved and reſuſed to comply 
with his deſire, — offered to pay homage uo 
young Henry, by wham it was, rejected with 
diſdain. Richard, therefore, vetired to His 


province, and fortified his. »caſtles, while | 


This demand being rejected, he 


Heory and Geoffrey combined to: drive their 


ud : — 2 1 


Kan and narrowly 


miſſed bi 
heart. F 0 Lig 


The younger Henry, irreſolute * ; 
of his weakneſs, at firſt vowed to take upon 
him the croſs; but while he was fluctuating 
between nature and honour, he fell ſick of a 
fever, which being attended by the bloody 
flux, put a period to his days. 

Henry was inconſolable for the 4006 of his 
on, notwithſtanding it tended to the diſſolu- 
tion af the conſpitacy, the diſperſion of the 


rebels, the ſurrender G the fortreſſes at Gui- 


enne, and the general peace of the province. 
A. D. 1184. Soon after Henry's return 
to England, the agreement ae him and 
his ſons: was ratiſied i in the preſence » of their 
mother Eleanor, Who had all this time . 
1 a priſoner of ſtate. 
Buy this time, Philip 
Rh of ws to the "$40.0 of Ireland, and 
re-anhexed. a great extent of territory to the 
royal demeſnes. John, Henry's: youngeſt ſon, 
was now, daily expected, with a freſh ſupply 
of money and troops, who accordingly; toon 
after arrived at Waterford, with four — — . 
knights, eight hundred horſe, and a. oog 
body of archers... [kan alo 61 1 +20 mY: 
When he landed, the tnajor: of; the 
Itiſh ndbikty paid him that Which ws 
due © his rank; but his attenddants, treated 
the natives with ſuch contempt and i 
that a | ixport of * behaviour being ſpread 
throughout 
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throughout the country; the petty princes a- I of her daughter, dutcheſs of Saxony, in 


greed to. unite their power in the defence of 


the common cauſe; fo that they frequently. 
REAC | 


a 


| haraſſed the Engliſh; - and in the end 
ed the A, Prince John; © 
The king, from a conviction of the incapa- 
rity of his ſon to fill that important poſt, 
aſſigned the lieutenancy of Ireland to John de 
Courcy, by whoſe vis s efforts the ' Iriſh 
were obliged to ceaſe their depredations, and 
retire for ſafety to their bogs and foreſts. _ 
_- Henry'sengagement to goto the Holy Land, 

feems for a long time to be either forgotton 
or neglected. He was in great credit abroad, 
and the duke and dutcheſs' of Saxony were 


this year reconciled to the archbiſhop' of Co 
logne, who, with the earl of Flanders came to 


England, and were magnificently entertained 
by Henry: 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, with the 


England, had been ſet at liberty, was now 


' ſent for to Normandy, and Richard ordered 


her inheritance. 


In the beginning of this year, died in a fews days 


to ſurrender the whole dutchy of Guienne as 


This prince, notwithſtanding his Lan 
and imperious temper, loved his mother wi 
the moſt ſincere affection, and the inhabi- 
tants of Guienne, revered her as the repre- 
ſentative of their ancient princes. - The king 
about this time loſt his fon Geoffrey, who: 
was equally remarkable for his pride and per- 


fidy, and had been deeply concerned in all 


the unnatural rebellions formed again his 
father. But he was cut off in the midſt of 
his treacherous deſigns, being unhorſed in a 
tournament held at Paris, he was bruiſed in 
ſuch a manner, that a fever enſued; and he 
„very little regretted by 


| thoſe who were attached to the cauſe of virtue. 


grand maſters of the knights templars and 


hoſpitallers arrived in England, with letters 


from the pope, not only inviting Henry to 

take the croſs, but offering him the diadem of 

that unprofitable kingdom. | 
He was then making a progreſs through 


the north of England; but on hearing of the 
landing of the ambaſſadors; he returned to 


Reading, where he gave them audience, re- 
ceived from the patriarch, the keys of the 
holy ſepulcher and the royal banner of Jeruſa- 
lem, both which he returned, till he ſhould 
have conſulted with the prelates and nobil:ty 
of his kingdom. For this purpoſe, he ſum- 
moned a great council at Clerkenwell, in 
London, where the king of Scotland and his 
barons aſſiſted; but when the patriarch's pro- 
poſal was ſubmitted to their conſideration, 


A. D. 1187. At this period, Philip, king 
of France, in order to debauch Richard from 
his allegiance to his father, invited the young 
8 to Paris, where he treated him with - 
luch extraordinary marks of favour, that 
Hepry, ſuſpecting the conſequence would 
tend to his detriment, ſent ſeveral ſucceſſive . 
meſſengers. to recall Richard, the extent of 
whoſe reaſonable defires he promiſed to grati- 
fy; but, inſtead of complying with his fa- 
ther's requeſt he returned to Chinon, where 


he ſeized his treaſure, and thenee repairing to - 


Guienne, fortified his caftles, braving his fa- 


| ther with an aſſurance, that nothing leſs than 


his coronation. would induce him to compro- 
| miſe. This imperious propoſal Henry re-. 
| jefted, and fo forcibly remonſtrated with his 


they were unanimouſly of opinion, that the | 


king could-neirher accept of the crown of 


ſon, on the evil conſequences of an attach- 
ment to Philip, and his own * breach 


| of duty, that he appeared conſcious uf his 


J erufalem, nor engage in any expedition to 


Paleſtine, without endangering the ſafety of | 
"75.07 © I to his allegiance; yet he ſoon violated this 

Henry therefore, declined the undertaking, || 

till he ſhould have conſulted” the king of 

France about the matter, and the two Kings, 


17 


his own dominions. 


at a conference at Vandreuil, agreed'to' ſend 


large ſupplies of nien and money, but neither 


of them would' go in perſon. 


A. D. 1186. Pleanor, who, on the arrival 


errors, ſubmitted and did homage to his fa- 
ther, and promiſed on oath, ſtrictly to adhere 


ſolemn promiſe, by receiving the crofs from 
the archbiſhop of Tours, without the king's 
conſent or knowledge. 2 8 FEW 
Al. D. 1188. King Henry, having received 

intelligence at Barfleur, in his way to England, 


that Pl hp threatened to lay waſte his domini- 
ons, unleſs he immediately reſtored Giſors, or 


compleated 
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compleated the marriage of Richard with Ade- 
la; in order to avoid further hoſtilities, propoſ- 
ed aconference, which was held between Giſors 
and Tries, at which the archbiſhop gave ſuch 
a melancholy account of Saladine's ſecels in 
the Holy Land, and the calamities of the 
Chriſtians in that country, that the whole au- 
dience was affected with the relation, and the 
two kings agreed to compromiſe, and unite 


their forces in the relief of thoſe unhappy ſuf- 


ferers. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
they both received the croſs from the hands 


of the archbiſhop; and Philip, earl of Flan- 


ders, and a great number of the prelates and 
nobility then preſent, determined to embark 
in the ſame cauſe. | 


| To promote this ptous deſign, his holineſs 


the pope offered a plenary indulgence to all 
who ſhould ſincerely confeſs their ſins, and 
embark in the expedition. With the ſame 


view, regulations were made for the preven- 
and other diforders, which 


tion of luxury | 
had occaſioned the miſcarriage of former en- 
terprizes, and in order to detray the charges 
of the war, they impoſed a tax, known by 
the name of the Saladine tythe, of a tenth 


| mppo all rents and chattels, belonging to the 


clergy as well as laity. 


Henry having given orders for levying this 


tax in his foreign dominions, reſolyed to raiſe 
the ſame collection in England. He therefore 
embarked at Dieppe, and landing at Winchel- 
tea, ſummoned a general council at Gedding- 


ton, where it was reſolved to lay a tenth on 


all moveables belonging to Jews, as wel] 
as Chriſtians ; but every perſon, whether ec- 


cleſiaſtic or laic, that embarked in the cruſade, 


was exempted from the tax, and permitted to 
mortgage . his eſtate for the ſpace of three 
years. Hugh, biſhop of Durham, and ſeve- 


ral other noblemen, were ſent to ſollicit the 


king of Scotland, to ſubject his kingdom to 


the ſame impoſition, and he readily promiſed | 


to comply with their requeſt; but having 


called a general aſſembly of his nobility 
and free tenants, to deliberate on the matter, 
they boldly refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch an un- 
reaſonable incumbrance; nor could the re- 
monſtrances of their king, or perſuaſion of 


the Engliſh ambaſſadors, divert them from 


0 


1 
= 


of France ordered the ipreadipg, Elr 
cut down, meerly, to, deprive, 
pleaſure of ſitting under 


their determined reſolution.z a. noble inſtance - | 
Scotch parliament in thoſe days 


While king Henry was intent upon making | 


preparations for the expedition. to Paleſtine, 
as well as executing the articles of agreement 


that had lately been made between France and 
England, he could not fail to be ſurprized, 
when he heard of the perfidy of Philip, who 
had endeavoured to 1 ſeveral Norman 

barons from their allegiance; yet, though 


ſuch diſingenuous behaviour, might have 
juſtified the moſt violent meaſures for procur- 


ing redreſs, he only diſpatched the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, with the, biſhops: of Lincoln 
and Cheſter, as ambaſſadors to the king of 
France, to enquire into the cauſe, of theſe hoſ- 
tilities, and demand reſtitution of the places 
taken, Philip, conſcious of the flagrant in- 
Juſtice of his conduct, . refuſed to give audi- 
ence to the prelates; Henry, therefore, was 
obliged to arm in his own defence. Having 
raiſed a ſtrong body of Engliſh, reinforced 
with ſeveral thouſands of Welſh infantry, he 
tranſported them into Normandy, where they 
were joined by the troops of that dutchy; but, 
ſtill unwilling to commence hoſtilities, he 
diſpatched the archbiſhop. of Rouen, to the 
court of France, once more to demand reſti- 
tution, and in caſe of refuſal to renounce all 
fealty in Henry's name, and declare, that he 
would for the future, look upon him as his 
Mortal neg. hate fs; TY 
The king of France declared hisreſolution to 


continue the war, until he ſhould have reduc- 


ed Berry, and Vexin Normande. Henry there- 
fore, thus inſulted, entered the French terri- 
tories, burnt St. Clair ſur Epte, and advanced 

to Mante, where he received advice, the 
French army was encamped. Philip, con: 
vinced of his inability to oppoſe ſo vigilant an 
adverſary, applied for a peace, offering reſti- 
tution of all the places he had taken. 
A conference was accordingly held in the 
uſual place, but proving ares king 


if; 
enry, of the 
neutral Princes, — now. convinced, | that the : 


* 


— 


pride, obſtinacyi and unreaſonable bee | 


Wy — 
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of Philip, were the cauſe of this quarrel, laid 
down. their arms, declaring never to uſe them 
more againſt the Chriſtians, till tt 
from Jeruſalem. e 


Philip, thus deſerted by his vaſſals, was 


. | 
- +4 4 


| Ur 


obliged to ſue for another conference, in which 


all diſputes were well ien compromiſed. He 
agreed to reſtore to the king of England, all 
the conqueſts he had made ſince the late truce; 


and Henry promiſed to make the like reſtitu- 


tion. But this equitable propoſal was rejected 
by young prince Richard, who refuſed to re- 
fign his conqueſts. © Philip, defirous of fo- 
menting the diſpute between the king and his 
ſon, now added ſeveral preliminaries, and 
particularly, that the marriage ſhould be im- 
mediately concluded between his ſiſter and 
Richard, and that all the ſubjects of England 
and Normandy, ſhould take the oath 615 alle- 


giance to the young prince. The king of 


England was will:ng to comply with the for- 
mer conditions, provided Philip would cede 


Bourges, and perform the other articles of 


the original contract, but refuſed the latter, as 
inconſiſtent with his regal authority. Richard, 
incenſed at this refuſal, threw himſelf at 
Phihip's feet, and did homage for Normandy, 
and other provinces, of which Philip, now 
granted him inveſtiture; from theſe circum- 
_ ſtances, it plainly appeared, that this was a 
preconcerted ſcheme between Philip and 
Richard; for while Henry ſtood aſtoniſhed at 
this unexpected ſcene of treachery and ingra- 


titude, the perfidious king and his new vaſſal 


retired. | 
Henry, whoſe preſence of mind never de- 
ſerted him amidſt the greateſt danger, march- 


ed 1mmediately into Guienne, and ſent his | 


chancellor into Anjou, to ſecure the caſtles 
of that country, againſt the attempts of the 
confederates, Cardinal Albano, legate to pope 
Clement III. exerted himſelf on this occaſion, 
and procured another interview; but finding 
Philip ſtill inflexible, laid him under ſentence 
of excommunication, as the chief obſtacle to 
the treaty. 8 LS 

At the ſame time, the undutiful and diſloy- 


al Richard, exerted his utmoſt endeavours in 


raiſing up enemies againſt his father, and re- 
tired with Philip to Nogent de Routrou, 
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where, having aſſembled their troops, they 
advanced with great expedition, and reduced 
Da Ferte Bernard, Monfort, Maleſtable, 
Beaumont- aner n. E 
They then made a feint; c utended 
to take the route to Tours; but turned ſhort 
unexpectedly, and marched to attack La Mans, 
where Henry lay with ſeven hundred knights, 
and a ſmall body of forces. The ſudden ap- 
pearance of the enemy ſo confounded Henry's 
party, that Stephen de Tours, ſeneſchal of 
Anjou, ſetting the ſuburbs on fire, the flames 
were unhappily ſuffered to ſpread over the 
walls, and occaſioned a conflagration in the 
e Ky 5 
. finding it impoſſible to rectify the 
diſorder, occaſioned as much by the fire as 
by the ſudden attack of the enemy, aban- 
doned the city and retired towards Frenelles, 
leaving thirty knights, and twice that number 
of ſoldiers, in the tower of La Mans, which 
after a ſiege of three days, was obliged to 
ſurrender. IIS. | 
In the mean time, Philip and Richard pro- 
ceeded in their conqueſts with little or no op- 
poſition, till having reduced the moſt impor- 
tant caſtles in Normandy, they forded the 
Loire, and inveſted the pe” of Tours, which 
| ſoon ſurrendered. The affairs of Henry now 
became almoſt deſperate ; he had ſent. away 
the flower of his Engliſh army, nor could he 
rely either on the courage or fidelity of his 
Norman ſoldiers. Thus ſituated, he was com- 
pelled to ſign a treaty of peace negotiated at 
Azay, by the legates, prelates, and nobility, 
of both kingdoms; whereby he agreed to put 
Adela into the-hands of five perſons nomi- 
nated by Richard, who ſhould eſpouſe that 
princeſs after his retura from the cruſade; 
that all his ſubje&s ſhould take the oath of 
eventual fealty to Richard, before his depar- 
ture; and alſo, that himſelf ſhould pay 
twenty thouſand marks of filver to the king 
of France, for defraying the expence-of for- 
tifying Chateauroux. Philip, on the other 
hand, engaged to reſtore all that he had taken 
in Berry. | 
This treaty was firſt ratified at Azay, on 
the thirtieth day of June, and on the "EN 
of the ſucceeding month, was ſigned in ano- 
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ther conference at | Hide! cls. "Trek 
_ whence king Henry, in a bad ſtate of health, 
Vas removed to C inon. © He had been 


ſome time much indiſ , and Was ow 


—owhdy 
| ſeized u f a lever, ſuppoſed to have been the 


immediate effect of 2 5 and vexation, excited 
by the unnatural behaviour of his children; 
John, his favourite ſon, having 
before, joined his rebellious brother : this ſe- 
vere ſtroke, ſo heightened his fever, that he 
died at Chinon, two days after ſigning the 
treaty, in the fifty-ſeventh year of bis age, and 
thirty-fifth of his reign. His corpſe was con- 
wed by his natural fon Geoffrey, to the nun- 
nery of Fonteveraud, and next day, while it 
lay in the -abbey church, Richard, .chancing 
to enter, was ſtruck with horror at the ſight, 


and, as an atonement for former difobedience, 


aſſiſted at the funeral rites, with great decorum, 
and marks of contrition ; and after the ob- 
ſequies, Geoffrey delivered up the great ſeal, 
which, during his father's life, he had kept, 
as chancellor, and which had been carefully 
depoſited under the feals of the barons, who 
were preſent at the king's deceaſe. 

As king Henry was of all the princes of the 
age the moſt univerſally eſteemed during his 
lite, fo his death was the moſt generally la- 
mented as well by foreigners as his own ſub- 
jects, whoſe happineſs ſeems to have been the 


— 


2 
them | in ſuch 44", as to render hi 
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ui in the eye of ehe beholder; but the vit- 
tues of his mind ſhone forth with extraordi-- 
{| nary luftre, and could not but command the | 
' reſpect and conciliate the eſteem. of every in- 
| genuous perſon that-beheld them. To im- 
a few days | 
| naturally ſtrong, he adhered to the rules of 
| temperance, nor indulged himſelf in - thoſe 
| effeminate or luxurious ratifications, that 
eneryate the mind, and dite 
| and arduous enterprizes. 


prove his intellectual faculties, which were 


qualify it for great 
As his conception 
was clear, his elocution was forcible and per- 
ſuaſive on points of importance, and e 
ably facetious in familiar dialo | | 

If a foul capable of the moſt genero rous 


ſympathy for the diſtreſſes of his fellow crea-- 


tures z if a heart was ready to diffufe the bleſ- 


ſings of plenty among the indigent; if a cle- 


meney that could pardon' the very height of 
diſloyalty and ingratitude in ſhort, if a diſ- 


pon at all times propenſe to communicate 


nfations of delight to mankind; are qualifi- 
cations worthy o* efteem and regard from the 
Whole rational and intelligent creation; ki 

Henry II. may be ranked amongſt the greate tel 
monarchs, that ever ſwayed the ſcepter of do- 


minion, and recommended as an example to 
all his ſucceſſors, 
chief a aim of all his endeavours. With reſpect || 


RICHARD TI. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, or Lion's Heart. 


A. D. HIS 


1189. 


prince, who, from his 


ed the name of Cœur de Lion, 
ſucceeded his father on the Engliſh throne, 
and diſplayed on his acceſſion a diſpoſition to 
tyranny, as afforded his ſubjects but a gloomy 
proſpect of his future adminiſtration. Scarcely 
were theobſequies of the late king performed, 
when Richard cauſed Stephen_de Fours, his 
ſeneſchal, to be arreſted and ſhackled, till he 
had delivered up not only the treaſure and 
forts cane eck to his care, but his own pri- 
vate fortune, amounting to five and forty 


extraordinary fortitude, acquir- 
Stephen was a man of mean birth, 
great talents) his inferiority of rank, and de- 


— 


| tained their allegiance to his father; while he 


thouſand Anjevin livres ; be next ordered him 
to be divorced from his wife, alledging, (as 
ough 


clared, that he would, by his own authority, 
annul all ſuch unequal marriages. But Rich- 
ard, notwithſtanding his ſeverity to Stephen, 
being well aſſured of his ability and fidelity, 
retained him in his ſervice, and allowed him 
to manage the revenue of Anjou; and as 2 
farther proof of his good ſenſe, took into his 
ſervice, as domeſtics, all thoſe who had main- 
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diſcarded-all, who had betrayed their maſter, 
though in his own beat. oo 


In order to ingratiate himſelf with the Eng- 


liſh nobility, by ſome acts of generoſity, he | 


reſtored to the earl of Leiceſter, all the caſtles 
he had forfeited in former rebellions, and ſe- 


veral others of the malecontent barons were 


indulged with the like reſtitution. 4. 
The queen mother had, previous to his ar- 


rival, cauſed all the freemen in the kingdom | 


to take an oath of fealty 
was now taken by the 


to him, and the ſame 
lates and nobility at 


his coronation, which was ſolemnized in the | 


abbey of Weſtminſter. EO 
This ceremony was attended with a circum- 
france that ſtrongly marks the bigotry and 
cruelty of the times. The Jews, who had 
always been odious to the Engliſh, but more 
eſpecially at this time, when their zeal de- 
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Soon after i Gotvinaticn: Richard com. 


vened a general aſſembly, at the abbey of 


Pupewell in Northamptonſhire, where he 


filled up the 
| cheſter, Ely, and Sarum, and deliberated on 
meaſures neceſſary to be taken, in. order to 
equip a powerful armament, for the cruſade 


generated into enthuſiaſm, through the | 


reaching of the monks in favour of the cru- 
ade, were forbidden by proclamation to en- 
ter the church, during the coronation ſervice, 
or intrude into the. hall, where the king and 
nobility were to dine. ks © hp 
The mob, encouraged by this, immediate- 
ly fell upon the Jews with clubs and ſtones, 
and committed the moſt lawleſs outrages on 
the perſons, and properties of that people. 
T he Vim, apprized of this tumult, ſent the 
chief juſticiary, and other nobleraen, to quell 
the diſturbance, and prevent further miſchief; 
but all their endeavours proved ineffectual, 
and the rabble, finding it impracticable to 


force the ſtrong houſes, to which ſome of the 


Jews had retired, ſet them on fire, which by 
the communication of the flames, with the 
adjacent buildings, cauſed a terrible confla- 
gration; and ſuch of the Ifraclites, as at- 
tempted to eſcape, were cruelly butchered by 
a barbarous multitude. Such a ſedition could 
not but be conſidered as a flagrant inſult upon 
the authority of the king, and therefore de- 
ſerved a ſevere correction; but as many emi- 


nent perſons in the city were ſuppoſed to have 


been concerned in the riot, Richard proceed- 


ed with great caution ; firſt cauſing the ring- 


leaders to be apprehended, tried and execut- 
ed, then publiſhing a proclamation, forbid- 
ding all ſuch tumults for the future. 


"4 >, 
r CES 


' number. of lar 


the vacant ſees of London, Win- 


he had undertaken. He bargained with ſome 


of the wealthieſt noblemen and prelates, for 


eſtates and titles, and the money was the only 
qualification for a purchaſer. 5 
To Hugh, biſhop of Durham, he ſold the 
earldom: of Northumberland; to William 


Longchamp, prime miniſter, the office of 


chancellor; and fo flagrant was his venality, 
that he publickly declared, he would ſell the 


| city of London itſelf, if he could find a pur- 


chaſer. Ralph de Granville, juſticiary of the 


realm, and a man of great integrity and abi- 


lities, finding the king deaf to all his remon- 
{trations on his alienating the properties of his 
ſubjects, reſigned his poſt, and engaged in the 
triage. =; rg 
That worthy miniſter of ſtate was ſucceeded: 


in his important office by Hugh, biſhop of 


Durham, and William earl of Eſſex, and 


Albemarle, the former giving a thouſand: 
marks for his employment. By ſuch means, 
as well as illegal methods, Richard raiſed a- 
larger ſum of money, than any of his pre- 
deceſſors had been known to poſſeſs. He alſo 
obtained a bull from pope Clement, empow- 
ering him to excuſe from the cruſade, ſuch: 


as had taken the croſs, and were Judged ne- 


ceſſary to be left at home, for the defence of 
the kingdom; and many, who in the tranſ- 
port of their zeal, had taken their oaths 
to go to the Holy Land, were glad to be ab- 
ſolved, on payment of a conſiderable ſum of 
money. 1388 ä 


Jo provide tranſpo 
ment he had cauſed jþ be levied, he ſent pro- 
r officers-to the different ſea ports through- 


out the kingdom, to contract for ſuch veſ- 
ſels, as ſeemed beſt adapted to that purpoſe. 
In conſequence of this expedient, a. great 
ſhips were ſoon. fitted out, 
and ſuch. a ſpirit of cruſading prevailed. 
throughout Europe, that we are told by an- 
iſtorians,, the very women ſent their 

| diſtaffs 
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predeceſſors. 
for the ſecurity of his dominions againſt the 
attempts of his enemies, he determined to 
provide for the domeſtic tranquillity of the 
realm during his abſence. 
he committed the guardianſhip of the king- 
dom on William Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, | 


diſtaffs in deriſion to thoſe men, who either 


neglected, or refuſed to take the croſs. 


Thus this infatuated prince reduced the pa- 
trimony of the crown, exhauſted the ſubſtance 


boundleſs vanity. 5 

While Richard was thus making prepara- 
tions for his voyage, ſeveral ambaſſadors ar- 
rived from France, to acquaint him with the 
reſolution of Philip and his barons to meet at 
Vezelay, where they ſummoned him to at- 


tend, that the two kings might embark toge- 


ther for the cruſade, The king immediately 
called a general council at Londan, where 
the earl of Eſſex undertook to repair to the 


place of rendezvous, and meet Philip at the 


time appointed. In conſequence of a diſpute 
between Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the monks of Chriſt-church, relative to 
the right of preſentation to the archiepiſcopal 
ſee, pope Clement ſent a legate to determine 
the controverſy ; but the king, having pre- 


vailed on the complainants to refer the diſ- 
pure to his own deciſion; repaired to Canter- 


ury, and decreed that the new foundation, 
which transferred it from the monks to the 


ſuffragans, ſhould be demoliſhed. 


The cardinal Anagni, was then by the 
king's expreſs order invited to Canterbury, 


where he was treated with great reſpect, but 


not permitted to exerciſe his legatine authori- 


ty, except in removing the interdict, which 
Baldwin had laid on the lands of prince John, 


when he married the heireſs of Glouceſter, 
During Richard's ſtay at Canterbury, he was 


viſited by the king of Scotland, who preſented 


him with ten thouſand marks ſterling, on con- 
dition of his renouncing his ſuperiority over 


the kingdom, delivering up the inſtrument, 
containing the ſubmiſſion of him and his ba- 
rons, and receiving homage for the northern 
counties, as had been formerly paid by his 


Having taken theſe meaſures 


With this view, 


* 


" 


HISTORY et 


of his people, and proſtituted the juſtice of | 
his country, to. gratify a blind zeal, and 
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then ſent for his own mother 
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England, together with Adela of France, bi 
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ENGLAND. A. D. go. 
a Frenchman of mean extraction, without in- 


fluence or authority, and joined with him, the 
avaricious. and ambitious biſhop of Durham. 
To the former, he committed the cuſtody of 
the tower of London; to the latter, the 
caſtle and foreſt of Windſor, and appointed 


ſeveral noblemen as their aſſiſtants and coun- 


ſellors in the adminiſtration of juſtice. 


The neceſſary preparations being made for 
the intended expedition, Richard, accompa- 


nied by the cardinal Anagni, embarked at 
Dover, on the eleventh of December, and 
landed the ſame day at Gravelines, where he 
was met by the earl of Flanders, who attended 
him to Normandy. On his arrival, he con- 
certed and executed a ſtratagem, to extort 
money from his ſubjects, derogatory to the 
dignity of a monarch of England. He pre- 
tended to have loſt the great ſeal, and iſſued 
a proclamation, that no credit ſhould be given 
to any deed, grant, or inſtrument, till it 
ſhould receive the ſanction of the new ſeal 
made for that purpoſe. Perſons therefore, 

oſſeſſed of any ſuch grants, were obliged ta 
3 them in, that they might be ſealed anew, 
and compelled to pay Tg fines for this in- 


dulgence, by which unjuſt and diſhonourable 


means he amaſſed an immenſe ſum of money, 

A. D. 1190. Before the time fixed for the 
general rendezvous, the two kings, attended 
by their prelates and nobility, had a conference 
at Gue St. Remi, where they mutually ſwore 
to maintain peace and defend each others do- 
minions ; and in caſe of the death of either 
of the princes, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to 
the poſſeſſion of the money, and command of 
the troops of the deceaſed, for the benefit of 
the expedition. . But as the rendezyous could 
not be held at Eafter, according to propoſal, 


on account of the death of the queen of 


France, it was deferred till Midſummer. _ 

To add to the immenſe treaſure amaſſed, 
Richard now directed Longchamp, whom he 
had veſted with legatine power, to exact from 


every abbey, and crown manor, in England, 


Wales, and Ireland, one palfrey and ſumpter 


horſe, and from every city, double the num; _ 


ber, for the ſervice of the CPE Ute e 
Eleanor, from 


brother 
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the other prelates; and in order to prevent 
diſturbances in his abſence, exacted before 
them an oath from John, and Geoffrey, arch- 


biſhop of Vork, that they would not ſet foot 
the city, mut their gates, manned the walls, 


on 'Engliſh' ground, for the ſpace of three 
years, at the end of which, he propoſed to 
return from the cruſade; 
fon of his mother, he {7 
them from this obligation. 

Richard had already given orders for equip- 
ping a powerful fleet, ſupplied with all man- 
ner of proviſion; but now he directed the 
commander to fail for Marſeilles, where he 
propoſed to embark his forces. To promote 
peace and good order throughout the ſhips, 
he enacted a body of laws, for the preven- 
tion of quarrel and bloodſhed, and appointed 
nn; to put them in execution. 

As the time appointed for the rendez- 
vous now approached, king Richard rece iv- 
ed the ſcrip and ſtaff, the uſual badges of pil- 


* 


proceeded to 8 
ed by the king of France. Hence the two 


kings ſet out for Lyons, at the head of an 
it al- ¶ pe 


hundred thouſand men; but finding 
moſt impracticable for ſo vaſt a body to march 
together, they ſeparated at this city, Phihp 


going dire@ly to Genoa, and Richard taking || 


the route to Marſeilles. Here he found a great 
number of pilgrims, who having exhauſted 
all their proviſions in waiting for a paſſage to 
Paleſtine, made him an offer of their ſervice, 
and were retained. '- { - -- -'7. £5 
Having exhauſted his patience in waiting a 
whole week for the ea of his fleet, he at 
length hired three large buſſes, and twenty 
armed gallies, on board of which he embark- 


ed his houſhold, and fet fail for Sicily; but | 


utting in at Salerno, remained there till he 

eard of the arrival of his fleet at Meſſina. 
Thither he immediately repaired, but finding 
the town already crowded with French troops, 
took up his quarters in the ſuburbs. As he 
intended to winter there, he ſeized two ſtrong 
caſtles, ſituated on the Faro, one of which he 
aſſigned for the accommodation of his ſiſter, / 
 midow'to the late king of Sicily, and converted 


— 


( 


but at the interceſ- 
Won after abſolved 
II Meſnnians ſallied out of the town, killed a 


54 -” 


grims, from the archbiſhop of Tours, and 
where he was Joins | 


: 
ö 


= 


| 


| 


brother John, the two archbiſbops, and all \ Ar the infligation of Tancred, the preſent 
|| guſt againft Richard, the cir | 
took occaſion to "quarrel with the Engliſh, 


of Sicily, who had conceived ſome dif 
againſt Richard, the citizens of Meflina, 
expelled ſuch of them as happened to be in 
and ſet Richard at defiance. The king of 
France interpoſed in order to compromiſe the 
-quarret; but, during the conference, the 


number of his men and horſes, and attacked 
the quarters of Hugh le Brun'with great ini- 
The king of England, juſtly provoked at 
this inſtance of perfidy and cowardice, ſnatch- 
ed up his arms, and putting himſelf at the 
head of his men, not only repulſed the citi- 
-zens to their gates, but aflauſted the city with 
ſuch fury, that notwithſtanding the reſiſtance 
of the inhabitants, affiſted by the French 
troops, the place was taken by ſtorm, and the 
ſtandard of England diſplayed on the ram- 
Though Richard entertained a hearty con- 


4 


; tempt for the behaviour of his French ally, 


yet, in order to manifeſt his inclination for 
ace, he quitted the city, and encamped 
within a fortification which he erected in the 
ſuburbd. 3 | 
A. D. 1191. An accommodation having, 
been effected between Philip and Richard, in 
conſequence of the late rupture at Meſſina, 
the former ſet ſail for Paleſtine, but the latter 
waited the arrival of his mother, and the fair 
Berengaria, princeſs of Navarre, of whom he 
was highly enamoured. In a few days, how- 
ever, his mother came with the amiabſe lady, 
who remained with the queen dowager of Si- 
cily, in order to attend Richard in his voyage. 
Every thing being now ready for his depar- 
ture, he failed from Meſſina, on the tenth of 
April, with an hundred and fifty large ſhips, 
and fifty-three gallies. In a few days after 
hrs departure, the fleet was diſperſed by a 
ſtorm, and the king obliged to put into the 
Ifle of Crete, while two of his largeſt ſhips 
were ſtranded on the coaſt of Cyprus, and his 
vice chancellor drowned, with ſeveral knights 


| 
ö 
| 


and their attendants. Thoſe who reached the 
more, inſtead of being hoſpitably received, 
Gg g „ 


HIS rohr AE 4. 
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ere ft ped ji FO A? by Iſaac, Who che utmoſt extremity, and Saladine finding-jr 
tiled rept dam of Cyprus; nar would impracticable to. raife the ſiege, allowed ghee 
that inhuman e a third veſſel, hav-¶ to ſurrender on the beft terms chey could pro- 
ing the queen. of Sicily en on cure; but the capitulation they obtained, did 
board, to put into the 1 11 not lecure even 2 lives 1 for they wert 
©  Richar neee their | obliged, by one of the articles, to remain in 
' diſtreſs, than he flew to their relief, and found cuſtody, until their heads ſhould be redeemed 
them ly ing at at anchor before the port, expoſed | with two hundred thouſand Byzantine 3 in 
to the inclemency of the weather. Incenſed || default of which ranſom, at the time Ripulated, 
At the barbarity of the tyrant, Richard ſent || they were to be at dhe erer of the —_ 
a meſſenger to demand his pilgrims, with In 127/10 57 
their effects, which bad been ſeized but. re- Upon theſe terms the city 19 e 
ceving an inſolent anſwer, he inſtantly landed | and equally divided between the two kane 
his men, attacked and routed the ypriots, | according to the determination of the: * 
took the town, and brought his fleet into the || trators. 'Philip,- being extremely defirous of 
harbour. A ſecond — decided the || returning home, entreated Richard to conſent 
"fate of the iſland; all the caſtles and towns || to his departure, and at length obtained his 
ſurrendered, and the mighty emperor ſub- requeſt, after he had folemnly ſforn, that he 
mitted at diſcretion. | would neither invade the territories of Rich 
After this gallant exploit, which put him in ard during his abſenſe, nor ſuffer them to be 
poſſeſſion of the iſland, he eſpouſed Berenga- | invaded by any power whatever. But his fu- 
ria, who was crowned the ſame day; and the || ture conduct added to the many former in- 
Cypriots, after paying homage to Richard, || ſtances of his 133 for in his paſſage 
whom they hailed as their deliverer, and pre- through Italy, he complained to the pope, 
ſented, as a token of gratitude, with a moeity N the intolanalale inſolence of Richard 
of their effects, engaged to ſend. a ſupply of || as the cauſe of his departure, and therefore, 
roviſions to the Chriſtian army in Paleſtine. || deſired abſolution af his Holineſs from the 
1 regulated the affairs of this iftand, || vow he had made, that he might avenge: _ 
1 


—— 


and appointed Richard de Camville, and Ro- ||. ſelf on that haughty prince. The 
bert de Furnham, governors of Cyprus, he ſolved him from the breach of: — 
he had been guilty, in quitting the cruſade, 
but at the ſame time forbade him to invade 
the territories of Richard, on pain of excam- 
munication; a prohibition which he regarded 
as little as the 2 he had ſorn ta the king 
of England. ' + 

Philip! s example was followed: by a grea 
number of other pilgrims, ſo that the —— 
charge of the war devolved on Richard, who 
having repaired the fortifications of Acon, be- 
gan his march for Joppa, along the ſea coaſt, 


ſet ſail with all his fleet for Acon. 

In his paſſage thither, he met a prodigious 
large ſhip, fitted out by Saladine, at that time 
emperor of the Saracens, commanded by no 
leſs than ſeven admirals, and manned with 
fifteen hundred choice troops, carrying pro- 
viſions and warlike ſtores for the garriſon of 
Acon. This ſhip. he encountered and deſtroy- 
ed, and arrived before Acon, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible ; joy of. the Chriſtian army, and the ter- 
ror of der N "oy e n 
with deſpair at t of this veſſel, en that his army might be ed with _ 
.which 1 eeNES hopes of relief depended. fions from his — 4 5955 

Richard's preſence infuſed freſh ſpirit into || Saladine continued with his army upon the 
the whole army, and the ſiege was carried on mountains, ready to attack him the firſt fa- 
with redoubled vigour ; but the exploits of || vourable opportunity; and at length, gave 
the king of England eclipſing Philip's glory, battle to the Chriſtians, as they paſſed a river 
he became envious of his fame and Jealous of in che. neighbourhood of Cæſarea. The: Sara- 
his greatneſs. cen, being routed” in this battle, with the 

11 he garriſon of Acon being | reduced, to | ſlaughter of forty . — 
Aerea, 
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rr 


fortiſicat 
: dane, them wꝛith part 


arbitrary and op 


priſon,” and redueed him to the: 'neceffity of | 


lity was beyond all bounds ; he N 


: with ſo numerous a retinue; that the convents 
in which he lodged hardly recovered in three 


a Gomeſtics whe wikee on him at table, the 
ſons of the nobleſt blood in England, whoſe 


_ imperious ptelate. Nothing but the reverence | 


tated” by 


duch indignity, d that * appealed to his bro- |} give up us 9 the . were 
: | | ROI Put 
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Garea Aceton and Jopy e ther for tedreſb. iu a word; che r Ge 
The king of Engl: ever, repatfed che veſted in his perſon hac elated im to fach 


asf Oefres and J a and<re- {| an intolerable degree of pride and arrogance, 
che pr eo of that hie ineurred the hatred of the whole 


nation whocaineſtly wiſhed his ſpeedy deps- 


Lſition. 
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While Riehard wus thus er 


5 ee his Affairs in England, The lag had re. eedved fome intimations of 


were involved in great conflicn;/throvgh the | ö proceedings, but inſtead of 
meaſures of William, || ſtripping the legate of what. power which he 
1 of Ely, to whom he committed the | ha o'muchk-abuſed, he ſent Walter, archbi- 


ſhip of the realm. Inſtead e eon- || ſhop ef Rouen, and William Mareſchal, car! 
Ke ling with W oNea „the biſhop Dur- of Stitgul, with poſitive orders to the chain- 


| 
ham, Willie hd emitted that Prelate to | | <eltor;-reftrifting him from Ring any thing 
| 


Wrhous thats: advice. Bur, on their arrival, 
purchaſing his liberty, by denen tke 
caſtles of Windſor, Newenſtle 1 yne, che legate, from delivering their commiſſion; 
the manor of Sudbury, and ebene f Nö 
chumberland, ani giving Nis ew ſen, and 


Gilbert de id Ley! as hoftages for his quier 
ſabmiMon. © Hugh applied for redreſs te the || Geltwer up the fortreſs, of which he was here- 


king of Marſeilles, who ſent orders to William ¶ ditary caftellan ; but Gerard boldly refuſed to 
to reſtore the places he. had wreſted from the comply with the orders of the chancellor. 
biſhop; but e refuſed com 5 on pre. The haughty prelate, incenſed at this refuſal, 


tence that he Liſe the 5 of the King | 
better than it could be explained in writing, | 

and perſiſted in his ie pe geg 1 

both clergy and laity of their benefiees, land 

end poſſeſſions, 281 conferred them on "His | $5 arrived Wh intel 
creatures; he embezzled the kin $ revenue, | <1 od. with Whom 


Hediveſtsd Gerard de Camville of the ſheriff- 


caſtle by foree; but before he could accom- 

phiſh his defign, he received a- -meffage from 
prince John, threatening to vifit him at the 
head of an army, if he did not deſiſt from 
his undertaking, ' At the Ame time an ex- 
gence of the death of 


intolerable pride and arrogance; Hrs yena- 

to make vaſt purchaſes" for himſelf; he ſe⸗ | — ir 
his viſitation of religious houſes, he trete! [| curred to humble his pride, and induce him 
to liſten with greater readineſs to propoſals for 


an accommodation, which,” by the mediation 
of the barons, was at length effected, on con- 


Fuſtained by one night's 


years, the dam: 
le numbered among the 


entertainment. 
and adminiſtration ; but, in caſe the king 


| ſhould die without iſſue, they were to be 
families 218 it an honour: for them to | delivered up. t to "Jobs; as ſucceſſor to the 


intermarry with the remoteſt relations of this | _crown, 
But an incidehit which happened ſoon af 


effectually ſerved to annihilate the chancellor's 
SURG Geoffrey, the king's brother, had 
for ſome time been elected biſhop of York, 
but Baldwin, primate of all England, Gaim. 
* prerogative of conſecrating the arch: 
of that ſee, and the other refuſthig'ts 


whieh the Engliſh entertained for the perſon 
of Richard. and the fanctity of the expeditioſ 
he had undertaken, could have prevented a 


civil war from raging amongſt a people 1 


ſuch e 1 and ino 


lence. Even prince Johfi was treated with || 
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they were intimidated by the univerſal ſway of 
Þ that William in his uſual career. 


dom of Lincolnſhite, and commanded him to 


advanced with a body of troops to reduce the 


is legafine authority | 


queſtered the vacant abbies and churches; in | The: and &verat Aber circumſtances con- 


dition, that William ſhould retain the caſtles 
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2 after which, he received Xo 
of privile e, exempting the jp 
1 the juriſdiction of all legates, 
thoſe who ſhould be ſent by the pope a latere. 
Thus confirmed, Geoffrey 
Whitſand, in order to embark for E ngland:; | 
but on his arrival at the caſtle of Guis he 
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tendants, they embarked at Boulogne, and he 


ſhip, 
mediately taken into cuſtody, by order of | 
the chancellor. From this confinement, W | 
found means to eſc „and took refuge 
the church of St. Martin, a privileged — 
belonging to the monks of Canterbury. Here 
he was inveſted by a body of Brabantins, Who 
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and committed him to priſon in the caſtle of 
Dover, as a common criminal. 
2 * and barbarous an inſult, offered | 
erſon of an archbiſhop generally 
> Wea by the people, . a clamour 
throughout the nation. The biſhop of Lin- 
coln excommunicated all who were concerned 
in the outrage, whoſe ſentence was confirmed 
by the other prelates at Reading, where prince 
John, who had eſpouſed his brother's cauſe, 
ſummoned a general council. The biſhops of 
London, Coventry and Norwich, b 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict, if | 
Geoffrey was any longer detained. in priſon 3 
ſo that Longchamp was awed into compliance, 
and releaſed the archbiſhop, who immediate 


Reading. 
When this aſſembly WAS 8 e 


were iſſued, n Walter, archbiſhop of 
Rouen, to preſide at the election for ſu plying | 
the metropolitical fee, It was 55. 0 


mot et ot, 25 ieee had 
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roceeded from l 


As this reſtriction did not extend to His at. 


himſelf. went privately. on (6 an Engliſb 
and landed at Dover, where he was im- | 


| ty repaired to the other v aſſembled at | 


ee WBNGLAND: | 


BY vs, the 1 88 crers, which, were produced; and 
e William then vary wh 2 
* a maned' to meet them next day at 
of Vork | fruated between that place and 
grim. inſtead of obeying the ſummons, he — 


g underſtood that the counteſs of Flanders had, || Citizens he had laid in a ſufficient ſtore 
N at the inſtigation of the 3 iſned or. of provi 1, he was e to a neceſlity of 
ders to prevent his I ſurrendering. 


dragged him in his . from the altar, || po 
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32 was ſeiaed by the populace, whoſe averſion 
| dark cellar... 


preſñon of che — 
according to the ws be. 


ſed, 


at Windſor, — ag 


Readings Be: | 


| mouſly; repaired to n and mos eue 
up in the tower. that} - 
This place he had fortified. Xo 4 
ditchy, but being {inveſted by the nobility 2 


” Longchamp retiring to Dover, enen 
in the habit of a woman; bus 
being Sores by his awkward ment, - 


he had long incurred, and eee in a 
This oppoſition againſt Lou cham: . 
founded on laudable — Long but + Was 
ee 55 John, who had neither virtue nor 

He joined the public voice in de- 
fing 8 chancellor, but a ſpecious allump- 
tion of public, . no longer ſerving to 
P tion, refuſed to c rate 
vi oſe who acted from the noble and diſ 
Intereſted views of aflerting the prerogative of 
their prince, and liberty of their country; 
they therefore rather retarded than b ple 


his deſigns. His future conduct 


indicated his intentions, that they Hpitel 


queen Eleanor 1 IND; En uch to Bxengtbey the 


une 
When the king of F rance arrived from Pa- 
leſtine, he propoſęd a conference with William 


Fitz- ralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and the 


prelates and nobility of that 33 in which 


demanded his ſiſter Adela, with the caſtle 
of Giſors, and the counties af Eu and Au- 
male, pretending that theſe were ceded 
to him by the treaty of Meſſina. The Nor- 
mans refuſed compliance, alledging, that 
they had received no orders to authorize the 
ceſſion.; he therefore threatened. to aſſert his 
right by force of arms, and they made prey. 
| in 1 Kaledes 18 er — 4 
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255 from his duty, to whom he ome his 
ſiſter in marriage, and the 5 of his 
brother's dominions on the continent, imme- 
. after the ſolemni 


4 3 og y 
i EG 


The young pry eager to — any. 
his reſentment 


opportunity of gratifying 
againſt his brother, - COT the propoſal of 
the French monarch, and was ready to depart 
for the place appointed for conference, but 
was prevented by the remonſtrances, of his 
mother, and the-menaces of the Juſticiaries, 
who threatened to ſeize his whole property if 
he preſumed to quit the kingdom. 
Theſe ſchemes proving abortive, te F rench 
king determined to invade Normandy, but his 
nobility refuſed to join in the expedition, in 


violation of the oa they had taken, not to 


attack the dominiens of Richard during che 


cruſade. The! pope, at the — — 
his intention of the intereſt of a 


ince ſo laudably. em ed in ches 
E play fghting | 


During 1 . Richard s oy | 


bouring under many: difficulties in Paleſtine z 
where a warm diſpute aroſe between Guy de 
Luſignan and Conrade, who claimed the 


with bloc 
the Shraceita, was by that means 


Richard, was therefore perſuaded, that grunien | 


between theſe princes was abſolutely neceſſary; 


expected. to refign his pretenſions without an 


equivalent, he 8 preſented. him with 


the crown of Cyprus. 7 721 4 


was preparing te join 4nthe expedition, when 


he was ſtabbed inithe ſtteets of Tyre, by two 
aſſaſſins, at she inſtigation of a petty Saracen 
prince; Whoſe dominions lay in the moun- 
tains of Plicniclia, and was thence commonly | | 

| opportunity of revenging: an affront he bad 
| received from Richard at Acon, ordered him 
| to be arreſted, and loaded with chains, to whe a 
conduct, and exculpating Richard from a 


called the Old Man of the mountain, Who 
afterwards ſent a letter of manifeſto to the 


ro pean princes, explaining: and juſtifying 


charge: which his enemies bad imputed to 
him, . ˙—· A . 


A. 


ization of f * 
was deemed impraficable 
Ae 


| rity of his own 


« N R 1 6 HA R D 40 8 2 x 41 18 
endeavoured to debauch prince | 


— W * 


This accident for ſome time impeded the 


execution of the deſign, but his widow being 
| married to Hepry, count of Champigne, 
who was, therefore, declared king of of  Jeruſa- - 

eir march 


lem; the Chriſtian army began 
ihe that city. But on their approach, the 

from the 
Ity of. procuring * ＋ of proviſion z 


Fr the duke of Burgundy retreated with the 


rench troops Tyre, in order to embark, - 


France: .-- 
The detection of the duke of Burgundy, 


with the French troops under his command, 
future fucceſs, as it ſo 


obviated all hopes 
uninihed the Chriſtian army, already 


har Be continual toil and exceſſive fü. 


be. Saladige hovered with his army about * 
the mountains, Richard advanced towards 
«a and as the Chriſtians were paſſing a 


river gear Cæſarea, they were attacked by the 
Infidels, who were nevertheleſs entirely routed, 
with the loſs of na leſs than forty thouſand 
men, But as the King af England could not 


remain in Paleſtine, e with the ſecu- 


| gether. incapable :of coping with the. 1 — 5 


cens ; he agreed upon a truce of three years 
with Saladine, on condition that Aſcalon 


ſhould be demoliſhed, that the Chriſtians 


| ſhould fortify Joppa, And enjoy all the places 
and accordingly; gave the crown of Jeruſa | 
lem to Conrade g but as Gu, Gould not he 
| truce being ratified, Richard returned to 
Acon, where heembarked for Europe on the 
„ Ls || ninth of October, and as he could not ſafely 
*oprade, rraniported with his 4 rune, | 
g00 | Tholouſe, he ſteered. towards Raguſa, from 


on the ſea coaſt; while the Saracens ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion of the hilly country. The 


paſs through France, or the territories of 


whence he intendedtotravelinco Tun a vlg 
Germany; but being diſcovered in a villag 


near Vienna, he was delivered ug to Fo 
pold, duke of Auſtria, who, embracing this 


eternal diſhonour of his own name. 
But it is more probable that . this. un- 
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dom, and was at the 
| ſame time ſenſible, that the Chriſtians, when 
| deprived; of his aſhſtance, would be altoge- 
crown of Jeruſalem, and had filled chat land | 
ſo that any effectual reſtraint of 
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fifty thouſand marks, when he delivered him 
up to Henry VI. of Germany, who, gecefved 


to the Chriſtian cauſe in Paleſtine.” 


The king of France no ſooner received in- 
telligence of this event, than determining to | 
turn it to his own advantage, he diſpatched a | 
meſſage to prince John, and likewiſe to | 
Canute V. king of Denmark, to demand his | 


og no | 
the 


fiſter Ingeburga in marriage, demand 
other portion, than an aſſignment of 
Daniſh claim to England, and the aſſiſtance of 


an armament, to effect the conqueſt of that | 


kingdom. | | 


The princeſs was accordingly ſent into | 
France, with a portion of ten thouſand marks, 


and married to the king at Amiens; but that 
changeable as well as diſhonourable prince, 


repudiated her the very next day, on pretence 


of her conſanguinity to his former queen. 
This affront could not but detach the Danes 
from the intereſt of the French king, who de- 
rived no aſſiſtance from that quarter; though 


he ſucceeded better in his negotiation with 


prince John, who, allured by the hopes of 
aſcending the Engliſh throne, returned to the 
continent, in order to converſe with Philip on 
o e, 

Accordingly, he ſoon engaged in a treaty 
with the French king, who engaged to give 
him his ſiſter Adela in marriage, in return for 


which, John ceded to him all Normandy 


north of the Seine except Rouen, and the ar- 


ticles being ratified, roar went to England, 
while Philip prepared to invade Normandy. 


He had debauched ſome of the barons from 
their allegiance, by which means, he made 


himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong places, re- 


duced the counties of Eu and- Aumale, by 


treachery, and advancing to Rouen, ſum- 


moned the inhabitants to ſurrender on pain of 
being put to death. But the citizens, ani- 
mated by the preſence of the gallant earl of 


Leiceſter, now returned from Paleſtine, diſ- 


dained the threats of the French king, and 
even threw open the gates of their city, which 
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cenſed ar the perfidious conduct of 


the prize with a tranſport of joy; though he }} threatened to lay his dominions under an inter 
had not the leaſt plaufible pretence for detain- } 
ing a prince wha had done ſuch ſignal ſervice | 

ed to agree 


dict, if he did not immediately withdraw his 
troops from Normandy, ſo that he was oblig- 
to a truce, on condition of receiv- 
ing twenty thouſand marks at different pay- 
ments, and being put in- poſſeſſion of certain 
caſtles as pledges for the performance. In 
the mean time, John, having carried over to 
England a number of foreigners, ſeized the 
caſtles of Windſor and Wallingford, and on 
pretence of his brother's deceaſe, endeavour- 
ed to exact the oath of allegiance from Wal- 
ter, archbiſhop of Rouen, and other juſtici- 
Arles. 44+. þ ds.) TIPS ET» 34.6460 4: Vo ICT 
But the regency refuſing to comply, he 
endltwoured io engage the bine in his in- 


tereſt, fortified his caſtles, and waſted his 


brother's demefnes with great barbarity. The 
juſticiaries ordered bodies of troops to march 
down to the ſea fide, to intercept the landing 
of a further reinforcement, and raiſed another 
army, with which they took Windſor, while 
the biſhop of Durham inveſted the caſtle of 
Tikekill ; fo that John's ſcheme being ren- 
dered abortive, he was' obliged to purchaſe a 
truce, by ſurrendering the caſtles of Pec and 
Walhngford. During this ceſſation of hofti- 
lies, John retired into France, and Hubert 
Walter, biſhop of Saliſbury,” arriving with 
letters of recommendation from the king, 
was by the unanimous ſuffrages 
3 and monks, elected archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. oro e ee gg 
This prelate had been with Richard in 
Paleſtine, and in his return from thence, hav- 
ing heard of his ſovereign's captivity, had 
paid him a viſit, and received a commiſſion 
to repair to England, to raiſe the ſum neceſ- 
fary for his ranſom. The regency on receiv- 
ing the biſhop's information, applied them- 
ſelves to concert meaſures for raiſing the ran- 
ſom. This was done partly by taxes, and 
partly by voluntary contributions. Fhe king 
of France employed every art to prevent 
Richard's return, and propoſing an interview 
with the emperor at Vaucoleurs, offered him 


alum 


of the bi- 


* 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Die. 
an exhorbitant ſum, as a ranſom for his royal I Philip attempting to enter, was repulſed with 
R | 1 


captive, as he ſtipulated for the payment of great flaughter;/ 0 
During theſe! tranſactions, the popes in- 
ip, 


f A: D. 1 194- 
a ſum vate to the ranſom if he would 
er King of England another year. 
1" D. 1194. > This propoſal, was ſo tempt- 
„that the emperor would certainly have 

Yo ne had not the princes of the em- 
pire compelled him to accept of the ranſom 
propoſed, ſo that two thirds of it being paid 
and hoſtages delivered for the reſt, Richard 
was ſet at liberty on the fourth of F ebruary, 
with great ceremony, in preſence of the 

archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologn 
of Auſtria, and moſt of the German nobility. 
The emperor, whoſe ruling paſſion was ava- 
rice, reſolved to take him again into cuſtody, 
but Richard, apprized. of his deſign, went 
on board an Nag liſh ſhip. lying at the 
mouth of the Scheld, and arrived 1 at 
Sandwich. 

He was received in London with every to- 
ken of joy, and ſuch an oſtentation of. wealth 
as amazed the German noblemen who accom- 
panied him to England; and one of them 
remarked, that he would have paid much 
dearer for his ranſom, had the emperor known 


the affluence of his ſubjects. A little before 


his arrival, John had ſent his chaplain Adam 
de St. Edmund, with orders to his adherents 
to fortify their caſtles, and attack his ene- 
mies. The chaplain was ſo vain of his com- 
miſſion, that he openly boaſted of his maſter's 
intimacy with Philip, on which he was arreſted 


by the mayor of London, and all his papers 
ſeized, and by that means the deſigns of John || 


were fully 1 The council immedi- 
ately gave orders for beſieging his caſtles, and 
diſſeizing of all his poſſeſſions, and the biſhops 
excommunicated him and all his 1 


„the duke 
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council, a tax called hidage, was laid on e. 
28 ploughed land throughout the kingdom, 
and a. day appointed for Richard's ſecond. co. 
|. ronation = Weſtminſter... _. 
Ihe king pretended that his reaſon for ws 
repetition of this ceremony, was. to expunge 
che diſgraceful mark of his captivity, but his 
grand view ſeems to have been a defire of 
new modelling the kingdom, reſuming the 
grants, and annulling the ſales he had made 
of the crown revenue, before his departure 
for Paleſtine. He alledged, that the purcha- 
ſers had. reaped ſufficient. profit from their 
bargains, which were detrimental to the 
crown, and that ſubjects ought never to make 
an advantage of their king's neceſſities. No- 
body durſt diſpute the zuſtice of this reſump- 
tion. Hugh, biſhop of Durham, reſigned. . 
the earldom. of N e eke, r 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ſurrendered the ſhe- 
' riffalty of Hampſhire, the caſtle of Wincheſ- 
ter, and the two manors he had purchaſed 
| before the expedi 


ition to Paleſtine; and all the 
other grantees, and. purchaſers. followed their 
example. 

Richard having ſucceeded in this a 
reſolved to viſit his foreign dominions, a £0, 
oppoſe the progreſs of the French king, who. 

had ravaged the Norman territories wit great 
barbarity. Accordingly he embarked at Portſ- 
1 8 with a fleet of one hundred large 
s, carrying a great number of ſoldiers, 

21 military ſtores, and landed ſafely at Bar- 
fleur. He then proceeded to his palace at 
Bures, near Bayeux, where the next 9 


his brother John appeared in his preſence, 
throwing himfelf at his feet, implored the 


al 


Richard approved of theſe meaſures, and in 
order to confirm them by a more ſolemn 
ſanction, ſummoned a general council at Not- 
tingham, where he deſired judgment againſt 
John, count of Montagne, and Hugh No- 
vant, biſhop of Coventry, one E of his Priaei- 
pal adherents. | 
They were both cited to appear within forty 
days, and ſtand the award of the court, and 
in caſe of refuſal, it was decreed, that John 
ſhould forfeit all his poſſeſſions, and a proceſs. 
be commenced ag the biſhop, both in the 
. 588 * eccckaſtical > ee. In this 


7 


advanced immediately to the relief of Ver- 


king's pardon, which he obtained by the in- 
terceſſion of the queen mother; but no part 
of his eſtate was reſtored to him till the enſu- 
ing year, when he obtained the reſtitution of 
the counties of Montagne, and Glouceſter, 
and an annuity of eight thouſand livers, in 
lieu of his other poſſeſſions. _ 

Having thus detached his brother from the 
intereſt of the French monarch; he proceed- 
ed to L'Aigle, his place of rendezvous, and 


nueil, then beſieged by Philip, to whom he 


ll determined, to give battle. But eg prince 


had 
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Had AS Lotine 


n, and 
i his retreat furprized the earl of Leiceſter in 


and eſpouſe the cauſe of Philip 


of the wealth of the Jews, who were obliged, 
on pain of forfeiture, to deliver true invento- 


ve 
Tue pope likewiſe, being informed of Long- 
champ's 1 with his fovereign, ſuperceded 
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che open field, and retired. in the night 
AT precipitation. 
reaches made in the walls of 


cerved a free gift of two thouſand marks' from 
the citizens, and then to Loches, which he 
took by aſſault. 

_ Alarmed at His 1 progreſs, Philip pro- 
poſed 2 conference at Ponte de l'Arche; 
with his uſual perfidy, while the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners waited for thoſe of France, ſeized 

on the caftle of Fontaines, near Roue 


the neighbourhood of Gourney ; he * 
burnt the town of Everaux, and then marched 
towards Fretteval. Richard, incenſed at ſo 
flagrant a breach of faith, advanced 1s far as 
Vendome, in order to give him battle, and 
Philip, as uſual, not daring to ftand the ſhock, 

retired in great confuſion 3 but was overtaken, 
and his army routed with great ſlaughter, All 
his baggage and treaſure, his ſeal and portable 
chapel were taken, together with the 5 — 
ſigned by the rebellious barons, who had 
obliged themſelves to renounce their allegiance, 

and John. 
Richard now applied himſelf to the regula- 
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zg him eit in acoveranent,hid the mil 
t with fortune to have his foot cruſhed to pieces by 


enough bs Fake Richard in 
Having repaired - the 
ernueil, he | 
directed his march to Tours, where he re- 
| '6E the ſentence of excommunication, Which 


elty and injuſtice to the king 
but 


tion of his revenue, which had been embezzled 


during his abſence, With this view, the itine- 


of wards, eſcheats, and forfeitures; and alſo 


ries of their eftates. The biſhop of Ely having 


had a principal concern in noludieg a dif- 1 
honourable truce, during the king's captivity, 


was deprived of the office of chancellor, and 


a new ſeal being made, all charters were ordered 
to be renewed, the fees of which produced a 


conſiderable ſum of money. 


his commiſſion, and created Hubert, archbi-/ 


ſhop of Canterbury, his legate throughout the 
realm, notwithſtanding the exemprion which || 
the late pope had e to the church off 


York. 
. this time, Leopold, duke of Aüſtria, 


rant juſtices were directed to make an exact de- 
tail of the demeſnes of the crown, the lands 


a connection upon a bare ſuſpi 


„ 


|| renounced, and invaded Normandy with a 


| but ſuch was the eftimation-of Richard with 


: 
ui uw # 
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a fall from his horſe, and a gangrene enſuing, 
fuffered amputation without ſucceſs. Dei- 

pairing of recovery, he deſired to be abſolved 
the pope had iſſued againſt him for his cru- 
of England 3 
in conſequenceof which, Richard was releaſed 
from all the conventions he had made; che 
ranſom money was reſtored, and the Englth 
hoſtages ſet at libery. Leopold's ſacceflor was 
very unwilling to comply with his--orders, 


the on account of his 10 to 
the Holy Land, that chey would not ſuffer 
the body to be buried till the late alen wAl 
was fulfilled. 

The emperor Henry, had lutely d A 
numerous army, and marching into Italy had 
conquered Apulia, Calabria, and / Sicily, ef 
which he was crowned king; upon his return 
from this fortunate expedition, "To conceived a 
plan for re- uniting all the Kingdoms and 
provinces formerly belonging to the weſtern 
empire, under his fole command; and con- 
ſidering Richard as an important ally; he fent 
an embaſſy to England, with a preſent of a 
golden crown, and a propoſal of an offenſive 
and defenfive k againſt Philip. 

The king of England had no dende to 
be ſatisfied at the conduct of that — 
yet that he might not forfeit ſo advantaz 

cion, he Ant 
the biſhop of Ely to ſound his * ſentiments, 
and adjuſt the particulars ef the 1 
Philip, informed of their proceedi 
deayoured to intercept the Udon in 
in oof 
attempt, he declared that this Ron | 


ſage to the imperial court, but Fling in 
a breach of the - truce, which he-therefote 


numerous army, where he-demolifhed feveral 
caſtles which he had taken 1 in the beginning | 
of the war. 5 5 
Vandreuil was on the point erbeing teen 
vith the d, when Richard advancet'to 
its relief, and Philip, unable to cope with firm 
in the field, had recourſt to is old em, 


ſtratag 
a conference, with which fre amuſed Richdtd, 
| while 


4F 


1 1 14 Jo 


* 


while his engineers were privately employed | 


in undermining the fortifications, which ſud- 
denly fell with a hideous cruſh. Richard, a- 
. — at the report, ſtarted up with fury, 
and heading his troops, attacked the French 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that they had hardly 
time to retreat beyond the Seine, and Philip 
narrowly eſcaped — 4 in paſſing a bridge, 
which broke down. with the weight of him 

and his attendants. Several F — 3 
were taken in Vandreuil, and the king of 
England advancing into France, laid Sis 
the country with fire and ſword. In the mean 
time, the King of Caſtile, having been routed 
and — h in Toledo, by a prodigious army 
of Moors, applied to the Chriſtian princes for 
aſſiſtance, in conſequence of which, a new 
treaty was {et on foot, and concluded on the 
following terms; that the king of France 
ſhould retain Giſors, and the Tra Norman- 
de, with ſeveral other places; and reſtore to 
Richard the counties of Eu and Aumale, 
with ſeveral caſtles that had been wreſted from 
him during his abſence, The princeſs Adela 
was Alſo reſtored to her brother, who after- 


Ponthieu. 

Duripg the abſence of the king great tu- 
mults aroſe in London, at the Gen of 
one William Fitz-oſbern, whe had acquired 
great popularity with the common people, by 
Pretending, that when the money was raiſed 
tor the king's ranſom, the poor had been 


oppreſſed by an unequal aſſeſſment of the | 

A | ſhe had taken an oath to do nothing without 
| his advice, and put an end to the tea 
who Was then juſticiary, at the head of the | 


taxes. A proclamation being iſſued without 
any Sec agu. theſe diſturbances, Hubert, 


principal citizens, marched againſt the rioters, 
and Fitz- oſbern, finding hinfelf hard preſſed, 
fied to the church of 81. Mary le Bow, Feder 
he was taken, and after warde hanged in 

chains with his aceomplices. The whole of 


Hubert's conduct in the king? s abſence was” 


truly unexceptionable, as he exerted himſelf 
with the greateſt diligence and juſtice in the 
adminiſtration of the government. .- This 
prelate' ſoon after, had occaſion. to exerciſe the 
military ill he 1 acquired in the wars of || 
Paleſtine. prince of South 6+ ew? 
_ burned C Caermarthen and Clum, had 
— peu 
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reduced the caſtle of Ok and defeated - 
Roger Mortimer, and Hug h de Say, in a 

pitched battle. Hubert — at the head 
of a numerous but the Welſh prince, 
not daring to face bong in the field, was obliged 
to content himſelf with reducing the caſtle of 


| Gwenwynwyn, which immediately on his re- 


| it 


—— EOF —_— — — RY 


; fenſ{tve 
| cauſe of the rebel baron; but as a peſtilence, 
occaſioned by a dreadful dearth, had 
the five laſt years over all the weſtern parts of 


treat, was re-taken by the enemy. 

A. D. 1197. In the mean time, the peace 
between France and England was violated on 
account of ſome diſturbances in Bretagne. 
Conſtance, heireſs: of that dutchy, on the 
death of Geoffrey, married Ralph Blundeville, 


earl of Cheſter. - The carl lived at variance 


with his wife, and his government was ſo diſ- 
agreeable to the Bretons, that they expelled 
him the country, and he had retired 0 bis 
eſtate in Normandy. . i 
Richard, deſirous of Aeg arobneliin;* Lv 
tion, ſent for. the princeſs, but ſhe was fur- 
prized on the keys, by her huſband, and cons 
fined in his caſtle of St. James de Bevron. 
The barons of Bretagne ſent: to her for in- 


ſtructions relative to the diſpoſal of her ſon 
Arthur, then in the ninth year of his age, 
wards gave her in marriage to the earl of 
tection of ſome lords that were in the French 


and Conſtance recommended him to the 


intereſt, who conveyed. him to St. Paul de 
Leon, and applied to Philip for aſſiſtance. 
Richard, claiming the guardianſhip of the 
young prince, to which he had an —— 
right, acted with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution in 
Bretagne, that he ſoon reduced the rebellious 
lords, obtained the releaſe of Conſtance, after- 


tions. $ 
- Having thus ſecured the peace of Guicune, | 


Richard determined to ſtrengthen the fron- 


tiers of Normandy, in order to act in the de- 


againſt Philip, who had eſpouſed the 
raged for- 


England, it was impoſſible to bring large ar- 


mies into the field; ſo that the war was main 


| tained in flight incurſions. Richard, making: 
an irruption into Picardy, took the town” of 
St. Vallery on the Somme, deſtroyed the caſ=.- 
de, and ſeized all the. ſhips inthe harbour. 
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| ad was inveſted by prince John, and Mac- 
badete, general of the . tins, who took 
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"Rode after, the caſtle of Melly, in Beau- 


it by aſſault, and demoliſhed the fortifications. 


Pons! de Dreux, biſhop of Beauvais, and 
firſt couſin to the French king, advancing to 
its relief, fell into an ambuſh; was routed and 


taken priſoner. 


The biſhop, who was better 
qualified for the camp than the pulpit, was 


cloſely confined at Rouen, and even loaded 
When | 


wich fetters as a mark of diſgrace. 
two of the clergy came to petition that he 
might be treated with greater lenity ; the 
king informed them, that he treated the bi- 
ſhop i in that manner, as a retaliation of the 
injuries he had received from him in Ger- 
many. The prelate then applied to the pope, 
but his Holineſs declined the office, becauſe 


he had been taken in arms like a ſoldier, and 


Richard refuſed to diſmiſs him, until he ſhould 
pay ten thouſand marks for his ranſom. 

A. D. 1198. The legatine power of Hu- 
bert was now aboliſhed, by the death of pope 


Celeſtin; and his ſucceſſor, Innocent III. 
Hubert 
had built a chapel at Lambeth, and the 
monks of Chriſt- church ſuſpecting him of a | 
deſign againſt them, had repreſented . him as | 


would never renew his commiſſion. 


an enemy to the papal authority. In conſe- 
quence of this, a mandate arrived from Inno- 
cent, peremptorily requiring the ſurrender of 
Hubert, and forbidding the employment of 
eccleſiaſtics in een. affairs. 

miniſter was therefore ſet aſide, and Geoffrey 


Fitz- peter ſubſtituted in his place, while 


Hugh de Neville, was made chief juſticiary 


"of al the king” s foreſts. 


After this unpopular meaſure, ' Geoffrey 
marched into South Wales, to raiſe the ſiege 


of Caſtle-payne, belonging to William de | 


Barouſe, who had treacheroufly murdered 
Trahern Vaughan. 
was attended by a conſiderable body of forces, 
he did not think himſelf ftro a Ger to diſ- 
lodge the enemy. He oP. fet Griffith 
ap Rees at liberty, who, having raiſed his vaſ- 


fals and joined the Engliſh, a battle enſued, | 


in which Gwenwynwyn was totally routed, 
and Geoffrey returned in triumph to London. 
About oe time, Baldwin, count of Flan- 
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This able | 


ces of the pope; and Innocent, 


Though the qufticiary | 
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lers, invaded Artois, as did Philip the from. 
tiers of Normandy, where he perpetrated the 
moſt horrid barbarities, ordering all who un- 
happily fell into his hands, to be deprived of 
their eye-ſight, which inhuman practice pro- 
voked Richard to a retaliation. 
kings took the field, and came to an action 


between Gamages and Giſors, in which the 


* 
be. 


French were routed, and purtued to the vey 


gates of Vernon. 


— J 2 
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The two 


The king of England, availing himſclf of 
this conqueſt, reduced ſeveral caſtles, and at 
length, took Courcelles by aſſault ; while the 


French king, ignorant of this event, aſſem- 


bled an army, and marched to the relief of 


the place. But advancing to the neighbour- 
hood of Courcelles, he was met by Richard, 
and his army totally routed. In crofling the 


river Epte, the bridge being broken down by 


the number of fugitives, above twenty knights 


periſhed by its fall, and the king himſelf, 


narrowly eſcaped with his life. 
Immediately after this victory, Maccadee, 


with his Brabantins, made an incurſion into 


Picardy, advancing as far as Abbey Ville, 
where he found an immenſe and took 
a number of merchants priſoners, who - paid 
very large ſums for their ranſom. Richard 
erected the fortreſs of Boutavant in an iſland 


| of the Seine, and Philip, having reinforced 


his army, burnt the town of Oy toge · 


ther with ſeven adjacent villa: 
Philip, convinced at length of the ſuperior 


proweſs of Richard, follicited the good offi- 
perſuaded 
that no effectual relief could be given to the 


Chriſtians in Paleſtine, while a war ſubſiſted 


between the two powers, diſpatched cardinal 


de Capua into France, to effect a reconcilia- 


tion. On his arrival, he found both parties 
diſpoſed to enter into treaty; but Richard 
inſiſted that his ally, the earl of Flanders, 


| ſhould be preſent at the conference. A truce, 
| however, was at le 


broken by the OO" of the perfidious 


h concluded, but ſoon 


Philip. 
Maccadee, in marching with his Brabantins 
to his quarters, was attacked by four noble- 


men, and ſeveral of his peop 


ruſting 


| le were flain; 
| and Philip, in the abſence of Richard, whoy 


by the king of England, as lord Paramount; 
he aſſembled a body of troops, and inveſted 
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erected a fortreſs between Gaillon and Bouta- 
vant, and ordered an adjoining foreſt to be 
cut down, though it belonged to the King of 
A. D. 1199. Richard, who could not brook | 
ſuch palpable inſults, immediately demanded 
ſatisfaction for theſe flagrant breaches of trea- 
ty, and inſiſted on the demolition of the new |. 
caſtle. Philip, with - his uſual art, pleaded 
ignorance of the injury done to the Braban- 
tins, and promiſed to diſmantle the fortreſs ; 
but Richard inſiſted on a final diſcuſſion of all 
diſputes. Several conferences were held for 
the purpoſe, and a peace was concluded on 
the following conditions: that the king of 
France ſnould deliver 
land all he had taxen from him, except Gi- 
ſors; but that Richard ſhould have a right of 
nominating to the archbiſhopric of Tours; 
that Lewis, the prince royal of France, ſhould 
marry Blanch, of Caſtile, niece to the queen 


e to the truce, had gone into Guienne, | 


— — 


to the king of Eng- 
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of England, and yield to her, Giſors, by 
way, of 

adding to it, twenty marks of filver; and 
that the king of France ſhould promiſe on 


oath, to. aſſiſt Otho, elected emperor of | 


Suabia; 


Germany, againſt his competitor, Philip of 


dowry; Richard, at the ſame time, | 


After this reconcihation, Richard 


but an accident happened, which put an end 
to his life. Aymar, viſcount of Limoges, 
refuſing to deliver a treafure found by a pea- 
ſant, in digging a field, on its being claimed 


the caſtle of Chalus, where, he was informed 
the treaſure was lodged. © . F608 
On the fourth day of the fiege, as he rode 
out to reconnoitre the place, attended by Mac- 
cade e, he was ſhot in the ſnoulder, by an ar- 


row from a croſs-· bow, and an unſkilful ſur- 
father's death, by ſlaying the viſcount of 


geon endeavouring to extract the weapon, 
mangled. the fleſh in ſuch a manner, that a 
mortification-enſued. 

Perceiving his diſſolution at hand, he made 


dom of England with all his Other dominions, 
and three fourths of his treaſure to his brother 


© S & 


| | „ 8 
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John; the other fourth he diftributed amongſt 
his ſervants and the poor, but his jewels he 
left to his nephew Otho, emperor of Germa- 
many. The archbiſhop of Rouen, who acted 
as his confeſſor, exhorted him to put awa 
his three daughters. Daughters, replied 
* the King, why you know I have none.” 
Tes, ſaid the prelate, you have three, 
e pride, covetouſneſs, and luxury.” To 
which Richard ſhrewdly anſwered, That 
I may beſtow them where I know they will 
be cheriſhed, I diſpoſe of my pride to the 
« knights templars, my covetouſneſs to the 
* Ciſtertians, and my luxury to the prelates.” 
In the mean time, the caſtle of Chalus was 


taken, and Bertram de Gourdon, who had 


ſhot the arrow being brought into his preſence, 


he aſked the priſoner what harm he had done 
him, that he ſhould take away his life? 


« You, with your own hand, anſwered Ber- 


„ tram, with an air of bravery, killed my 


father and two of my brothers, and intend- 
ed to have deprived me of life alſo; you 
„may now ds your revenge, I am pre- 
„ pared to ſuffer every torment you can in- 


„ flit, and ſhall die with pleafure, ſince 1 


* have been the inſtrument, to deliver the 
« world from ſuch a tyrant, who has filled it 


| ** with blood and carnage.” 
repaired | 
to Guienne, to ſettle the affairs of that dutchy; 


This bold and ſpirited reply ſtruck Richard 
with ſuch remorſe, as made a greater impref- 


| fon on his mind, than all the advice of his 


ghoſtly monitor; infomuch, that he ordered 
the priſoner to be ſet at liberty, but Maccadee, 
like a true ruffian, commanded him to be 
flead ahve. | * 


The king, having ſettled his concerns pi: 
ritual and temporal, expired on the ſixth af \ |. 
April, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, ane 
tenth of his reign, leaving only one natural 
| ſon, called Philip, on whom he had confer- 


red the caſtle and honour of Cognac, in 
Guienne, and who afterwards revenged his 


Limoges. 


Such was the death of Richard I. who in per. 
„ { | ſonal bravery, and military proweſs, equalled - 
his will, in which, he bequeathed the king- in hi 5 


the moſt renowned heroes in hiſtory, either 


ancient or modern, as abundantly appears by 
his atchievements, as well in Europe as in A- 


Ga. 
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ſuch a maſterly elocution, that an ancient || ous monarch of France. If the nation under 


of perſuaſion. Being of an impetuous tem- ariſing from thence was employed in def 


and condeſcenſion which characterize a great || prince, mult allow, that had he enjoyed a lon- 
and noble mind; we need only mention the || ger life, he would have exempted his coun- 
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John, after a ſeries of ingratitude, treachery, which it was afterwards expoſed, 


by that means rendered indiſputable. In.de- erted themſelves for his intereſt in England, 
| 
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ing to law, Arthur, duke of Bretagne as re- || | 
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ſia. To theſe military talents were added a I and rebellion, omitting the veadineſs with 
good underſtanding, a ſolid judgment, and which he renewed his truces with the perfidi. 


hiſtorian compares him to Ulyſſes in the art || his reign was oppreſſed with taxes, the money 


r, he frequently purſued ſuch meaſures, as ing the expences of a war, which [though it 
Fave esd ſome writers to brand his memory || appears juſtly ridiculous in modern times, 
with the imputation of cruelty; but ſurely || was held laudable at that remote period. In 
there arc inſtances of his life, of a generoſity | a word, thoſe who cenſure the conduct of this 


frankneſs with which he pardoned his brother || try from the indignities and calamities to 


2} 
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JOHN, faramed LACK-LAND. 
A. D. FPOHOUGH the late king had || ſure, reducing the town le Mans, which had 


- "L100 -r bequeathed his dominions to || eſpouſed Arthur's, claim, and obtaining the 
his brother; his right was not || ducal coronet of | Normandy, his friends ex- 


termining the point of ſucceſſion, two irn- | here they exacted the oath of fealty in his 
portant queſtions occurred, both of which behalf, from the citizens, burghers, corpora- 
could not be eaſily ſolved; becauſe from the | tions, and military tenants of the crown; but 
time of the conqueror to, the preſent period, | the-prelates and nobility, tenacious of their 
there had no law been enacted, by which the Þ liberties, retired to their caſtles, which th 
Tight of ſucceſſion could be aſcertained, ' The | forfified and ſupplied with a ſufficient ſtoc 
firſt of theſe queſtions was, whether, accord- {| of provifion; 7 - won LANG.. 
But Hubert and his colleagues ſummoned 
preſenting his father Geoffrey, elder brother || them to an aſſembly at Northampton, and af- 
to John, had nor a prior right to his uncle, | ſured themof prince John's generoſity and mu- 
being one degree nearer ? The ſecond was, || nificence 4 ſo that they prevailed upon them 
whether, in caſe the law favoured the nephew, || to follow the example of the reſt; of the na- 
Richard had a power to diſpoſe of his domi- [| tion, and take the oath of fealty on certain 
nions at pleaſure ? - - 5 conditions, which they ſtipulated for their 
From theſe circumſtances it appears, that || own ſecurity, At the ſame time, they per- 
had this matter been ſubmitted to a judicial | ſuaded David, earl of Huntingdon, to pa- 
deciſion, it would have been attended with [| cify his brother William, king of Scotland, 
great and almoſt inſuperable difficulties: John, || whoſe envoys they had ſtopt in their way t 
however, regardleſs of any objections that || John, with a demand of Cumberland, and 
might ariſe concerning his title, determined to {| Northumberland. 0 
maintain it, and accordingly diſpatched Hu- John underſtanding that much had been 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William | done in his favour by his partizans in England, 
Mareſchal to: England, to concert meaſures || embarked for that kingdom, and landing 
wich queen Eleanor, and Geoffrey Fitz-peter, || Shorcham, proceeded directly to London. 
chief juſticiary, in order to ſupport his inte- Two days after his arrival, he was:crowned in 
reſt, While John was employed on the con- || Weſtminſter-Abbey, by Hubert, archbiſhop 
tinent, in taking poſſeſſion of Richard's trea- || of Canterbury, in a full aſſembly of che = 
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lates; and nobility, where he took che "uſual | 


oaths, to maintain the peace of the church 
and people, to reſtrain rapine, and other ini- 
quities, and to be governed by equity and 


mercy, in all his decifjphs.' After the cere- 


mony of his coronation, he confirmed the poſt 

of ee on archbiſhop Hubert; Wil- 
liam Mareſchal, and -Fitz-peter, were 
created earls of Pembroke and Eſſex, and | 
other barons: favoured with rr met of | 
honour and dine 


He did not, however, ee e edmply with | 


the demands of the king of Scotland, inſo- | 


much, that that prince gave him to under- 


ſtand, that if he protracted the fulfilment of 
his requeſt more than forty days, he would | 
aſſert his claim by force of arms. In order, 
therefore, to ſecure the kingdom againſt an) 
invaſion, he committed the care of the Al. 


| 


puted counties to William d'Eſtouteville, an | 


able, experienced officer, and a baron of | 
great property in the North. Having taken 
5 precautions for ſecuring the peace of 
ngland, John embarked for Normandy, and 
Ended at Rouen on Midſummer- day, where 
he had appointed a rendez vous of his troops, 
which were numerous, and well diſciplined. 
While he was in this kingdom, the French 
king, in a ſkirmiſh, had taken Philip, count of 
Namur, and Philip de Corbeil, biſhop elect 
of Cambray, priſoners. The latter aving 
been preceptor to Innocent, that pontiff fol- 
licited his releaſe, which the king of France 
refuſed, on pretence, that the pope had not 
interpoſed in behalf of the biſhop of Beau- 


vais, who was ſtill confined in Normandy. 
The pope” 


8 
dutchy under an interdi&, until both the 


legate laid France and that 


prelates were ſet at liberty. This cenſure 


gave occaſion to a truce, which was followed 


dy an interview between the two princes; but 
it ſoon appeared, there were no hopes of a re- 
conciliation, for Philip behaved in an arrogant, 
diſreſpectful manner, and at the ſame time 
inſiſted, that in conſequence of the ceſſion 
formerly made by Geoffrey Plantagenet, fa- 


ther to Henry II. John ſhould yield up to 


him all . tract of country lying between 


the foreſt of Lyons, and the rivers Seine, 


— and Epte. He alſo demanded, |! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that young Arthur ſhould be * in poſſeflion 
of all Bretagne, Guienne, Anjou, and Tou- 


rain; N. EN John. rejected! with ” 


diſdain.” 


John was enebeptgsd to retort the inſolence 5 


P. the French 'menarch, as Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, had repaired to Rouen and did 
him homage 
| lowed by divers counts, who likewiſe ſwore 
never to liſten to any terms of accommodation, 
| withour his conſent. The conference, there- 
fore, between the twokings proving ineffectu- 
al, Philip invaded Normandy, reduced Con- 
ches, and then marching into Le Maine, 
diſmantled Ballon, one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes of that country. William de Roches, 
hereditary ſeneſchal of Le Maine, and gene- 
ral of Arthur's forces, complaining of this 
| demolition as an injury 
prince; Philip haughtily replied, that he 
would act according to his own judgment, 
and not by the direction either of Arthur, or 
his ſeneſchal, and immediately 
the ſiege of Lavardin; but John coll 

a ſuperior force, marched to its relief, - whi 


obliged Philip to retire into Maine with great 


ren 


During theſe Wanſeckohs William had 


found means to conduct Arthur from Paris, 
to Le Maine, and in concert with the young 
prince and his mother Conſtance, delivered up 
the place, to the king of England. But 
Conſtance hearing that John intended to ſhut 
up her and her ſon in priſon, made her eſcape, 


with the young prinee, and a great number of 


her adherents, to Angers. In the mean time, 


the pope's 1 * prevailed on the kings of 


France and land to conclude a truce, 
hoping he ſhou Id be able to adjuſt the articles 
of a treaty before its expiration. 

The count of Flanders having Ported a 
deſign of going on an expedition to Paleſtine, 


which he could not undertake, till he had. 


concluded a peace with. Philip, effected a 
reconciliation, by making ſubmiſſion to that 
; monarch, as did the other members of the 
confederacy. This defection induced John to: 


liſten to propoſals of peace, and a conference 
held between Andely and: 
Gaillon, where a peace was concluded on the 
following 


was accordin 
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„and his example had been fol- 


done to the young 
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if Blanche, daughter to Alphonſo, king of 


the carldom and city of Evreux, 1 
Philip in Normandy, at the time of Richard's 


- which he probably took on his own authority, 


the tax had been impoſed by the great council 


from the counts of Tholouſe, Engouleſme, 


match, renounced. his treaty with the earl of 


182 i 


— 
* 


following conditions. That Lewis, heir ap- 
parent to the crown of France, ſhould mar- 


„ | | >  HISTORTof 


aſtile, and niece to John; that the latter 
ſhould, together with the princeſs, give; up- 


with his claim to all the places poſſeſſed by 


death, and pay him thirty thouſand marks of 
ſilver. At the fame time, John engaged to 
grant .no aid -to his nephew Otho, either in- 
troops or money, without the conſent of Philip. 
This treaty being concluded, John came 
over to England, in order to raiſe money for 
fulfilling his engagement with Philip, For 
this purpoſe he laid a tax of three ſhillings a 
hyde upon all the land in the kingdom, a ſtep 


in as much, as Geoffrey, archbiſhop of York 
would never ſuffer it to be collected on his 
eſtates, which he would hardly have done, if * 


of the nation. Having found means to procure 
the ſum he wanted, John returned to Nor- 
mandy, from whence, after the ratification 
of the treaty, he marched into Guienne, 
where he received the homage of Aimery de- 
Thouars, together with the oath of fealty, 


la Marche, Limoges, and all the barons of 
the country. | 
King John in this expedition happening to 
ſee Iſabella, daughter to the count of Engou- 
leſme, who was affianced to Hugh, count of 
h Marche, was ſo captivated with her charms, 
that he demanded: her in marriage-of her fa- 
ther, who conſenting to ſo advantageous a 


Marche, from whoſe cuſtody he conveyed 

his daughter to Engouleſme. John, deter- 
mined to procure a diyorce from his own wife 
Aviſa, ſent the bifhop of Liſieux, and three | 
Engliſh noblemen as ambaſſadors, to demand 
the daughter of the king of Portugal in mar- | 
riage ; by which baſe pretence, he obtained. | 
the ſentence of divorce, from the archbiſhop. | 
of Bourdeaux, and was by that prelate mar- 
ried to Iſabella of Engouleſme. This mpeg 

dent and precipitate meaſure was the. cauſe of 


— — — 


| 


| 


much miſchief, and expoſed John to the hatred || Driencourt, The place was: accordingly in- 


- 


ENGLAND. AD. 0 
and reſentment of many enemies. The king 


of a princeſs, on whom he had placed his af. 


appointment, that he vowed vengeance on 
John, and had many opportunities of annoy- 
ing him in the ſequel. But the king 


honour, againſt all men, ſaving the rights of 


' mitted, to his great chagtin and diſappoint- 


dulging his amorous proſperity, the fatal con- 


of Eu in Normandy. | 


of Portugal, in the firſt tranſport of his rage, 
could hardly be reſtrained from violating the 
facred character of the ambaſſadors. The 
pope was highly. diſpleaſed with à match 
which he had not been ſollicited to confirm, 
and the count of la Marche, being deprived 


fections, was ſo inflamed by the injury and dit: 


fond of 

indulging the vanity of his wife, carried her 
with him to England, where they were both 
ſolemnly crowned by the archbiſfiop of Gan- 
terbury. e or nech een Kuen 71 
This ceremony was no ſooner performed, 
than John ſent a ſplendid embaſſy, to invite 
the king of Scotland to his court at Lincoln, 
where he propoſed to receive his homage. 
The two kings met according to appointment, 
and the Scot did homage publickly to John 
at Brehil; ſwearing on the croſs of archbiſhop 
Hubert, that he would be his liege- man and 
bear faith to him, of life, limbs, and terrene 


his own crown. But at the fame time, his 
claim to the northern counties, was not ad- 


ment. | 4 . 
John, after making a progreſs through the 
northern counties, celebrated the feſtival of 
Chriſtmas at Guilford, and repaired in the 
ſpring to Canterbury, where, in imitation of 
the ancient kings, he and his queen were 
crowned at Eaſter by archbiſhop Hubert, aſ- 
ſiſted by the biſhops of Dublin, London, Ro- 
cheſter, Ely and Norwich g. 
A. D. 1201. While John was thus in- 


ſequences of the alliance began to appear in 
Guienne, where a commotion was raiſed by. 
the count of la Marche, and his brother, 
Ralph de Yſlodun, poſſeſſed of the county 

Having received intelligence of theſe - dil- 
turbances, he diſpatched orders to Guerin de 
Glapion, ſeneſchal of Normandy, to invade 
Ralph's territories, and beſiegt the caſtle of 


veſte d, 


* A. D. 1202. | 
veſted; but the ſiege was ſoon raiſed by 
the king of France, who marched with an 
army to its relief. John, finding that his ; 

fence. would be neceſſary to ſuppreſs theſe 
commotions, ſummoned the earls and barons 
of England to meet him at Portſmouth, well 
provided with arms and horſes, to ſerve him 
on the continent. But the nobility, though 
ſenſible of their obligation to ſerve their ſo- 
vereign, in all his wars with foreign poten- 
tates, were nevertheleſs convinced, that theſe 
diſturbances were the effects of John's tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion; and, therefore, aſſembled 
at Leiceſter, to deliberate on the king's com- 
mand, where they unanimouſly agreed to re- 
fuſe compliance, unleſs he would reſtore their 
ancient rights. John, informed of their re- 
ſolution, ordered them to deliver up their 
caſtles ; but they were at length excuſed from 
ſerving an the expedition, on paying a certain 
icutage for every knight's fee, and promiſing 
to keep the peace of the kingdom. 


Having. provided for the ſuppreſſion of the 


revolters abroad, and the eftabliſhment of 


peace at home, John, with his queen, em- 
barked at Portſmouth, and after a tedious 


and dangerous paſſage, landed ſafely in Nor- 


mandy, where he had a conference with Phi- 
lip near Andely, where every thing was ſettled, 


o much to their mutual ſatisfaction, that | 


Philip invited the king of England to attend 
him to Paris, which was readily accepted 
on the part of that monarch. 


A. . D Izea. Philip had interpoſed in be- 
half of the barons of Guienne, who had been 


aggrieved by John, and he had promiſed to 
do them juſtice; inſtead of which, he op- 
preſſed them the more; ſo that the king of 
- France prepared to redreſs their injuries by 
force of arms, and inveſted Gourney, ſituated 
on the river Epte, eſteemed one of the ſtrong- 
eſt places on the frontiers of Normandy. 

During this ſiege, Arthur came to the 


town, he was knighted by Philip, and in- 
veſted with the earldoms of Bretagne, Gui- 
enne, and Anjou. At the ſame time, he fur- 
niſhed him with a ſum of money, and two 
hundred knights well attended, for his guards. 
The young prince, as a proof of his gratitude 


* 


1 


French camp, where, on the ſurrender of the | 
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for theſe marks of diſtinction, marched ..into 
Poictou, which he propoſed - to reduce en- 
tirely to obedience, But queen Eleanor had 
thrown herſelf into the garriſon, which ſhe 
encouraged. to hold out, aſſuring them of 
their ſpeedy relief by her fon John. The 
king of England, was no ſooner informed of 
the danger to which the queen-mother was 
expoſed, than he flew to her relief, at the 
head of his Brabantins, and ſurrounded Ar- 
thur's ſmall body before they were aware of 
his approach; they had been reinforced by a 
ſmall party of Poictovin barons, who were ſo 
confident of their own bravery, that they im- 
prudently determined to engage the hardy 


| Brabanine in he open giin. Accordingly, 


they raifed the ſiege, an | 
with great ſpirit and reſolution ; but after an 


obſtinate and bloody battle, were compelled ta 
yield to ſuperior numbers, and driven back to 


the caſtle, where prince Arthur himſelf, with 
the count of la Marche, and ſeveral other ba- 
rons, and above two hundred knights were 
taken priſoners. - (IO, en 
All the priſoners, except the count of la 
Marche and the young prince, were {ent to 


[ 1 where they were cloſely confined in 
different caſtles. 
veyed to Falaiſe, where John is ſaid to have 


Arthur himſelf was con- 


viſited him in perſon, to endeavour to detach 


him from the intereſts of France; but the 
young prince, not only refuſed compliance, 


but upbraided him with uſurping the crown 
of England, as well as the provinces. of 
France. John could not bear to be thus in- 
ſulted by a ſtripling and captive, at the ſame 
time that he dreaded his talents, his title, and 
his revenge, ſo that actuated by theſe motives, 
he reſolved to deprive him of his life. He 
endeavoured to prevail upon ſeveral to under- 
take the brutal taſk; but finding that all his 
officers poſſeſſed of more humanity than him- 
ſelf, rejected the barbarous office with a noble 
diſdain, determined to execute with his own 


hands the horrid ſcheme, which his own de; 


praved heart had ſuggeſted. However this 
may be, the young prince was murdered, and 
his body afterwards found in the river by 4 


| fiſherman, who cauſed it to be privately in- 
| terred inthe priory of Notre Dame qu Pre. 5 


5 | A. D, 
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lieved that the king had perpetrated the cruel 
deed, from various cauſes, and amongſt the | 


reſt, from his haſtening to England, and be- 
ing crowned at Canterbury, as if this cere- 


fy him from the guilt he bad contracted. | 
At the ſame time, he brought over with 


7 


203. All the impartial world be- |} ference, and ſuddenly attacked him with a. 
body of troops prepared for that purpoſe ; but 


he defended himſelf with great bravery, till 


moſt of his retinue were ſlain, when he was 
| compaled to a precipitate flighlt. 


mony would conſecrate him anew, and puri- 


to the crown, was then become the object of 


the tyrant's jealouſy, In order, therefore, to 


they were forced to {et him at liberty. 


prevent her from raiſing any diſturbances in 


the k1 


ingdom, or having any children, who 


might diſpute the crown with his poſterity, 


he committed her to cloſe cuſtody in the caſtle 


of Briſtol, that ſhe might have no opportu- 


nity of engaging in a clandeſtine marriage. 
The court of France, reſenting the cruel 
behaviour of John, ſummoned him to ap- 
pear before them, and on his failure of obey- 
ing, by the unanimous ſentence of the peers, 
condemned him in terms to this purport: 
« Whereas John, duke of Normandy, for- 


getting his oath to king Philip, his lord, 
„ has murdered his elder brother's fon, an 


* homager of the crown of France, and 
the king's kinſman, and perpetrated the 
crime within the ſigniory of France; he is 
found guilty of felony and treaſon, and 


« adjudged' to forfeit all the territories he 


«© held by homage.” 

This ſentence was immediately put in exe- 
cution by force of arms, and, during the 
campaign, Philip reduced the greateſt part 


of John's foreign dominions. 
A. D. 1204. The indolent king, regard- 


leſs of theſe important loſſes, indulged him- 
kelf in riot and debauchery, and the only iu- 
itance in which he may now have been ſaid to 
act, was his gratifying his reſentment againſt 

ohn de Courcy, the conqueror, and lord of 

Uter, who had refuſed to do him homage, 
and openly accuſed him of murder and uſur- 


Walter de Lacey, and his brother Hugh, 
were ordered to ſeize the 
bleman'; which, as they were unable to do by 
force of arms, they determined to accompliſh 
by ſtratagem. Walter invited him to a con- 


and delivered him to Hu 


r r 
* 


which proved the c 
the nation. Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter- 
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' which their ſucceſs depended. 


Paſſing through ugh 4 
in his caſtle, 


cepted the invitation, but was detained ſo long 
aged the 


lands of the Lacey's in ſuch a manner, that 
After his releaſe, he defeated them both 
in a 1 battle, and they again had re- 
courſe to treachery. Accordingly, they brib- 
ed his own attendants, who ſeized him on 
Good - friday, as he was going to his devotion, 
* who brought 
him to London, where he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, while the trea- 
cherons Lacey was rewarded with a grant of 
the earldom of Ulſter. This year died Elea- 
nor, queen dowager of England, in a very 
advanced age, after great experience of the 
viciſſitudes of fortune. 7 . 
A. D. 1205. About this time, John in- 
vol ved himſelf. in a quarrel with the pope, 
_ of great calamities to 


bury, dying at his palace at Tenham, the 
younger monks of Chriſt-church aſſembled 


, that very night, and choſe Reginald, their 


ſub-prior, hoping afterwards to obtain the 
pe's confirmation; in order to which, the 
iſnop elect ſet out before day with ſome of 
the monks for Rome; all concerned in the 
election, having taken an oath of ſecrecy, on 
Reginald, 
however, no ſooner arrived on the continent, 


than he took upon him the title of archbiſhop» 
of Canterbury, and declared the intention of 
his journey. But Innocent, on his arrival at 


the papal ſee, refuſed him confirmation, be- 
fore he had enquired more fully into the affair. 


In the mean time, he ſent a bull to the ſuf- 
fragans of Canterbury, requiring that they 


perſon of this no- 


would avoid all diſpute with the convent of 


Chriſt-church ; and when the former inſiſted 
on their right of electing the archbiſhop, he 


heard the cauſe before his. own tribunal, and. 


declared, 


| the lands of Hugh de Las 

cey, he was invited to take refuge 
| | and Courcy not ſuſpecting his treachery, ac- 
him Arthur's ſiſter Eleanor, now heireſs of | 


Bretagne, who, inheriting her brother's title || in this place, that his followers ray 


AD. 9006 „ 


declared, that the right of eden was Wes n 


r in the convent. 0 

A. D. 1206. As the whole convent had 
not been aſſembled at the ceremony, they 
determined to ſet him aſide, and apply to the 
king for leave to proceed to another election. 
John granted their requeſt without ſubject- 
ing of... to the leaſt reſtriction, but intimated, 
at the ſame time, that it would give him 
great pleaſure; if their choice ſhould fall on 
John de Grey, biſhop of Norwich; who was 
accordingly elected in all the forms, and in- 
veſted with the temporalities. The ſuffragans 
ſent a deputation to Rome, informing his Ho- 
lineſs, that Reginald had been elected without 
their:concurrence, and requeſting him to "ee 
ſerve their right. 

The pope did not fail to improve 0 op- 
portunity; for, deſirous of ſubjecting the 
church of England to the ſee of Rome, he 
annulled both elections, and determined to 
prefer a prelate, whom he knew to be firmly 
attached to the papacy, recommended to the 
deputies of the convent, Stephen Langton, a 


Roman cardinal of U en deſcent, though 


bred at Paris. 
In vain did the monks alledge, that they 
were empowered only to ſue for à ſecond elec- 


tion; for the pope commanded them to chuſe 
Langton, on pain of excommunication. The 


monks, awed by this threat of the pontiff, 
complied, except one, who had courage 
enough to adhere to his former reſolution; 


and Stephen Was conſecrated by Innocent, at 


Viterbo. 


A. D. 120%. White this caſe was in e 


John called an aſſembly of his prelates and 
nobility, and demanded a thirteenth of all 
their moveables. But though moſt of them 
complied with this impoſition, Geoffrey, arch- 


biſhop of York, not only refuſed to pay his 
proportion, but threatened to excommunicate 
all who-ſhould collect ſo grievous a tax upon 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy in his province, 
and then withdrew from the kingdom. Not- 
withſtanding this oppoſition, however, the 
tax was levied, and the people had the mor- 
tafication/to ſee their ſubſtance ſquandered 


away, 1n the Tlendid a and entertain- 
1 +5 (FAM! | | 
— 4 8 
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ment of the emperor, who came to: viſit his 


— 


John to the election of Lang 


that 


A. D. 1207, 215 


uncle. 

The pope, doubting the Wer 'of ; 
ton, wrote a flat- 
tering letter, in which, he recommended tlie 
new archbiſhop, and peremptorily enjoined 
the monks to receive and obey him. But 
John, regardleſs of the pope's letter, charged 
the monks, who had been concerned in the 


election with high treaſon, and betraying their 


truſt, having been ſent on his embaſly and 


furniſhed with money out of his exchequer ; 
and alſo ſent two Knights to Canterbury, to ex- 
pel the monks there, and ſeize their eſtates. 
His commands were punctually obeyed ; for, 


on the monks heſitating to comply with the 


import of their commiſſion, they entered the 


cloiſter ſword in hand, ſwearing, that if they 
did not inſtantly depart, they would fire the 


monaſtery about their ears; the monks, alarm- 
ed at this threat, quitted the convent, and 


embarked for F landers, leaving the knights 
in full poſſeſſion of their eltates houſes and 


effects. 

Innocent nnz nfirfuated in lis: Ketter, 
John might ſubject himſelf to many 
troubles, ſhould he refuſe to receive Langton; 


he returned for anſwer, that he was reſolved 


to maintain the honour of his crown, and 
ſupport the election of the biſhop of Norwich, 

and that if he was oppoſed in this particular, 
he would break off all intercourſe with Rome, 
and concluded, with obſerving, that Langton 
was a perſon unknown to him, and that there 
were prelates enough in his kingdom, quali- 
fied to fill the metropolitical ſee. The pope, 
incenſedat this attack, ſent orders to the bi- 


ſhops of London, Worceſter, and Ely, to 


expoſtulate with the King, and perſuade him 
to ſubmit to the orders of the church, to re- 
ceive ' archbiſhop Langton, and recall the 
monks of Canterbury; and if he proved con- 
tumacious, to Xo the kingdom under an in⸗ 
terdict, * 

John, enraged at this peremptory bebevi 


our of the pope, ſolemnly declared, that if 
any of the clergy preſumed to lay his king“: 


dom under an interdict, he would expel all 
the eccleſiaſtics, and ſeize their eſtates; ; and 
LI aan farther. 
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farther added, that if the pontiff ſent a-Ro- ö 


man prieſt into his dominions, he would flit 


his noſe, and cut off his ears, and ſend him 


back to Rome, that he might be diſtinguiſh--| 
ed from all other perſons. -| 


* 


A. D. 1208. Upon this impious conduct 
excommunicate him in perſon; but no perſon 


of the king, the three prelates laid the king - 
dom under an interdict, and the ordinary 
functions of religion were accordingly ſuſ- 
pended; inſomuch, that the king, enraged 
and terrified at the proſpect of being excom- 
municated by name, and ſeeing his ſubjects 


abſolved from the oath of allegiance, ordered | 


all the clergy and their abettors, to depart the 
kingdom, and ſeized their revenues. To 
prevent the bad effects of this cenſure, he 
ſent an armed force to all the nobility, whoſe 
allegiance he ſuſpected, to demand hoſtages 
for their fidelity. Many complied with the 
demand ; but when the officers entered the 
houſe of the lord of Brecknockſhire, on that 


commiſſion, his wife reſolutely told them, 


ſhe would never truſt her children into the 
hands of a man, who had baſely murdered 
his own nephew, and righful ſovereign. 

The king was ſo provoked at the cutting 
reproach thrown upon him by the lady, that 
he ſent an armed force to ſeize her huſband, 
who fled into Ireland with his whole family. 

A. D. 1209. In order to prevent an inſur- 
rection in England, in caſe the pope ſhould 
proceed to extremities, John reſolyed to adjuſt 
his diſputes with the king of Scotland, which 
ke accordingly effected, by bringing that mo- 
narch to an agreement to deliver up his two 
daughters, Margaret and Iſabella, into his 


kands, to be educated at the Engliſh court, 


in order to their being married to his two ſons, 

Henry 
thouſand marks by way of portion. 

- To ward off the fatal conſequence of a rup- 

ture with the pope, John ſent the abbot of 

Beaulieu as his ambaſſador to Rome, to effect 


an accommodation with the Roman ſee; and 


Innocent gave inſtructions to the biſhops of 


London, Ely and Worceſter, to ſettle the 
terms of pacification. The prelates came o- 


ver, and the articles were ſoon adjuſted, and 


ſigned by the deputies on both ſides ; but 


John objecting to that part which included 


and Richard, together with fifteen. 


— 


the reſtitution of all that had been taken from 


the eccleſiaſtics, the prelates refuſed to ad- 


mit of any alteration, and retired to the con- 
tinent. a N 
As John would by no means favour the in- 
tereſt of the church; the pope determined to 


would venture to- publiſh the ſentence in 
England. However, the news of the king's 
excommunication was- ſpread throughout the 
kingdom, notwithftanding his endeavours to 
{uppreſs it. 1 I aint” 5 wt nite 

This general knowledge ſeemed to threaten 
bad effects; for Geoffrey, archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, and one of the barons of the exchequer, 


| obſerved to his colleague, that he did not think 
it ſafe to continue in the ſervice of an excom+ 


municated . prince, and -accordingly retired 
from the bench without permiſſion ; but the 
king was no ſooner informed of this declara- 
tion, than he ordered him to be impriſoned, 
and loaded him with an iron weight, which is 
{ſuppoſed to have put an end to his life. 

_ In conſequence of this ſeverity, Hugh, 
biſhop of Lincoln, having obtained leave to 
go abroad, in order to be conſecrated by the 
archbiſhop of Rouen, went directly to the 
abbey of Pontigny, where he was conſecrated 
by Stephen Langton. The king immediately 
ſeized his revenue, and gave his poſt of chan-- 
cellor to Walter de Grey; and as the cenſure 
was not yet publiſhed, proceeded with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, againſt thoſe who paid the 
leaſt regard to that, as well as the interdict. 

In theſe vigorous meaſures he ſeems to haye 
been countenanced by his nobility, for a 
fuller aſſembly was never known than that 
which attended his court at Windſor, during 
the Chriſtmas-holidays. « my 

A. D. 1210. John embraced this opportu- 
nity to impoſe a heavy tax on the kingdom, 
under pretence of recovering his Norman do- 
minions. The Jews were the greateſt ſuffer- 
ers, who, as they held their properties pre- 
cariouſly at the beſt of times, were ſubjected. - 


- 


their wealth. fine hogan batt 
_ Having thus repleniſhed his exchequer, 
he collected a powerful army, embarked for 


to tortures, to extort from them a diſcovery of 


Ireland, and arrived ſafely at Dublin on- the 


eighth 
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affections of the people from. John's govern- 
mid. 47h nonns ol rn, er ar ts: 
He then marched againſt the king of Con- 
naught, author of the diſturbances which then 
prevailed ; who was foon defeated, and taken 
priſoner, when above thirty petty. princes of 
the iſland, came and made their fubmiſſion. 
In order to ciyilize the manners of the peo- 
le which were as yet extremely barbarous, he 


triad the Engliſh laws into the iſland, 
and appointed the biſhop of Norwich his 


juſticiary. Having finiſhed this expedition, 
John returned to land, and calling an aſ- 
ſembly, impoſed a tax of an hundred thouſand 
marks on the eſtates of eccleſiaſtics. es. 
After which, having ought occaſion to 
quarrel with the prince of Wales, he marched 
into that country, and compelled the inhabi- 
tants to deliver up twenty-eight hoſtages, - 
A. D. 1211. At this time, the king con- 
voked a general council of the nobility to treat 
with Pandulph, a Roman ſub-deacon, and 
Durand, a knight templar, whom the pope 
had ſent into England to accommodate diffe- 
rences between the pontifical and regal powers. 
John was prevailed on by the nuncios, to 
promiſe that the eceleſiaſtics ſhould be reſtor- 
ed to their benefices, that Langton ſhould 
take poſſeſſion of the archiepiſcopal ſee, and 
that all the privileges ſhould be reſtored to the 
church of England, which ſhe enjoyed in the 
time of the confeſſor. But theſe conceſſions 
could not ſatisfy the nuncios, who demanded 
reſtitution of all that was taken from the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and full reparation of all the loſſes 
reſulting from the late diſputes, and finding 
him inflexible, in this point, returned to 
France, after having publiſhed the ſentence 
of his ex communication. 1 | 


Soon after theſe. tranſactions, John had a 
conference with the king of Scotland at Dur- 
ham, where the alliance between the two 


crowns was again renewed; and young Alex- 


ander, now in the fourteenth year of his age, 


accompanied John to London, where he 
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time received homage of Alan, lord 'of Gallo- 
way for a large tract of land given to that no- 
bleman in Ireland: John's ambaſſadors had 
now reached Rome, but the pope, incenſed at 
the rejection of his propoſals delivered by the 
nuncios, not only refuſed them audience, 
but iſſued a bull, abſolving all his ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance, and all perſons 
to avoid him on pain of excommunication. 


This bull was followed by letters from his 
Holineſs to the king of France, and other 


princes of the continent, to fall on his terri- 


tories, and diſtreſs him by every means, as 
an enemy to the church; and 
Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, to invade 


England. The Welſh prince, accordingly, en- 


gaged in an aſſociation with the other princes 


and barons, fell on the Engliſh marches with. - 


great fury, taking caſtles, maſſacring garri- 


ons, burning towns, and ravaging the coun- 


try, from which he carried off an immenſe 
booty. Theſe unprecedented proceedings ex- 
aſperated John, who marched immediately 
into Wales, while Llewellyn retired at his 
approach. g. 

Receiving intelligence of the ravages com- 
mitted by the Welſh prince on the Engliſh 


borders, he cruelly ordered all: the hoſtages,. 


conſiſting of thirty of the principal nobility 


| among the Welſh, to be put to death. But 


—U ſ— — 2 ͥ́ ͤ—— C ar — 


not content with this inhuman ſacrifice, he 


reſolved to exterminate the whole Britiſh race, 


and had concerted meaſures for the execution 


of his blody deſign, when he received advice 


from the king of Scotland, of a dangerous 


conſpiracy formed againſthis life; which was 


— 


confirmed by another account, ſent him by 
his natural daughter, married to Llewellyn. 
Alarmed at this event, he concealed himſelf 


in the caſtle of Nottingham, during the ſpace 


of fourteen days, when his fears ſubſiding, 
he reſumed his enterprize, and advanced as far 


as Cheſter, where he again received intelligence, 

that if he proceeded any further, he would 
certainly be either aſſaſſinated by his own no- 
bles, or delivered up to the enemy. He was 


now alſo informed of the pope's bull, abſolv- 


ing his ſubjects from the oath of allegiance. | 
knighted him at clerkenwell; and at the ſame ¶ Theſe concurring intimations ſo terrified 


him, 
that 


perſuaded 


, ; 
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greatly alarmed, when he heard that many of-] 


fal, they declared an [unanimous defire 


HISTORIAN ENGLAND. 


that he diſmiſſed his forces, and returned to from the conqueſt, proportionate | to their 
London. Mz "(6 

As a bad prince is ever jealous and diſtruſt. | 
ful of the loyalty of his ſubjects, John was 


. Alen and expence' in obtaining 
Animated by ſo generous - a Bebo 


| embarking. in the. enterprize. The 


his nobles, exaſperated by the injuries done grand motive being to effect a Sober o of 


to them and their families, had entered into 
an aſſociation againſt him, and by an authen- 
tic deed, ſigned and ſealed by every indivi- 
qual of the conſpiracy, invited Philip, king 
poſſeſſion 


of France, to come over and take 
of the crown. This was the firſt league of 


confederacy entered into by the Engliſh, in 


defence of the liberty of the ſubject. 
Influenced at this juncture by apprehenſion 


of immediate danger, he reſolved to regain 
the good will, .or at leaſt to appeaſe the re- 
ſentment of his ſubjects by ſome popular re- 
gulations, and affecting an air of 
received the petitions of the widows and the | 
poor, and fed them with the hopes of a | 
ſpeedy redreſs of all their grievances. But | 


no behaviour could remove the ſuſpicion of 


the people, though their averſion was conſi- | 


derably abated, nor was the dangerous con- 
nection with the king of France yet broken 


off. | 
A. D. 1214. Innocent, finding that the 


cenſures he had already. paſſed upon'this in- | 


corrigible monarch produced little or no ef- 
a large army near Boulogne, ready to embark, 


fect, ſummoned a council of cardinals and 
relates, where, after a. long debate, he ſo- 
lemnly depoſed John, declaring the throne of 
England vacant. At the ſame time, he ex- 
horted tlie king of France; tot attack the 


dominions of John, and for his encourage- 


ment, promiſed him the throne 'of England 
as his reward. He likewiſe invited ſeveral 
other princes of Europe, to join forces with 
Philip, beſtowing on all who ſhould engage 
in this expedition, the ſame. indulgencies, 
that were granted to thoſe who took the croſs 
againſt the infidels in the Holy Land. 7 

In the mean time Langton, and his two 
ſuffragans, having carried their point at 
the court of Rome, haſtened back to F rance; 
where Philip, eager of embracing this op- 


portunity of crowning his ambition, ro- 
poſed the enterprize, in a general aſſem- 
bly at Soiſſons, offering rewards accruing 


- ‚— / / / — x —7ꝛ — ———_—_ xz 


humanity, 


the crown of England to the holy ſee, after 


the diſmiſſion of the aſſembly, he delivered 
to Pandulph certain articles, as the baſis of 
the treaty with the Engliſh monarch, and or. 


dered him to exert” his urmoſk efforts; to 


fi 118 2 3 


bring about a reconciliation. 
Pandulph, in order to egen main de- 
ſign of his miſſion, which was to effect a 
treaty between his maſter and the king of 
e aſſumed the appearance of an ene- 

my. At the ſame time, he as artfully ſent 
over two knights. templars to ſound John's 
temper and diſpoſition; and theſe! executed 
their commiſſion with ſack addreſs, that John 
readily embraced their propoſal; and the le- 
gate, pretending a neceſſity of his being an 
eye” witneſs to the miſeries ſuffered by the 
Engliſh church before hoſtilities ſhould com- 
mence, diverted Philip from putting to ſea, 
till his return from England. 

Philip, not ſuſpecting his deſign, agreed to his 
departure, and having collected a conſide- 
rable fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen hundred veſ- 
ſels, at the mouth of the Seine, and encamped 


he patiently waited the legate's return. Du. 


ring theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
Engliſh were greatly embarraſſed with reſpect 
to their meaſures of n 


Relying 
, they had de- 


for ſupport on a foreign power 


termined not to take the field, till Philip had 


landed his forces. John was by this time ap-' 
prized-of the nature of their engagements, 
which gave many BEN advantages, | Do ner 5 
anxiety 


To obviate all impedimenteg be baniſhed 


Stephen Ridel, late keeper of the great ſeal ; 
and committed Geoffrey de Norwich, one of 
his eq rn to cloſe confinement, where he 


died. At the fame: time, Robert Fitzwalter 


fled into France, and Euſtace de Veſci, into 
Scotland. John ſeized their eſtates, and de- 
moliſhed their caſtles; but was ſo intimidated 


by their defection, that he never ſtirred jo 
of 
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of his palace; without a body guard of foreign 
bowmen, hired for the 9 34 of his erſon. 
He 3 to his intereſt e 


Princes, and by large ſubſidies, 3 a 


* 1 RY . ee Eo fir | 19 
the year; John agreed to te legates eſt | 


vance of them, in the 


of peace, and ſwore: to the punctual obſer- 
preſence of the -earls 
of Boulogne, Saliſbury, Warrenne, and Fer- 


reinforcement. of his nephew Otho's whole || rers, Who alſo promiſed on oath, to concur 
army, as well as the alliance of many of the in the execution of the articles, which were 


moſt powerful princes on the continent. Per- 
ſuaded of the neceſſity of every precaution, 
2 of the peculiar advantage of a powerful 

„he directed the bailiffs of the ſea 
10 ſend all the ſhips of burthen to Portſmouth, | 
ready manned, armed, and victualled, chere 


to enter into pay on the twenty fourth of 


March. At the ſame time, he ſummoned all 


| 
| 


his earls, barons, knights, eſquires, and vaſ. 


ſals, to rendezvous with horſes and armour at 
Dover, Feverſham, and Ipſw ich, before the 


twenty - fourth of April, on pain of being de- 


graded or branded for cowards. 

Buch numbers repaired thither purſuant to 
this command, that many were ſent home as 
unneceſſary. At the ſame time, the biſhop of 
Norwich arrived from his government of 
Ireland, with five hundred knights, and the 
ſame number of light cavalry, and the whole 

force aſſembled at Barham Bons, near Can- 


terbury, amounted. to ſixty thouſand men, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the French monarch had collected bis whole 


well armed and diſciplined. But John was 
purſuaded that this powerful armament would 
little avail him, unleſs he was reconciled to the 
ſee of Rome, and Pandulph, in his conference 
with John at Dover, omitted no method, that 
had a tendency either to ſooth or alarm him 
into compliance. 

The artful legate repreſented. to him, the | 
great force with which Philip was ready to 
invade the kin gdom; obſerved, that beſides 
the troops he had already levied, he expected | 
ſupplies from all the princes in Chriſtendom, | 
who conſidered him as an avowed rebel to the 
ſee of Rome. and his crown was forfeited by 
the pope's ſentence ; and further added, that 
Philip publicly declared, he had received an 
ivitation from the principal nobility. of Eng- 
land, who promiſed to join him on his land- 
ing. John, ſtruck with the moſt terrible ap- 
prehenſions, which were augmented by an 2 2 
prophecy uttered by a hermit, called Peter of 

ontefract, who pretended: to foretel, that 


he would de e before the expiration « of K 
4c} 


| 
| 


- n O " 
: ad cs D—  — 


he took an oath of fealty and ſubmiſſion. 
Thus did John, king of E alan b 
own act and deed, oblige himſelf and his = 


as follows: That king John ſhould admit into 
his favour, — archbiſnop of Canter- 


| bury, and be reconciled to the baniſhed pre- 
ports lates, who ſhould: reſume their functions, and 
exerciſe their authority without interruption; 


that Robert Fitzwalter, Euſtace de ace and 
all others, both of the clergy and laity, con 

cerned in the aſſociation, ſnould be pardoned, 
and reſtored to their eſtates and honours ; thar 
full reſtitution ſhould be made of all - liberty 


and property, which had been taken away in - 


the courſe of this diſpute ; that eight thou- 
ſand pounds ſhall be paid immediately, in part 
of reſtitution, to the exiled biſhops, for the 
payment of their debts, and the expences of 
their return; and that in the mean time, their 
agents ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of their effects 

and temporalities; that John ſhall releaſe all 
homage exacted from their vaſſals ſince the 

interdict, reverſe all ſentences pronounced 
againſt clergy. or laity on account of this diſ- 

pute ; and oblige himſelf not to iſſue any 

writs of outlawry againſt eccleſiaſtics for the 

future, and bent all diſputes about damages 

to the determination uk the legate, or the de- 

ciſion of the pope. 


| % But, ſomething more was wanting to aufe 


the nation againſt the intended invaſion, as 


army at the mouth of the Seine, and was 
ready to embark. . In theſe alarming circum- 


ſtances, John put his kingdom under protec- 


tion of the ſee of Rome, as the only ſecurity 
againſt the combined power of Philip and his 


nobility. | Thus reduced to the diſagreeable 
neceſſity. of reigning as a vaſſal of - 

he conveneda generalaſſembly on the fifteenth | 
| of May, in the houſe of the knights templars 
at Dover, where he. reſigned his crown into 
the hands of the legate, and received it again 
as a preſent from * 


ſee of Rome, to e 


w_ 


um 
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r the ki 
dred for Ireland ; referving, however, to kim- 
Telf and his heirs, the power of adminiſtering 
Juſtice, and all his right and 


ſpecta 
ceremony, were en 
fidious ieee of che ki 


gd fo far from 


8 00 at his own deſpicable conduct, ſeem- 


ory in his ſhame, and triumphed in 
the chought of having 
in ſpite of the prediction of the hermit, whom, 
coruſttanding his 
filled, he cauſed to be h as an impoſtor. 
Pandulph, having ſucceeded in his negotia- 
tions with the Engliſh monarch, had now a 
more delicate part to act, than he had yet un- 
dertaxen. He had left the king of France 
at Boulogne, with a powerful armament, 
ready to invade England, where that prince 
remained, entirely ignorant of John's recon- 
ciliation with the pope. 


But che great difficulty remaining upon 
te, Was to prevail upon Philip to de- 


the lega 
ſiſt from his intended invaſion. That prince, 
after all his 


chagrined at the late tranſactions, and there- 
fore, treated Pandulph as a decerver, and 
remptorily told him, that as he had engaged 
in this undertaking at the expreſs deſire of 
his maſter, and purely from religious motives,” | 
he was determined to proſecute the enterprise, 
in ſpite of all eccleſiaſtical cenſure. Previous 


1 of England, and three hun- 


his crown, 


was literally ful- | 


regalities. All the 
tors that were preſent at this diſgraceful 
at the abject and per- 
rom || which ran on ſhore, while the reſt, * 
cher out at ſea, ſaved chemſelves 


— - 


mouth of the harbour, fo that Philip, 


preparations, at the inſtances of | 
of the pope, could not fail of being greatly || yet e 


— CE TT ES 


| 


hs the ſiege 


on fire, 
3 and Phi dh as eden totally 


226 HISTORY'vr ENGLAND. A&D. fark. | 
to acknowkdge the pope's ſuperiority, and to | approach, chat they were fearful of attacki 
ay an annual tribute of ſeven hundred marks „but receiving advice that the great 


part of the French forces were on ſhore, em- 
of Ghent, which Philiy 
inveſted after the reduction of Bruges, 
fell on the ſhipping with great fury; 

above three 1 veſſels laden with 


ammunition and proviſion, burnt an hundred 
— 


rr with this 3 
er to beſiege Damme; 

vi y attacked by the bor ey wer aſe 
which Philip had diſpatched thither, that they 
were obliged to re-embark with conſiderable 
loſs. This ad however, was but pi 
conſolation to the king of France for the-loſ 
he had ſuſtained ; and the Engliſh, after cheit 
late defeat, continued their blockade at the 
afrer 
S, was forced to gr them 


ſtratagem of a 'crafty 
was branded with in- 


unrigging his ſhip 
Thus by the 
prieſt, John's memory 


England was by chat means 
— N an invaſion, and perhaps a 
conqueſt, more calamitous than the had ever 
ienced, not only from the devaſta- 
tion of the ſword, but the bondage of the 
church. The carl of Flanders, who had re- 
tired to Holland, being informed of the re- 
treat of the enemy, returned with a bady of 
forces, and aſſiſted by the Engliſh from on 


| board the fleet, even , 


to che proſecution of his deſign, he deter- 


mined to reduce the earl of Flanders to ſo 
low a condition, as ſhould render him for 
ever incapable of creating him any diſtur- 
bances. With this view, he entered his ter- 
ritories, and having reduced Caſſel, pres, 


„ = 


and ſeveral other places, undertook the ſiege | 


of Bruges, white his fleet lay at anchor in the | 


harbour of Damme, about two leagues from 1 this refuſal, he wrote to Langton, and the 


| exiled prelates, to come over without "delay, 


that city. The carl, now applied to England 
for ſuccours, and John ſent a 


powerful ficer, | 


with ſeven hundred knights, and a ftrong bady | 


of forces, under the command of rhe carls 


of Su ſiſbury and Boulogne. The French fleet | 
. appear ed ſo numerous ro the Engliſh on their 


"|| finenced b theſe. aſfurunces, landed at 
. * Dover 


had been taken. 


Stimulated by the ſucceſs of the late under: 
taking, John propoſed to go over to Poictou 

in perion, an and attack France on that © cer. 
With this view, he ſummoned all his 
knights, and vaſlals, to actend him at Portf: 
mouth; but not a fingle would obey 
his ſummons, till he was abfolved from his 
ſentence of excommunication. | Chagrined at 


and ſent an honourable embaſſy to conduct 
them into the kingdom, together with letters 
from many noblemen, who 40 pro- 
tect them from all danger and inſuk. In- 


3 
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* adyanced towards 1 . * prin» 
cer, where — 5 met = 5 . 200 cipal of _ 1 e by 
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| thampton, who, forbad him to approach, 
» || wichour-the advice of his council, by which 


op gon | [ons Or $9 be. guided jo. all his mea- 
nes. 
| The king replied, that this was a ſecular af: 
| fair. in which the clergy had no concern, and 
next morning, ſet opt for Nottingham, breath- 
ing vengeance againſt his adverſaries ; but the 
| archbiſhop followed him, and threatened to 
excommunicate him and all his followers, 
unleſs they mould deſiſt from the enterprize. 


and * — that he — 
tain the church and cle | 
adverſaries ; that he would revive the — of 
Edward. and make full reſtitution before | 
Eaſter, to all concerned in the interdict, on 
pain of relapſing into ſentence of excommu- 
nication... Having taken thee paths, he was 
— ablalveds when he ordered-four re- 
ible men to come from every town in his 
. 8 ONE an. che fourth of 


archbiſhop and confederate barons, and per- 


England and on the continent, chat every y ba- 


ned; b, | ed a day for the barons whors he accuſed, to 
where he fammaned: his: hargns to embark || appear at his court at Wallingford, and there 
. i ; 


g, they 
had already 


— a ſupply from the <a: we | 
propoſal he rejected. but —— — | 
would follow him, either through a ſenſe of 
duty, or the fear of puniſhment, he embarked: | 
with his own houſhald, for the ifland of Jer- 
ley ; having, before his 10on 
the biſhop of. Wincheſter, and | | 
peters, regents of the kingdom in bis abſence, || their —— — — 
and enjoined chem to conſult the archbiſhop. | the revival ———  —— Edarard the can- 
of Canterbury in all rheir deliberations. || feffor. z 
N „the juſticiaries ſummoned a | : 
council at St. 8 where the king's peace 
was proglajinpd inning the Jaws of Hedey L1 
ſuch as were unjuſt and oppreſſive, 
_ and:.commaniling all fticriffs, foreſters,” and 
other officers of the crown, to abſtain from 
all umuſt pradtices for the future. | offer being very inadequate to the views of 
This aſfembiy uns hardly diſmiſſed, when | che of Canterbury and his bre- 
John returned from Jerſey, and inflanicd with || thren;. though approved by the legate, they 
auy and reſtermens agzinſt the barons wFĩ⅛ homemade" anne ens wg 
had denied attending him on his expedition 3 of: former It was therefore pro- 
| he inimediately levied an army to them | poſed, that an i ſhouid be taken of 


| 
| 
” Þ 
| 


the church had received, and to 
make farther ſatisfaction, if, on exact ſcruti- 


puniſli 
— diſpbedience. With dus wirw, be e eee n 


| he had promiſed. in the oath he had taken at 


John, ſenũ ble chat it was in vain to oppoſe the 
ſuaded that it was now underſtood, both in 


ny, they were found to amount to more; this 
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that the groſs ſam ſhould be preſented by the 
inquiſitors to the king 
© Accordingly, after the matter had been 
canvaſſed in three fucceflive councils, it was at 
length determined, in an aſſembly at Reading; 
that the prelates ſhould accept of fifteen thou- 
ſand marks, as part of their demand, till the 
whole diſpute could be determined; and the 


. 
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thouſand "horſe, and ſever thouſand! foot; 
John; though greatly ſuperior - in number, 
| was ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that he fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation; left his rents;' bag: 
|. gage, and military engines to the enemy, 1 
a number of men, in croſſing the Loire, and 


legate began a progreſs through the whole 
x Doin; in ks 46 viſit the monaſteries, 
and fill up the vacancies, according to the 
pope's direction. | ny EIN de wry e 
ſatisfied the immediate demands of 


ww 


marched eighteen leagues in one day, without 

halting. Bann LOTS — 7 1! * a 
This inglorious retreat was followed in a 
few days, by a more fatal diſaſter : the allied 


army confiſting of an hundred and fifty thou 


| Having ſand men, compoſed of Engliſh, Imperial- 
[ theſe malecontent prelates, the king reſolved || iſts, Dutch, and Flemings, was totally de- 
wry: to proſecute his expedition into Poictou, pur- || feated by Philip, at Bovines, and the earls 
Wh ſuant to the promiſe he had made to Raymond, || of Flanders, Boulogne and Saliſbury, were 
N count of Tholouſe, and Guy, count of Au- || taken priſoners. This victory, the moſt 
MA; vergne. To this he was further incited by || conſiderable France ever obtained, indu- 
1 the importunities of Raymond, and the || ced John, whoſe daſtard ſpirit now dreaded 
118 counts of Flanders and Boulogne, who came || the. farther progreſs of his enemy, to ſollicit 
1418 over to England, to receive their -penſions, || the mediation of the pope's legate in his 
. and concert the operations of the enſuing || behalf, by whoſe means, he procured a truce 
4 1 campaign. LILLY RI . for five years, and returned, after an inglo- 
0 | hei matters being ſettled, the allies re- rious campaign, to his Engliſh' dominions. 
[1328 turned to the continent, and John having ap- The barons, Langton's party, determined to 
8 pointed Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, juſti- || improve this defeat, as a favourable opportu- 
. ciary, failed from Portſmouth, in the begin- | nity for obtaining their rights and privileges; 
We ning of February, and about the middle of || and accordingly aſſembled, in general, at St. 
79 that month, landed at Rochelle. He was Edmundſbury, under pretence of devotion 3 
1 joined by Savory de Mauleon as ſoon as he ||, they- all ſwore upon the great altar, that 
il 1 entered Poictou, where, in a ſhort time, he they would repair to the king, and demand 
ot | reduced a great number of caftles, and re.: the confirmation of all the conſtitutional acts, 
8 ceived the homage of ſeveral powerful ba- contained in the charter of Henry I. and in 
#18 rons.in conſequence of a treaty, by which he! || caſe of refuſal, would compel him to do them 
it | promiſed to reſtore the lands in England, be- | juſtice: by force of arms. Having taken this 
. longing to the count d'Eu, and beſtow his reſolution,” they departed to their reſpective 
1 daughter Jane in marriage, on the count de habitationnn s. 
* la Marche's eldeſt ſon, with an annual ſettle-¶ Purſuant to the late unanimous refolution, 
Rik | ment, of two thouſand pounds ſterling: '''. ] in the beginning of January, they repaired to 
11188 Elated by the reduction of that province, London ina military garb and equipage, and 
7 he advanced to Anjou, where he reduced neun. their demand to the king, reminding 
8 Beaufort, with fome other inconſiderable || him af the promiſe he had made to grant it 
0 places. Hence he ſent out detachments to || them, when he was abſolved at Wincheſter. 
| ravage the Pais Nantois, which, in a ſkirmiſh, || John could not deny that he made ſuch a pro- 
| took Robert, and Fourteen French noblemen, || miſe;/ yet, in order to * off the evil day, 


deſired he might defer his anſwer till Eaſter, 
when on a certain day, he would give them 
Lr if oaths Ella: 

But John was as inſincere in this promiſe as 
in all others; for inſtead of employing the 


priſoners, while himſelf inveſted: the caſtle of 
E Roche, in h, e oe än 

But all theſe advantages he ſoon loſt 
through his own pufillanimity, Lewis, prince 
of France, and the mareſchal Henry Clement, 


— 


interval 
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interval to the uſes for which he had obtained 
it, he took precautions to ſecure him againſt 
the attempts of the barons. With this view, 
he exacted a new oath of allegiance from all 
his ſubjects, and to fortify himſelf, as he ĩma- 
gined, againſt the effects of their reſentment, | 
aſſumed the croſs, that inviolable badge, then 
capable of ſcreening all perfidy, and abſolv- 
ing from all engagements. But the barons, 
determined to proſecute the grand point in 
view, with the utmoſt vigour, aſſembled at 
Stamford, and ſo fearleſs were they of eccle- - 
faſtical thunder, that no leſs than tWo thou- 
ſand knights, beſides other horſemen, appear - 
ed in the field, well armed, and bravely re- 
ſolved to revive the dying liberties of Eng- 
land. They now marched to Brackley, near 
Oxford, where the king then kept his court. 
The king, alarmed at their formidable ap- 
pearance, ſent the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and earl of Pembroke, to know the particu- 
lars of their demand: and they delivered a 
ſchedule of their ancient rights and priveleges, 
contained in Henry's charter, and the laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor, declaring, that if the 
king refuſed to confirm them, they were re- 
ſolved to compel him, by ſeizing his caſtles. 
Having read the contents, he was filled 
with ſurprize and indignation, and aſking 
with a contemptuous ſneer, why they had 
not demanded the kingdom? plainly told 
them, that he would never comply with their 
requeſt, „ ; 14/5 r 
The barons, perſuaded that his fear was 
greater than his courage, and therefore, that 
what they could not obtain by the arts of 
perſuaſion, they might extort by force of 
arms; immediately appointed Robert Fitz- 
walter their general, diſtinguiſhing him by the 
title of mareſchal or conſtable of the army, and 
holy church, and marched to inveſhithe caſtle 
of Northampton, But being deſtitute of 
proper engines, and the place making a vigo- 
rous defence, they raiſed the ſiege, with the 
loſs of Fitz-walter's ſon, and proceeded to the 
caſtle of Bedford, where they were readily 
admitted by William: Beauchamp, the gover- 
nor. There they received advice, by private 
mellengers from London, that the city was 
7 2 to admit them, provided. they made 
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their approaches with ſecrecy and reſolu- 


H. B 1215. 
gence, they proceeded to Ware, and marching 
all night, arrived at London early on Sunday 
morning. The gates being opened for their 
reception, they entered by Aldgate, and being 
joined by their friends, took poſſeſſion of the 
city, while the greater part of the inhabitants 
were employed at their devotions. Having 
planted guards in proper places, and ſecured 
the perſons of ſuch as they ſuſpected, they 
wrote circular letters to all the nobility and 


gentry, who ſeemed to adhere to the king, 


inviting them to join in the common cauſe of 
liberty, and threatening in caſe of refuſal, to. - 
deſtroy their caſtles and ravage their eſtates; 
Theſe threats had the deſired effect, and moſt 
of them repaired immediately to London, and 
engaged in the aſſociation. 1 
Upon their proceeding to hoſtilities, the 
king applied to Langton and his ſuffragans, 
deſiring them to afford him the protection, 
which every prince veſted with the character 
of pilgrim ought to enjoy, by excommunicat- 
ing thoſe who had taken up arms againſt him. 
Pandulph, and the biſhop of Exeter, con- 
curred | in making the . ſame requeſt, but 
' Langton declared, he could not paſs any ſen- 
tence on the barons, while the king indicated 
a ſuſpicion of the fidelity of his ſubjects, by 
{ending for mercenary troops from the conti - 
nent; though he promiſed at the ſame time, 
that on diſmiſſion of thoſe foreigners, he 
would not only excommunicate the barons, 
but exert his utmoſt endeavours in oppoſing 
All their meaſu res. hp 
The archbiſhop employed this artifice, to 
deprive the king of all aſſiſtance from his 
allies,” and the {ſcheme accordingly ſucceed- 


ed; for John :diſbanded a numerous body 


of Germans and Flemings, whom he had re- 
tained in his ſervice; but Langton, having 
gained his ends, refuſed to paſs ſentence 
nnn ; 
The king, finding himſelf thus betrayed 
by his pretended friends, and expoſed to the 
attacks of his declared enemies, began to 
think ſeriouſly of compromiſing all diſputes 
with his diſcontented ſubjects. With this 
4534 Nnn view, 


Having received this intelli- - 
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party, under the arbitration of the pope; 


perſons to leave the ki 


224 4 D. 1215. 


matter to four noblemen choſen from each 
but 
this propoſal being rejected, he ſubmitted at 
diſcretion, promiſing to grant them all their 
demands, and conſenting to ſend commiſſions 


and Windſor. 

On the fifteenth of July, the batoas ap- 
peared, and after a conference of a few days, 
the deputies adjuſted the articles of the two 
famous charters, entitled M Charta and 
Charta de Foreſta, which are the foundation 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, or rather the 
confirmation and extenſion of thoſe rights and 
privileges which the people enyojetl: under ow 
Saxon Kings. 


Magna Charta, or the Great Chamer, con- 


firmed what was lately granted to the clergy, 
relative to the freedom of elections; allowed 


ngdom without ſpecial 
licence, except in time of war; ordained that 


no clergyman ſhould be amerced in pro- 


portion to his benefice, but according to his 
lay tenement; ſecured to the lay nobility, the 
cuſtody of vacant abbies and convents, which 
were under their patronage; aſcertained the 
reliefs for earldoms, baronies, and knight's 
tees, which before were arbitrary; decreed 
that barons ſhould recover the lands of their 
vaſſals, forfeited for felony, after they ſhall 
have been a year and a day in the poſſeſſion 
of the crown; that they ſhould enjoy the 


wardſhips of their military tenants, who held 
no other lands of the crown by a different te- 
nure ; that à perſon, knighted by the king, 


though a minor, ſhould enjoy the privileges 

of an adult at law, provided he was a ward of 
the crown; but ſuch knighthood, conferred 
on a ward of a baron, ſhould not deprive 
that baron of his wardſhip; that -wadows 
mould not be forced to marry againſt their in- 
clination, or pay any fine for their dower; 
that the wardſhips of minors ſhould! not be 
ſold ; that guardians ſhould not take unreaſo- 
nable profits from the lands of their wards, 
or commit waſte, but keep the houſes in good 
repair, leave the farms well ſtocked, and'dif- 
poſe of their wards in marriage, without diſ- 
Parage ment; that no _—_ ſhould be. levied. 
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| OY he offered to refer the deciſion of the 


in the kingdom, without the conſent of the 
common-council of the realm, except in the 
caſes of ranſoming the king's perſon, knight- 
ing his eldeſt” ſon, or | marrying his eldeſt 
daughter; that no freeman ſhall be taken, 


} impriſoned, or diſſeized of his freehold, fiber: 
ers to a conferenceto be held between 0 | 


| ment of his 


OA a4» 26. WAS Wee — ! conn 
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coroners, and king 
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ties, or free cuſtoms, but by the lawful judg- 
ers, or by legal proceſs ; that 
ſheriffs ſhould not Hold county courts above 
once a month; that they as well as caſtellans, 
gs bailiffs, ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from holding pleas of che crown; 
that ſheriffs, who had the m ment of the 
crown revenues, within their ſeveral diſtricts, 
ſhould not raiſe the farms of counties, hun- 
dreds and tythes, according to their pleaſure, 
except in the king's demeſne manors; that the 
people ſhould not be unjuſtly proſecuted, and 
put to canonical purgation, without legal 
proof, in regard to carri purveyance of 
victuals, and other ſervices; that amercia- 
ments, ſhould be pr iongd to the offence, 
and circumſtances of the offender; fo as not to 
affect his landed eſtate, or diſable him from 
following his vocation, but be rated by the 
verdict of twelve creditable men in the neigh- | 
me r 1 
The Charta de Foreſta, Was intendeck to 
bervent the extortion of foreſters; to allow 
freeholders to ĩmprove their lands and woods, 
within the limits of the foreſts; to dieforeſt 
all lands taken in - ſince the coronation of 
Henry I. except the crown demeſnes ; to ex- 
empt thoſe Who lived without the "foreſts, | 
e the trouble of attending thoſe courts, 
t when ſummoned for ſome tranſgreſ- 
Ro to annul all outlawries for ſuch tranſ- 
greflions and to convert the penalty for kill 
ing veniſon, from a capital puniſhment to a 


fine, or in caſe of wrt oat to a your” 8 im- 


priſonmemt. 

The barons furcher infited a the king p 
conſent to their chuſing five and twenty of 
their number, to ſce Ye charters carried into 
execution. If any one article was infringed 
by ham or his juſticiary, four of thbſe confer- 
vators were empowered: to demand reparation 
within forty days; and, in caſe of neglect, to 
mform the veſt, who, ith the commonalty 
of the * * "ſeize his lands, _—_ 
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obtained, faving the perk 


fiſt them in theſe compulſatory proceedings, 
and obey the orders of the five and twenty 
barons, or the major part of their number. 
John himſelf iſſued writs, commanding all 
his ſheriffs, officers, and others, to aſſiſt them 
on theſe occaſions, on 75 of ſeeing their 
chattels fold for the relief of the chriſtians in 
Paleſtine. n - 

Having taken every neceſſary precaution to 
enforce the performance of the treaty, as a 
token of general rejoicing at the completion 
of ſo important a deſign to their moſt ſanguine 
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and poſſeMions, until ſatisfaction ſhould be 
ons of himſelf, his wife 


and children. All perſons might ſwear to aſ-tort ſuch conceſſions from a vaſſal of the 


, 
' 
: 

i 


N 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wiſhes, appointed a tournament to be held at | 


Stamford, in the month of July. But'Robert | 


Fitz- walter, either ſuſpicious of a plot for de- 
livering London to John, or apprehenſive 


that the. abſence of the nobility might tempt | 


tome of the citizens to form and execute ſuch | 


a project ; adviſed them to transfer the ſcene 
of the tournament 'to Hounſlow Heath, by 
which means, the troops would be at hand to 
protect the city, in caſe ſuch an attempt ſhould 
be made on it by the enemy. . | 

This precaution was the more neceſſary, as 
John, prompted by his own tyrannical diſpo- 
fition, and the' infinuation of ſome foreign 
mercenaries, was employing every art to re- 
gain the power he had furrendered, and ſhake 
off the fetters with which he had been ſhack- 
led. With this view, he ſent ſome of his 
adherents over to the continent, to enliſt vo- 
hinteers in his ſervice ; and as he was unable 


to furniſh them with preſent pay, empowered 


his deputies to make them authentic grants 
of the Engliſh eſtates, upon the preſumption 
of conquering the barons, and dividing their 
poſſeſſions. " F 

At the ſame time, he diſpatched agents to 


the pope, to ſollicit from him, an abſolution 


from all his engagements with his barons; and 
then, retiring privately from court, proceeded 
to the Iſle of Wight, where he phed about 
the ſea coaſt unknown, and, by his behaviour 


and affability, attached to his intereſt a great 


number of ſeamen. 


Innocent eſpouſed his cauſe with great 
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warmth, loudly exclaimed againſt the inſo- 
lence of the barons who had preſumed to ex» 


church of Rome, annulled and anathematized 
for ever, by a definitive ſentence, all the en- 
gagements, that had been entered into be: 
tween the king and his barons, and eſpecially 
the great charter, and wrote letters to the 
barons, commanding them to return to their 
duty and allegiance, on pain of excommu- 


-nication, enjoĩning cardinal Langton to ſee 


the ſentence carried into execution. 


But with this injunction the cardinal refuſ- 


ed to comply, alledging, that the pope had 
been miſinformed, and that he would go to 
Rome in perſon and lay an impartial account 


of the whole affair before his holineſs. This 
however, did not anſwer his purpoſe; Pan- 


dulph, and the biſhop of Rocheſter, the 
— * commiſſaries, publrfhed the bull, and 
ſuſpended the archbiſhop, purſuant to the or- 
ders they had received. But as the ſentence 
was couched in general terms, without includ- 
ing any particular perſon by name, it was ut- 
terly diſregarded. _ cer 

' Langton met with ſuch reception at the 
court of Rome, as might naturally be ex. 
pected; for, far from being able to juſtify his 
conduct to the pope's ſatisfaction, he was 
convicted of maintaining a correſpondence 
with the barons, and abetting their rebellious 
proceedings; his brother Simon's election to 
the ſee of York was vacated, and the depu- 
ties of the chapter were enjoined to elect 


Walter de Grey, biſhop of Worceſter, who 


was accordingly confirmed, and received the 
pall upon giving ſecurity for the payment of 
ten thouſand pounds ſterling, | | 5 


” — 


Candour muſt acknowledge, that the king | 


had every juſtifiable pretence for the violen 


meaſures he had lately taken; ſome af the 
barons, inſtead of repairing peaceably to 


their habitations, plundered the countries 
through which they paſſed, maltreated the 
officers of the peace, and committed ſuch 
outrages as tothreaten the nation with a gene- 


ral enewal of hoſtilities. In order to pre. 
vent the flames of war from being kindled 
afreſh; the biſhop propoſed a meeting with 


him 
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dim at Oxford. The barons ap 
place appointed, but the king 


cretion. 
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red at the 
ent deputies 
to complain of the injuries he had received, 
and excuſe his avoiding an aſſembly, which 
he could not attend conſiſtent with the ſecu- 
rity of his life. Ko 

They afterwards met at Staines for the ſame 
Epen) purpoſe ; but the king having by this 
time obtained a ſentence of excommunication 
againſt them, determined to annul the grants 
by force of arms. Alarmed at theſe declara- 
: Jug the barons continued their preparations 
for war, repairing their fortreſſes, raiſing ſol- 
diers in different counties, and providing arms 
and ammunition. John was now at Dover, at 


the head of a ſtrong reinforcement of foreign- 


ers, ſo that he was in a condition of taking 
the field againſt the aſſociates. His firſt 2 
was to beſiege the caſtle of Rocheſter, whic 
Robert Fitzwalter attempted in vain to re- 
lieve, the bridges being broken down, and 
all the ports occupied in ſuch a manner by 
the enemy, that he was obliged to feturn to 
London. 

Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, the 
governor, William d' Albiney, made a brave 
defence for the ſpace of two months, till at 
length their proviſions failing, and their for- 
ces ruined by the military engines of the be- 
ſiegers, he was obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 

John was 70 provoked by the loſs 
he had ſuſtained before the place, that he 
would have put all the garriſon to death, had 
not he been diverted by the remonſtrances of 
Savary de Mauleon, who repreſented to him 
the dangerous conſequences of ſuch a prece- 
dent, by which means, a barbarous practice 
would be introduced, to the diſgrace of hu- 
. and the prejudice of his majeſty” 8 af- 

irs. 
In BL of this tet he 3 
William d' Albiney, and the other priſoners 
of quality to different caſtles, but ordered 
all the common ſoldiers, except the croſs- bow- 


men, to be hanged over the walls of the for- 


treſs. The barons, though unſucceſsful, con- 
tinued to exert themſelves with vigour, and 
beſieged the king's garriſon in Oxford, and 
Northampton, but being deſtitute of proper 
engines, miſcarried in both attempts, This 
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tion, which arrived about the ſame time, ſo 


loſs, added to a ſecond: bull of excommunicas- 


alarmed the confederates, that many of them 
deſerted the cauſe, particularly, Gilbert Rain- 
froy, and the conſtable, of Cheſter, who re- 
turned to the king's ſervice. 4. 

The king's affairs were now in ſuch a flou- 
riſhing condition, that he formed two power. 
ful armies, with one of which, he ' marched 
to the northward, leaving the other under the 
command of the earl oy Saliſbury, who, af- 
ter reducing ſeveral, caſtles, and furniſhing 
them with ſtran garriſons, advanced into 
Eſſex, and 4 the lands of ſeveral of the- 
revolted barons. John proceeded in the ſame 
manner, till he arrived at Nottingham, and 
notwithſtanding the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, 
ſummoned the ſtrong caſtle of Belvais to ſur- 
render, .threatening the garriſon, in caſe of 
refuſal, to ſtarve the governor. (whom he had 
in cuſtody to death; a menace, which had 
ſuch an effect upon the ſoldiers, that they ſur- 
rendered without capitulation. 

He alſo reduced the caſtle of Daventon, 
which he afterwards razed to the ground. In 
ſhort, ſuch were the ravages of this army of, 
mercenaries. in all the northern parts, that 
the cruelties related by ancient hiſtorians to 
have been committed on the wretched inha- 


bitants, ſeemed to have ſurpaſſed the i Inyen- 
tion of the moſt brutal of mankind. 


A. D. 1216. To avoid ſuch harrid bar- 
barities, the nobility of Vorkſhire, abandon- 
ing their eſtates, fled. into Scotland, where 
they did homage, and ſwore fealty to Alex- 


ander, then king. of that country... 


The king purſued them in their retreat, 
after having pillaged their houſes an} com- 
mitted terrible depredations; inſomuch, that 
the barons of Northumberland, unable to 
oppoſe his p e, and dreading | his reſent- 
ment, followed thoſe of Yorkſhire, into Scots 
land. Having thus glutted his full refent- 
ment, and reduced all the caſtles of the north- 
ern barons, except one in Yorkſhire, belong- 
ing to Robert de Ros, he committed the 
government of the whole countr between the 
Teefe and Tweed, to Hugh de Baliol, and 
Philip de Huliote, with a —— 8 of forces 


to awe the malecontents, and then marched 
WI 
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- with the reſt of his army to the borders of || evade coming to an audience with them, Baf- 
Wales, reduced a number of caſtles, ſome of {| led- in this attempt, the king of England 


which he diſmantled, and others he ſecured 
with ſtrong garriſons. 508 . | 


The ſituation of the barons was no truly 


deplorable; they had no place of ſtrength 
remaining, except London, and of this 
they were in hourly danger of being deprived 
by the victorious king, whoſe forces watched 
every opportunity of making themſelves maſ 
ters of that important place. N41 1 

Affected with their preſent diſtreſs, which 
was certainly great, and alarmed at the proſ- 
pect of aggravated calamities with which they 
were daily threatened, they took a reſolution 
which had well nigh 
moſt fatal conſequences. They ſent deputies 
to Philip, king of France, with an offer of 
the crown to his ſon Lewis, on condition that 
he would come over with a force ſufficient to 
dethrone the tyrant. This invitation gratified 
the ambition of the French king, who only 
waited an opportunity of reſuming his deſign 


of annexing England to his dominions; he 
therefore chearfully embraced the propoſal of 


the ambaſſadors, and having received five and 
twenty hoſtages for the performance of the 
pan began to prepare for the expedition. 

n the mean time, he ſent a conſiderable de- 
tachment to aſſiſt the Londoners, commanded 
by the Caſtellans of St. Omer and Arras, and 


Giles de Melun. The citizens, ſtrengthened 


with this reinforcement, were now in a con- 
dition to bid defiance to the king, who, deſ- 
pairing of ſucceſs.-1n'his attempts upon the 


been productive of the 


| 
| 


| 


took every precaution that could be invented 
to diſappoint the enemy, put every place in a 


proper poſture of defence, and obliged the 


cinque ports, and other fortreſſes on which he 
moſt depended, to renew their allegi 

his perſon and government. | 
Ihe pope. could not fit as an unconcerned 
ſpectator amidſt theſe important tranſactions, 
which if they terminated in favour of Philip, 
he was ſenſible would not redound to the in- 


tereſt of the Roman ſee; and therefore diſ- 
patched one Gualo, as his legate to the French 
court, with a mandate, prohibiting Philip or 


his ſan from invading England, which was 
part of the patrimony of St. Peter. But 


Philip, regardleſs of the pope's prohibition, 


proceeded with the equipment of his fleet. 
and told the legate, that no pringe could diſ- 


poſe of his dominions without the conſent of 


his barons- The legate then demanded a ſafe 
conduct into England, to which Philip replied, 
he might have ſafe conduct while he was in 
the dominions of France, but he would not 
enſure his ſafety, if he ſhould fall in with any 
of his ſon's commanders at ſea, 
retired from court, much alarmed at this re- 
ply. Lewis, perſuaded that it would be of 


ſome conſequence for him to reach England 


before the legate, embarked his troops, and 
landed ſafely at Sandwich. : - 

John, unable to oppoſe the deſcent of the 
enemy, committed the caſtle of Dover, to 


the care of Hubert de Burgh, and retired to 


ance co 


The legate 


capital, marched into Kent, with a view to ſe- 
cure the cinque ports in his intereſt, and op- 
poſe the landing of Lewis, whoſe arrival in 
the iſland was daily expecteeee. 

The ſucceſſes of the barons in and abou 
the city of London, rouſed the ſpirit of thoſe 
in the north, who, taking the field, laid ſiege 
to York, and obliged the garriſon to purchaſe 
à truce, at the expence aſh thouſand marks. 
John, alarmed at this progreſs, and anxious 
of terminating the diſpute at once, diſpatched 
anembaſſy to France, to diſſuade Philip from 
lupporting his ſon in the intended enterprize ; 
but the French monarch, ſuſpicious of the 
Import of their commiſſion, found means to 

12 | | 


Wincheſter, where he met Gualo, the pope's 
legate, who had juſt arrived from France, 
and now excommunicated Lewis, together 1 
with all his adherents and abettors. The K 
young prince endeavoured to appeaſe the in- = 
dignation of the legate, and avert the cen- | 
ſures of the church, by trumping up a title 

to the crown of England, in right of his 
wife Blanche, of Caſtile, who was grand» | 
daughter to Henry II. but the legate refuſing — 
to admit the juſtice of bis claim, he boldly ". - 
ſet the pope at defiance, and marched againſt 5 


the caſtle of Rocheſter, Which he ſoon re- | 1 
duced. From thence he proceeded to Lon- 
don, where the barons and burghers did him 
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- « homage, and took ahe/ oath of fealty, after 


be had ſworn to maintain the people in the 


ion of their rights and properties, and 
re-eſtabliſh the privileges of the nation. 
Some French hiſtorians pretend that he was 
crowned, but have no other voucher for this 
aſſertion than their own authority; for accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of all other writers, he 


never aſſumed no other title but that of 


Domini regis Franciæ primogenitus, or 
<< eldeſt born of the lord or king of France.” 
The partizans of Lewis increaſed daily, while 
thoſe ef John dimimfhed in the . pro or- 
tion, who being many of them vaſſals of the 
crown of France, abandoned his ſervice, ra 
ther than fight againſt the ſon and heir of their 
natural ſovereign; ſo that John, unable to 
keep the field, after havin garriſoned his 
caſtles, retired towards Briſtol and Glouceſter. 
Lewis, in order to avail himſelf of his adver- 
ſary's weakneſs, detached William Fitzpeter, 
Robert Fitzwalter, and William de Hunting- 
field, into Eſſex, great part of which t 


ſubdued ; while he himſelf marched into Suſ- 
ſex, the caſtles of which being deſtitute of | 
| a blockade. While he-was — fruitle 


any important fortifications, he ſoon requced. | 

Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs of Lewis's 
arms, he received ſome oppoſition from Wil- 
liam de Collingham, who, with a thouſand 
archers, retired into the wilds and faſtneſſes 
of the county, held out againſt Lewis, and 
killed ſome thouſands of his Frenchmen. 


Lewis, finding it in vain to attempt the re- 


duction of this bold adventurer, marched to 


Winchefter, the city and caſtle of which he 


reduced, and-received the homage of Hugh 
de Neville, who alſo delivered up the Caſtle 
of Marlborough. 

The affairs of the king being now in ſo 


deſperate a ſituation, he was deſerted by the 
Arundel, Albe- 


earls of Warenne, Saliſbury, 
marle, and Oxford; and Lewis, elated by 
his proſperity, ſummoned a general council 


at London, in order to exact the oath of al- 


le _— from all the prelates and nobility 
land. This ſummons was readily 
4 by all the barons and clergy who had 
joined in the aſſociation, as alſo by Alexan- 
der, king of Scotland, who, accordin 
the e he had received, raiſed a 1 body 


| of forces, with which he reduced the city 


* \, - 2 
f : Xs 
A. D. Ar. 


of 
Carlifle, from whence he repaired to 5 
and did } to Lewis, after that prince, 
and the Enghſh barons, had ſworn not to 
conclude a Pence without his concurrence. 

This ſeries of ſucceſs, however, was inter- 
rupted by ſome unfavourable circumſtances. 
The cinque ports having 7 a fleet} in- 
tercepted a large ſupply of men, arms, and 
| proviſions, * while they cut off all — 
nication with London by ſea, the | 
Dover caſtle made — incurſions, and 
harraſſed the diſaffected barons. 

Of this fortreſs, which was then deemed 
the key of England, Lewis determined to 
make himſelf maſter. Accordingly, he began 
the ſiege, but it was ſo gallantly defended by 
Hubert de Burgh, chat after uſing all poſſible 
means to reduce it, he was obliged to remove 
his camp to a greater diſtance oem the walls. 
He then had recourle to threats and promiſes, 
alternately, but the faithful or, equally 


ENGLAND. 


proof to every attempt, continued to defend Fa 


the place with ſuch intrepidity, that Lewis 
was at length forced to change the ſiege oo 


ployed, the northern ' barons, in — 8 
Ae caſtle, had the misfortune to loſe 
Euſtace de Veſci, who was the principal of 
the confederates; and though the city of 
Worceſter had declared for Lewis, it was af- 
terwards recovered to John, .by the earl of 
Pembroke, who, in conjunction with the earl 
of Cheſter, and Fulk de Breant, retrieved, | 
and fortified the Iſle of Ely. 
The king had been e for ſome time 
paſt in the marches of South Wales againſt 
Reginald de Barouſe, and Llewellyn, who 
had declared for his enemies. Having 0 
duced their caſtles, and levied an ar 12 
vrhoſe attachment he could depe 
marched into Norfolk, ravaged 5 * 
of the revolted barons, and compelled Gil- 
bert de Grant, whom Lewis had created earl 
of that county, to raiſe the liege of Lin 
Fa | 
Lewis, who ſerms to have boy a prince E 
a weak judgment and haughty diſpoſition, 
inſtead of careſſing the Engliſh, excluded them 


from his councils and ane nde 


W 


3 


eſcaped with life. 


all favours 
imitating the example of their maſter, treated 
the barons with the moſt ſupercilious con- 


upon his own counttymen, who 


. ” - 
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229 
ger, he arrived at the cloſe of the day at 


7 the abbey. of Swineſhead, where he was ſeized 


tempt. He was therefore deſerted by. the | 


earl of Saliſbury, William Beauchamp, and 
ſeveral other noblemen, at whoſe defection he 
was ſo incenſed, that he is ſaid to have form 
ed a plan ef revenge, which was diſcovered 
to them by the c unt de Melun, one of the 
chief confidents. Chat nobleman; deſpairing 


bol recovery from a dangerous diſtemper, with 
which he was ſeized at London, expreſſed a 


deſire to ſee ſuch of the barons as were left in 
the capital, and told them, he could not die 
in peace, until he had diſcharged his conſci- 
_ ence, by diſcovering an affair, in which they 
were deeply intereſted : then he gave them to 
underſtand, that Lewis determined to puniſh 
all the Engliſh, who had eſpouſed his cauſe, as 
traitors to their lawful ſovereign, and that he 
had confirmed this refolution by oath, in the 
preſence of ſixteen French peers. - 
The barons, juſtly alarmed at 
gence, began torepentof having invited foreign · 
ers into the kingdom; and in effect no leſs 


forty of them had given John aſſurances of 
prevented 


eſpoufing his cauſe, when death 
him from reaping the fruits of their 
intention. ö 


The unfortunate John, after hay waſted 


the lands of the revolted barons in Norfolk, 
retired to Lynn, which on account of the loy- 
alty it had always expreſſed to him, he had 
erected into & corporation. Here he depoſited 
his treaſure, in a place of the utmoſt ſecurity. 
But hearing of the general odium which Lewis 
had incurred, he aſſembled a numerous army, 
and ſet out on his march between Lincoln- 
thire and Norfolk, where he loſt his treaſure, 
baggage, and, in ſhort, all the moveables 
that attended him, and he himſelf narrowly 


Having thus avoided the moſt imminent 


this intelli- | 


good | 


| 
| 


| wald, and St. Wulſtan. 


cellences; his mind was ſullied 


with a violent fever, ſu 2d to be occaſion- 
ed by his grief for the irreparable loſs, and 
reat fatigue he had lately ſuſtained. Next 

y, being unable to ride on horſeback, he 
was Carried in a litter to Sleaford caſtle, and 


from thence. to Newark, whete, having made 


his will, and appointed his eldeſt fon Henry 
his heir, he died on the nineteentk of October, 
in the fifty-firſt yeaf of his age and eighteenth 


of his reign. - 


His bowels were interred in the abbey of 
Croxton, and his body in the cathedral of 
Worceſter, between the graves of St. Oſ 
John was in his 
perſon, of a ſtature above the middle ſize, 
elegant ſhape, and agreeable countenance; 
but though he could boaſt many perſonal ex- 
with almoſt 


| every mortal taint. __ | 


| 
| 
N 
| 


| 


after they had renounced their alles! 


When left to purſue the bent of his own 
genius, he devoted himſelf entirely to the gre: 
tification of his own vicious paſſion, regardleſs 
alike of the happineſs or miſery of his people. 
Faithleſs in his promiſes, he could never re- 
tain his ſubjects in their duty; and implacable 
in his revenge, he could never reclaim them 
Ce. 
Cruel in his diſpoſition, his ambition ſwelled 
into abſolute dipotiſm, and the moſt intol- 
lerable tyranny. In ſhort, he ſeems to have 
been a compound of almoſt every vice that 
can diſgrace the dignity of human nature, 
without the mixture of a ſingle virtue, or 
good quality. But as there is no evil but 


what may be productive of ſome good, his 


reign, wicked as it certainly was, gave riſe 
to thoſe excellent characters, which form 
the baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
produced thoſe ineſtimable rights and privi- 
leges, which now diſtinguiſh this kingdom 


above all the nations of the earth. 
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i q A. D. N the death of kin John, Eng- | 
BE! 1216. land was involved in civil dil- 
„ Ch, cord, and diſſention univerſally 
th 1 ö prevailed. Lewis was already in poſſeſſion of 
4108 the me is, and more than one half of the 
11.088 realm; he was favoured by the majority of | 
14/080 the Engliſh barons, and ſupported by the whole | 
1.000% power of France. Henry, the heir and eldeſt | 
1148 ſon of John, being young and inexperienced, | 
1158 was alike incapable of guiding the reins of | 
1 government, or judging which of his ſubjects 
1 8} was beſt qualified for that important office. 
1 In chis critical ſituation of affairs, the wiſe 
{111008 and gallant earl of Pembroke, boldly feized 
. the helm of ſtate, anxious of delivering it from 
1 lawleſs uſurpation. He well knew that the | 
bh majority of the barons were diſpoſed to re- 
0 * nounce the intereſt of Lewis, and that the 
WT death of John had obviated all pretence for | 
Wl | oppoſition. He therefore called a council of | 
1s the barons, at which, all who adhered to the 
1 royal family, attended. Having convened 
0 this auguſt aſſembly, he placed young Henry 
— 11 in the midſt of them, ſaying, behold your 
1 king:“ and after a ſhort pauſe, thus ſeriouſly | 
11 remonſtrated, © My dear countsymen, though 
4 ve expreſſed a juſt reſentment againſt the 
% father of this prince, becauſe his conduct 


% was iniquitous, this little child is free from 


on the offender, add reaſon and revelation 
«© combine to inſtruct us, that the fon ſhall 
« not bear the iniquity of his father; we 
* ought therefore to compaſſionate the caſe 
of this infant king, and zealouſly to unite, 
„in driving Lewis, fon to the king of 
France, with his people, out of our land. 


* 


* the imputation of his father's guilt, Pu- 
niſhment can be inflicted, with juſtice, but | 
and, 
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our country, and break the reproachful 
chains of ſervile bondage. 

Ihe aſſembly, wrought on by this repreſen- 
tation, unanimouſly exclaimed. Let Henry 
be king, let Henry be king.” In conſequence 
of this approbation of the aſſembly, the earl 
of Pembroke conducted him to Glouceſter, 
where, on the feaſt of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
he was crowned in the church of St. Peter, by 
Gualo: the, pope's legate, aſſiſted by the bi- 


ſhops of Wincheſter, Bath, and Worceſter, 
None of the lay- nobility attended this ſo- 
lemnity, but the earls of. Cheſter, Pembroke, 
| and Ferrers, John Mareſchal, Philip de Al- 


biney,. and Savory de Mauleon, ho were all 
bled to aſfiſt at the coronation. In order to 


more generally to his intereſt; the young king 
took the cuſtomary oath, and, in particular, 
ſolemnly bound himſelf to perform every ar- 
ticle of the two charters granted by his father, 
with the greateſt punctuality. - . 45 


ance to their new ſovereign, and his perſon was 
committed to the guardianſhip of the earl of 
Pembroke, who acted as regent of the king · 
dom. This honourable and important office, 


greater abilities, or more inviolable honour, 
perhaps, none but himſelf could have 
| healed the wounds of his bleeding country. 


From his attachment to his late ſovereign, 
he was perfectly acquainted with the cauſe cf 
the troubles in which he was involved, and 


the intrigues of thoſe by whom they had 


been excited. Nor was he ignorant of the a- 
8 * verſion 


F \ 3 n 4 2 
„Thus ſhall we revive the ancient glory of 


of the late king's party that could be aſſem- 


quiet the minds of the people and attach them 


The barons then took the oath of allegi- 


could not have been conferred on a perſon of 
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| verſion, of the baron to the prince, whom 
they invited, or of their ſecret negotiations, 
for renouncing the intereſt of Lewis; from 
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year returned to London. While Lewis 
was endeavouring to avail himſelf of the 
king's death, the regent exerted his utmoſt 


whence he juſtly - concluded, that ſecurity of | efforts in ſupporting the pretenſions of his 


exemption from the penalties of rebellion, 
would effect a total diſſolution of the confe- 
deracy. He therefore notified, by circular 
letters, addreſſed to all the barons and cor 


N 


pupil. He 
ronation, and 


uainted the pope with his co- 
licited his 


| vour of a prince, encompaſled with foreign 


porations of the kingdom, the coronation of 


young Henry, and offered a general indem - 


nity, to all who ſhould return to their alle 
gianctdeQ. 11 | res. 
Such an affurance from a nobleman of eſta- 
bliſhed character, deeply impreſſed the mind 
of many of the confederate barons, who 
were more forcibly influenced by the ſentence 
of excommunication which had been iſſued out 
againſt Lewis and themſelves, . and by the 
legates expreſs orders repeated every Sunday. 
In the mean time, Lewis, in conſequence 
of the raſh vow he had- made, was carrying 
on the fiege of Dover caſtle, and had fre- 
quently endeavoured to corrupt the integrity 


of Hubert de Burgh; who nobly diſdained an 
ing 
mon 


his offers, and declared that he would de- 
fend the right of his young ſovereign, at the 
expence of his life and fortune. | 
Lewis, finding his fidelity incorruptible, 
and that he. was equally proof againſt his 
threats and promiſes, abandoned his enter- 
prize and returned to London. Having ſe- 


cured his intereſt in that metropolis, he in- 


veſted the caſtle of Herttord, - which ſurren- 


dered, after a faint reſiſtance. Robert Fitz- 
Walter, hereditary caſtellan of this fortreſs, 
demanded the cuſtody of- it, but had the 
mortification to hear-himſelf upbraided as a 
traitor, and fee the ernment of the for- 


freſs conferred on a Frenchman, and. the 


caſtle garrifoned with foreigners. 

The Engliſn were inflamed with indignation; 
when they found themſelves ſtripped 
inheritance by 
their king and country, and deemed unwor- 
thy to be truſted with any place of impor- 
tance. They now began to believe the truth 


of Meluns diſcovery on his death bed, and 
conſidered themſelves as victims, de . 


ſued his conqueſts, and about the end of the 
13 


e of their 
aliens, reviled as traitors to 


at Cambridge 


and domeſtic enemies. | 
Innocent, ever attentive to his own intereſt, . 
applied himſelf to the preſervation of Eng- 
land, as a part of St. Peter's patrimony. He 
empowered his legate to renew the excommus- - 
nication againſt Lewis and his adherents. The 
whole body of the clergy eſpouſed the royal 


cauſe, the French prince having incurred their 


diſpleaſure, by deftroying their poſſeſſions, ſo 
that Lewis readily conſented to a ſhort truce ; : 
duri 


, and demanded a ongation - 
of the truce, to which Lewis, on hearing that 
the pope intended to excommunicate him in 
full confiſtory; agreed; that he might have 


y © a9 of viſiting Paris, and obtain- - 


ey. | 
A. D. 1217. This ceſſation of hoſtilities 
was of great advantage to the king's party, as 
immediately on the departure of the French 
prince, the earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, War- 


renne, and the young earl Mareſchal, returned 


to their allegiance, and afterwards ated with 
great zeal in the ſervice of the young King. 
The legate, to excite others to follow their 


. example; offered to all who would embark in 
the royal cauſe; the ſame privileges with thoſe 
. who undertook a cruſade: TORT 45 


The cinque ports likewiſe declared in fa- 


vour of the young prince, and fitted out a 
fleet, with which they attacked Lewis in his 


return, and deſtroyed ſome veſſels; inſomuch, 
that incenſed at their conduct, when he land- 


ed at Sandwich, he reduced that town to - 


aſhes. The truce being now expired, the 
earl of Cheſter inveſted the caſtle of Mont 
Sorrel, in the county of Leiceſter, defended 
by a French garriſon; and Lewis. detached 
the earl of Perche, with an army of twenty 


thouſand men to ſuſtain the beſiegedt. 
Henry's party obſerving the approach of 
| Pp p the 


m his father, a ſupply of men and 


1 


protection in fa- 


which, he held a general aſſembly at 
Oxford, while the regent convoked another 
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the enemy, to whom they were greatly infe- 
rior in point of numbers, abandoned the ſiege 


daining to ſurvive the d 
| the ſwords of the enemy. 


with precipitation, and retired to Nottingham. | 


The count, elated with this ſucceſs, advanced, 
and inveſted the caſtle of Linooln, which was 


held for the king, though the town had - de- 


clared for the barons. As this was a place of 
ewe importance, the regent- determined to 

uccour it, though at the expence of an en- 
>" Accordingly, having. aſſembled 
his forces with great diligence and ſecrecy, he 
advanced as far as Newark, within twelve 


miles of Lincoln, before the count had the 


leaſt intimation of his approach. 
_ The French general thus ſurprized, called a 
council of war, when ſome of the moſt experi- 
enced officers, deemed it expedient to quit the 
town, in order to engage the earl of Pem- 
broke in the open plain, where their cavalry, 
in which their greateſt ſtrength conſiſted, 
could act with freedom and advantage. 
Though many of the officers diſapproved 
this reſolution, they were obliged to obey the 
orders of the count, and accordingly repaired 
to the different poſts that were aſſigned them. 


The place thus deſerted, the regent approach- . 


ed without oppoſition, and threw into the 
Caſtle a choice body of troops, under the 
command of Fulk de Breant, who, accord- 
ing to his inſtructions, ſallied out furiouſly 
on the beſiegers, while he himſelf aſſaulted 


one of the city gates. This double, and 


unexpected attack, threw the enemy into the 
utmoſt terror and conſternation, who were 
entangled for want of room, and ſaw them- 


ſelves charged with incredible impetuoſity; 


the legate having given, to animate the com- 
mon ſoldiers, abſolution, and full aſſurance 
of paradiſe, to all who ſhould fall in battle, 
againſt the enemies of the church; ſo that 


they behaved, in general, with ſurprizing ala- 
Unable to oppoſe the 


crity and reſolution. 
vigorous attacks of the royal army, they 
would fain have conſulted their ſafety, by a 
precipitate flight ; but the earl of Perche re- 
jected the expedient, as mean and inglorious, 


and at length, after ſurprizing efforts to rally 
his troops, and ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the 
Engliſh, ſeeing them totally routed, and diſ- 


— 


* 
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; ruſhed'upon 
— C. 132 7 99 * 


Many noblerden of the firſt diſtinction 
were taken priſoners, beſides a great number 
of eſquires and common foldiers. The town, 


which had long eſpouſed the cauſe of the 


barons, was abandoned to pillage, and the 
ſoldiers gained ſuch a vaſt! booty, that they 
diſtinguiſhed the pillage by the appellation of 

Een i rt IPRS Lk 94040 
This memorable conqueſt, which was gain- 
ed on the twentieth of May, was attended by 
many happy conſequences. The garriſon 
immediately abandoned the caſtle of Mont - 
Sorrel, which was inſtantly diſmantled, at the 


command of the regent. All the adjacent 


country, immediately ſubmitted to the royal 


army, and the regent, having appeaſed the 


tumults in the north, prepared to march to- 
the ſouthward, and attempt the reduction of 
London. ee, ee ee WERE 21 
Lewis, in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
had no other reſource than to apply to his fa- 
ther the king of France, to whom he now 
ſent for a large ſupply of men, money, and 
proviſion, repreſenting, that it would be im- 


poſſible for him to face the enemy in the field, 


or even quit the kingdom with ſafety. Philip, 
unwilling to embroil himſelf farther wich the 
pope, affected to diſclaim his proceedings, 
and publicly refuſed him compliance; but 
at the ſame time, permitted Blanche, his 


_ daughter-in-law, to equip an armament in her 


own name, for the relief of her huſband; 
and accordingly, a ſtrong fleet was prepared to 
tranſport a conſiderable army to England. 
The regent, was no ſooner informed of this 
expedition, than he ſent out a ſtrong fleet, 
under the command of Philip d'Albiney, and 


John de Mareſchal, to intercept them in their | 
paſſage, and prevent their debarkation in 


England. The French fleet ſoon appeared, 
and was attacked with ſuch fury by the Eng- 
liſh, that the greateſt part of their ſhips. were 
taken, and the reſt obliged to make for 
France, | Yi RP WON e 
This was a more terrible blow to Lewis 
than the late defeat” he had ſuſtained, Flis 
affairs were now irretrievably ruined ; he {aw 


- himſelf 


- 


A. D. 1218. 0 | A 15 


himſelf. ſhut up in a foreign country, without 
the moſt diſtant proſpect of receiving any re- 
inforcements, and was beſieged in the capital 
without the leaſt hope of making his eſcape. 
In this forlorn ſituation, he demanded an ho- 
nourable peace of the regent, in which all 

his allies ſhould be included. 
I be earl of Pembroke, willing to evade 3 an 
open rupture with the king of France, who. || 
would doubtleſs exert his power, in ſaying 
his ſon from ruin, readily complied wick is, | 
demand. 


eit 3140 


' Conferences were accordingly.« opened, and 


a treaty of peace concluded, on the following 
terms: That all the adherents of Lewis, ſhoul 


be reſtored to the eſtates and poſſeſſions ; be 


of ch 


enjoyed before the commencement, 


troubles; that the city of London ſhould bf 
tain her ancient A that all ine 


ners, taken ſince the arrival of Lewis, ſhould 


be releaſed, and commiſſioners appointed, to 
ſettle the terms on which the reſt ſhould be 


ranſomed or exchanged; that all the Engliſh, | 
without diſtinction, Who had reyolted againſt 


14 ſnould take the oath. of allegiance to. 


enry; that the hoſtages delivered. to Lewis, 
for the ranſom of priſoners, ſhould be fer at 


liberty, upon the ane of the money; 


that all places, 'tqwns, and caſtles, occupied 
P Lewis in By land, ſhould be ſurrendered 
to king He 
might be ET” in the treaty, up 
reſtoring all that he had, ſeized during 
war, the ſame reſtitution being, made to him 


by the Engliſh monarch ; that the prince of 


Wales, ſhould enjoy the benefit of the ſame 


ſtipulation; that Lewis ſhould relinquiſh all 


the iſles that were held in his name, Ty re- 
nounce the homage he had received from the 
Engliſh ſubjects; that all the ſums which were 
due to him, and the terms of paying which 
were fully expired, ſhould be regularly remit- 
ted; and that eccleſiaſtics ſhould enjoy the 
benefit of this treaty, not in their clerical ca- 


pacity, but only with reſpect to their law- 


fees. 

Beſides theſe public articles, Lewis engaged 
to employ his intereſt with his father, to 
procure the reſtoration of all the foreign do- 
minions ns belongin g to the crown of En gland, | 


4 


I} 


; that the king of . 


9 if 


HBNRY. IH * 


I: 


A. D. 1219 


andi in 55 * failure, to make reſtitution at 
his own acceſſion to the throne of France. 

This treaty being ſolemnly confirmed by 
the pope's legate, 0. received abſolution, 
and failed for France, after having borrowed 


five thouſand marks of the citizens of Lon- 


don, to pay his debts, and defray the expences 


of the voyage. Immediately on the embark- 


ation of Lewis, Henry made his public entry 


into London, amidſt the ſhouts and acclama- 


tions of the citizens, who, together with the 
noblemen then preſent, took the oath of al · 
legiance to their young ſovereign. But as. 
ſomething more was neceſſary to appeaſe the 
troubles of the nation which had been lon 

diſtracted by civil diſcord; the regent 19 1. 
himſelf to the improvement of that peace, 


| which he with great difficulty obtained. This 


proved a very arduous undertaking, as ſome 
of the nobility Jogked on the grants of John 
to be valid, as he died poſſeſſed of the regal 
power; and others, had received from hi m. 
rants of eſtates, which the late treaty obliged 
im to reſtore. This created many debates 
in the council, as well as excited perſonal ani- 
moſities among the noblemen, who, during 
the late diſputes, had eſpouſed the intereſt of 
different parties. 
A. D. 1218. In order to reconcile all dif- 


ferences that might ariſe on theſe accounts, 


the regent ordered writs to be iſſued out, di- 
rected to all the ſheriffs in England, enjoining 
them to proclaim the two charters of king 


John, and to exact an oath from all perſons, . 
that they would obſerve them with the great- 
The earl of Pembroke, | 


' whoſe whole conduct ſeems to have been in- 


eſt punctuallity. 


fluenced by a genuine ſpirit of patriotiſm, in 


order to ſpare the expence that would ive 
attended the reduction of Llewellyn, prince 


of Wales, propoſed honourable terms of ae- 


commodation, to which that prince. acceded, 5 
and was afterwards abſolved by the legate, at at 
This was the laſt ex- 
ertion of legatine power, by Gualo, who was 


the earl's interceſſion. 


recalled by Honorious, ſucceſſor to Innocent, 
Pandulph being veſted. with that offce. 

4 D. 1219. While the regent was acting 
with ſo muck prudence and diſcretion, in ap- 
Pealing che eee of the nation, it 1719 
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be eaſily conceived that his death, which hap- ¶ potnpbus ceremony was performed in the pre. 

pened che beginning of this year, was oy ' ſence of the King, and Pandulph, the _ 
ſidered as an irreparable loſs, It was the pe- legate, ſurrounded by a vaſt multitude, many 

culiar happineſs of this truly noble man, to of whom came from foreign parts, meerly to 
reconcile the maxims of policy, to the ſtricteſt || be ſpectators of ſo'ridiculous a folemnity.  -. 
rules of juſtice, and the unhappineſs of his |} In the mean time, the earl of Albematle, 
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ceeding with the greateſt lenity and modera- 


tion, and endeavouring by every prudent 
meaſure to ſooth the minds of the people. 
Immediately after the king's coronation, 
which was repeated on account of its not 
having been ſolemnized before with the uſual 
ſolemnities. Henry ſet out with the regent, 


This imperious nobleman, refuſed to reſign 
his employment, and put himfelf in a poſture 
of defence ; but hearing of the concurrence 


A. D. 1221 Having performed this cir- 
cuit, the young king returned to London, 
where, with his own hands, he laid the firſt 
None of the new abbey- church of Weſtmin- 


of the architecture of that age. About the 


of gold, adorned with precious ſtones. This 


* 


— 


. 


iv | country, that the young prince loſt ſo faith- diſguſted at the loſs of his caſtle of Rocking 
WY ful a guardian, and wife a preceptor, before || ham, fortified himſelf in his caſtle of Biham, 
0 — 1 he had time to imbibe his excellent inſtruc- and acted in a lawleſs and oppreſſive manner. 
i * . . . . . # N \ PF: , 1 | . 7 WE p | 
1 tions, and imitate his ſhining example. He In conſequence of this behaviour, the regent 
114 YM! | was ſucceeded by William de Roches, biſhop | ſummoned him to ap before the parlia- 
| | 1} ft of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, who || ment at Weſtminſter ; but inſtead of obeying 
4136 ſo gallantly defended Dover-caſtle, was cre- || the citation, he attacked and ſurprized the. 
111 1 | 2 f 1 ſti . of H. | | 755 ö | . 4 . We T ” F. "I 
wy ated chief juſticiary of the realm. I caſtle of Fotheringay, in Northamptonſhire, 
+1 A. D. 1220. The new regent ſeems, in || He then returned to Biham, where he com- 
1 | the adminiſtration of public affairs, to have || pelled all tradeſmen and merchants, to pur- 
177 11 | . 4 BER 7 | bs 0 | 8 1 N , | 
168 followed the plan of his predeceſſors, pro- |} chaſe his paſſports, on pain of being plun- 
dered of their eee 


The parliament, informed of theſe rebellious. 
proceedings, immediately collected an army 
to beſiege his caſtle, and puniſh the traitor- 
with all the rigour of the law. The earl, ap- 
prized of the approach of the king's forces, 
retired into the north; leaving the caſtle of 


: 
, 
N 
| 
| 
| 


| ed fome turbulent people, who embraced'e- 
very occaſion of railing diſturbances; nor was: 
extingmſhed as- 


on a progreſs through the different counties || Biham to a governor, who did not ſurrender, 

of the Ein acer, in order to examine the con- till reduced to the utmoſt extremity; The 

duct of the ſervants of the crown, and remove || rebel, at length, through the mediation of the 

il ſuch governors, as were thought averſe to || archbiſhop of York, effected a reconciliation 

i the preſent adminiſtration. None of theſe |} with the regent, of whom he obtained forgiv- 

Vi oppoſed the king's meaſures, except William || neſs, in conſideration of his ſervices to the 

pat de Albemarle, caſtellan of Rockingham, || late king. Notwithſtanding the great care 

1 who had arrogated a kind of ſovereignty, and || which the late miniſtry had taken to appeaſe 

N affected to deſpiſe the laws of government. || the troubles of the nation; there ſtill remain 
* 


the party of Lewis entirely 


. of the neighbouring governors with the king's || appears from the following circumſtanee, 
bit party, he thought proper ro ſurrender on ca- The citizens of London, having obtained 
i pitulation. — HaTER: | the prize in a wreſtling match, a ſteward- 


belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter, one 
of the combatants, piqued at the glory he had 
| loft, and determined to revenge the diſgrace, 


5 . 


ptopoſed a ſecond conteſt, and a ram, as the 


ſter, which remains to this day, a monument prize of the victor. The Londoners; WHO 


flocked to the place of diverſion, - were ſud- 


1 ſame time, cardinal Langton, archbiſhop If denly attacked by the ſteward; and a band 
1 q of Canterbury, transferred the body-of Tho- of armed. ruftics, by whom, being ' cruelly - 
'78 mas Becket, from the ſtone coffin, and vault || maimed” and wounded; they were obliged to 
. in which it was firſt-interred, to a rich ſfrine f fly for refuge into the city. The general 
11 


body of the inhabitants, enraged at this inſult, 
| : took 


- 


* 


A. D . . 1 222. 


took to their arms in a tumultuous manner, 


determined to be revenged on the perfidious 
ſteward. Serle, the mayor, endeavoured to 
appeaſe the mob, and referred them to the 
A for ſatisfaction; but this moderate ex- 
pedient was rejected at the inſtigation of Con- 
ſtantine Fitz Arnulf, a rich, factious and po- 
ular citizen, who had been a zealous partizan 
of the barons. „ 
This incendiary, 
oters, and enflamed their paſſions to a degree 
of fury, propoſed that they ſhould march a- 


# 


gainſt the abbot and his ſteward, and level | 


their houſes with the ground. The mob rea- 
dily embracing the propoſal, proceeded to 
Wincheſter, and having demoliſhed ſeveral 
houſes belonging to the abbey, returned in 
triumph to the city. 


having harangued the ri- 


* 1 * 2 * N * — * rg 4 ' * * 
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This ſeditious ſpirit was now become ſo 


prevalent, that the government found it ne- 
ceſſary to prevent its further growth; in con- 
ſequence of whieh, Conſtantine and ſeveral 
of the ringleaders, were ſeized and brought 


to trial. Conſtantine attempted to juſtify his 


conduct, with matchleſs impudence, declaring, 
that he would repeat the ſame conduct on a 
like occaſion. He was thus emboldened, by 
a vain preſumption on the ſecurity which had 
been ſtipulated in favour of the adherents of 
Lewis; but the juſticiary informed him, that 
no benefit accrued from that ſtipulation to 
rioters, and that he, with his chief accom- 
plices, ſnould be hanged the next morning; 
a ſentence which was punctually executed, 
notwithſtanding, an offer of fifteen thouſand 
marks of ſilver for his ranſome. Many of the 
rioters were puniſhed with the amputation of 
their hands and feet, and the king expreſſed 
his reſentment of this behaviour, by diſpla- 
cing the magiſtrates, and ſubſtituting others 
by his ſole authority. 0k 
A. D. 1222. Though theſe proceedings of 
the adminiſtration, were manifeſtly repugnant 
to the charters, which had been ſo lately con- 
firmed, raiſedan univerſal clamour amongſt the 
People; the royal power was ſo abſolute at this 
period, that the king exacted hoſtages, for the 


peaceable behaviour of the citizens; and the 


Corporation obliged themſelves, by an authen- 
tic deed, to deliver them upon demand. 
13 


| 


virtue of the 


Such was the averſion in general to the late 
meaſures, that in a great council held on an 
important occaſion, the king was deſired to. 


confirm the rights and privileges, to the ob 
ſervance of which he had ſolemnly ſworn. 


The court had, ſince the death of the earl 


of Pembroke, adopted new maxims; and 
when this addreſs was preſented to the king, 


William Briwere replied, that it was unreaſon- 
able to demand the execution of charters,. 
extorted by force. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, offended at this raſh reply, obſerved, 

Mc king, he would not pre-- 
the kingdom. 


Aclared it was his fixed reſolution 


gs declaration, ſent orders to- 
all the ſheriffs in the kingdom, to. ſee them- 


carried into execution. 


A. D. 1223. Philip Auguſtus, kin 
France, dying on the fourteenth cf July, 
Henry's council ſent over ambaſſadors to con- 
gratulate Lewis on his acceſſion to the throne, 
and remind him of the promiſe he had made, 
reſpecting Normandy; but the French mo- 
narch informed them, that he conſidered him- 
ſelf as freed from that obligation, by Henry's 


infringement of the articles of the treaty in- 
the affair of Conſtantine, and neglect of re- 
ſtoring the ancient laws, purſuant to the 


charters; adding farther, that he deſigned to 
renew his claim to the throne of England, in 


i Song | | 
This diſpoſition of the French court was 


the more alarming, as England was in no con- 


dition. to carry on a war; at a time, when 
the revenue of the crown was impaired by 
many alienations, the king a minor, and the 


harmony of government diſturbed by à fac- 


tious and turbulent nobility, actuated by ſel-- 


fiſh and intereſted motives. 


Many of the barons likewiſe, enraged againſt 
Hubert de Burgh for being acceſſary to the 
late act for reſuming the lands and caſtles of 
the crown, determined, if poſſible, to deprive 


him of his authority. In order to accompliſh. 
their deſign, they ſent Peter, biſnop of Win- 
cheſter, an implacable enemy to Hubert, to 


Qqq 


. 


A. D. 1223. 235 


>.every article of the charters, and. 


of 


grant he had received from the 


ſollicit: 
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Henry of full age, and authorizing him to 
take the government into his own hands; and 


enjoining thoſe who held any offices of ſtate, 


to reſign them into the king's hands, that he 


might diſpoſe of them as he ſhould think. 


proper. | | 
The pontiff granted the requeſt of the bi- 


Thop without heſitation ; but Henry, in con- 


ſequence. of a mandate from his Holineſs, 


was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of the caſtles, than 


Burgh's governments was reſtored. The prin- 
cipal malecontents, were the earls of Cheſter 
and Albemarle, Fulk de Breant, and Robert 


de Vipont, who, with ſome other diſcontented 
barons, held a meeting at Leiceſter, to con- 
cert meaſures for carrying their rebellious 
projects into execution; when the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury and his ſuffragans, pronounced 


ſentence of excommunication on all diſturbers 


of the public peace, and particularly thoſe 


who refuſed to reſign the caſtles belonging to 
the crown, which were then in their cuſtody. 

This ſpirited and vigorous meaſure had the 
deſired effect; the conſpirators, ſtruck with 
the apprehenſion of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, re- 
paired to Northampton, reſigned the lands, 
caſtles, and honours which belonged to the 
crown, and renewed their oaths of allegiance 
to their ſovereign. 

A. D. 1224. This tranquillity, however, 
was but of ſhort continuance, being inter- 
rupted by the unbounded ambition of Fulk 


de Breant, who had lately ſeized the lands of 


ſeveral freeholders, whom he ejected without 
legal proceſs, and appropriated to himſelf, 
ſome paſture ground that was farmerly com- 
mon. | | 
The perſons he had ejected ſued him for 
the recovery of their rights, and he was a- 
merced in one hundred pounds fterling, in 


lieu of damages to the people whom he had 
oppreſſed. Enraged at this determination, 


he endeavoured to apprehend the judges; 


| 
ö 
ö 
| 
| 


4 


| friends, William de Breant was hanged, to- 


two of whom eſcaped, but the third being 
taken, was committed to cloſe confinement. 


- 


indignity. 


in Bedford. caſtle, and treated with the utmoſt . 


The king was then holding a great council 


at Northampton, who determined to puniſh 


— 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. A D. 1225. 
ſollicit 2 bull from the pontiff, N declaring | { ſo notorious a-delinquent, ſummoned him to | 


ſurrender ; but inſtead of obeying, he retired 
into Wales, and left the caſtle to the char 
of his brother, who, after a deſperate re. 
ance was obliged to ſurrender. _. 
Notwithſtanding the interceſſion of his 


ether with four and twenty knights, and the 
ortreſs itſelf levelled to the ground. Fulk, 


bw eg in his deſigns, had recourſe to 
the 
of the 


ing's clemency, through the interceſſion 
dimop of Coventry; and Henry, in 
conſideration of paſt ſervices, granted him his 
life, but confiſcated his eſtate, and baniſned 
him the kingdom. N 
A. D. 1225. The king of France now 
proceeded in his conqueſts without interrup- 
tion; in order, therefore, to oppoſe his pro- 
greſs, Henry determined to ſend an army to 
the continent, and to defray the expences of 
this expedition, laid a tax of one fifteenth 
upon all moveables throughout the kingdom. 
T he people ſubmitted to this impoſition with 
great alacrity, as the two charters were again 
confirmed by Henry, who was now in the 
eighteenth year of his age. The Ciſtertians 
added a free gift of two thouſand marks ; and 
the Jews preſented the king with five thou- 
ſand for his favour and protection. Thus 
ſupplied, Henry equipped an armament for 
an expedition into Guienne, under the com- 
mand of his brother Richard, who had re- 
duced ſeveral places ; but hearing that the 
main army of the French was advancing. to 
give him battle, he retreated, and through 
the interpoſition of the pope, a truce was con- 
cluded for three years. 
While theſe things were tranſacting in 
Guienne, the pope, not ſatisfied with his ſu- 
periority over England, propoſed that two 
prebends in every cathedral, and as many 
cells in every convent in England, ſhould be 
allotted for the uſe of the court of Rome. 
This ſtrange propoſal was laid before the 
Engliſh prelates and nobility, by Otho, the 
pope's legate, who met with ſuch a reception, 


as at one mortified his pride, and diſappointed 


his avarice, for the council, regardleſs of his 
repreſentation, broke up, without ſo much as 
conferring on the ſubject, ny 
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A. D. 1226. 
Thus baffled in his attempt on the council, 
he made a progreſs through the northern 


ſuch a manner, that the people in general, 


complaining to the pope, he was recalled, 
in order to avoid exaſperating the Engliſh at 
ſuch a juncture. At the ſame time, the pon- 
tiff deputed the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
demand a poſitive anſwer to the propoſal he 
had madle by his legate. 
Langton obeyed the mandate, and the king, 
withgut the advice of the prelates, declared, that 
as the affair concerned all the powers in Chriſt- 


endom, he would conform to the reſolutions 


of the other potentates. During theſe tranſ- 
actions, Lewis, king of France, was poiſoned by 
the count de Champagne, and ſucceeded b 
his ſon Lewis IX. under the guardianſhip of 
Blanche, of Caſtile, who was alſo declared re- 
gent of the kingdom. - ____ 

A. D. 1226. The young king, now tranſact- 
ed an affair that much detracted from his popu- 
larity, and afforded a cauſe for a general diſguſt. 
This was an order which he ſent to all the 
ſheriffs in England, to enjoin ſuch as enjoyed 
eſtates and honours, to produce their charters, 
and to pay a fine for having them renewed 
and confirmed. The odium which the juſti- 
ciary incurred by this meaſure, was greatly 


increaſed by the death of the earl of Saliſpury, 


natural ſon to Henry the II. who being con- 
ſidered as a rival in power to Hubert, in whoſe 
houſe he was ſeized with a lan 
temper, which ended with his life; a general 
opinion prevailed, that he had been poiſoned 
at his inſtigation. WE A Rs "EEE 
| Theſe proceedings prejudiced the people 
both againſt the king and the miniſter, whoſe 
arbitrary maxims they were perſuaded, tended 
not to the intereſt of the public, and there- 
fore ought to be diſcountenanced by the pub- 
lic voice. af | 1 
The influence of the juſticiary with Henry 
was ſo powerful, that impatient of a rival, 
he prevailed on him to diſmiſs the biſhop of 


Wincheſter from his - councils, and accor- 


dingly, that prelate was ordered to retire to 
his dioceſe. After his departure, Hubert 
perſuaded the king, to render himſelf inde- 


| 
| 
| 
J 


iſhing diſ- 


HENRY III. 


[ 


counties, where, under pretence of the right | 
of procurations, he fleeced the churches in 


| 
| 


A. D. 1228 -243 


pendent of thoſe reſtrictions that controuled 
Fm in his adminiſtration, and aſſume a deſ- 
potic 
diſpoſition of the king, at the inſtance of 


| Hubert, he exacted five thouſand marks from 


| 


his own houſe. 


the city of London, on pretence of that 
community's having lent the like ſum to Lewis, 


vhen he left the kingdom. He alſo exacted 


from Northampton, twelve thouſand pounds 
ſterling, on various frivolous pretences, and 
extorted large ſums from the monaſteries, not- 
withſtanding their appeals to the pontiff; but 
that by which he incurred a general odiom, 


was the unexpected revocation of the two 


charters, which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to 


obſerve, and now renounced, alledging the 


invalidity of an act paſſed in his minority. 
In the midſt of an univerſal clamour on 


theſe occaſions, prince Richard returned to 


England, and demandedof one Waleran Ties, 


a German, reſtitution for a manor in Corn 


wall, which he had ſeized in his abſence. 
The German, inſtead of complying with the 


demand, complained to the king, who or- 


dered his brother to reſtore the lands in diſ- 
pute, or immediately quit the kingdom. 
Richard boldly replied, that he would abide 
by the deciſion . of his peers ; and retired to 


to arreſt him without delay, but while he 
heſitated, Richard ſet out for Marlborough, 
where he communicated the tranſaction to 


the earl of Pembroke, who approving his 


behaviour, undertook to form an aſlociation 


to vindicate his right. 


With this view, letters were immediately 


diſpatched to divers powerful noblemen, who 


aſſembled at Stamford ; and ſent a meſſage 
to his majeſty, requiring him to make reſ- 
titution to his brother, and confirm their 


charters and priviliges. Henry was obliged 


to comply, call a council at Northampton, 


and promiſe the barons to redreſs the griev- 


ances of the nation. This conceſſion induced 


them to lay aſide their deſigns, and return to 


their allegiance. 


A. D. 1228. The archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury dying on the ninth of July, the monks 


of Chriſt-church, choſe one of their brothers, 


called Walter de Hemiſham, to ſucceed him, 


without 


">? 


wer. This advice agreeing with tbe 


Hubert, adviſed the king 
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of his dominions on the continent. 


ces into Bretagne. 
was fruſtrated by impolitic conduct, and Hen- 


— 


AHISTORT of ENGLAND. 


226 A. D. 1229.4 


without even Jamariding: the king's petmi: | 
fion. Henry, incenſed at their proceedings, 
refuſed to confirm his election; and agents 
were diſpatched with appeals to Rome, "nl | 
the popes having examined the merits of the | 
cauſe 

nomination of another archbiſhop to himſelf. 
All the Engliſh envoys, concurred in recom- 


mending Richard le Grant, chancellor of 


Lincoln, who was accordingly appointed by 
the pope, and conſecrated at Canterbury, by 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, before he . re- 


ceived the pall. 


A. D. 1229. In conſequence of the pope 8 
compliance with the requeſt of the envoys, 
one Seagrave came from Rome to collect the 
tenths of all moveables throughout the na- 
tion, that had been ſtipulated for the pontiff*s 
conſenting to the nomination of Richard. A 
meeting of the nobility being called, on the 
arrival of Seagrave, the members were aſto- 
niſned at the propoſal, but as a mark of re- 
ſpect to his holineſs, agreed to grant him a 
donation, without proceeding to a minute en- 
quiry into the effects of individuals. 

Amidſt this general acquieſcence with ſo 
exorbitant a demand; the earl of Cheſter no- 
bly aſſerted his independence, inſiſted on his 
prerogative of Paleſtine, and forbad the nun- 
cio, or any of his agents to ſet foot within 
his territories, at their peril. The collection 
of this tax was hardly finiſned, when the king 
demanded freſh ſubſidies, to enable him to 
proſecute a war in France, for the recovery 
But after 


a numerous army had been collected from all 


parts of the . the expedition was 
prevented through a want of money to pay 


the ſoldiers. 

A. D. 1230. Henry, having at length le- 
vied a ſcuttage towards defraying the expen- 
ces of another armament, tranſported his for- 
But the whole attempt 


ry, having exhauſted his finances abroad, re- 
turned to England, and again demanded ſub- 


ſidies, which a generous council granted to 


his indigence. 


During the abſence of the king, Lewis, 


, annulled the election, and reſerved the- 
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| renewing his incurſions, and having 
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| that country, eſcaped W 1 
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prince of Wales, took an opportunity for 
commit. 
n the borders of 
r | into = 


| ted many depredations 


own territories. 


Henry, therefore, bet into Wales, at 


the head of à numerous army, but meeting 
with ſome difficulties, and much oppoſition, 
retreated without having reduced the enemy, 
or done any thing worthy of notice. 

A. D. 1231. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 


paying the debt of nature in the courſe of this 


year, the monks choſe Ralph de Neville, biſnop 
of Chicheſter, and chancellor, for his ſucceſſor, 
and Henry ſo approved their choice, that he 
put him in immediate poſſeſſion of the tem- 
poralities of the ſee; yet he could not obtain 
the confirmation of the pe, who ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected, that, ſhould he be advanced to the 
primacy, he would endeavour to detach the- 
Engliſh church from its dependence on the 
holy ſee. | 

The 
null, and ordered the monks to chuſe another, 
and afterwards a third, who was alfo rejected; 


but at laſt, they elected Edmund, treaſurer 


of the church of Saliſbury, Who being cho- 
ſen by recommendation of the pope, was du- 
ly confirmed. This exertion of deſpotiſm in 
the court of Rome, excited a general cla- 


mour throughout the kingdom, againſt the 


practice of beſtowing the benefices upon Ita- 
lian prieſts, and inhibiting the biſhops to pre- 


pontiff therefore detlared his election 


ſent natives, until foreigners ſhould be p re 


ferred. Aſſociations were immediately "Long 
ed and circular letters ſent to the biſhops and 
chapters, warning them againſt favouring ſuch- 
practices, on pain of having their houſes burn- 
ed, and their farms deſtroyed, 

Cincio, a Roman clergyman, and preben- 


Albans, by a number of 
men in maſks, who confined him for five- 
weeks, and obliged him to pay a very conſi- 
derable ſum for bis liberty. The barns of the 
Italian clergy were broke open, and their meal 
either given to the poor, or ſold in public; 


dary of St. Paul's, was ſeized in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. 


and when the magiſtrates interpoſed, counter- 


feit wanne, were produced by ner rioters, 


who 
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A. D. 1232. 


who generally appea 
four core, on ſuch 3 


$98 7 * R ur 
ared to * number of 


ſuffering his deminions to Þs ravaged: 


by a 
handful of banditti. When Henry 


inform- 


i = pope, alarmed-ar the * of cheſs ed him, that his finances'were not adequate 


outrages, wrote-a letter to the king, 
ing the good offices which himſelf and his pre- 
deceſſors had done him, and inſiſting that he 
would inflict an exemplary puniſhment on the 
delinquents, otherwiſe. he would excommuni- | 
cate his perſon, and lay his kingdom under an 
interdict. Henry, alarmed at theſe menac es, 
appointed inquiſitions in different parts of the 
kingdom, and it ſoon appeared, that they had 
been countenanced by all ranks and N 
of people. 
A. D. 1232. In the courſe of theſe inqaifh- 
tions, one Robert de Twange, a gallant young 
knight, who, under the fictious name of W. 
Wither, had headed the rioters, appeared i in 
the king's preſence, and owned himſelf the 
ringleader in all the expeditions againſt the 
Italians, who, he alledged, had endeavoured 


to deprive him of the only patronage he en- 


joyed. The king was ſo charmed with this 


frank and ingenuous confeſſion, that he readi- 


ly forgave him, and as ſentence of excommu- 
nication had been denounced againſt all con- 
cerned in thoſe riots, he ſent him to Rome 
with letters recommending him do the e F 
indulgence. 

Though the confeſſion of this young knight 
exculpated Hubert; · his profeſſed enemy, Pe- 
ter de Roches, biſhop of Winceſter, inſinu- 
ated to the pope, that the juſticiary was actu- 
ally concerned in the late diſturbances, and by 
that means added the influence of his holineſs, 
to the confederacy already formed againſt Hu- 

bert. The juſticiary's enemies perceiving the 
fickle temper of the king, by n EX] 
character and conduct of his . miniſter, 
vailed on his majeſty to recall the biſhop © ot 
Wincheſter to court. 

The firſt ſtep he took was to | infindate him- 
{elf into the good graces of Henry, which 
having effected, he filled the vacant poſts with 
his adherents, and while he ſtrengthened his 
own party, weakened that of the juſticiary. 


ſions into the Engliſh territories, the biſhoj 

repreſented to the king, the diſgrace 4 

would reſult to him for 2 e and 
85. 


— 


nt | 


| 


The Welſh having lately made ſome incur- | 


| 


of the genera 


— — — 


court, this artful prelate 


to the expences of his houſhold, much leſs 
to the charges of war; Peter took occa- 
ſion to inveigh againſt the conduct of the 
prime miniſter, affirming, that his revenues 
were embezzled; that the wardſhips of the 
crown were beſtowed on individuals; that the 
income of vacant benefices were intercepted, - 
as well as that reverting to the crown, b 
death or confiſeation; adding, that by mean 
of honeſt officers and Hy; he Ie. 
like his predeceſſors, keep his coffers always 
full, and his power conſequently independent 
| aſſembly. 

An enquiry was therefore made into the. 
accounts of ſheriffs and all officers of the re- 
venue, in con ce of which, ſome frauds 
were detected; Ralph Brito, treaſurer of the 
chamber, was fined in a thouſand pounds, arid 
his poſt beſtowed upon Peter de Rivaux, 
nephew to the biſhop of Wincheſter. Haring 
removed the des Bae of Hubert fro 
prevailed with the 
king, to diveſt him of his office of; juſticiaty, 
and confer it on Stephen de Seagrave, one 
of his principal adherents. | 

In the-mean time, Hubert having received 
intimation, that Peter had formed a : deſign of 
bringing him to an ignominious death, fled 
to the priory of Merton, in Surry, where he 
took ſanctuary ; ahd Henry, whoſe reſentment 

inſt him was now as furious, as his con- . 
Kderice 3 in him had been implicit, ordered the 
mayor of London to force him from his re- 
treat, either dead or alive. 

The king's command being deliyered in the 
evening, Roger Duke, the mayor, aſſembled 
the populace with the alarm bell, and having 
acquainted them with the purport of his ma- 

jeſty's command, directed them to be ready 
to march the next morning, to execute. the 
king's order. This direction was 1 
grateful to the mob, who retained an imp} 


cable hatred againſt Hubert, ever ſince the 
of theit Furie leader Confſtan- 


executi 
tine, and therefore chearfully diſperſed, 
make preparations for the enterprie. 


.o 


Mean while, ſome worthy citizens, Who 
WEL 


ſeem 
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1 ſeem to have juſter notions of order and good one hand, and a conſecrated wafer in the 

. government, than either the king, his coun- || other ; which having wreſted from him, he 

1 cil, or the mayor, repaired to the biſhop 'of || Was out by. violence, and conveyed 

MR Wiacheſter, in Southwark, in order to, aſk || to priſon like a common felon. Next day, 
1 


his advice in this dilemma. They repreſented || Roger, biſhop of London, repaired to court, 
to him the danger that might enſue, not only 4. to complain of this breach of the church's 
to the church of Merton, but even the city | privileges, and threatened to excommunicate 
15 itſelf, from the ungovetned rage of a licen- all concerned in it, unleſs Hubert was imme - 
1 tious multitude. The prelate, inſtead of || diately releaſed. e 
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4; acting with prudence and moderation becom- | In compliance with the prerogative of the 
17 ing his character, told them, that whatever || church, Hubert was re- conveyed to the cha- 
15 might be the conſequence, the king's com- pel ; but Henry, piqued at the biſhop's pre- 
1 Ti by: 8 UE a. * 4 
1 mand mult be obeyed. 9 4 ſumption, ordered the ſheriffs . of Hertford 
1 Prompted by the encouragement of the pre- || and Eſſex to raiſe the populace of thoſe coun- 
1 late as well as their reſentment, the mob, to || ties, beſet the place in ſuch a manner, that he 
16 I the amount of twenty thouſand men, march- || could neither eſcape, or receive ſuſtenance, 
Wh! | ed out in the morning, armed, towards the || and offer him only the alternative of perpe- 
r church of Merton, where Hubert was kneel- || tual impriſonment, perpetual exile, or a con- 
18 ing before the altar, expecting his fate, with || feſſion of his treaſon.  _ 
1 great fortitude and reſolution. But happily || But Hubert, conſcious of his own inno- 
2 Hubert and the public peace, ſome mem- || cence, refuſed to accept ſuch inglorious terms, 
| 1 bers of the king's council had more prudence || and after remaining in the chapel a whole 
1 and diſcretion than the biſhop of Winche- month, and labouring under great want of 


ſter. The earl of Cheſter, though a pro- || the common neceſſaries of life, ſurrendered 


„ felled enemy to Hubert, prevailed on the || himſelf to the ſheriffs, who delivered him up 
WW King, to obviate a reproach, he would in- || to the conſtable: of the tower. During his 
oF evitably incur from ſuch tumultuous, as well || confinement, the king, informed that he had 
15 as ungrateful proceedings, guns anobleman, || depoſited a conſiderable ſum of money in the 
its whoſe whole life had been devoted to the ſer- || hands of the templars, demanded it of the 
Wo vice of himſelf and family.  — || maſter, who refuſed to comply without Hu- 
* | | In conſequence of the earls remonſtrances, || bert's order, which was immediately granted. 
nd the king diſpatched a counter-order to the || This unreſerved compliance, appeaſed the in- 

| mayor of London, which, by the care of the || dignation of Henry, who now declared, he 


_ biſhop of Wincheſter, arrived time enough to | would never conſent to the death of a noble- 
| prevent miſchief, and the mob returned to || man, to whom he and his father owed ſuch 
| London, much chagrined at their diſappoint - ¶ important obligations. He therefore liſtened 
; ment. "RE; | | to terms of accommodation, and Hubert, 
1 The archbiſhop of Dublin, who never de- || after conveying to Henry all the lands he held 
wy ſerted Hubert in his diſtreſs, prevailed with || of the crown, was permitted to enjoy the 
the king to grant him time to prepare for his || reſt of his fortunes. 3 4 
trial. Relying on the protection of this in- | A. D. 1233 The artful prelate, having 
| | dulgence, he ſet out for St. Edmundſbury, on || thus deſtroyed the intereſt of Hubert, and 
Will a vilit to his wife, and Henry, imagining that || engroſſed the confidence of his maſter, ad- 
Wall | he intended to make his eſcape, ſent a detach- | vita him, as few of the Engliſh nobility 
wil ment of three hundred men, under the com- || were well affected to his perſon and govert- 
mand of Geoffrey de Craucombe, to appre- || ment, to leſſen their power and influence, by 
hend, and commit him cloſe priſoner to the || depriving them of their lucrative poſts 
tower. The party detached, found Hubert | employments, which he might beſtow on fo- 
In the chapel of Brentwood, with a crofs in || reigners, and thereby ſecure __— —_— 
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ſubmiſfon to his pleaſute. Henry, like a 


; embraced his council 


carded ſo ſuddenly, 
had hardly any counſellors about his 


grave 1 + juſticiary, e 
miniſtration. At len 
broke, at the in 


the earl of Pem- 


herence to ſtrangers,. and told the king, that 


his attachment to foreigners, alienated the af- | 


fections of his ſubjects, and mult, if perſiſted 


in, be attended with dangerous conſequences, | 


frankly aſſuring him, that ſhould he continue 
to laviſh his favours on foreigners,. the barons 
would be obliged to concert ſome. meaſures 
for delivering the nation from cheſe We 


interlo 
t Wincheſter, = was preſent 


The arrogan 
when the barons came to prefer their com- 
plaint, replied, with his uſual aſſurance, that 
the king might 


pleaſed, for che defence of his crown, and, 


E if thoſe already in England were not ſuf- | 


of the Engliſh. no- 
bility, openly complained of this umzuſt ad- 


call in what foreigners he 
cated, and given to foreign mercenaries. 
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en een all kis councils; and the expul- 
ſion of his foreign aſſiſtants from the king - 


weak prince, believed b rear 


All the members. of th n were dit. transfer the crown of Ee 


that in ſhort time, the | 


Ki 

2 exc biſhop of Wincheſter, and || 
any rainy 2 together with Seas |} tory 
roſſed the whole ad- 


ficient, others ſhiould. be en invited | 


over for that purpoſeee. 
Such a haughty and 


enflamed the-reſentment of the Engliſh ba- 


began to form aſſociations, binding themſelves 
by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to ſupport each 


other in the defence of their liberties, at the | 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, while the 
biſhop. of Wincheſter, .. affected to deſpiſe | 
on his foreign || 
| ſed the biſhops to ſuch a degree, that they roſe 


their -reſentment,,.. 


friends, who aln oſt weber 
Funn J 


more Ring 


Oxford, the barons were ſummoned to attend, 
but refuſed to e themſelves to the inſults 
and treachery of perfidious foreigners. They 
received. a 
promiſes, that their grievances ſhould be re- 


_ dreſſed; but hearing that freſh ſwarms of | 


aliens arrived daily, with military accoutre- 
- ments, they ſent a deputation to the king, in- 
HGiting on e-removal. of the biſhop. of Win- 


— 


A e app "LIVER to be held at 


ond and third ſummons, with 


met at Weſtminſter, and earneſtly beſoug 
# 3 | 
| claimed 
rons, who forthwith retired from court, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to juſtify 


cate all the king 
when Wincheſter told them, he was exempted 


* <- 
* - 
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dom; otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to 
agland, to ſome 


—_ more ene, of fach- an nn 


is, 4 himſelf Was A at * perem i 
9 but the prelate ſoon diſſ „ 
led his fears, by magnifying his own military 
capacity, and adviſed him to reduce his re- 
bellious ſubjects by force of arms. Accord - 
ingly, all the barons that ſtill continued about 
the court, were treated as enemies to their 


country, and obliged to give men for their 


ble behaviour. 
The earl Mareſchal, having tens intel- 
—— of a treacherous deſign againſt his 
life, retired into Wales; and as the abſence 
of this nobleman, prevented the other barons 
from coming to any reſolution, the king, with 
the advice of Wincheſter, ſummoned all his 
military tenants to meet him in arms at Glou- 


ceſter, on the fourteenth of Auguſt, and the 
barons, refuſing to obey 


the citation, were 
proſcribed as traitors, and their eſtates confiſ- 


The parliament, in which all the grievances 
of the nation were propoſed to be redreſſed, 
ht the 
king to be reconciled to his barons, and ex- 
againſt the practice of proſcribing 
Engliſh noblemen, without trial or conviction. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, not only pretended. 
the late proceedings, but impudently 

rted, that the Engliſh nobility. were not 
ent! itled to the ſame- e with the 1 can 
of France. | 

This falſe and preſumptuous aſſertion incen- 


to a, man and threatened to excommuni- 
s counſellors by name; and 


from their juriſdiction, as having been conſe- 
crated by the pope, to whom he appealed 
from any ſtep they might take to his prejudice, 
they denounced a general ſentence againſt all 
thoſe, who had alienated the kin, > atlections 


from his ſubjects; but when 


ur 
them to excommunicate the earl of Plank, 2 
they refuſed compliance, alledging the injuſ- 
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| 5 right and property. Ae e 


tifices, reſolved to attack him in the field, 1 — 


262 
tice of cenſuring a man, feral his | 


Henty, finding it im 
earl Mareſchal by his ſecret intrigue: 


accordingly ordered his troops to aſſemble at 
Gloucefter, in order to march from thence in- 
to Wales. The earl, receiving advice of the 
proach of the royal army, ordered der 
«une to be driven Gon om the adjacent. country, ſo 
that the kings troops being deſtitute of forage 


and proviſions, were obliged to retire into 


Monmouthſhire, to prepare magazines for 
their ſubſiſtence. The earl, informed that 


the king and his principal officers, had taken 
up their garriſons in the caſtle 1 —— 


while the army lay encamped in the open 


plain, ſurprized them in the 
them the firſt onſet, an 
hundred horſes, with all the king's 

ſo that he was obliged to return to Glouceſter. 
During his abode at this place ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes happened between the king's party and 
the forces of the earl Mareſchal, in which the 


night, routed 


ran the whole country as far as n 


remained maſter of the field. 


Pouring theſe tranſactions, the inſiduous and 
arrogant biſhop of Wincheſter, in order to 


time upon the life of the earl Mareſchal, had 


written letters in the king's name, to Maurice 
Fitz- gerald, juſticiary of Ireland, Walter and 


Hugh de Lacy, and others, giving them to 
underſtand, that Richard, earl:of- Pembroke, 


had been deprived by a ſentence in the king's 


court, of all his honours and eſtates, and de- 


firing that they would ravage his lands in Ire- 
land, in order to draw. him over thither; in 
which caſe, if they 
dead or alive, all his fortune in chat kingdom, 
ſnould be divided among them. 

This expedient, notwithſtanding 
broke's caution, had the deſired effect; for the 


Iriſh noblemen complying with his advice and 


. requeſt; the earl ſet out for that country, with 


only fifteen attendants, and on his landing, 
was received by Geoffrey de Mareis, with all 


the exterior marks of zeal and attachment. 


This traitor engaged to raiſe troops for his ſer- 


a__4 


* ” | 
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rice, and ihc hi du a parley with his 
colleagues; on which occaſion, being deſerted 


by his followers, he received a mortal Rabin 


the back, of which ie died in à fe weeks, 
to the :of all honeſt men, ho trevered 
him as: Amend ß 


of Wincheſter, and 
miniſters had filled up the mea- 
ſure of their iniquity, and were now tottering 
on the brink of ruin. Their whole conduct, 
ſo evidently calculated to impoveriſi and en- 
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| flaveithe nation, had conſpired to render them 
| the objects of univerſal deteftation: Accord 


ingly, in a 
took above five 


liberty, and were cordially ſeconded by che 
barons, nor was there a fingle advocate in 


at. Weſtminſter, on Candlemas- day; the pre- 
lates to their immortal honour, joined as one 
man, in the common, the glorious cauſe of 


the whole aſſembly, kor che Prins miniſter and 
his foreign faction. 

latter were always victorious, and having over- 
| N biſhop of Wincheſter as the author of 


Edmund, elect of Cuntextairy, e 


thoſe pernicious counſels, that had occaſioned | 


all the difturbances. which ha 


during 


| the preſent reign, recapitulated the: hardſhips 
accompliſh the deſign he had formed for ſome | 


a ſpeedy redreſs of all thoſe grievances, by an 


nounced ; 
This happy change of miniſters, - . 


SECT yr » Ts 


under which the people laboured, inſiſted on 


immediate change of meaſures, and miniſters, 


upon pain of excommunication being de- 
againſt him and all his adherents. 


from this reſolution, was attended with a mo 
falatary ch 


were ſent to conclude a prace with Llewellyn 


and his aſſociates, and the king himſelf re- 


would take him, — — 


Pans | 


— 


paired to Glouceſter, to N the negotia» 
tion. In his way to that city, he received the 
news of Pembroke's death, and though he 
had proſecuted that worthy noblemen with the 
utmoſt.virulence, could not refrain from tears, 
when he heard the treacherous manner in 
which he had been betrayed. —_ 

The Welſh prince agreed to the Aab 


of peace, on condition that the exiled barons, | 
who had eſpouſed his cauſe ſhould be indulged 
with a 1 and reſtored to their eſtates. 


heſe 


great valout, capaci 

and virtue, a hater of tyranny, and — 4 
aſſerter of the nom: 
country. 5 
Ey this time the b 
other 


een of N 


clathent, which was convoked 


ange of meaſures ; ambaſſadors 
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Theſe. terms being granted, they repaired to 
court, and met with a favourable reception 


from his majeſty, who, among t. 
tinguiſhed Hubert de Burgh with 


peculiar 


the reſt, diſ- 


marks of his favour. Baſſet and Siward were | 


created privy, counſellors. Gilbert, brother 
to the earl Te Pembroke, received the inveſ- 
titure of the Engliſh and Iriſh eſtates, and 
Henry, having previouſſy conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood, delivered into his 
hands the mareſchal's ſtaff, in a parliament 
held at Worceſter, It being now reſolved to 
commence a proſecution againſt the late mi- 
niſters, Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
produced copies of the letters which had been 


* 

| 

* 
7 
- 


4 
A D. 1236. Having thus puniſhed theſe 


infamous delinquents, and aboliſhed foreign 


power and influence, the Engliſh council ap- 
plied to the regulation of the interior police 
of the kingdom; all places of ſtrength were 
committed to.the care of Engliſh noblemen, 


| well affected to their country; the extent of 


{ent to the Iriſh noblemen, for the deſtruction | 


of the earl of Pembroke; the recitation - of 


and indignation, The miſcreant authors were 


ſummoned to appear in court at Midſummer, 
to anſwer this and other charges of mal-admi- 
niſtration; but inſtead of obeying the ſum- 
mons, Wincheſter and Rivaux took ſanctu- 
ary in the cathedral of Winton, Seagrave re- 
tired to the church of St. Mary Newark, in 
Leiceſterſhire, and another of the accom- 
plices concealed himſelf in a cellar in London. 
The archbiſhop, who was a man of great 
moderation, and extremely averſe from all 
violent meaſures, prevailed on the king to 
grant them a ſafe conduct; in conſequence of 
which, they came from their retreats, 'and ap- 
peared in court to take their trials. 
Peter de Rivaux, who was firſt examined, 


civil and eccleſiaſtical power, was aſcertained 
by certain reſtrictions, to prevent a mutual 


encroachment; and proclamations were iſſued, 


to enforce a due 
ters of liberty. - 5 

Through the good offices of the pope, 
Henry now procured a powerful ally in the 
perſon of the emperor Frederic II. who de- 
manded his ſiſter Iſabella in marriage. The 
propoſal was readily accepted, and the arti- 


ervance of the two char - 


which, filled the whole aſſembly with horror || cles of the contract ſettled, and the prelates 


and barons granted a ſcutage; by which, 


| thirty thouſand marks were levied, as a dowry 
for the young princeſs, who was immediately 


ſent, with a ſplendid retinue, into Germany, 


where the nuptials were celebrated at Worms, 


with great pomp, in preſence of a great 
number of perſons of the firſt rank in the em- 
pire. 1 2 | 1 7 
Henry, having thus diſpoſed of his ſiſter, 
began to think of a match for himſelf, and 


| having been baffled in ſeveral attempts, made 
an overture of marriage to Eleanor, ſecond 


daughter to Raymond Berenger, count of 
Provence, who had already diſpoſed of his 


eldeſt daughter to the king of France. The 
council approving this alliance, and the father 


was dreſſed in the clerical habit, under which 


he wore a coat of mail and a ſtilletto. He 


denied none of the crimes which were laid to 
his charge, but fell on his knees and ſued for 


mercy, deſiring time to regulate his accounts. 


His requeſts were granted, but his lay-poſ- 
ſeſſions were ſequeſtered. Seagrave was fined 
a thouſand marks, and obliged to reſtore ſe- 
veral manorsthat had been alienated from the 


crown in his favour, But Peter, biſhop of || 


Wincheſter, the principal offender, being a 


favourite of the pope, both on account of his | 


riches and military knowledge, was, at the 
deſire of his holineſs, ſent to Rome to com- 


mand his armies, and thus eſcaped the judg - 


ment of his country. 
13 


WE W — 4 - wane. Aides 


conducted by 


the propoſals of Henry, the young lady was. 
the ambaſſadors into Eng- 
land, and the ceremony performed at Can- 


terbury, whence the royal pair proceeded to 


London, which they entered with great ſplen- 


e h | | | 
A. D. 1236. The Sunday following, the: 
queen was crowned at Wenminſter, with a 


pomp exceeding any thing before known. In 


the aſſembly, which was convoked for this 
ſolemnity, ſeveral regulations were made for 


the public good, ſome articles relating to the- 
dower and wills of widows ; the improvement 
of waſte lands; the exemption of heirs from 
uſury, during their minority, for debts con- 


* 
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trated by their father; the limitation of 
| Writs, 
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writs, and other articles calculated for the 


eaſe and ſecurity of the people. | 
As there were ſome cales that had not come 


under preſent conſideration, a council was | 


ſummoned to be held at London, but the 
weakneſs of Henry ſoon re-appeared, not- 
withſtanding all the pains which the new mi- 
niſtry had taken to regulate his conduct. 
William de Savorie, biſhop elect of Valence, 
uncle to the queen, had attended her to Eng- 
land, and was now become a great favourite 
with the pliant king. The Engliſh nobility, 
who were always remarkable for their hatred 
of foreign favourites, determined to cruſh this 


new influence, before the minion could acquire 
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a degree of authority, ſufficient to affect the 


welfare of the nation. a 

With this view, in a parliament aſſembled 
at London, they preſented a remonſtrance to 
the king, who was ſo terrified at the addreſs, 
that he retired to the tower, and there propoſed 
to finiſh the buſineſs of the ſeſſion; but the 
nobility, refuſing to attend in that place, 
Henry had foreſight enough, on this occaſion, 
to remove to his palace, and prevent the com- 
plaints of his people. This had the deſired 
effect; the members, ſeeing all compulſion 
on their deliberations taken off, repaired thi- 
ther, and the king, by their advice, regulated 
the office of ſheriffs. 

As great abuſes had crept into the diſcharge 
of that important truſt, and tlie perſons in 
general, who enjoyed it, having been crea- 
tures of the two laſt miniſters, were become 
obnoxious to the people; ſuch were diſ- 
charged, and their places filled with men of 
birth, fortune and honour, above the tempta- 
tion of -mercenary actions. ms 

Tho' the foreigners were alarmed at this re- 
ſolute ſtand of the parliament, they perſevered 
in promoting their intereſt with the king, up- 
on whom they prevailed to remove ſeveral pa- 


triotic noblemen from their poſts, both in the 


houſhold and council, and likewiſe to revoke 
all alienations of the crown  demeſnes, and 
grants made to the nobility previous to his 
marriage. To corroborate theſe proceedings, 
the pope iſſued a bull, repreſenting thoſe 


gran:s as injurious to the honour of the crown, 


| 


preſſing the people. 
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detrimental to the king's right of ſovereigiity, 
abſolving Henry from the oath by Which they 
had been confirmed, and enjoining an ĩmfhe- 
diate reſumption. 0 2 8 een 5 of In 

But this ſcheme was rendered fruitleſs and 


abortive by the very means they had employ- 


ed in order to render it effeftual ; for when 
the mandate was communicated to the patlia- 
ment, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the members 
rejected the propoſal with contempt, alledging, 
that a compliance with the bull, would be'an 
acknowledgement of ſubjection to the Roman 
ſee, of which they conſidered the kingdom 
entirely independent. ad Fe Cn 

A. D. 1237. As the King's ordinary re- 
venue was by no means ſufficient to gratify 
the avarice of his favourites, another aſſem- 
bly was convened, and Henry repreſented to 
them, that as his finances were exhauſted, by 
the expences attending his marriage, and the 
queen's coronation, he deſired they would 
grant him a ſubſidy, for the neceſſary purpoſes 
of government. The aſſembly replied, that 
former ſubſidies had never been employed to 
the honour or advantage of the nation, bur 
ſquandered on worthleſs foreigners, who ſup- 
planted his ſubjects in poſts of honour and 
profit, and ſeemed to vaunt themſelves in op- 


\ 


To promote his preſent deſigns, he ſolemn- 
ly declared, that f they would grant a thir- 


ticth part of their moveables, he would never 


aſk another ſupply, that ſhould give them the 
leaſt cauſe of offence. In-order to facilitate 
their compliance, he diſavowed the pope's 
bull, touching the reſumption of grants, de- 
clared he wouldinviolably obſerve the liberties 
of Magna Charta, and ordered ſentence of 
excommunication to be pronounced againſt 
all perſons, who ſhould dare to violate that 
ſacred conſtitution. The aſſembly, influenced 
by theſe aſſurances, and the admiſſion of ſe- 
veral Engliſh noblemen into the council, com- 
plied with his requeſt, but on condition, that 
the money levied, ſhould be depoſited in cer- 
tain abbies and churches, as a fund ſacred to 2 
the neceſſities of government; not to be la- 

viſhed on foreigners, who were no longer to 


rule, in prejudice of his natural born ſubjects. 


But 


n mn 
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But notwithſtanding the precautions taken 
by the barons, and the proteſtations made by 
the king ; he importuned his father-in-law to 


come over into England, and ſuffered his | 


foreign favourites to engroſs all places of 
honour Wd prone” 19942 29S 0 

William de Valence was the perſon who 
poſſeſſed his chief confidence, and behaved in 
io haughty and arrogant a manner, that a re- 
bellion would have enſued, had he not left 
the kingdom, on pretence of viſiting his own 
country ;, but as ſoon as he was informed that 
the reſentment of the barons had ſubſided, he 
returned to the kingdom, and renewed his 
former practices. Nevertheleſs, being ſtill 
apprehenſive of danger, he prevailed on Hen- 
ry, to deſire the pope would ſend over a le- 
gate, whoſe authority, added to that of the 
crown, might intimidate the barons, and re- 
ſtrain the mutinous ſpirit of the people. The 


pope readily granted Henry's requeſt, Otho 


was inveſted with legatine authority, and ſent 

over into England. 97 * 
Though the legate met with a very indif- 

ferent reception at his firſt landing, he con- 


ducted himſelf with ſo much prudence and 
moderation, that he ſoon acquired the eſteem 


and veneration of the public. Henry, how- 
ever, was ſo emboldened by his preſence, that 
he made no difficulty of conferring all his fa- 
vours on foreign miniſters, and totally diſre- 
rote the remonſtrances of the Engliſh no- 

llity. on . 5 

A. D. 1238. Notwithſtanding the ſanction 
of the legate, the miniſtry found it neceſſary 
to gain over to their: ſide fome of the moſt 


conſiderable members of the oppoſition, par- 


ticularly John, earl of Lincoln, and Simon de 
Montfort,-earl of Leiceſter. This ambitious 
young nobleman, thinking himſelf too great 
tor a ſubject, aſpired to the dignity of a ſove- 


reign, With this view, he paid his addreſſes 


lucceſſively to two heireſſes in foreign coun- 
tries, the counteſſes of Boulogne and Flanders, 

but failing in thoſe attempts, he turned his 
eyes upon Eleanor, ſecond ſiſter of Henry, 
and widow of the wiſe and gallant earl of 
Pembroke. £ | 


Though this lady at the death of her huſ- 


ads. 


band, had made a vow of perpetual chaſtity, 


the miniſtry reſolving to engage Simon in the:r 
intereſt, perſuaded Henry to conſent to the 


marriage. He was ſeverely reprimanded by 
the archbiſhop and barons for his compliance, 


nay, they were fo far incenſed at the defection 
| of the earls of Leiceſter and Lincoln, that 


they began to concert meaſures for doing 


— — 


themſelves juſtice. =) th 
Headed by the earls of Cornwall and Mareſ- 
chal, and reinforced by a number of the citi- 
zens of London, they aſſembled in Southwark, 
repaired to court, and peremptorily - inſiſted 
that Lincoln and Montfort thould be removed 
from the council board. Henry, alarmed at 


this demand, had recourſe to the good offices 


of the-legate, who, on the promiſe of large 
grants, appeaſed the reſentment of Cornwall; 
and a truce was concluded, till the firſt Mon- 
day in Lent, when all grievances were to be 
redreſſed, at a general council in London. 
The malecontents appeared at the time and 


place appointed, but the earl of Cornwall be- 


and purchaſed a 


ing detached from the aſſociation, the grie v- 


ances were but half redreſſed, and the diſpute 
was compromiſed, by the mediation of the 


legate. The two earls were removed from the 


council, and Simon, fearing his marriage 


might be diſſolved by means of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, went privately to Rome, 


court. 
The legate, having effected an accommo- 


dation for a time between Henry and his ba- 


rons, ſet out on a viſitation, towards the north 


of England, and taking Oxford in his way, 


was ſumptuouſly entertained in Oſiney. Af- 


ter dinner, the ſcholars coming to pay their 


reſpects to his reverence, were refuſed admit- 
tance, by his Italian porter. Enraged at this 


indign treatment, they endeavoured to force 


þ 


* 
[4 
* 


their entrance, and the legate's ſervants run- 


ning to ſuſtain the porter, an obſtinate fray 
enſued. + A poor- Iriſh ſcholar, begging at 
the grate, was miſerably ſcalded by the ſtew- 
ard, who was brother to the legate; and a 


Welſhman, obſerving this outrage, ſhot him 


dead with an arrow. The legate, alarmed at 


|. this diſaſter, fled to the church, whence he 
4 on Nh eſcaped. 


* 


confirmation of that venal 


9 
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eſcaped to 1 1 he loudly com- 


lained to the king, of the unworthy treat- 


ment he had received. Henry, immediately 


detached the earl of Warrenne, with a party 
of ſoldiers to apprehend the rioters, and thirt 


of them being taken, were committed cloſe 


ren to Wallingford caſtle. 

Not ſatisfied 5 the puniſhment inflicted 
on them by the king, the legate laid the uni- 
verſity under an interdict, and excommuni- 


cated all thoſe who had been concerned in 


the late riot; but at the interceſſion of the 
biſhops, who repreſented the affair as a 
meer accident, the cenſures were removed. 
Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, dy- 
ing in the courſe of this year, the king recom- 
mended William de Valence, to ſucceed him 
in that biſnopric; but the monks excepted to 
him as a'foreigner, odious to the nobility, and 
by his ignorance and laſciviouſneſs altogether 
unqualified for that of -office. 


majeſty, they choſe Ralph de Neville, a pre- 


acceptable to the court. Henry, incenſed at 
the preſumption of the monks, in diſputing 
his recommendation, applied to the pope, 
who, in conſideration of a ſum of money, 
annulled the election, and ſubſtituting one 
wholly dependent on the court, procured a 
majority in favour of Valence. He did not, 


however, long enjoy his promotion, for he 


died the following year at Viterbo, little re- 
gretted by 77 friends of virtue and liberty. 
A. D. 1239. In the beginning of this 


| gear, the as. of Leiceſter returning from 


ome, came to court, where he was reviled 
in the moſt opprobrious terms by the king, 
who branded him with the odious appellation 
of traitor, and excommunicated wretch, who 
had debauched his wife before marriage, and 
after wards, by bribery and corruption, ob- 
tained the pope's confirmation. 

Such an indignity offered to a nobleman of 
his rank, and in the preſence of the counteſs, 


who was the king's own ſiſter, alarmed them 
+ both to ſuch a degree, that they immediately 
retired to the continent. 


By this time, Otho, 
the pope's le _=— had deviated from his ori- 


EIS TUR of VLAN. 


However, in 
order to manifeſt their inclination to oblige his 


and ſo oppreſſed the churches 


A. D. 1840. 
and clergy, to gratify his: infatiate avarice, 
that the biſhops complained to the pope of his 
exactions; and though the pontiff had twice 
ſent letters of revocation to the cardinal, they 
were ſet aſide by the king, who conſidered 
Otho as the chief ſupport of his ne 
tion. 

A. D. 1240. Thus proteted and encou- 
raged by the king, to gratify his inſatiate aya- 
rice, he levied ſums from religious 85 
and publiſhed a mandate in the name of his 
holineſs, importing, that he was empow- 


ered not only to abſolve from their vow, all 
ſuch as had taken the croſs, but to compel 


them to purchaſe their redemption with mo- 
ney, on pain of excommunication. He like- 


wiſe granted to the abbot and monks of Clug-- 
ny, a tenth of the profits of all the benefices 
in England for the term of three years. But 
this impoſition was ſo repugnant to all rules 
of juſtice, that Henry, abject as he was, for- 
bad the agents to collect it, on pain of ſevere 
penalties. The pope, far from being intimi- 


late of unblemiſhed reputation, and ſuppoſed || dated by this repulſe, ſent orders for raifing a 


fifth on all eccleſiaſtical revennes, as an aid 
againſt the emperor; and accordingly, exacted 
it firſt from the Roman clergy, reſident in 
England, who, relying on the pope's pro- 
tection, were obliged to comply with this ex- 
orbitant demand. It was afterwards propoſed 


to the prelates in council, at Reading, and 


granted by the advice. and 'of Ed- 
oppreſſed the Eng- 


mund, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


The pope ſeems to have 


liſh at this time with a wantonneſs of cruelty, 
for he h 


no ſooner received the immenſe 
ſums raiſed by the late exactions, than he ſent 
orders to Edmund, and the biſhops of Lon- 


don and Sarum; to reſerve three hundred of 


the beſt livings in England, for the benefit 
of the Roman clergy, on pain of being ſuſ- 
pended from the power of collating. Theſe 
benefices were deſigned for the children and 


relations of ſuch, as ſhould afford him their 


aſſiſtance againſt the emperor. * ” 
The archbiſhop enraged at ſo vkrexfonable 
a demand, ang finding it impoſſible to obtain 


any redreſs from the King: to whom he com- 


plained of the impoſition, began to grow 
weary of life, and retired to Burgundy, * 


| A. D. last. 
he died, and was interred in the abbey of Pon- 
tigny. The pope and his emiſſaries continued 


to oppreſs,. not only England, but Ireland, 


Wales, and Scotland, by methods, which 


plainly. indicated, that the religion of thoſe 
days was little more than a maſk. to veil all 
that was vile and diabolical. Nor did his holi- 
neſs reap the fruit of his rapacious impoſitions, 
for Otho, in his: return to Rome with the 
French legate, was intercepted by the em- 
peror's allies, who ſtripped them of their 
r (0 165 39922 [otter 
A. D. 1241. The great ſucceſs with which 
foreigners met in England, encouraged Pete; 
de Savoy, one of the queen's uncles, to vi 

the iſland, who, on his arrival, was created 
earl of Richmond, and was ſolemnly knighted 


in the abbey of Weſtminſter. But Peter, 
perceiving how diſguſtful his preferments 


were to the Engliſh nobility, behaved with 
great moderation, and took all poffible care 
to avoid giving them offencſge. 

Through his intereſt, his brother Boniface 
was rated to the ſee of Canterbury, though 


he could not be confirmed, on account of the 
ancy in the Roman fee. About this Pe- 


vac 
riod, died, in a very advanced age, Llewel- 
lyn, prince of Wales, leaving his principality 
to his fort David, who had committed ſome 
depredations on the Engliſh territories. He 
had an illegitimate brother, elder than himſelf, 
named Griffin, who was extremely popular a- 
mong the Welch, and thence the object of his 
jealouſy and hatred. | $i 

Griffin claimed. part of his father's inheri- 
rance, to which he was entitled by the laws of 


the country; but David, inſtead of comply- 


ing with his demand, committed him to 
cloſe priſon. Though Henry might have juſt- 
ly confidered Wales as a fief of the _ 


crown, he would not have perhaps interfered 


in the diſpute, had he not been induced 


by the importunity of Senana, wife to Grif- 
in. Having in vain ſollicited his releaſe, the . 


king advanced from Glouceſter, and entering 


Wales with a ſtrong army, compelled David, 

not only to releaſe his brother, but to ſubmit 
to ſuch conditions as he thought proper to im- 
Poſe. But David, who knew Henry's foible, 
offered him a larger. ſum than Senana had. 


* 1 
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promiſed, obtained his intereſt, and Henry, 
to his eternal diſgrace, accepting the baſe and 
diſhonourable bribe; became the perſecutor of 
Griffin; and committed him cloſe priſoner to 
the tower. ee e e 1 1 | 


While Henry was rendering himſelf odious 


and contemptible in the eyes of the whole 
world, his brother Richard was acquiring re- 
nown, in the plains of Paleſtine; having for- 


tified Aſcalon, recovered” Jeruſalem, and con- 


- 


cens, for ten years.” ä 
Thus loaded with honour, he ſet out on his 
return to England, and tarried two months at 
the imperial court, with his ſiſter, the empreſs, 
who: died in child -bed à few days after his 
Before he ſet out from the Holy Land, he 
had received the inveſtiture of the province 
of Poictou, though Fana poſſeſſed great part 
of it, by the conqueſts of Philip Auguſtus, 
and the province being thus divided between 
the two crowns, Lewis thought he had an e- 
qual right to beftow-'the livery of it on his 
brother, Alphonſo. * 70 
Henry determined to revenge this inſult, 
and engaged in the quarrel more eagerly, as 
it affected the intereſt of his mother, Iſabella, 
who had lately married the count de la Marche. 
This count, repreſented to Henry, the facility 
of expelling the French from Poictou, and 
aſſured him, that the province itſelf would 
afford a ſufficient number of men for that pur- 
poſe, provided he would defray the expence 
of their ſubſiſtence. Charmed with this pro- 
ject, the king aſſembled a parliament, and 
demanded a ſubſidy; adequate to the impor- 


cluded an advantageous truce with the Sara- 


* 


tance of the expedition. 


A. D. 1242. But inſtead of granting his re- 
3 they upbraided him with the exorbitant 
ums he had already extorted on trivial preten- 


ces, which added to the exactions of the pope, 


had greatly impoveriſhed the nation. The king 
alledged in his behalf, the ſhame that would 
reſult to Engliſhmen, from a defertion of 


their ſovereign, at a juncture ſo critical, when 
both the voice of his alles, and the inhabi- 
tants of the country he claimed, loudly cal- 
led upon him to affert the right of his family 
| and crown. 


He alſo urged the glory that 


e would 
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would redound to them and the ſoldiers,-from 
a ſucceſs in the expedition. 


gents, divided the province, and, by 
means, prevailed on a conſiderable number of 
the aſſembly to eſpouſe his intereſt. 


Having thus repleniſhed his coffers, he 


ſummoned all his military tenants, to meet 
him with horſes and arms, at Wincheſter, and 
in the mean time, agreed to a match betwe 

his daughter Margaret, and Alexander, ſon 
to the king of 'Scotland, who, in conſequence 
of this contract, undertook to preſerve the 
peace in the northern parts of England. 


William, archbiſhop of York, was nominated 


guardian of the realm, and a council appoint- 
ed to aſſiſt him. | þ 
As the nation in general ſeemed reconciled 
to the meaſures of the government, and the 
public peace eſtabhſhed on a folid foundation, 
Henry embarked at Portſmouth with his 
queen, his brother Richard, ſeven earls, three 
hundred S and thirty hogſheads of ſil- 


ver, and, after a ſpeedy paſſage, landed at 


Royane, a port of Saintonge, at the mouth 
of the river Gironde. N 


Lewis, apprized of Henry's deſign, had 
fitted out a fleet of thirty gallies, and aſſem- 
of four thouſand knights, 
twenty thouſand gentlemen, beſides a vaſt 


number of infantry. With theſe forces he 
invaded Poictou, where he reduced ſeveral 
places of the count de la Marche, and, at 
length inveſted Fontenay. He was engaged 


in the ſiege of this fortreſs, when Henry, 


landing at Royane, ſent ambaſſadors, to de- 
mand ſatisfaction for attacking the count de 
la Marche, whom he repreſented as an ally of 
England. 2 | 

The king of France replied, that he could 
not conceive in what particular inſtance he 
had been guilty of a breach of honour, as 
he had obſerved the truce with the utmoſt 


punctuality ; that he was deſirous to maintain 


and even prolong the ſuſpenſion of. hoſtilities, 
but that Henry had no right to interpoſe be- 
tween him and his rebellious ſubjects. Henry 
affected to conſider this anſwer as a flat refuſal, 
and accordingly, declared war againſt Lewis 


But theſe argu- 
ments had no effect on the aſſembly. Henry, 
therefore, with the advice of the Roman a- 
that 


— 
- 
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with the uſual forms; after which he ad- 
vanced to Pons, where he was joined by the 
nobility of Gaſcony, with their vaſſals. But 
finding, notwithſtanding this reinforcement, 
his numbers greatly inferior to the enemy, he 
wrote to England for a ſupply of two hundred 
knights, and half. that number of horſemen. 
Soon after, he advanced to Toney, on the 
Charente, in order to check the progreſs of 
Lewis, who had reduced great part of the 
count de la Marche's caftles. He then re- 
turned to Saintes, and endeavoured to hinder 
the French from advancing to Taillebourg ; 
but Lewis getting between the Engliſh and 
the town, the garriſon opened the gates to his 
forces. He then ordered his army to encamp 
without the gates, in a meadow. _ Te 
As Richard, the king's brother, had taken 
poſſeſſion of a ſtone bridge over the Charente, 
the French army was obliged to paſs the at- 
tack in boats, and aſſault the bridge at the 
ſame time. The Engliſh ſuſtained the attack 
with great intrepidity, but overpowered by 
numbers, were at length driven from the 
bridge. | = 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Lewis purſued 
the enemy to the gates of Saintes, which 
Henry abandoned in a ſhort time, and directed 
his courſe to Pons, from whence he proceeded 
to Blaye. E 1 My 
The count de la Marche, greatly alarmed 
at the rapid progreſs of Lewis's arms, diſ- 


| patched his eldeſt ſon to ſue for ſuch terms as 


might be accepted with | honour, and the 
young nobleman met with ſo favourable a re- 
ception, that the count repaired to the French 
camp, and Lewis indulged him with a pardon, 
demanding only three of his caſtles, as pledges 
of his future fidelity. _ 2 SER 
Henry was wholly ignorant of this negotia- 
tion, though the preſent ſituation of his af- 
fairs rendered an alliance with the count more 
neceſſary than ever. 11 


But Richard, at length, diſcovered it by 
means of a French knight, whoſe life he had 
ſaved in the Holy Land, and who was privy 
to the whole tranſaction. Henry was no 


ſooner informed of it, than he decamped, 


paſſed the Charente, and ſhut himſelf up in 
Bourdeaux. . | ae e 
5 Though 


A. D. 1843. 


count, he determined to avenge himſelf on 
Henry, and with this view, had advanced 
into the neighbourhood of Blaye, where the 
Engliſh were encamped, when -the plagu 
breaking out in his army, and himſelf being 
ſeized with a dangerous diſorder, he was. 0- 
bliged to deſiſt from the proſecution of con- 
queſt, and return to his own dominions. 
A. D. 1243. Though Henry had no bu- 
fineſs to detain him on the continent, he im- 
prudently trifled away the whole winter 1n 
Bourdeaux, among the Gaſcoigne nobility, 
in feaſting and riot; by which means, he ſoon 
exhauſted his finances; ſo that he was obliged 
to write for a ſupply to the archbiſhop of 
York, whom at the ſame time he enjoined, 
to confiſcate the eſtates of certain noblemen, 
that had returned to England, without his- 
permiſſion. | 
The former part of his commiſſion was 
punctually obeyed, and the money immedi- 
ately remitted z but the latter, he refuſed to 
execute, for fear of exciting a diſturbance in 
the kingdom, Henry had no ſooner received 
this ſupply, than he directed the regent to 
demand the profits of a year's wool from the 
Ciſtertians, which they refuſed to grant; and 
the regent, unwilling to uſe compulſion, ob- 
_ tained a conſiderable ſublidy from the parlia- 
ment, in order to diſengage the king entirely 
from the debts he had contracted. But this 
was ſquandered with his uſualprodigality. The 
prelate attempted to borrow money in the 
king's name, from individuals; but this prac- 
tice produced ſuch diſcontent and clamour, 
that he gave the king to underſtand, all the 
reſources were ſtopped, and that there was 
turn | 
Henry, reduced to extreme want, and de- 


an abſolute neceſſity for his immediate re- 


prived of all hopes of further remittance, pre- 


pared for his departure from Bourdeaux, and. 
gave orders that all the Engliſh nobility ſhould 
aſſemble at Portſmouth for his reception. He 
then ratified the truce he had concluded with 
Lewis, and, at his arrival in England, gave 


directions for a magnificent entry into Lon- 


don, as if he had returned from a conqueſt. 
Before he engaged in this expedition, he 
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a marriage between his brother Richard, and 
Sanchia, third daughter of the count de Pro- 
vence. This alliance was generally diſap- 

roved by the Engliſh, who foreſaw it would. 
ſtrengthen the foreign intereſt, which was al- 
ready too powerful. The contract was how- 
ever adjuſted, and the young lady arriving 
under the auſpices of her mother, the nup- 
tials were ſolemnized at Weſtminſter, with 


| the utmoſt pomp and magnificence. 


A. D. 1244. Immediately after the cele- 
bration of the marriage, the king confirmed 
to Richard, the earldom of Cornwall, toge- 
ther with an annual ſtipend of five hundred 
pounds. The old counteſs, after borrowing 
of the king four thouſand marks for the uſe 
of her huſband, returned to the continent. 
Henry, by his profuſion, had reduced himſelf 
to the utmoſt neceſſity ; therefore, to recruit 
his finances, he iſſued out writs, directing all 
ſheriffs to enquire into all miſdemeanors and 
tranſgreflions of the law, by widows and 
others, who had married without licence ; -or 
thoſe who had encroached on the royal foreſts; 
and by this means a large ſum was raiſed. 
The Ciſtertians were again obliged to pay the 
profit of one year's wool, and the Jews to 
part with great part of their ſubſtance. But 
ſuch was his avarice and extravagance, that 
the ſums raiſed by theſe deſpotic meaſures, 
were inſufficient; he was, therefore, once 
more obliged to ſollicit a ſupply from parlia- 
ment. „ 

He was furniſhed with a plauſible pretence 
for this proceeding, by ſome depredations 
committed by the Welſh upon the Engliſh 
borders. Accordingly, in a great council at 
Weſtminſter, he himſelf made the motion for 
a ſubſidy, but it was received with a general 
diſapprobation. The prelates and laity, re- 
tiring ſeparately to deliberate on the propolal, 
came to a reſolution that no ſubſidy ſhould be 
granted, but with their common conſent, and- 
that a committee of twelve perſons ſhould be 
choſen, to concert mraſures for preventing all 
encroachments on the two charters for the fu- 
ture. They complained, that writs had been 
iſſued out of the chancery, to the prejudice 
of their liberties ;" inſiſted on their righ of 

nominating 
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nominating the chancellor and juſticiary; pro- 


poſed that four noblemen of the kings coun 


lic money; to ſummon a parliament as often 
as neceſſity ſhould require, and arbitrate all 
differences between the king and his people. 
They inſiſted on the revocation of all writs, 
contrary to the cuſtom of the realm; that 
cenſures ſhould be publiſhed againft all that 
oppoſed theſe regulations; that the chancel- 
lor and juſticiary choſen by confent of parha- 
ment, ſhould always be two of the four con- 
ſervators ; that if the king ſhould deprive the 
chancellor of the ſeals, all writs ſigned by his 
ſucceſſor, ſhould be null and void; that be- 
| ſides the chanceller and juſticiary, two judges 
in the common-pieas, two barons of the ex- 
chequer, and a juſtice of the Jews ſhould be 
nominated by parliament ; and that all ſuſ- 
pected perſons; ſhould be removed from about 
the king's perlon. 
The king was confounded at the extrava- 
gant. nature of theſe demands, and the bold 
and peremptory manner in which they were 
preſented. He was enraged at the infolence 
of his vaſſals; but his ſituation and circum- 
ſtances were ſuch, that he durſt not expreſs 
his reſentment. He therefore eluded their 
propoſal with promiſes of future amendment ; 
and after having vainly endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to a compliance, at laſt prorogued 
the aſſembly. | | 4 
During this ſeſſion, one Martin arrived in 
England as nuncio from pope Innocent, who 
had commiſſioned him to procure a ſubſidy of 
ten thouſand marks from the clergy, to enable 
his holineſs to maintain the war againſt the em- 
peror, who, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to England, to vindicate his own con- 
duct, and diſſuade the prelates from granting 
any contribution. 5 
The nation was ſo oppreſſed by theſe reh- 
gious freebooters, that they were willing to 
embrace any pretence for rejecting his de- 
mand, and with this they were furniſhed by 
the king, who ſtrictly inhibited the prelates 
from laying any impoſt on the fees, which 
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they held of the crown, to the detriment of 
cil ſhould be appointed conſervators of the li-. 
berty of the kingdom, with power to inſpect 
the treaſury, and the applicalion of the pub- 


his ſervice: but notwithſtanding this conduct 
of the king, the nuncio perſiſted in his arro- 
gant behaviour, till the clamour againſt him 
became ſo loud and general, that Henry com- 


| manded him to leave the kingdom. Mean 


while, the king having acquired the ſubſidies 
he demanded, made preparations for attack- 
ing Alexander, king of Scotland, who, after 
the death of Ifabella, had married the daugh- 
ter of Enguerrand de Courcy, and thereby 
given great umbrage to Henry; at the fame 
time, he refuſed to pay homage for any part 
of the lands he held in Scotland. 
Henry was ſo incenſed at theſe meaſures, 
that, without requiring an explanarion, he im- 


mediately gave orders for aſſembling an army, 
and equipping a fleet, to invade Alexander's 
dominions by ſea and land. All the military 
' tenants were ſummoned to attend him, at 


Newcaſtle upon: Tyne, and the king putting 
himſelf at their head, marched immediately 
againſt the Scottiſh army. At Pentland, he 
found the enemy 1n battle array, and as the 


forces were near equal on both ſides, a bloody 


engagement muſt have enſued, had not the 
archbiſhop of York, with ſeveral prelates and 


noblemen interpoſed, and effected an accom- 
modation, whereby the former peace was con- 
firmed, together with a contract of marriage 
between Alexander's ſon, and Henry's eldeſt 


daughter. f 
As the king was now at the head of a nu- 


merous army, the nobility adviſed him to em- 


ploy it in chaſtizing the inſolence of David, 
prince of Wales, who had lately renewed his 


hoſtilities, and committed great depredations 


— 


on the Engliſh territories; but inſtead of pur- 
ſuing this prudent meaſure, he diſbanded the 
greateſt part of his army, and detached only 
three hundred horſe, under the command of 


Hubert Fitz-matthews, who was immediately 


routed by the prince. | 
David, aſſured that Henry would employ his 


whole force againſt him, had follicited the al- . 


| ſiftance of the pope, offering to become a vaſſal 


to the Roman ſee, and pay his holineſs an an- 
anal tribute of five- hundred marks, the ſum 


impoſed on him by the Engliſh monarch. 


The 


A. D. a 
| The pope was charmed with the propoſal 


3 


but as he was unwilling to diſoblige the king 
of England, he declined returning a poſ tive 
anſwer till he ſhould have examined the mat- 


formed himſelf, whether the late treaty was 
the effect of compulſion, on the part of David, 
as he alledged. Accordingly, by commiſſion, 


he directed two Welſh abbots to examine into 


the pretended complaint z and if David's al- 
legation appeared to be founded on fact, to 
abſolve him from his oath, and annul the 
treaty, Elated with their commiſſion, the 
abbots ſummoned the king of England to ap- 
pear before them, without deference to his 
dignity, an example of inſolence, equally 
provoking to Henry and his ſubjects, who 
had, therefore, reaſon to repent the diſmiſſion 
of the army, Determined to chaſtize this ar- 
rogance, Henry, having levied a powerful ar- 
my, ſummoned him, with all the nobility of 
north and fouth Wales, to appear in the king's 
court at Weſtminſter, on the firſt Thurſday in 
Lent, there to do homage, and anſwer for 
their depredations. 101 191 
A. D. 1245, This ſummons was punctu- 
ally obeyed by ſeveral of the Welſh barons, 
but David, who was terrified by the ſpirit diſ- 
covered by the king and his council, endea- 
voured to amuſe them with a negotiation, 
which produced no effect. At a grand coun- 
cil aſſembled about Whitſuntide, it was deter- 
mined, that his majeſty ſnould command the 
army in perſon, and the military tenants of 
the crown be ſummoned to appear at a certain 


rendezvous. | 
With theſe forces the king advanced, in 
the month of Auguſt, into north Wales, and 
penetrated without oppoſition, to the river 
Conway, near which, he built the ſtrong caſtle 
of Garinac, to check the incurſions of the 
enemy, The Welſh were now in a moſt de- 
Plorable ſituation; they were entirely cut off 
E from all communication with Cheſhire, while 
=  thelrihauxiliaries waſted the Iſle of A ngleſey; 
b and proclamation was made in all the marches, 
: that no proviſions, or merchandize ſhould be 
_ carried into Wales, on ſevere penalties ; ſo 
That theſe ancient Brirons were penned up in 
= — countries of Caernarvon and 
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Merioneth, and reduced toa ſtarving condition. 
In this melancholy ſtate they continued till the 
death of David, which happened in the be- 
| ginning of the next year, when, as he left no 
| 1fſue, his dominions were divided between 
| 5 and David Goch, the two ſons of 
| Theſe two powers, ſenſibly affected with the 
| miſeries and calamities of their countrymen, 
| humbly ſued to Henry for a peace, who rea- 
dily granted their requeſt, on condition that 
| they ſhould furniſh England with a thouſand 
foot, and four and twenty horſe, well armed 
and diſciplined, to ſerve in Wales, and the 
| marches, when required. 
| The barons were no ſooner returned from. 
| the Welſh expedition, than they began to. 
| concert meaſures for delivering the nation: 
| from thetyranny of Rome; which, through the 
| oppreſſions and exactions of the nuncio, was 
| grown inſupportable. They beheld with e- 
qual grief and indignation, the kingdom 
drained of its wealth, to glut the inſatiable 
avarice of the Roman pontiff, and obſerved, 
that the clergy were always wrought into 
compliance, by the artifice of the legates. 
Determined, therefore, to put a ſtop to ſuch 
ſcandalous impoſitions, without waiting for 
the ſanction of the king; they, of their own 
authority, diſpatched a knight in their name, 
to the nuncio, requiring him to leave the 
kingdom. when Martin aſked him, by 
whoſe authority he brought ſo inſolent a meſ- 
ſage, he replied, by that of the whole nation; 
informing him at the ſame time, that if he 
ſhould, after three days, be found in Eng- 
land, he muſt expect to be hewn in pieces. 
The nuncio complained to the king of this 
| inſult offered to a ſervant of his holineſs, but 
Henry told him, he was unable to protect him 
from the fury of the barons; in conſequence 
| of which, the other demanded a paſſport, and 
departed unmediately, to the great joy and 
ſatisfaction of the whole nation. 
| The pope was ſo enraged at this inſult offer- 
ed to himſelf, in the perſon of his nuncio, that 
he broke out into the following exclamation; 
I ſee plainly I muſt make peace with the 
« emperor, in order to humble theſe petty 
„ princes, for the great dragon. being once 
| Uuu appealed. 
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« appeaſed, we ſhall find no difficulty in 


<« cruſhing thoſe leſſer e 3-H 
In the mean time, the En 


the council, in which the pope preſided in per- 


ſon. The purport of their commiſſion, 'con-- 


tained a narrative of the oppreſſions, both ci- 
vil and eccleſiaſtic, under which England had 
laboured, from the Italians, whoſe benefices' 


exceeded the ordinary revenue of the crown; 


and the inſolence and exactions of his nuncio. 
In vain did the ambaſſadors expect a ſatis- 
factory anſwer to their remonſtrance ; for all 
they could obtain was a general promiſe of re- 
dreſs, till at length, finding they were only a- 
muſed with evaſive excuſes, they preſented to 
the council a proteſt againſt the tribute, and 


then withdrew. | 


The pontiff, alarmed at this reſolute beha- 
viour, ſent over a bull, requiring the prelates 
to confirm the charter of ſubmiſſion, made by 
John to the fee of Rome. The prelates com- 
plied with this inſolent demand, to the aſto- 
niſhment and concern of the whole kingdom, 
and even Henry himſelf, who ſolemnly ſwore, 
* 'That though the biſhops had departed from 
ce their reſolution, he would himſelf maintain 
the liberties of the kingdom and renounce 
his allegiance to the Roman ſee.” 

The pontiff, however, determined to reſent 
the arrogance of the ambaſſadors, and the 
diſreſpectful behaviour of the king. With 
this view, he endeavoured. to perſuade the 
king of France to expel that prince from his 
domin:ons, or at leaſt compel him, to ſubmit 
to the papal authority. But Lewis objected 
to that propoſal, alledging the terms of his 
truce with England, his affinity to Henry, 
and the dictates to common juſtice. He in 
his turn, preſſed the pope to a reconciliation 
with the emperor, which the ponriff declined, 
and afterwards hired ruffians to aſſaſſinate 
Frederic. 5 

Innocent, notwithſtanding his failure in this 
attempt, proceeded in his arbitrary and op- 

reſſive meaſures, with greater ſeverity. He 
enjoined the biſhops, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, to furniſh a number of knights to ſerve 


in the army of the church, at their own ex- 
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glim ambaſſadors | 
arrived at Lyon's, and preferred this letter to 
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| pence; and by his ſole authority, granted the 


| -profits of all the vacant benefices within the 


— — 


1 


— 


province of Canterbury, for one year, to 
archbiſhop Boniface. 


| | He levied fix thouſand 
marks, aſſeſſed on the prelates by his nuncio; 


the twentieth part of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, 


according to a decree of the council of Ly- 
ons; one third-of the income of all benefices, 


exceeding the yearly amount of one hundred 


marks; and a moiety of the prebends, and 


livings of non- reſident canons and clergymen; 


amounted to eighty 
thought equivalent to the whole ſpecie of the 


the redreſs o 


exactions, which, according to computation, 
thouſand marks, a ſum, 


kingdom; and as this enormous ſum was to 
be exported for three ſucceſſive years, it could 
not fail to involve the nation in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs. A parliament being ſummoned -for 

2 public grievances, it was deter- 


| mined, once more to renew their complaints to 


his holineſs. 


Accordingly, three letters- of 


expoſtulation were diſpatched to the court of 


Rome, one by the king, one by the prelates, 


and the other by the barons, all which were 


committed to the charge of William de Pow- 
eric, and Henry de la Mare, who had in- 
ſtructions to ſecond them with perſonal re- 
monſtrances. But theſe meaſures availed not, 
for Innocent acted with greater tyranny and 
deſpotiſm than ever. He claimed the per- 
ſonal eſtates of eccleſiaſtics who died inteſtate; 
all goods fraudulently acquired, provided the 
owner did not appear; all effects amaſſed by 
uſury, and all legacies granted for reſtitution 
and pious uſes; and appointed the dominicans, 
on whom he had conferred privileges, ſub- 
verſive of all order and government, com- 
miſſioners to levy theſe exactions. MER 
In vain did Henry endeavour to oppoſe theſe 
papal encroachments ; the commiſſioners pro- 
ceeded in the execution of this office, alike re- 
gardleſs of the diſpleaſure of the king, and 


the complaints of the people. At length, the 


deputies returned; and, in a parliament held 
at Wincheſter, reported the ill ſucceſs of their 
negotiatioo n. Abet 

The pope 


” 


indeed had treated them with e- 


very token of diſdain; and openly declared, | 


that rather than relinquiſh the proſecution of 
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his ſchemes, he would proceed to the ſame 


extremities with the king of England, as he | 


had done with the emperor. 

The pariiament, enraged at this inſolent con- 
duct, perſuaded the king to renew the prohi- 
bition, under the ſevereit penalties z and this 
ſo incenſed the pope, that he immediately diſ- 
patched orders to Canteloup, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, to procure the payment of the, contri- 


bution money to his nuncio, at the new tem- 


ple, on or before a certain day, on pain of 
fuſpenſion and excommunication. _ 
The king at firſt affected a reſolution to aſ- 
ſert the liberties of the nation; but he was 
ſoon terrified into a compliance, by the threat- 
ening of ſome of the pope's emiſſaries, and the 
remonſtrances of his brother Richard, who 
baſely eſpouſed the cauſe of his holineſs, from 
whom he had received a grant of money ari- 
ſing from the commutation of vows, made to 
engage in the cruſade. K 
lafluenced, therefore, by theſe conſi- 
derations, which were ſufficient to ſtagger 
the reſolution of a more couragious prince 
than Henry, he was obliged to ſubmit, and 
the people were delivered over as a prey to 
pontifical inſolence and rapacity. In vain did 
the abbots and clergy remonſtrate on theſe ex- 
tortions, in the enſuing parliament, for the 
ſpirit of the nation ſeemed to be wholly de- 
preſſed, by a popiſh faction, armed with the 
terrors of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and abbetted 
by the concurrence of the . king's brother. 
Their only reſource was, to repreſent, by new 
agents, the impoſſibility of the nation's ſuſ- 
taining ſuch exorbitant burthens; but this 
repreſentation, as the former, was totally diſ- 
regarded. | 
A. D. 1247. An event occurred in the be- 
ginning of this year, that greatly affected the 
concerns of the pope. The landgrave of 
Thuringia had lately died of grief, occaſioned 
by the loſs of a pitched battle; nevertheleſs, 
Innocent, whoſe rancour ſeemed to encreaſe, 
reſolved to raiſe up another competitor to his 
dominions. | : 1 
To defray the expence of this new project, 
he ſent four legates into different countries to 
raiſe contributions; who diſpatched two fran- 
ciſcan friars into England, to aſk a ſupply for his 
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holineſs, not authoratively, but as mendicants. 


This they had no ſooner procured, than 
they aſſumed powers of a very different and 
important nature; ſent threatening letters to 
the prelates and monaſteries, demanding ex- 
orbitant ſums, which the prelates, however, 
refuſed to pay, without the conſent of par- 
liament. | | 

The pope, incenſed at their refuſal, ſent 
over Marino, one of his chaplains,. to en- 
force the demand by legatine authority ; from 


which, the prelates appealed both to the pope 


and parliament, but meeting with no redreis, 
were obliged to compound tor a large ſum of 
noney. . 8 
2 Henry now gave a freſh in- 
ſtance of his unhappy attachment and par- 
tiality to foreigners, by propofing the mar- 
riage of ſome young ladies of Provence, who 
arrived in England under the conduct of the 
earl of Richmond, with ſeveral of his nobili- 
ty. In ſhort, ſo prevalent was this foible with 
the king, that he indulged it at a time, when 
his finances would hardly defray the ordinary 
expence of his houſhould, and he was obliged 
to have recourſe to the ſhameful expedient of 
plundering his ſubjects, for ſuch neceſſaries as 
could not be diſpenſed with conſiſtently with 
the regal character. 11 
Thus ſituated, he convoked the parliament, 
in order to raiſe a ſupply; and when the ba- 
rons refuſed compliance, and upbraided him 
with a moſt ſcandalous prodigality, declared 
his reſolution of aſſerting the royal preroga- 
tive, and compelling them to act in contor- 
mity with their duty and allegiance. | 
To palliate this peremptory declaration, he 
promiſed, in general terms, to redreſs their 
grievances ; but the barons, finding this weak 
attachment unconquerable, plainly told him, 
that they would not impoveriſh themſelves, to 
enable him to accompliſh his uſeleſs deligns. 
To ſo low an ebb was this profuſe king re- 
duced at length, that failing in his application 
to parliament, he was obliged to ſell his plate 


and jewels, which were immediately purchaſed 
by the citizens of London, to the great mor- 


tification of the king, with whoſe demands 
they had generally retuſed to comply. As an 
inſtance of his reſentment, he inſtituted a new 
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fair at Weſtminſter, during which, he pro- 
hibited all trade in London, and inſtead of 
regarding the remonſtrances of the citizens on 
this ſubject, paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays in 
their city, and exacted from them an exorbi- 
tant new year's gift; nor vas he ſatisfied with 
this impoſition, for he ſoon after extorted 
another preſent of two thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. | | * 

* D. 1249. The ſpirit of cruſading was 
ſo prevalent at this time, that Henry himſelf, 
oppreſſed with debts, and at variance with 
his people, aſſumed the croſs. This he pro- 


bably conſidered as the beſt expedient for 


raiſing money, as it would furniſh him with a 
pretence for aſking a ſubſidy from parliament 


as well as the moſt powerful protection from 
any deſigns that might be formed againſt him, 


as it would put him under the immediate 
ſanction of the holy ſee. | 
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The king's example was followed by five 
hundred knights, many of whom had diſpoſed 
of their eſtates, to defray the expences of 
their voyage; but as the king was not in | 


liged to wait his departure. 

A. D. 1251. 
undertaking, afforded Henry an opportunity 
of uſing divets means to obtain the main point, 


which was raiſing money. With this view, a 


heavy taillage was impoſed on the Jews; and 


one Philip Lovel, being accuſed of bribery 


from that people, in collecting the tax, was 
condemned to pay a thouſand marks, and a 
company of Italian merchants called Cauſini, 
were proſecuted for uſury and extortion, and 


obliged to compound for money. Theſe ſup- | 


plies were extremely ſeaſonable, as Henry's 
coffers were now entirely exhauſted, and he 


wanted cath for various occaſions. 


Ihe city of London this year, in conſide- 
ration of five hundred marks, obtained the 
privileges of having her mayor ſworn before 
the barons of the exchequer, and not before 
the king in perſon. Henry alſo granted them 
a renewed confirmation of their rights and 


privileges, and the citizens in return, ſwore 


an allegiance to prince Edward. 


The parade of this mighty | 


| fit to the Engl 


— 


though 


5 in his minority, having ſeized ſome 
places on the borders of England. He there- 
fore advanced into the north, with a numer- 
ous army; but before he proceeded to hoſti. 
lities, an embaſſy arrived, with propoſals for 


an accommodation. 


The propoſals being accepted, a match was 
into 3 princeſs Margaret, 
Henry's eldeſt daughter, and the young king 
of Scotland, who repaired to York, on a vi- 
iſh monarch, by whom he was 
knighted. The following day the marriage 
ceremony was performed withgreat ſolemnity, 
in the preſence of Henry, and the queen 
mother of Scotland, attended. by the chief 
nobility of. both kingdoms. Alexander re- 
ceived a bond for five thouſand marks, as the 
portion of his wife, with whom he returned 
to his own country. „ rr at” 

A. D. 1252. Having quelled all commo- 
tions, Henry applied without interruption to 
the cruſade he had undertaken, fixing the time 
of his departure at midſummer. He therefore,, 


condition to perform his yow, they were ob- || convened all the prelates at Weſtminſter, and 


| produced the pope's bull, enjoining them to 


pay a tenth of their revenue; but the prelates 
uſed compliance, alledging,. that they 
would not proceed to any determination, 


| without the two archbiſhops, who were then 
| abſent, | ; 


—— uo toe 1 - 


Henry was at this time, apprehenſive of an | 


The pope was no ſooner informed af this 
oppoſition, than he furniſhed Henry with 
freſh bulls, granting him a twentieth of all 
eccleſiaſtical revenues, a tenth of all the lands 
belonging to the prelates, the cruſade com- 


| mutation money, and the profits ariſing from 


ſtolen goods, uſury, and legacies far chari- 
table uſes ; at the ſame time, he took the 
king and his dominions under his immediate 
protection. | 8 20 
Henry had ſtill another reſource for filling 
his coffers; he laid a taillage on all his de- 
meſnes, as well as upon chofe which had been 
alienated from the crown, and were now in 
the hands of the nobility; and ſome late con- 
queſts in Wales were ſaddled with the ſame 
impoſition. But his departure was delayed 
by ſome diſturbances in Gaſcony, deputies 
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arriving from that province, Dana of 
1 ei. 


the tyrannical government of the earl of 
ceſter. The earl, however, was continued in 
his office; and ſoon after, by his implacable 
fury and revenge, he involved the province 
in a civil war, and then retired into France. 
A. D. 1253. In this critical juncture, the 


cluded between 


king aſſembled a parliament, laid before them 
the ſtate of Gaſcony, and requeſted a ſupply | 


adequate to the urgency of his affairs. After 
long debates, the barons agreed to the ſcutage, 
and the prelates granted the tenths of their 
revenues, according to the pope's bull, which 
they had before rejected. But they objected 
to the king's over-ruling the election of bi- 
ſnops and abbots, contrary to the firſt article 
of Magna Charta, and inſiſted on the redreſs 
of thoſe grievan ces. + 

Henry 
ſtrance, and that he had extended the royal 
prerogative beyond its due limits; affuring 


confeſſed the juſtice of their remon- | 


nificent entry 


* 
- 


4 
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A. D. 1254. Some commotions having 


ariſen on the continent, Henry, dreading the 


ſuperior conduct and capacity of Alphonſo, 
king of Caſtile, went over to Guienne, where 
he effected an accommodation with that mo- 
narch; at which time, a marriage was con- 
prince Edward, and Eleanor, 
half ſiſter to Alphonſo. The revolters of 
Gaſcony likewiſe ſubmitted, and tranquillity 


was reſtored to that province. 
About the ſame 
from Paleſtine, having purchaſed his liberty 
by the ſurrender of Damietta, which he had 
taken. Henry, on his return, made a mag- 
into London, from the citizens 

of which, he received a preſent of one hun- 


riod, Lewis returned 


dred pounds, and a maſſy piece of plate, of 


excellent workmanſhip. FN. 
A. D. 1255. This prince, who was almoſt 
| daily giving inſtances of weakneſs and folly, 

now involved himſelf in freſh difficulties, by 


an imprudent contract with pope Innocent, 
| for the crown of Sicily, in favour of his ſe- | 
| cond ſon Edmund. In. conſequence of this, | 


them at the ſame” time, that he was deter- 
mined on a reverfion of conduct, and the 


moſt punctual obſervance of the charters. 
Accordingly, he aſſembled the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, in Weſtminſter-hall, where 
every individual appeared with a lighted 
taper in his hand, the king himſelf, ſtanding 
with his hand upon 
his ſincerity. Then the archbiſnop of Can- 
terbury denounced a dreadful anathema againſt 
all thoſe, who ſhould directly or indirectly, 
oppoſe the execution of the charters, or vio- 


late, diminiſh, or alter, the laws and conſti- 


tution of the kingdom. | 

This execration being denounced, the two 
charters were read with an audible voice, and 
confirmed by his majeſty, when each noble- 


man daſhed his taper on the ground, faying, 


_ © fo let them be extinguiſhed and fink in 
hell, who ſhall infringe the charters.” 
Though we are bound in charity to believe 
that when Henry gave his aſſent to this terri- 


ble execration, he intended to perform his 
promiſe ; yet fo fickle was his temper, and fo | 


little ſubje& to ſcruples of conſcience, that 
the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, than 
he endeavoured to free himſelf from theſe 
falutary reſtraints, to which he had ſo volun- 
tarily and ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted, 
LA RES 


his breaſt, as a token of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t 
n 


ö 


he ſupplied the pontiff with all the money in 


his exchequer, as well as what he could extort 
from the Jews, who were greviouſly oppreſſed. 
But Innocent did not long ſurvive this tran- 
ſaction, being taken off by a violent fever, 
in the ſpace of a few months afterwards. 


He 
was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Alexan- 
der IV. who purſuing 


by the biſhop of Bologna, who was ſent over 
to England for that purpoſe. While the 
biſhop was on his way, Alexander's forces 
were defeated at Nocera, by Monfroy, who, 
by this victory, made himſelf maſter of Apu- 
lia, and was crowned king of the two Sicilies 
at Palermo. Though the 3 was apprized 
of this unfortunate event, he concealed it 


from Henry, who ordered the ceremony of 
the inveſtiture to be performed with great 
magnificence, and vainly expected to exact a 
ſupphy from his people, for the ſupport of 


this new dignity. 


Wich this view, he aſſembled a parliament, 
and obtained the promiſe of a ſubſidy, on 
condition of the punctual ' obſervance of the 

two - 


XXX | 


the meaſures of his 
predeceſſor, inveſted Edmund with the king- 
dom of Sicily. The ceremony was performed 
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two charters, and their right of appointing the 
lord high treaſurer, independent of the king's 
authority; but theſe conditions Henry reject- 
ed, and therefore prorogued the parliament. 
By this time, Henry began to feel the load 
of his debts altogether inſupportable. The 
late pope, abuſing the power he had given 
him, had borrowed immenſe ſums in his 
name for the conqueſt of Sicily; yet, not- 
withſtanding this oppreſſive burthen, he ſtill 
determined to drain this impoveriſhed king- 
dom of farther ſums. Accordingly, he diſ- 
patched a nuncio, called Ruſtan, with | bulls 
tor levying exactions on the clergy ; but they 
diſcovered a noble ſpirit of independence, and 
the biſhop of London, in particular, declared, 
that he would rather loſe his head, than ſub- 
mit to ſuch tryranny. and oppreffion. He 
was ſeconded by the biſhop of Worceſter, and 
the aſſembly unanimouſly declared, that the 
clergy of England diſdained popiſh ſlavery. 
When Henry reprimanded the biſhop, in 
conſequence of the nuncio's complaint, the 
prelate nobly replied, that he acknowledged 
the ſupremacy of the king, and pope, but if 
they deprived him of his mitre, he would 
ſupply its place with a helmet. 
A. D. 1256. Ruſtan, finding all his en- 
deavours ineffectual, returned to Rome, and 
laid the caſe before the pope, who determined 
to proceed on another expedient, He inſiſted 
on their paying the bills, according .to the 
firſt calculation; but agreed to indulge 
with the deduction. of thoſe ſums from the 
tythes, which might in the ſequel, be granted 
to his majeſty, and with this deciſion, the 
clergy were at length obliged to acquieſce. 
This important point was no ſooner gained, 
than the nuncio convened the abbots of the 
Ciſtertians, and demanded the profits of one 
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holineſs; but they replied, they could not 
comply with ſuch a demand, until it had been 
conſidered in a general chapter of the order. 

Ruſtan, incenſed at this evaſion, ſwore, 


body, he would be revenged on each particu- 
lar. He, therefore, commenced ſuits againſt 
individuals, on falſe pretences, and extorted 
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ing; but on a general complaint to the pope, 
| the nuncio was commanded to ceaſe his proſe. 


eutions. N renn 13133 
In the mean time, the king exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the barons to 
grant him the ſubſidy he had demanded, for. 
placing Edmund upon the throne of Sicily; 
| and the archbiſhop of Meſſina arrived from 
the pope, to enforce the inftances of Henry 
with the parliament. But the eagerneſs of 


the pope defeated the purpoſe it: was intended 


e them 


year's wool, for the uſe of the king and his 


that ſince he could not prevail with them in | 
England and Germany, which might unite, 


to promote; for the barons, perceiving that 
the ſubſidy. was to paſs through the hands of 
Alexander, whoſe integrity they much doubt- 
ed, refuſed compliance, alledging, the dan- 
| ger of the enterprize, and impoveriſhed ſtate: 
of the kingdom. Again repulſed, the king 
renewed his application to the. clergy, and 
| with-the aſſiſtance of the pope, extorted from 
them a. continuance of the tythes, which 
| were at firſt granted for three years oni. 

He likewiſe extorted large contributions, 
from the citizens of London, and other corpo- 
rations of the kingdom, and even extended 
| his acts of opreſſion to the Welſn, whom, as. 
they were become his vaſſals, he conſidered as 


his ſubjects, and fleeced accordingly. But 


the Welſh mountainers who always heme nn 
| free and independent ſpirit, and had not 
yet learned to bear the yoke with patience, 
took to their arms, declaring they would de- 
fend their liberty at the hazard of their lives. 
A. D. 1257. Events, in appearance, the moſt 
remote from any connection with England, 
were now through the folly of the king, and 
his unhappy attachment to foreign favourites, 
rendered runious and deſtructive to the king- 
dom. William, count of Holland, and king 
of the Romans, being ſlain in a ſkirmiſh» with 
the Frizons ; the electors of the empire were 
divided in their choice of a ſucceſſor; the 
majority, voted in favour of Richard, earl of 
Cornwall, and the reſt eſpouſed the intereſt 
of Alphonſo, king of Caſtile. The el&ion 
of Richard, was very dipleaſing to the king 
of France, ſituated between the two powers of 


to their anceſtors. + 


from them large ſums, by way of compound- | 


| in order to recover the dominions belonging 
i 


Influenced. by theſe conſiderations, Lewis: 
| fortified 
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forti ied his frontiers, and endeavoured: to in- During theſe tranſactions, the nuncio Ruſ. 
tercept the earl of Glouceſter, and John Man- tan returned to England with power to excom- 
ſel, provoſt; of Beverly, whom Richard had municate the king, if he would not imme- 
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ſent into Germany, to examine the ſtate of the diately undertake the conqueſt of Sicily. But "i 
country, and genius of ann, vl before he || Henry, alarmed at this ſeverity, and conſcious W 
ventured his perſon among them. of his own inability, diſpatched an embaſſy n 1 
When the agents returned, they gave him to Rome, in the name of his ſon Edmund, - 3 


ſo fatisfatory an account of the country, that 
ke reſolved to go thither in perſon, and hav- 
ing made the neceſſary preparations, embar- 
ked with a very fplendid retinue at Yarmouth, 
and was ſoon after his arrival at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, crowned king of the Romans, by Con- 
rade, archbiſhop of Cologne. To all the 
calamities under which the Engliſh now la- 
boured, muſt be added a war which broke out 
with the Welſh, and was carried on with as 
much ſpirit and reſolution by the latter, as 
negligence and miſconduct by the former. 
One of the Engliſh governors near their 
territories, having attempted to introduce the 
laws of England into a diſtrict belonging 
to Llewellyn, he made ſeveral inroads into 


renouncing all claim to the crown of Sicily. © 
But Alexander, far from accepting the re- 
nunciatton, ſent another nuncio, named Ar- 
lot, with power to alter the convention in fa- 
vour of Henry, and inſtructions to engage 
him to impoſe farther exactions on the clergy. 
For this purpoſe, the nuncio publiſhed a new 
bull, enjoining the prelates to 4. the tythes 
granted to the king, on pain of excommuni-. * 
cation; notwithſtanding all oppoſitions, ap- 
peals, or exemptions. Such a perſervance 
in extortion, could not fail of exciting the 
reſentment of any people, who retained the - 
leaſt ſenſe of injury or independence. ', _ * 
The clergy were oppreſſed beyond meaſure, - 
the people clamoured againſt the avarice of 
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the country, and plundered the ſubjects of 
Henry, who, to vindicate their wrongs, ſum- 
moned his barons, and military tenants of 
the north, to attend him at Cheſter, and ap- 


pointed thoſe of the weſtern counties, to ren- 


dezvous at Briſtol, intending to divide the 
forces of the enemy, by 
once in different quarters. 5 

He like wiſe commanded a body of t 
from Ireland, to land upon the Iſland of An- 
gleſey, in order to deprive the Welſh of all 
ſupplies, which they might receive from 
thence. Theſe precautions being taken, the 
king entered north- Wales with his army; and 
advancing to Gannock, continued there in- 
active till Michaelmas, in expe&ation of the 
forces from Ireland; while the weſtern divi- 


the court of Rome, which had abfolutely im- 


poveriſhed the nation, and the barons were 


enraged at the inſolence of the pope, and the 


bi 
* 


attacking them at | 
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puſillanimity of the king, nor could they 
behold without a mixture of ſcorn and reſent- 
ment, the firſt poſts of the kingdom conferred 


on foreign favourites. 


Finding it impoſſible to ſecure thisProteous,, 


as he is juſtly ſtiled by an ancient hiſtorian, 


they reſolved to take fome more effectual me- 
thod for reforming; the abuſes of government, 
and procuring a redreſs” of their grievances. + 
With this view they determined, as the” firft” 
ſtep towards the execution of their deſign, to 
An opportu-. 
nity for putting this deſign into execution, 
ſoon offered, for Henry, convoking a par- 


expel the foreign counſellors. 


hon, appointed to make a diverſion into ſouth || liament; and, according to cuſtam, demand - 
Wales, delayed the execution of their orders, || ing a ſubſidy for carrying on the conqueſt 
on account of the abſence of their general, 1 Sicily; inſtead of complying with his 
Richard de Clare, earl of Glouceſter; who. 
was ſufpected of holding a correſpondence | 
with Llewellyn; ſo that Henry, incapable of 
performing any action of importance, was ob- 


demand, they bitterly inveighed againſt his 
breach of promiſe, and all the abuſes of 
government. Notwithſtanding his endeavours 
to allay their reſentment, by an affectation of 
liged to return, after an inglorious campaign, || candour and ſincerity, they plainly declared 
for defraying the expence of which, he had |}. their non-rehanee on 5 word, and reſolution,” 
levied a very conſiderable ſcutage, | to rectify the abuſes of his gover ws _ 

| fectually 
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his inconſtancy. | N 
Alarmed at this reſolute behaviour, he 
promiſed, in the moſt ſolenin manner, to agree 
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| HISTORY of BNGLAND. A.D. . 
fectually, as to obviate all future fears from 


to any meaſures which they ſhould judge | 


neceſſary for the public good, and even gran- 
ted a writing, ſubſeribed by his own hand, 
by which he conſented to the nomination of 
four and twenty noblemen, choſen by himſelf 
and the parliament, to draw up the articles 
of reformation; and as a further proof of his 
ſincerity, ordered his ſon Edward to ſign the 
obligation. 18825 

It is evident, from former circumſtances, 
that Henry would not have made theſe con- 
ceſſions, had he been able to prevent it; he 
ſaw that a ſtrong p was formed againſt 
him by the moſt i nobility of the 
realm, ſome of whom were governed by pri- 
vate animoſity to his perſon, and. others, ac- 
tuated by a deſire of retrenching the preroga- 
tives of the crown. ON 

Thus bravely refolved in their country's 
cauſe, on the third day of the ſeſſion, they all 


| appeared in the houſe, arrayed in armour, | 
T 


e ſight of which ſo much alarmed the king, 
that 6 aſked if he was a priſoner ? Roger 
Bygod, replied in the negative, but at the ſame 
time, declared their reſolution to expel all fo- 
reigners, and rectify the diſorders of the ſtate. 


This appearance, and declaration, terrified 


him into complianee with their propoſal, the 
execution of which was deferred till the next 
meeting,which the king appointed at Oxford. 

A. D. 1258. But the barons, without 
depending on his word, which he had ſo fre- 
quently broken, ſummoned together their mi- 
litary vaſſals, and thus repaired to Oxford, 
fully reſolved to execute their deſign. Having 
choſen the council of four and twenty, Simon 

de Montford was placed at the head of the 
twelve elected by the barons. _ 

The commiſſioners then began to deliberate 
on the ſubject of their meeting, and in a ſhort 
time, the following articles were agreed to: 
That the king ſhould confirm the great char- 
ter, he had ſo often ſworn to obſerve; that 
the office of juſticiary, ſhould be conferred on 

a perſon of talents, and integrity; that the 
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chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and other mi- 
niſters of ſtate, ſhould be choſen annually, by 
the council of four and twenty; and that the 
parliament ſhould be aſſembled three times in 
the year, to enact laws for the benefit of the 
TIS, „ ors 21h 1 
heſe articles, which from the place where 
they were drawn up, were called the ſtatutes 
of Oxford, were approved by the parliament 
and confirmed by the king. Nevertheleſs, 
they were warmly oppoſed by the court party, 
conſiſting of Henry, eldeſt ſon of Richard, 
king of the Romans, the earl of Warrenne, 
Aymerde Valence, biſhop ele& of Wincheſter, 
Geoffrey de Luſignan, and William de Valence. 
But the greateſt oppoſition was made by the 
foreigners, againſt whoſe exorbitant power and 
influence the ſtatutes were chiefly levelled, 
William de Valence declared, that he would 
not reſign the caſtles, which had been com- 
mitted to his care by the royal authority; to 
which Montford replied, that he ſhould either 
reſign them, or loſe his head, The earl of 
Warrenne objected to articles ſo derogatory to 
the king's prerogative; and Henry, ſon of 
Richard, king of the Romans, proteſted a- 
gainſt them, or any articles, that ſhould be 
made in the abſence of his father. 
The earl of Leiceſter, provoked at the for- 
wardneſs of the ſtripling, informed him, that 


ſhould his father refuſe to concur with the ba- 


rons in reforming the abuſes of government, 
he ſhould not preſerve one foot of land in 
England. Hence the court party, perceiving 
the prevalence of their opponents, .determin- 
ed to ſeek their ſafety in flight, and agreed to 
rendezyous at Wincheſter, where they took 
refuge in the caſtle of Wolveſnam. 

The barons were no ſooner informed of 
their flight, than they broke up their aſſembly, 
and purſued them to that city, where, without 
any formal adjournment, they reſumed their 
deliberations and cloſed the buſineſs of the 
ſeſſion. As they could not, without n 
the privileges of the church, attack the cal- | 
tle to which they had retired, they had re- 
courſe to negotiation ; propoſing: they ſhould | 
quit the kingdom, and ſtay abroad, till the 
abuſes of government ſhould be G bs 
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hen S | een 
ſent of council, to permit their return. To 
this they readily conſented, and after having 
been ſtripped of about ſeven thouſand marks, 
in ready money, were ſupplied with a ſafe con- 
duct, and embarked at Dover, for the continent. 
They were no ſooner departed, than all their 


treaſure which they had depoſited in ſeveral | 
religious houſes,” was ſeized, their lands con- 


fiſcated, and agents ſent to the pope to juſtify 
the conduct of the barons. The kingdom 


being thus cleared of theſe interlopers, the | 


barons bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath, to 
maintain the ſtatutes of Oxford, at the hazard 
of their lives and fortunes, and invited the 
eitizens of London, to join in their aſſocia- 
tion; a propoſal which the Londoners readily 
embraced. But though the barons were pro- 
bably animated by a true ſpirit of patriotiſm; 
yet, in the proſecution of their laudable de 
ſign, they made too violent encroachments on 
the royal prerogative. They even held par- 
laments, in one of which they proceeded ju- 
dicially againſt the foreigners, whom they had 
expelled, and by authentic deed, condemned 
to perpetual baniſhment. Henry, now found 
himſelf diveſted of regal authority, being 


daily obliged to ſign orders, to the prejudice | 


and ruin of his prerogative. 
Of all the noblemen, the perſon whom he 
moſt dreaded was Simon de Montford, earl 
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A An. 
him to underſtand, that they would not per- 
mit him to land in England, until he ſhould 
have ſworn too bſerve the ſtatutes of Oxford. 
Richard received this mortifying meſſage 

with equal ſurprize and indignation, and 10+ 
lemnly ſwore, that he would never take the 
oath,and yet in ſpite'of their efforts he would 
return to England. But receiving intelligence 
that every meaſure was taken to prevent his. 


of 


| landing, and that therefore all oppoſition would 


at preſent be vain; he complied: with the ba- 
rons demands, and made preparations for his 
Journey. | ; ; 
A. D. 1259. On this condition he was per- 
mitted to come over, and on his arrival at 
Dover took the oath; in preſence of the king, 
and a great number of barons, aſſembled for. 
his reception: einen | 
The barons, apprehenſive of ſome: diftur- 
bances' on the part of France, determined to 
eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with Lewis, whoſe: 
countenance and fupport, might counter-ba- 
lance any efforts made by the king and his 
friends, for retrieving the prerogative, and 
Montford undertook to conduct the negotia- 
tion. Accordingly, that nobleman repaired. 
to France, and in order to facilitate the deſign, 
propoſed to facrifice all Henry's rights to Nor 
mandy and Anjou. s | 27 
Lewis, who could hardly have expected ſuch 
favourable terms, accepted the propoſal with 


of Leiceſter; his own brother-in-law. nor could 
he avoid diſcovering his ſentiments. on this 
ſubject. of We #963165 | 
One day as he was going bywater tothe TO. - 
er, he was overtaken by a ſudden ſtorm, on 
which he ordered himſelf to be rowed aſhore 
immediately. He was received on landing, by 
the earl, who finding him in great perturbation, 
at the danger he had juſt eſcaped, + Why 
« ſhould your majeſty, ſaid Montford, be a- 
* fraid, ſince the ſtorm: is over?” Henry re- 
plied, with a ſerious look, Montford, I 
** own I am greatly afraid of thunder and 
* lightning, but by the head of God, I fear 
** thee more than all the thunder and lightning 
in nature,” Nen 2 | 

Richard, king of the Romans, having ac- 
quainted the barons by letter, that he intend- |} 
ed to come over to England, but. they gave 

14 | | 


great alacrity, and concluded a treaty, which 
Henry was obliged to ſign. That weak pu- 
fillanimous prince, was compelled to-viſit the- 
French king at Abbeville, where, in an'af-- 
ſembly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed. 
all title to Normandy and Anjou, while Lewis 
ceded in his favour, all the Limouſin; and 
Perigord, together with all that he poſſeſſed, 
on the other fide the Garonne, on condition of 
his ſubmitting to do homage, and ſittingamon 
the peers of France, as duke of Guienne. 
While Henry was abroad, the council of 
four and twenty, employed their time in re- 
dreſſing a grievance, which the avarice of the 
pope, and the folly of the king, had conſpired 
to introduce. All the beſt benefices in the 
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kingdom, were enjoyed by Italian prieſts, who, 
without reſiding on the ſpot, farmed their 
livings to the higheſt bidder. A proclama- 
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260 A. D. 12660. 
tion was therefore iſſued, ordering all ben 


who farmed henefices of foreigners, to depo- 


ſit the rents in the hands of certain receivers, 
appointed for that purpoſe, on pain of having 
their houſes razed to the foundation. 

A. D. 1260. The unanimity with which the 
barons had hitherto acted in all their delibe- 
rations, now began to be deſtroyed by the am- 
bition of the earl of Leiceſter, who engroſſed 
the authority of the whole council; 5 that 
the earl of Glouceſter endeavoured to form a 
party, to check his towering ambition. In 
order to this, he began to diſparage his con- 
duct in private, by inſinuating, that he had 
entered into a negotiation with prince Edward, 
whom he intended to raiſe to the Engliſh 
throne, even during the life of his father. 

Henry, informed of this report while at St. 
Omer's, was ſo terrified, that he reſolved not 
to return to England, perſuaded that either 
his life or liberty would be in danger. But 
the young prince, hearing of his ſuſpicions, 
proved his own innocence, as to the ſubject of 
the report, and thereby wholly removed his 
tather's doubts and fears. Failing in this at- 
tempt, Glouceſter openly attacked Leiceſter; 
bur finding that nobleman's intereſt too pow- 
erful to hope for ſucceſs, he prudently drop- 
ped the proſecution. 

This diſagreement prevailing among the 
' barons, furthered the king's deſign of throwing 
off the yoke, ſo ſhamefully impoſed on him. 
With this view, he ſollicited the pope to ab- 
ſolve him from the oath he had taken to ob- 
ierve the ſtatutes of Oxford. The pontiff 
readily granted the requeſt, but dying before 
the diſpenſation could be expedited, he was o- 
bliged to wait till the papal chair was filled by 
his ſucceſſor, Urban IV. who made no diffi- 
culty in complying with his demand. 

Having thus ſecured the protection of the 
pope, he immediately threw aſide the maſk he 
had occaſionally aſſumed, and having aſſem- 
bled the parliament, declared, that as they had 
not complied with their promiſe, made to him, 
onhis ſigning the ſtatutes of Oxford, he thought 
himſelf abſolved from the oath he had there 
taken, adding, that he would no longer ſuf- 
fer counſellors to be impoſed upon him, but 
was determined to aſſert the dignity of his 
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rerogative. He then retired to the Tower, 
which he had previouſly ſecured, ſeized on all 
the money in the mint, and >ubliſhed a pro. 
clamation, diſcarding the . appointed 
by the four and twenty, and nominating ©- | 
thers in their room. In ſhort, ſo vigorous and 
reſolute was his conduct, that he ſeemed de- 
termined to retrieve his independence. 

Prince Edward, who was then at Paris, 
no ſooner heard of theſe tranſactions, than he 
determined to return to England, in order to 
prevent the dreadful conſequences of a civil 
war. Henry was equally ſurprized and af. 
flicted, when he underſtood that the prince 
blamed him for violating his oath, and his 


perplexity was farther increaſed, "when he 
heard, that unleſs he would voluntatily re- 


move from his perſon, the counſellors who 


adviſed him to oppoſe the parliament, they 
would effect that removal by compulſion. * 

Alarmed at this intelligence, the king re- 
lapſed into his uſual timidity and irreſolution, 
not being able to determine what courſe was 
moſt proper to take for his ſecurity, took no 
notice of the meſſage, but remained in the 
tower, apprehending that his perſon would 
not otherwiſe be ſafe. 

A. D. 1262. In this confuſed ſtate of 
things, the king of the Romans interpoſed 
his good offices, and happily effected an ac- 
commodation. He prevailed on his brother; 
to confirm the ſtatutes of Oxford; and, on 
the other hand, perſuaded the barons to relax 
in thoſe articles, which were moſt diſagreeable 
to the king. The earl of Leiceſter, ſtill re- 
fractory, proteſted againſt the peace, 1 re- 


tired immediately to France. 


By this accommodation, the public peace 
8 to be eſtabliſned: but the embers of 
diſcord lay concealed under the aſhes, and at 
lergth, broke out into a new flame. After 
the ratification of the agreement, the king 
paſſed over to the continent, to regulate the 
affairs of Guienne, and was ſeized with a 
dangerous diſorder at Bourdeaux, which de- 
tained him much longer than he intended. _ 

Richard, earl of Glouceſter, dying in the 
mean time, Leiceſter's party renewed their 
cabals, and he returned to England, where 


his preſence re-animated the barons, who had 
|; ſubſctibed 
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ſubſcribed the articles contrary to their incli- 
nations. 0 5. rat 
Henry, alarmed at theſe proceedings, im- 
mediately ſet ſail for England, where he no 
ſooner arrived, than they preſented an addreſs, 
inſiſting on the confirmation of the Oxford 
ſtatutes, according to a late agreement, and 
threatening to uſe compulſive means in caſe of 
re ↄ bit 1 | 

But to their general aſtoniſhment, the 
king, inſtead of complying with their pe- 
remptory demands, branded them with the 
odious appellation of rebels, and threatened 
them with the ſevereſt penalties. 

Henry was emboldened to act in this man- 
ner, by a certain circumſtance, to which the 
barons were entire ſtrangers. He had engaged 
in his intereſt, both: the king of the Romans 
and prince Edward; the latter of whom, under 
pretence of aſſiſting at a tournament at Paris, 
had levied ſome foreign troops, and was lead- 
ing them againſt Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
who renewed: his incurſions into the Engliſh 
territories> 2! fn 19 

A. D. 1263. The young prince, having 
repulſed the Welſh, and reinforced the caſtle 
of Gannock, and other fortreſſes, returned to 
London; but being deſtitute. of money to 
pay his forces, marched at the head of a 
ſtrong detachment to the houſe of the tem- 
plars, where he ſeized a conſiderable ſum of 
money, the property of the citizens, who 
had lodged it there, as a place of ſecurity. 

Such an act of violence and injuſtice could 
not fail to raiſe an univerſal clamour among 
the inhabitants; but the prince, regardleſs of 
their complaints, ordered it to be lodged in 
the caſtle of Windſor, which they did not 
think proper to beſiege. 7 

Amidſt a general diſcontent, the earl of 
Leiceſter ſummoned the barons of his party 
to Oxford, where they bound themſelves by 
a ſolemn oath, to maintain the ſtatutes, at 
the hazard of their lives, and choſe the earl 
for their general. Having raiſed a conſidera- 
body of forces, they ravaged the lands be- 
longing to the royal party, and committed 


the moſt dreadful outrages, where they met 


with the leaſt oppoſition. Pr 


The cities of Glouceſter and Worceſter ſub- | 1 
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264 
mitted to the earl of Leiceſter, who advanced 
about Midſummer, towards London, with the 
royal ſtandard flying before him. Henry was 


deſtitute both of money and friends; and the 
city of London had declared for the barons, 


under the influence of the mayor, who was a 


firm adherent to Leiceſter. TR 
The common people, engaged in affocia- 
tions againſt all foreigners, whom they per- 
ſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. Prince Ed» 
ward, unable to join his father, retired with 
his French knights to Windſor, where he en- 
deavoured to raiſe an army, in order to take 


the field againſt the berons. 


The queen, being afraid to remain in the 
tower, while the whole city was in a tumult 
around her, went on board a barge, in order 
to proceed by water; but as ſhe approached - 
London-bridge, was inſulted in the moſt 
brutal manner by the populace, who, not 
content with reviling her in the moſt oppro- 
brious terms, endeavoured to ſink her barge, 
by throwing down ſtones, as the rowers en- 
deavoured to. paſs through one of the arches; 
ſo that ſhe was obliged to return to the 
tower, which ſhe reached with great danger 
and difficulty, and was thence conveyed by 


night to the palace of the biſhop of London, 
at St, Pauls, as a place of ſanctuary. The 
wealthy citizens were equally: expoſed to the 
Violence of the mob, who under pretence of 


ſearching for foreigners, broke open houſes, 
and plundered friends and foes, without diſ- 


— 


tinction. . . 


The king of the Romans again interpoſed 
his good offices, in order to prevent, if poſſi- 
ble, the effuſion of blood, and a negotiation 
was ſet on foot, under the biſhops of Lon- 


don, Worceſter and Lincoln, John de Arling- 
ton, and William de Wilton. 


By this time, Leiceſter had engaged the 


cinque ports in his intereſt, and then advanced 


with his army towards London; when the 
king, dreading the conſequences of a ſiege, 
agreed to ſuch terms as the revolters thought 
proper to impoſe, and a treaty was concluded, 


importing, That the fortified places in the 
kingdom ſhould be put into the hands of the 


barons ; that the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould: 
be inviolably obſerved ; that all foreigners: 
ſhould 
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ſnould be baniſned the kingdom, except ſuch j 
as might be permitted to ſtay by the unani- 
mous "conſent of the barons; and that none 
but natural born ſubjects, approved by the 
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barons, ſhould be concerned in the adminiſ- | 


tration of public affair s. 

Immediately after the concluſion of this 
peace, the office of juſticiary was beſtowed 
on Hugh d' Eſpenſer, the ſeals were delivered 
to Nicholas de Ely, and Lewis continued at 
the head of the forces, which were guilty, 
(as uſually happens in times of civil dilcord) 
of many acts of violence and injuſtice. 

The people complained loudly of theſe 
outrages; and they were amuſed with hopes 
of having all their grievances redreſſed in the 
next parliament, which met on the ninth of 
September, when the ſtatutes of Oxford were 
confirmed and the ſtate foreigners, either im- 
priſoned or beneficed, taken into conſidera- 
tion. 

The court of France having now underta- 
ken to act as umpire between the king and 
the earl of Leiceſter, the earl was accordingly 
ſummoned to appear before the French par- 
liament, then held at Boulogne, to which he, 
and Henry with his queen repaired at the ſame 
time. 

But the terms mentioned being deemed 
too favourable to the king, Leiceſter _ 
ed the propoſal, and returned abruptly to 
England, whither he was followed by 1s 

whole queen thought it moſt expedient to re- 
main at the court of France. 

The parhament, in which it was propoſed 
to ſettle the government of the nation, met at 
Weſtminſter in the middle of October, when 
terms were propoſed, - which appeared equita- 
ble to all the diſintereſted part of the aſſem- 
bly ; but being rejected by Leiceſter and 
his party, the major part plainly perceived, that 
their conduct was actuated by factious mo- 
tives. 

During theſe diſputes, prince Edward; on 
pretence of viſiting his wite, ſurprized Wind- 
tor. caſtle, whither Henry immediately re- 
pairing, it was made the rendezvous of the 
royal party, and the garriſon reinforced by 


the king of the Romans, and earl of War- 


renne. 
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The king, having raiſed a body of forces, 
-andrclied immediately to Dover, in hopes of 
- furprizing the caſtle ; but was defeated in his 
deſigns through the vigilance of the gover- 
nor, who was ſtrongly attached to the inte- 
reſt of the barons. Henry then viſited the 
cinque ports, and having exacted a new 'oath 
of allegiance from the barons, directed his 
march towards London. 

Leiceſter, being informed of his approach, 


| took poſt with his army in Southwark, and 


the adjacent places, but both parties remain- 
ed inactive, till Henry, having joined his for- 
ces with thoſe of his ſon, found himſelf more 
powerful than Leiceſter, who, relying on his 
intereſt with the Londoners, thought himſelf 
ſecure. But one John de Giſors, a Norman, 

and partizan of Henry, found means to ſe- 


cure the key of the bridge-gate, while the 


earl was vigorouſly attacked in the front, by 
the ſuperior forces of prince Edward. 
Leiceſter finding it impoſlible to retire, was 
obliged to maintain his ground. againſt ſu- 
perior numbers ; till at * the Populace, 
hearing of his danger, broke down the 
gates, and ruſhed forth to his aſſiſtance in 
ſuch crouds, that Henry and his ſon were 
glad to retreat. A deciſive action was now 
daily ex xpected, when by the interpoſition of 
the humane and moderate of both parties, a 
truce was concluded, and the diſpute left to 
the arbitration of the French king; the re- 


ference of which was confirmed by the oaths 


of the king, barons, and all the principal 
perſons concerned in the quarrel. 

A. D. 1264 . Accordingly, Lewis heard 
the cauſe in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Ami- 
ens, and after a mature deliberation, gave 
his award; that the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould- 
be annulled; that the king ſhould recover all 
his rights and prerogatives, and have the li- 
berty of nominating all the great officers of 
ſtate, and that foreigners. ſhould be deemed- 
capable of holding poſts and dignities, as 


well as the Engliſh; but added a clauſe, im- 


| porting, that this deciſion ſhould have no ef- 
fect to invalidate the privileges granted to the 
Engliſh before the parliament of Oxford. 
The barons conſidered this exception as in- 
conſiſtent with the other parts of the * 


7 
, 


AD! t6þ r m. 
| terwards reduced the caftles of Leiceſter, , 


the ſtatutes of Oxford having been enacted with 
the ſole deſign of confirming their privileges, 
furniſhed them with a pretence for rejecting 
the deciſion, and renewing hoſtilities; ' 


The king was no ſooner returned from || 


France, than Leiceſter ſent his fon with 


a conſiderable detachment, to ravage the lands | 
of Roger de Mortimer, and being afterwards | 


D 


joined by Llewellyn, they reduced the caſtle of 


Radnor. At the ſame time, another party 


under the command of Robert Ferrers, earl 


of Derby, ſtormed the caſtle of Worceſter, 
and abandoned it to plunder. ſes, 
Upon the firſt news of theſe hoſtilities, 
rince Edward marched to the aſſiſtance of 
Mortimer reduced feveral caftles, belonging 
to Humphry de Bohun, and purſued the two 
Monforts to Glouceſter, where they ſued for 
a truce, which they obtained by the media- 
tion of the biſhop of Worceſter 3 before the 
expiration of which, another treaty was be- 
n at Brackley, in the preſence of John de 
wen the Prench ambaſſador, but the 
parties differing about the articles, the negoti- 


A 


ation was dropped, and TED for re- 
newing the war, were made, both by the 
king and barons, dre e 
The populace now formed themſelves into 
different bands, and committed thesmoft yio- 
lent outrages in the city of London and the 
adjacent parts; and as in almoſt eyery civil 
commotion, the Jews ſuffered in a remarka- 
ble manner; ſo in the preſent, the mob broke 
open their houſes, pad them naked, 


kept them in cuſtody ſeveral hours, and then 
maſſacred about five hundred of that unhap- 


PY people. | 
Ihe king, ſeeing no hopes of an accomoda- 


tion, ſummoned all his military tenants to 
attend him at the city of Oxford, where 


being joined by a ſtrong body of forces com- 


manded by divers noblemen, he advanced to 


Northampton, ſummoned the town, and 


being denied admittance, took it by ſtorm. . 


Sixteen barons and fixty knights were taken 
priſoners, with a vaſt number of inferior rank, 
after a prodigious laughter in the ſtreets. 


The barons, diſconcerted by this accident, | 


made no further reſiſtance, but 9 
ſubmitted to the mercy of the king, who at- 
2 3 | 
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feſſions of their readineſs to ſubmit. to his go- 


| Nottingham, and Tutbury; the royal army 
| alfo 5 the oc oP Derby 150 Ste . 
ford, ravaging all the lands belonging to it 
. , OT TT 
In the mean time, Leiceſter, having ſecu- 
red and fortified the city of London, laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which was 
near ſurrendering when Henry, by haſty 
marches advanced to its relief, and the earl, 
finding himſelf incapable of coping with the 
ng, raiſed the ſiege, and retired to Lon- 
Henry now reduced the caſtle of Tun- 
bridge, and advancing to Winchelſea, exact- 
ed from ſome of the barons of the cinque 
ports, the oath of allegiance, whilſt the reſt 
put to ſea, and intercepted all 1 * of pro- 
viſion, except thoſe intended for the uſe of 
the malecontents. From thence the king 
marched into Suſſex, and fixed his quarers 
in the convent of Lewes, while prince Ed- 
ward took up his reſidence in the caſtle. 
The earl of Leiceſter, having reinforced 
his army with a body of fifteeen thouſand 
Londoners, reſolved to decide the quarrel by 
an engagement, and accordingly advanced 
arts the King's encampment. He halted 
about the diſtance of two leagues from Lewes, 
and, in order to throw the odium of what- 
ever miſchief might happen, on Henry, ſent 
a letter to the king, written in the name of 
the whole party, containing the warmeſt pro- 
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vernment, and defend his perſon. They alſo 
endeavoured, by private application to the 
king of the Romans, and prince Edward, 

to perſuade Henry to moderate terms, bur » 
all their attempts. proved fruitleſs; for, the 
king and his party ſer them at defiance, and 
treated their fbmiſion with contempt. 
Both parties now prepared fof a battle with 
the moſt implacable rancour ; the royal army 
was divided into three bodies, Since Edward 
commanded the right, the king of the Ro- 
mans, the left wing, and Henry himſelf re- 
mained in the center, which conſiſted . of his 
houſhold troops, and the northern forces, 

Leiceſter had ranged his forces into four di- 
viſions ; the firft was commanded by his fon 
2 2 2 ns Henry, 
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Henry, the ſecond by the earl of Glouceſter, 
the third by the general himſelf, and the 
fourth, conſiſting wholly of Londoners, by 
Nicholas Seagrave. Montford, perſuaded 
that the prince, from whom he had moſt to 
dread, would charge the Londoners, affected 
a reliance on that corps, by drawing them up 
before the baggage, and his own chariot and 
ſtandard. he et | | 

The two armies being thus marſhalled, 
prince Edwaid began the fight, and attacked 
the Londoners with ſuch fury, that a terrible 
ſlaughter enſued in the courſe of a purſuit of 


four miles from the field of battle. The 
_ eagerneſs of the prince, proved fatal to the 


royal cauſe; for the earls of Leiceſter and 
Glouceſter, now attacked the troops under 
the command of Henry, and the king of the 


Romans, and totally routed the left wing, 
where the king of the Romans, and two ba- 


rons, were taken priſoners. 


I 


But the center wing made ſo gallant a re- 
ſiſtance, that they ſuſtained the fight till the 


7 


evening, when the king being ſlightly woun- 


ded, and his horſe killed under him, he was 
of Lewes, 


obliged to retire to the priory 
where he fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Prince Edward at his return from the pur- 


ſuit of the Londoners, was confounded at | 


the defeat of the royal army, and his follow- 
ers were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, that 
the earl of Warrenne, William de Valence, 


Guye de Luſignan, and Hugh Bygod, fled | 


with ſeven hundred men to Penſey, where 
they embarked for the continent, 


This deſertion, prevented the prince from 


attacking the conquerors, while they were diſ- 
perſed in ſecuring the priſoners, and plunder- 
ing the baggage ; it likewiſe afforded the earl 
of Leiceſter, an opportunity of reducing his 
forces into ſome order, in caſe. of an attack. 


At the ſame time, he ſent propoſals of accom- 
modation to Edward, on whoſe acceptance of 
which, a peace was concluded on the follow- 


ing conditions; that the ſtatutes of Oxford 
ſhall be punctually obſerved, but under ſuch 
reſtrictions, as ſhould be judged proper by 
four biſhops, or barons, appointed in parlia- 
ment ; that.on the diſagreement of theſe four 
commiſſioners, the diſpute ſhall be referred 


* 


| enſuing parliament ; and this is ſuppo 


*% 
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to the count of Anjou, brother to the king of 
France, aſſiſted by four noblemen; and that 


prince Edward himſelf, and his couſin Henry, 
ſon to the king of the Romans, ſhall remain 
as hoſtages gn the hands of the barons, till the 


whole be regulated by the authority of par. 


lament. , _ RIS BI. 

This treaty being ſigned and confirmed, 
they ſent orders to the governors of all the 
caſtles, in which the barons, taken at Nor- 
thampton, were confined, to releaſe the pri- 
ſoners; and the garriſon at Tunbridge was 
diſbanded. The northern barons, taken in 
the late engagement, were diſmiſſed to their 
own country. But notwithſtanding the ſtipu- 
lation, that all the priſoners on both ſides 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, Montford detained 


the king of the Romans, his ſon, the gallant 


Philip Baſſet, and other priſoners of quality. 
He then arreſted, and impriſoned. all the 
king's adherents. - Leiceſter, who now be- 
came deſpotic, in order to prevent any oppo- 
ſition to his meaſures, iſſued writs in the 
king's name, aſſigning the guardianſhip of all 
the counties, to ſuch perſons as he thought 
proper to appoint. Having gained this point, 


he perſuaded the king to ſign the new. writs, 


empowering the barons to elect four knights 
in every county, to fit and repreſent it ar; 
ed, 
by moſt writers, to be the origin of that right 
which the commons have to fit in the great 
council of the nation, at leaſt ſince the time of 
the Norman conqueſt. „ YEN L2S CF 
Such aparliament, would doubtleſs app ove 
the plan of government, concerted by the 
barons, whereby it was reſolved, that the par- 
liament ſhould nominate three commiſſioners 
of approved ſagacity and diſcretion, empow- 
ered to chuſe a council of nine nabiemen, to 
whom the adminiſtration of public affairs 
ſhould be committed ; but might be changed 
occaſionally, by the king, with the conſent 
of the barons ; that if the commiſſioners 
ſhould diſagree, touching the choice of coun- 
ſellors, the diſpute ſhall be referred to the ma: 

jority; that the .deliberations of the nine, 
ſhould be executed with the approbation of ſix 
of the number; but if that could not be pro- 
cured, the affairs ſhould be decided by 

| | 85 105 


oy A, D. | 1265. | 


three great commiſſioners, with the conſent 
of the barons; and that the nomination of 


all officers, ſhould be at the diſpoſition of the 


nine counſellors z. and laſtly, that theſe regu- 


lations ſhould prevail, till altered or annulled | 


The three commiſſioners, were the earls of 
Leiceſter, and Glouceſter, and the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, who continued to ren the king- 
dom on this new model; having extorted 
the approbation of the king, and prince Ed- 
ward, by threatening them both with perpe- 
tual mri 

A. D. 1265. As the barons had no other view 
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in tak ing up arms, than to reduce the exorbitant 


power of the king, they could not fail to be 
diſguſted at the authority of Leiceſter, which 
was now become no leſs abſolute. The earl of 
Glouceſter in particular, beheld his proceed- 
ings with a jealous eye, and as he was a man 
of better principles than Montford, perceived 
he had too far acquieſced with their proceed- 
ings. He therefore required Leiceſter to re- 
leaſe his priſoners, and render an account of 
the enormous ſums, which, contrary to the 


convention of Lewes, he had extorted, and 


applied entirely to his own uſe... 
His deſign did not eſcape the penetrating 
eye of Leiceſter, who, to defeat his ſchemes, 
iſſued a proclamation, enjoining all who had 


taken arms againſt the eſtabliſned government, 


to retire immediately to Ireland; but inſtead 


of obeying the order, they repaired to the 
eſtates of the earl of Glouceſter, who afford- 
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ed them protection. In the mean time, the 


enemies of Leiceſter ſo wrought on the minds 


of the people, by inſinuating, that the cru- 
elties he practiſed towards the royal family, 


plainly betrayed his pernicious deſigns; that 


he found it. neceſſary to take ſome ſteps, to 
exculpate himſelf from ſo infamous a charge. 


For this purpoſe he ſummoned a parlia- 


ment, in order to concert meaſures. to effect 


the releaſe of prince Edward. In this aſſem- 
bly, every county was repreſented: by two 
knights, and two burgeſſes appeared for every 


city and borough in the kingdom. 
= y - Clin Ras oy 
Leiceſter accuſed Glouceſter of having 
torded protection, to the lords of the Welſh 


AN» 


no ſooner opened, than 
af- 
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marches, and demanded hoſtages for his fide- 
lity; but the earl, inſtead of complying with 
his demand, quitted the atembly abruptly, 
and retired to the weſt, witli a ſtrong body of 
his followers, among whom was John Git 
fard, one of the braveſt noblemen in Eng- 
land, whom Leiceſter had endeavoured to 
. 1 
The members, then proceeded to the buſi - 
neſs for which they had been aſſembled, and the 
biſhops of London, Worceſter and Chichei- 
ter, drew up an inſtrument containing the 
conditions on which he was to be ſet at liberty, 
and the king was obliged to ſwear to the per- 
formance. The prince reſigned his palace ar 
Weſtminſter, to Peter de Montford, ceded 


his caſtle of Briſtol, to the earl of Leiceſter, 


and promiſed in writing, to deliver up all his 
caſtles in the marches of Wales, for three 
years, to ſuch perſons as ſnould be nominated 
by the king's council, to perſuade, or com- 
pel the noblemen of the marches to ſubmit 
to the preſent adminiſtration, to oppoſe the 
introduction of foreigners, to obſerve the a! 
greement, on pain of forfeiting his eſtate, to 
give up the cuſtody of all his caſtles, for the 
term of five years, and to conſent that his 
couſin Henry ſhould be detained, till the end 
of the year, as an hoſtage for his behaviour, 
in caſe of an invaſion. | 1 ; 
This agreement being ſigned and confirm: 
ed, the prince was brought into Weſtminſter» 
hall, where the inſtrument was publickly read, 
and nine biſnops joined, in excommunicating 
all perſons who, ſhould preſume to violate the 
agreement. Edward was then declared free, 
and ſet; at liberty, though, like his father, 
ſurrounded: by a ſtrong guard, who had par- 
ticular orders to watch his motions, by which 
means he was in reality as much in cuſtody as 
,, Pr ode ih ant Sat 
The earl of Glouceſter was ſo highly in- 
cenſed at the treatment he had received in the 
laſt parliament, that he now declared openly 
againſt Leiceſter, and began to concert mea- 
ſues for effecting the ruin of his adverſary. 
Montford foreſaw the impending danger, and 
in order to avert the ſtorm, directed his ſon 
to proclaim a tournament at Northampton; 
to which all knights were invited, without 
VV diſtinction. 
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diſtinction. Leiceſter imagined that nothing 
could divert young Glouceſter from his fa- 


priſoner. But Glouceſter, well acquainted 
with the . perfidious temper of Montford, 
avoided the ſnare, and Leiceſter, enraged at 
this diſappointment, prevailed on the knights 
aſſembled at the tournament, to proceed im- 
mediately to the marches of Wales, in hopes 
of taking Glouceſter by ſurprize. But that 
nobleman, ſtill ſuſpecting the treacherous de- 


ſign of Montford, had engaged with Morti- 


mer, and other lords, for their mutual ſecu- 
rity. Leiceſter, now taking with him the 
king, and prince Edward, advanced towards 
the borders of Wales, and endeavoured to 
amuſe his rival, with the pr 
commodation. Glouceſter, to further his de- 


ſigns, detained the meſſengers of Montford, 


and at the ſame time, concerted meaſures for 


ſal for an ac 
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the troops he had aſſembled, and broke down 


the bridges on the Severn, to prevent Lei. 


vourite diverſion, at which it would be eaſy [ 
to take away his life, or at leaſt make him a || Gr 
of the king 


— 


the eſcape of prince Edward, aſſured that the | 


preſence and influence of the heir apparent to 
the crown, would ſtrengthen his cauſe, for | 


humbling the pride of Leiceſter. 

He acquainted the prince with the ſcheme 
he had formed for his delivery, 
his own brother, Thomas de Clare, who at- 
tended him as a companion, and at the ſame 
time, Mortimer preſented him with a horſe 
of incomparable fleetneſs. The prince thus 
tutored and provided, rode forth one after- 
noon, attended by his guards, to divert him- 
ſelf in Widmarſh, near Hereford, where he 
had matches between them, till he had tired 
all their horſes ; when a certain nobleman, ap- 
pearing on the aſcent of Turlington-hill, and 
waving his. bonnet, according to appoint- 
ment, the prince mounted his horſe, and 
bade adieu to his keepers, who purſued him 
for ſome time, till they ſaw him received by 
Roger de Mortimer, with a party of men, 


mearis of | 


who had concealed themſelves in a neighbour- 


ing wood, and now conducted him to the 


caſtle of Wigmore. The lords of the marches | 


now took to their arms, reduced thoſe caſtles 


which they had formerly given up, and over- 
between Hereford and 


run all the country 
Cheſter. 8 
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The earl of Glouceſter took the field with 


ceſter from making an irruption - into Wales, 
Great crowds of people flocked from alt parts 
dom, to ſerve under the banner of 
prince Edward, who was now joined by John 
Giffard, at the head of a great number of 
horſe and foot, who followed the fortunes of 
that gallant nobleman. CNS 
He was reinforced by William de Valence, 
John, earl of Warrenne, and Hugh Bigod, 
who had lately landed in Pembrokeſhire; with 
a body of troops enliſted 'on the continent. 
Leiceſter was alarmed at the neus of the 
prince*s eſcape, though he at firſt believed he 
was fled into South Wales, in order to em- 
bark for France; but he was ſoon fatally con- 
vinced of his miſtake; for the prince, having 
advanced at the head of a numerous army, to 
Worceſter, found means to cut off his retreat 
into England. In order to extricate himſelf 
out of this difficulty, Leiceſter ſummoned all 
the military tenants of the crown, to meet 
the king at Glouceſter, with the utmoſt diſ- 
patch; but before any body of troops ap- 
peared in his behalf, both the city and caſtle 
of Glouceſter, were taken by prince Edward. 
He then applied to his ally, Llewellyn, 
prince of North Wales, who invaded Glou- 
ceſter's lands in Glamorgan, and detached a 
body of forces to his affiftance. Thus rein- 
forced, he marched to Monmouth, whither 
he was followed by John Giffard, who offered 
to give him battle ; but declining the engage- 
ment, he proceeded to Newport, where he 
expected a naval ſupply from Briſtol, in or- 
der to tranſport his army into England, find- 
ing it impracticable to crofs the Severn, 
But the earl of Glouceſter blocked up the 
mouth of the Avon with a fleet of ſtout gal- 
lies, ſo that Montford finding himſelf thus 
baffled, decamped privately in the night and 
retired into North Wales. WF os 
In the mean time, he diſpatched orders to 
his ſon Simon, to relinquiſh the ſiege of or 
ſey caſtle, and march immediately to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. Simon, in obedience to his father, 
returned to London, where having ckeln 
a ſtrong body of troops, he began his Marc 


for the banks of the Severn, In his rub ie. 


1 


\ 
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without oppoſition into Oxford and Nor- 
thampton, hence he proceeded to Kenil- 
worth, Where his way lay Sar e in the 


moſt ſupine ſecurity. 


HENRY II. 
took Wincheſter by aſſault, was admined | 


the greater part of them periſhed, either by 


167 
cuofiry, that the Welſh, unable to fuſtain the 
ſhock, fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and 


the tword; or in the ſtream of the Aven. 
In the mean time, the earl of Glouceſter 


Edward, receiving intelligence from two of || attacked in another quarter with equal fury 


his ſpies of Leiceſter's motions, advanced 
from Worceſter, and arriving at 8 
in the night, ſurprized Montford's troops, 

without reſiſtance, took the e part E. 
them priſoners, amongſt whom were many 
noblemen, but Simon himſelf found means to to 
eſca 

When he returned to Worceſter from this 


ſeizing the opportunity of his abſence, had 


croſſed the Severn, and retired to Eveſham, | 


hoping to join his fon the enſuing day. Ed- 


ward, therefore, put his ar 
about ſun-ſet, ſpreading a report, that he in- 
tended to march to Brid 
deceive the ſpies of the enemy. Accordingly, | 
he took the road, but having marched two or 
three miles, he faced about, and reached Eve- | 
ſham before ſun- riſin _ But Montford, diſ- 


covering. his cluded his vigilance, 
chough | he too roops at firſt for a rein- 
forcement . to 0 tis relief, under the 
command of his ſon. But he was ſoon unde- 


ceived, for aſcending an eminence in the 


neighbourhood, he plainly perceived the ban- | 


| 


ners of Glouceſter and Mortimer, and ob- 


ſerving the troops march in a regular manner, 


cried out By the arm of St. James, they 


advance like well diſciplined troops; it 


„was not from themſelves, but me, they 
learned that diſcipline. 


<< 
cc 


to deſtruction.“ ' Nevertheleſs, he did not 


act unworthy of that noble character he had ll 
i- nourable paſſions. Hei aſſembled a 


always maintained; for courage and int 
dity; for though encompaſſed on all kides, 


he drew up his men in a compact circle; and | 
exhorted them to exert themſelves like men, 
whoſe lives and Hberties were now at ſtake 3 3 


at the ſame time, he obliged the king to 
on his armour, chat he mi 
and to expoſe himſelf in the Front of the battle. 


Lord have mercy 
upon our ſouls, for our bodies are doomed | 


ight not be Low 1 
nation, and heari 


The prince began the attack with fach 1 12 


-& 


14 


| 
5 
| 


expedition, he was informed, that Leiceſter, | 


| 


in motion, 
foot, it was refuſed by his adverfaries, who 
rth, in order to 


and ſucceſs; but notwithſtanding theſe difat- 
ters, Montford, at the head of a choſen band, 
maintained the battle, from two in the atter- 
noon, till night, with incredible obſtinacy. 
The king was wounded in the ſhoulder, and 
in imminent of his life, when calling 
out he was Henry of Wincheſter, their king, 
he was ſaved by Adam de Mohaut, 


The prince, hearing his voice, ran to o him, 
and conducted him to a place of ſafety. Be- 
fore he returned, the earl of Leiceſter was 


Nain'z his hotſe had been killed under him, 
and when he aſked quarter as he fought on 


told him, there was none to be given ro ſuch 


His fon Henry met with the ſame fave, and 
hin troops, finding their leaders ſlain, were 


| fo difpirited, that they made no farther re- 
ſiſtance; for by this — the juſticiary, Pe- 
ter de Montford, William de Mandeville, 
Ralph Baſſet, John de Beauchamp, Guy de 
Bardolph, Roger de St. John, and all the 
barons, had ſhared the ſame fate as the ear}, 
except John Fitz John, Nicholas de Seagrave, 
Henry de Haſtings, Guy de Montford, 
Humphry de Bohun, junior, and ſeven or 
t others, who were taken priſoners. E 
The face of affairs was entirely changed by 
the event of this battle; for thoſe — were 
formerly oppreſſed, became oppreſſors in their 
turn. The king, who was naturally vindio- 
tive and rapacious, devoted himſelf entirely 
to the gratification of thoſe? baſe and difho- 
rlia- 
ment at Wincheſter, in chich 3 0f 
the confederates were confiſcated to the king, 
and a reſolution taken to puniſſi the city of 
London ſeverely, for che ſupport and aſſiſtanoe 
which it always afferded che barons. 
The inhabitants, 4 of this men 
that they were:adjulUged 


to have forfeived _ d ſubmitteg to 


Aa aa d Z3he- 


- 
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and charter, which the inhabitants were ob- 
liged to redeem with a large ſum of money; 
and Fitz-Thomas, the mayor, with ſeveral 
of the aſſociates were impriſoned, till they 


agreed to purchaſe their liberty with the 


greater part of their ſubſtance. 


All thoſe who had either joined or favoured 
the party of the barons, were proſecuted with 
the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. 


Simon de 


Montford, eldeſt fon of the earl of Leiceſter, 


dreading the effects of the king's reſentment, 
quitted the caſtle of Kenilworth, which -he 


had ſeized, and repaired to the iſland of Ax- 
holme, in Lincolnſhire, where he fortified 


himſelf with a ſtrong garriſon, and was joined 
by a conſiderable number of his 'father's 
friends. 2; | | 


3 — 


In order to prevent the impending danger, | 
Edward repaired to that iſle with a ſtrong 
body of forces, and after meeting with an ob- 


render upon aſſurance of life and limb; but 
with regard to their eſtates, they agreed to 
ſubmit to the judgment of the king of the 


ttinate reſiſtance, obliged the garriſon to ſur- 


Romans, and prince Edward. Young Mont- 


ford accordingly obtained pardon, and an 


annuity of five hundred marks granted him 
out of the exchequer, on condition of his de- 


parting the kingdom. : 
A. D. 1266. In the mean time, the queen, 


who had now reſided in France for the ſpace 


of two years, arrived in England, accompa- 


nied by Ottoboni, cardinal of St. Adrian, the 


pope's legate, armed with ſeveral bulls, con 


firming thoſe of his predeceſſor againſt Lei- 
ceſter and his adherents, whom he now ex- 
communicated dead- or living ; he likewiſe 
laid an interdict on all lands; granted to 
Henry one year's tenth of the clergy's reve- 


nues, and ſummoned the biſhops of Wor- 


ceſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, and London, 
to anſwer for their crimes in ſupporting Lei- 
ceſter in his rebellious proceedings, and diſre- 
garding the cenſures denounced by the pope, 


againſt that arch rebel, and all his adherents, 


The biſhop of Worceſter, having profeſſed 


repentance, was abſolved before his death, 


which happened ſoon after, but the other 


4 * 
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he m ercy of the king, who deprived the city 


1 


of its chains, barricadoes, gates, magiſtrates,- 


three were ſent to Rome, in order to under 


go ſuch puniſhment as his holineſs ſhould 
think proper to inflict. . The caſtle of Kenil- 
worth ſtill held out, and the garriſon inſo- 
lently cut off the hands of a royal herald, ſent 
to ſummon them to ſurrender. _ + 

I To ſuppreſs theſe outrages, Henry iſſued 
orders for aſſembling the whole forces of the 
kingdom, at Oxford, in order to reduce 


| this caſtle. Having aſſembled. the troops, 


he advanced to Northampton, where he re- 
ceived intelligence, that ſome rebel barons had 
ſurprized, and plundered the city of Lincoln. 
This advice obliged him to continue ſome 
time at Northampton, where he diſpatched 
prince Edward, with a body of troops, to re- 
cover Lincoln. But the rebellious contagion 
had ſpread farther than Henry perceived; the 
earl of Derby, having taken up arms, was 
Joined by John d' Ayville, and Bernard Wake. 
This event diſconcerted Henry's ſcheme, for 
reducing the caſtle of Kenilworth, as he was 
obliged to diſpatch his ſon, at the head of a 
party to reſtrain the incurſions of the garriſon, 
while he ſent Henry, ſon to the king of tlie 
Romans, to the north-weſt counties, now ha- 
raſſed and plundered by the earl of Derby and 

his aſſociates. Prince Henry ſurprized the re- 

bels in Cheſterfield, on Whitſun- eve, where, 

after cutting great part of them to pieces, he 

took the earl of Derby priſoner, but d' Ay- 

ville and Wake made their eſcape. in 

About the ſame time Adam Gurdon, a per- 
ſon remarkable for his ſtrength and prowels, 

maintained himſelf with eighty horſe between 


Altan and Farnham, and plundered the coun- 


ties of Berks and Surry. Edward, ever fond 


of military glory, was deſirous of encoun- 
tering this renowned hero in ſingle. combat. 
The prince accordingly watched his motions, 
and one day, eſpying him in his return, at 
the head of his party, attacked him hand to 


1 ;- et as; 
Each party kept a reſpe&ful diſtance from 


their leader, while both combatants diſcover= 
| ed great courage and dexterity, 


and the vic- 
tory. remained for a long time doubtful; till 
Adam's foot flipping, he fell to the ground, 
and lay at the mercy of the conqueror, 725 
not only granted him his life, but mo 1 


mitted him into his ſervice. Gurdon was ſo 


charmed with the bravery as well as genero- 
ſiry of the prince, that he continued ever 


after a faithful friend to the royal cauſe. 


As the late diſturbances were chiefly owing - 


to the ſeverity of the ordinances, for confiſcat- 
ing the eſtates of the rebels, and granting them 
to the king's adherents z Henry aſſembled a 
parliament in the town of Kenworth, to mi- 


tigate the rigour of that ſentence, and it was 


decreed by a new law, called the Dictum de 
Kenilworth, that all forfeired eſtates ſhould be 
reſtored to the original proprietors, after a 
certain deduction, for his majeſty's uſe, ac- 
cording to the nature of the treſpaſs, or crime 
of the owner. r 
Henry de Haſtings, for his barbarity in 
cutting off the hands of the herald, was fined 
in a ſum equal to the revenue of his eſtate for 
ſeven years; and the earl of Derby, who had 
twice rebelled, was condemned to impriſon- 
ment for the ſame term, unleſs he choſe to 


throw himſelf on the king's mercy. Though 


this decree was publiſhed within the hearing 


of the garriſon of Kenilworth, they conti- 


nued to defend the place with ſurprizing ob- 
ſtinancy, till their proviſions beginning to fail, 


and the ſoldiers growing fickly, they agreed 
to ſurrender the caſtle within forty days, if 
not relieved within that time, on condition of 


ſaving their lives, limbs, horſes, and armour, 
The propoſal being accepted hoſtages were 
delivered, and, at the expiration of the term 
ſtipulated, the gariſon marched out dreadful 
to behold, being withered and exhauſted with 
fatigue and famine, and their long confine- 
ment had occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the 
king's ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated when 
they firſt entered the caſtle. Thus ended a 
liege, as memorable as any recorded in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. _ " 
The king committed the cuſtody of this 
fortreſs, to his younger ſon Edmund, whom 
he had already created earl of Lancaſter, and 
high-ſteward of England, and gave him the 
whole eſtate of the earl of . 
_  Heny's weak mind ſeemed intoxicated with 
ſucceſs; the reduction of Kenilworth and 


and hong 


bope of ſubduing the rebels of Ely, eraſed 


the monary of all his former misfortunes, 
Edward had ſolemnly ſworn to 


the earl of Glouceſter, when he eſpouſed his 


party, that he would uſe his utmoſt efforts 
to re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws of England, 

and drive the foreigners from the j | 

| councils, he now ſeemed to prefer the reduc- 


ing's 


tion of the malecontents, to the performance 
of the articles to which he was ſo indiſpenſa- 
bly bounc. re 


Glouceſter obſerving with extreme regret, - 


that the king was diſpoſed to ftretch the pre- 
rogative beyond the limits preſcribed by the 
laws, inſiſted that the malecontents ſhould be 
put in- poſſeſſion of their eſtates, according, 


to the Dictum de Kenilworth ; but on Hen- 


ry's refuſal, he retired to his own eſtate on the 


frontiers of Wales, engaged in a treaty with 


Llewellyn, and ſome noblemen in the adja- 


cent parts, and ſent promiſe of aſſiſtance to 


the revolters of Ely. 


His abſence and preparations could not fail 
to give umbrage to the court; meſſengers 


were therefore ſent to demand the.cauſe of his 
non-attendance. Glouceſter, with reſpect and 


ſubmiſſion, aſſured the meſſengers, that he 
would never carry arms agaipſt the king or 
his fon, but in his own defence; and that 


the levies he was raiſing, were deſtined againſt 
his enemy Mortimer. This anſwer appeaſed 


the king and parliament, who granted a ſub- 


ſidy for carrying on the war againſt the male- 
contents, and at the ſame time, the legate 
importuned the clergy, to grant the ſame aid 


to his holineſs, but the prelates juſtly diſdain- 


ed ſo unreaſonable a demand. 


A. D. 1267. As ſoon. as. the parliament 
broke up, Henry took the field at the head 
of his army, and advancing into Cambridge- 


ſhire, ſummoned the rebels of Ely to ſurren- 
der, but they were too. conſcious of their own 
ſtrength to.be intimidated by, his. threats, and 


their gallant reſiſtance abated his ardour; ſo 
that he reſolved to defer the ſiege and wait the 


arrival of prince Edward, who was then ab- 


ſent on an expedition againſt John de Veſci, 


a northern baron, who had ſeized. the caſtle 


of Alnwick, which the prince, at length, o- 
bliged him to ſurrender. VCC 


During, 
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ceſter having raiſed a body of troops on his 
own eſtates, and in the principali Wales, 
began his march to London, and reached 
that city before the inhabitants had the leaſt 


intimation of his deſign. The magiſtrates, | 
with the advice of the legate, afforded him thereby eſtabliſhed, prince Edward, with his 
admittance, and he remained quiet, till 


d' Ayville, arriving with a party of rebels 
from the north, and Robert de Willoughby, and their example was followed by the earl 
of Glouceſter, Warrenne; Warwick, and 


with another from the Iſle of Ely, the draw- 
bridge was ordered to be drawn up, and the 
gates to be guarded for the defence of the ci- 
tizens, But the earl, having found means to 


ſecure the intereſt of the greater part of the 


inhabitants, ſeized the Bates, and gave ad- 
mittance to the troops of the malecontents. 
In this critical juncture, the populace choſe 


a new ſet of magiſtrates; bulwarks were e- 


rected before the Tower; and the legate was 
ſummoned to ſurrender. At firſt he acted on 


quently diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, he 


pronounced a general anathema on thoſe who 

diſturbed the public tranquillity, and laid an 

interdi& on the churches of London. 
Glouceſter was no ſooner become maſter of 


this fortreſs, than he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring, he had taken up arms to procure e- 


quitable terms to the revolters, and that he 


ſhould not lay them down, till he had com- 


pelled both the king and prince Edward, to 
perform the engagements which they had hi- 


+ therto neglected. 755 
Henry, alarmed at this freſh revolt, ſent 


preſſing orders to his ſon to come to his aſ- 
liſtance, in conſequence of which the prince 
haſtened to his father, and their troops being 
united, they advanced, and took poſt at 
Stratford, within three miles of London. 


The earl of Glouceſter, who vainly flattered | 


himſelf that the whole nation would flock to 
his ſtandard, was not a little ſurprized, when 
he found an almoſt general refort to the king's 


army. 4 Y 
As he was not in a condition to hazard-an 


engagement, he applied to the king of the 
Romans, by whoſe mediation he obtained 
better terms than he had reaſon to expect ; as 


During theſe trariſa&ions the ear] of Glou- 


| knights, and an infinite number of inferior 
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he not only obtained pardon for himſelf upon 
laying down his arms, but alfo for the eiti. 
zens of London; but with regard to the re- 
bels of Ely, the king was inexorable, + 
A. D. 1268. All the rebels having at length 
ſubmitted, and the public trar poflliry been 


brother Edmund and his couſin Henry, re- 
ceived the croſs from the hands of the 


Pembroke ; above an hundred and t 


quality. But the royal coffers being exhauſt- 
ed, a talliage was laid on all cities, boroughs, 
and towns in his dominions, and Henry, to 
confirm the public tranquillity, ſummoned a 
parliament to meet at Marlborough, where a 
body of laws were enacted, and diftinguiſhed 
by the title of the ſtatutes of Marlborough. 
During theſe tranſactions, Charles count of 


the defenſive, but at length, all communica- | Anjou had made himſelf maſter of the king- 


tion being cut off, and the garriſon conſe- 


dom of Sicily, in conſequence of which, as 
the crown of the two Seiles had formerly 
been united with the imperial diadem in the 
erſon of Frederic II. he laid claim to an. annu- 
al tribute, which the king of Tunis uſed to pay. 
But the Mooriſh prince rejecting his claim, 
he applied to his brother Lewis, perſuading 
him to invade his dominions; alledg ing, that 
an expedition againſt the Sarwces of Batbaty, 
would be as acceptable to God, as a new cru- 
ſade againſt thoſe of Paleſtine. 85 
That monarch, ever deſirous of fignalizing 
himſelf in the ſervice of the church, readily 
embraced the propoſal, and in order to en- 
gage prince. Edward in the undertaking, 1n- 
vited him to his court, where he communicat- 
ed his deſign, and ſecured the prince's aſſocia- 
tion, by a loan of thirty thouſand marks, in 
conſequence of which, they adjuſted the par- 
ticulars of the undertaking, and fixed their 
departure for the month of Auguſt, the en- 
ſuing year. About this period, the King of 
the Romans, who had lately married Beatrix 


de Falquemort, neice to Contade, archbiſhop 


of Cologne, a lady celebrated for her beaurtcs, 
both mental and perſonal, preſented het do 


the king. | 


Prince Edward being now ardently 2 
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on the proſecution of his. pious deſign, the || ed, when it was firſt forfeited by the earl's, 
parliament, which was aſſembled on this oc-rebellion. ee 4 Ti tl 
caſion, granted a twentieth of the movea- The king himſelf, in a religious frenzy, had 
bles of the laity ; a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical | made a vow to embark in the ſame expedition; 
revenues, and all the debts of the Jews, not but as it would have been highly impolitic 
aſſigned to Chriſtians. I for the father and fon, to have been abſent 
The public tranquillity was now in danger of || from the kingdom at the fame time, Henry 
being diſturbed by a difference between prince || called a parliament at Wincheſter, where he 
Edward, and the earl of Glouceſter,” who, | delivered his croſs to prince Edward, and aſ- 
fuſpecting the ret of the prince in the | „ to him the whole produce of the ſub- 
late reconciliation, refuſed to take his ſeat in || ſidy lately granted for the expedition. The 
the two laſt parliaments; nor did he ſeem in- guardianſhip of Edward's fon was committed 
clined to go on the expedition to Paleſtine. || to the king of the Romans, and the cuſtody 
Edward, fearful of leaving behind him fo || of. his lands, to Walter Giffard, archbiſhop 
zowerful and ambitious a nobleman, peremp- || of York, Philip Baſſet, Roger de Mortimer, 
torily inſiſted on the performance of his vow, || and Robert Wallerand. Ve po hea 
and the earl, as peremptorily refuſed, as to | The neceſſary precautions being taken, 
the time and manner of it. I Edward ſet out for France, with his princeſs, 
The difference, however, was happily com- || his couſin Henry, William de Valence, Tho- 
promiſed, by the mediation of the king of | mas de Clare, Roger de Clifford, and ſeveral 
the Romans, to whoſe award both parties a- || other noblemen. Lewis had already landed 
eed to ſubmit. He accordingly determined, near Tunis, with an army of ſixty thouſand 
that the earl ſhould accompany prince Edward || men, and taken the caſtle of Carthage, but 
to the Holy Land, unleſs prevented by ſick- deferred the ſiege of the capital, till the ar- 
neſs, or ſome neceſſary avocation ; that, if on || rival of his brother Charles, king of Sicily, 
his arrival, he would join the prince, with his | whom he did not live. to receive, for he died 
followers, he ſhould receive eight thouſand of the flux, in the arms of his ſon, Philip the 
marks, and a ſhip for his paſſage; but, || Hardy, who attended him in this expedition. 
ſhould he choſe to act by himſelf, the ſum || Charles landed immediately after his deceaſe, 
ſhould be reduced to two thouſand marks, and || 
be obliged to give ſecurity for applying it to | 


O 
the purpoſes of the cruſade. 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
he earl alſo gave a bond of twenty thou- Edward, hearing of the death of Lewis, re- 
ſand marks, that, -ſhould he be prevented || ſumed his firſt deſign, of proceeding directly 
from the performance of his vow, he would || to Paleftine, but being importuned by Philip 
raiſe no diſturbance in England ; and agreed to join him, in Africa, he ſailec thither, and 
to deliver his caſtles of Tunbridge and Henly, || arrived at Tunis after the treaty was ſigned. 
into the hands of the king of the Romans, || The ſeaſon being advanced, he determined to 
by way of ſecurity, till advice arrived of his || winter in Sicily, but ſent back his couſin 
landing in Paleſtine, when they were to be || Henry to manage the affairs of Gaſcony in 
Titans, [46-5 to his commiſſioners. his abſence, who did not live to reach that 
The better to ſecure the public peace, all || province, being aſſaſſinated in the church of 
the caſtles of importance were committed to ||, the Franciſcans at Rome, by Simon and Guy 
the care of governors,” on whoſe fidelity the ||| de Montford, ſons to the late earl of Leiceſter, 
prince could depend; Robert, earl Fer- A. D. 1271. Henry had ſoon reaſon to, 
rers, was ſet at liberty, and reſtored to the || regret the abſence of his ſon; for as he was 
poileſſion of his eſtate, - upon giving ſecurity || grown aged and infirm, the powerful noble- 
for the James of fifty Gin pounds to || men intolerably aggrieved the populace, and 
prince Edmund, to whom it had been grant- || moſt terrible outrages were committed in di- 
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vers parts of the kingdom. Nor. did the approaching, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſ- 
people give him leſs cauſe of diſquiet; a diſ- ter, and inſiſted on his taking an oath to pre- 
pute aroſe between the inhabitants and monks || ſerve the peace of the kingom, and exert his 
of Norwich about their privileges; when the || endeavours in ſupporting. the intereſt of his 
populace attacked the monaſtery, ſet fire to || ſon Edward. E 
the gates, burned an adjoining pariſh church, This caution was very timely. embraced, 
together with the almonry, priory, refectory, for that very night, being the twentieth of 
dormitory, and all the buildings in the ou- November, he expired in the ſixty- ſixth. year 
ter court; then forcing the convent, * mur- || of his age, and fifty-ſeventh of his reign. 
dered ſeveral monks in the cloiſters, inſulted || His body, at his own requeſt, was interred 
and impriſoned the reſt, carried off the con- || near the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, in 
ſecrated veſſels, the church treaſure, - veſt- | Weſtminſter-abbey, where his tomb, with his, 
ments, books, and all the moveables that ef- || ſtatue in braſs is ſtill to be ſeen, 
caped the flames. 5 The character of this prince is ſo apparent 
A. D. 1272. The king, alarmed at this in- from the hiſtory of his life, that it is al- 
ſurrection, called a parliament at St. Ed- || moſt needleſs to deſcend to particulars. His 
mundſbury, to concert meaſures for puniſhing || genius was narrow, his temper capricious, 
the authors of this maſſacre, who were alrea- || his principles were arbitary, and his meaſures 
dy excommunicated by the biſhop of Nor- || opprefſive; which, together with his attach- 
wich; and with the advice of his prelates and | ment to foreigners, were the real cauſes of 
nobility, deprived the city of its liberties.” the troubles which diſturbed his reign, and 
About the ſame time, Henry ſuſtained || the tranquillity of his ſubjects. He evinced 
great loſs by the death of his brother Richard, | two principles, that are undeniable demon- 
who had aſſiſted him with his advice in all |} ſtrations of meanneſs of ſoul; the former was. 
his emergencies, and contributed to the ſup- || a moſt preſumptuous arrogance in proſperity, 
port of his authority. This circumſtance great- || and the latter a moſt abject deſpondency 
ly increaſed a diſorder with which the king had || in adverſity. With theſe vices and foibles, 
been ſeized, at St. Edmundſbury ; fo that he is recorded as an affectionate huſband, an 
he ordered himſelf to be moved by eaſy jour- || indulgent father, and a merciful prince, 
nies to Weſtminſter, where, finding his end | . 


* 


EDWARD I. ſurnamed LONG-SHANKS. 
A. D. DWARYD, at the time of] He then advanced to Cackow, where a large 
1272. his father's deceaſe, was not re- body of the infidels lay encamped; theſe he 


turned from his expedition to || attacked with ſuch impetuoſity, that, having 

Paleſtine. Upon his arrival at Acon, he found || loft about a thouſand men, they fled with 
that city inveſted by the Soldan of Babylon, || great precipitation, leaving behind them à 
who was ſo terrified at his approach, that he || conſſderable booty, with which Edward's ar- 
inſtantly raiſed the ſiege, and retired with his || my returned next day to Acon. He alſo ob- 
torces. | | X tained another victory, near the village of St. 
Being ſhortly joined by ſeven thouſand || George; but theſe actions were not proporti- 
Chriſtians, he marched to Nazareth, which || oned to the aſpiring ſoul of Edward, who, 
he preſently reduced, but in his return fell in- deſirous of undertaking ſome enterprize © 
to an ambuſcade of Saracens, whom he never? greater importance, ſollicited the aſſiſtance 
theleſs defeated, and compelled to ſeek their of the king of Cyprus; and the Cyprians imme 
ſafety in fight. © 1 diately granted to the deſcendant of * 
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what they denied to the king of: Jeruſalem, 
The renown of Edward was ſo ſpread 
throughout the eaſt, that Albaga, king of 
the Tartars, who had ſubdued great part of 
Aſia, wrote letters to the Engliſh prince, ex- 
preſting his veneration for his character, and 
offering to ſend an army to his aſſiſtance. That 
renown which gained him the eſteem of the 
generous Tartar, expoſed him to the reſent- 
ment of the cruel Saracens, who dreading 
the conſequence of his being placed at the 
head of a powerful army, formed the execra- 
ble deſign of diſpatching him by treachery. 
Accordingly, an aſſaſſin, educated under the 


Old Man of the Mountain, undertook the 


murder of the prince of Englanßc. 
To effect this purpoſe with the greater 
eaſe, he received letters from the governor of 
Joppa, propoſing a negotiation with Ed- 
ward, by which means he gained an eaſy ad- 
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baſſadors in an honourable manner; declared. 
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perfect cure was effected in little more than a 
fortnighlt. ln „ 


The Soldan of Babylon, being informed 
of his recovery, ſent meſſengers to congratu- 
late him upon the happy event, and aſſure: 
him, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he was 
entirely ignorant of the treacherous deſign, 
and modeſtly propoſed terms of accommo- 
dation. Theſe being ſuch, as Edward could 
not prudently reject, he received the am- 


that he retained no ſuſpicion that their maſter 
was privy to the attempt on his life, and con- 


mittance to the prince, Who converſed with 


him freely in the French language, which the 
Saracen underſtood. Having ſecured free 
acceſs, he entered the prince's apartment, on 
Friday in Whitſun-week, and the weather 
being extremely hot, Edward was ſitting on 
his bed, in a looſe garment. The aſſaſſin, 
perceiving there was no other perſon in the 
room, thought it a proper opportunity to per- 
petrate his deſign, ſnatching therefore, a dag- 
ger from his boſom, he attempted to ſneath 
it in the prince's belly. | 


. 


Edward warded off the ſtroke with amazing 
preſence of mind, but received a deep wound 


in his arm, and obſerving the villain about to 


repeat the blow, ſtruck him with his foot ſo 
forcibly on the breaſt, that he fell on the 
ground, then wreſting the weapon from his 
hand, buried it inſtantly in the ruffian's heart. 
The domeſtics, alarmedat the noiſe, ruſhed in- 


to the room, and one of them tranſported with | 


rage and apprehenſion, ſnatched up a ſtool, 
and daſhed out the brains of the dead aſſaſſin. 


The wound which Edward had received, was 


the more dangerous, as it had been inflicted 
with a poiſoned dagger, and being likely to 
turn to a gangrene, he made his will, and 
walted his fate with the | utmoſt eompoſure, 
but by the extraordinary {kill of an Engliſh 
lurgean, who ſcarified the mortified part, a 


cluded a truce with him, for ten years, ten 


weeks, and ten days. 


This truce being ratified, Edward embark- 
ed at Acon in Auguſt, and in October arrived: 
at Trapani, in Sicily, where he received the 
news of the death of his father and ſon. The- 
latter he bore with becoming reſignation, but 
appeared inconſolable for the former. Charles, 
prince of Anjou, endeavoured. to ſooth his: 


immoderate grief, by urging the arguments. 
common on theſe occaſions ; he replied, that: 
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the loſs of a child might poſſibly be ſupplied, 


but that of a parent was irreparable. 
Though Edward was at ſo great a diſtance 
from his dominions, at the time of his fa- 
ther's death, and his uncle Richard with his. 
ſon were likewiſe defunct; yet Walter, arch- 
biſhop of York,. and the lords of the council, 
conducted matters with ſuch diſcretion as to- 
prevent all bad conſequences. 1 
On the morning after the king's death, Ed- 
ward was proclaimed at Weſtminſter, and in 
Guildhall,. and all perſons eryoined: to keep 
the peace towards the Jews as well as Chriſ- 


tians. But notwithſtanding this wile caution,. 


there aroſe a. tumultuous diſpute in the city 
of London, relative to. the election, of. a. 
mayor. Ne #0 

The aldermen and common-council voted: 
for Philip de Tailleur, and the populace de- 
clared for Walter Hervey, a turbulent. man, 
who ſet up for a demagogue or patron of the 
poorer citizens. A ſcene of riot and coꝑfu- 
ſion continued for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, till. 


the members of the king's council, went into 


the city, and reconciled the two parties, by 
propoling a new election at St. Paul's croſs, 
where 


— 


— 
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where Hervey was choſen. mayor, having pre- A. D. 1274. From this place, Edward pro- 


viouſly promiſed not to moleſt any perion, 
who had oppoſed his elevation. WK 
This troubleſume diſpute being compro- 


miſed, and the ſolemnity of Henry's funeral 
performed, all the noblemen who were pre- 


ſent at the obſequies, took the oath of alle- 
giance to Edward. This ſame ceremony 
was performed in Ireland, before the juſticiary 
of that kingdom; but Llewellyn, prince 
of Wales, being ſummoned to meet 
king's commiſſioners, at the ford of Montgo- 
mery, and take the oath, refuſed to obey the 
nnn J ene | 
All diſturbances, however, were ſoon ac- 
commodated, by the care and vigilance of 
Walter Merton, the chancellor, who, though 
an eccleſiaſtic, boldly oppoſed the encroach- 
ments of the clergy, when they interfered” 
with the king's prerogative, or the privileges 
of the people. 
A. D. 1273. During theſe tranſactions in 
England, Edward repaired to Rome, in con- 
ſequence of an invitation from pope Gregory 
X. who had accompanied him to Paleſtine, 
whence he was recalled to fill the papal chair; 
and in order to reimburſe him for the expen- 
ces of the cruſade, he now granted him a 
tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, for the 
term of two or three years. | 
In paſling through Italy, he was every 
where received with the greateſt honours, and 
. moſt hearty acclamations, and was met on the 
borders of Savoy, by ſeveral prelates and 
noblemen. His queen had hitherto kept him 
company, but now parted with him at Lyons, 
and repaired to Gaſcony, where ſhe was ſoon 
after delivered of a ſon, named Alphonſo. 
The renown of Edward's proweſs, excited 
the emulation of the count de Chalons, who, 
on his arrival in that city, propoſed a tourna- 
ment, and even defied him to a trial of chi- 
valry. The Engliſh monarch accepting the 
challenge, and with his knights, holding the 
field againſt all that would enter the liſts, came 
off xictorious, when the count, mortified at 
his ſucceſs, converted the ludicrous conteſt 
into a real engagement. The Engliſh were 


again victorious, and entered the city of Cha- 


dons in triumph. | | 


= %% 


entertained 


| 
N 
| 
| 


to Paris, where he was magnificently 
by Philip, and having remained 
about a fortnight at the French court, he ſet 
out for Gaſcony, where he formed ſome alli- 
ances, from which many advantages might 


reaſonably be expected. 


He then made preparations for his return 


to England; and accordingly, embarking at 
Boulogne, he arrived at Dover in the beg 

ning of Auguſt: On the nineteenth day of 
the ſame month, he was crowned: at Weſt. 
minſter, by Robert de Kilwarby, archbiſhop 


—— 4 


of Canterbury, in preſence of a 
courſe of prelates, nobility, and people; Ed- 


mund, earl of Lancaſter,” Edward's brother, 


officiated as high fteward of England, on this 
occaſion, and next day, renouncet all here · 
ditary title to this office. 

A. D. 1273. As the Jews, during 


the king's council, been admitted to all the 


rights and privileges of the Chriſtians, and 


many inconveniences aroſe therefrom, to the 
proper ſubjects of England; a law was now 


| enacted, by the parliament ſitting in Weſt- 
minſter, to diſqualify all Jews from holding 
fee or freehold, and prevent their lending 
money on uſury to Chriſtians, under the ſe- 
vereſt penalties. Several other ſtatutes of 


great importance were made in this parlia- 
ment, and from the new model Edward gave 
to the Engliſh laws, he has been deſervedly 
called the Engliſh- Juſtinian. | 

In order to prevent the diſturbances that 


aroſe, in conſequence of the diſguſt that many 
of the: nobility 


and freeholders had taken to 
the Dictum de Kenilworth ; Edward enquired 
into the nature of their complaints, and find- 
ing that many diſputes had ariſen from the 
certainty of the time within which they could 
claim the benefit of the law, he exempted all 
perſons from the imputation of rebellion, who 
had not appeared in arms from the month 


April, when his father marched towards Nor- 


tham , till the ſixteenth. of September in 
the following year, whence the peace Was pro- 
claimed at Wincheſter. Having made theſe 


laudable regulations, Edward determined to 


chaſtize Llewellyn, prince of 8 —— 


great con- 


the 
diſturbances of the late reign, had by bribing 
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«ho had refuſed to do homage for his domi- I followed by the noblemen of South Wales A 
the caſtle of Statywy, was delivered to 


renouncing his 
dependence on the crown of 9 halt; 
Immediately after the death"of Henry, and 
upon the application of commiſſaries deputed 
by Edward, this hardy Briton had refuſed to 
take the oath of allegiance ; ſo that it was 
deemed neceſſary to uſe effectual methods, to 
reduce him to obedience ; butwhile prepara- 


tions were making for that purpoſe, Eleanor 
de Montford, daughter to the late earl of 


Leiceſter, betrothed to Llewellyn, was, in 
her paſſage 


taken near the iſles of Sicily by a corſair of 


Briſtol, and delivered to the king's officers. 
The young lady was detained in the queen's: 
court, and her brother Amaury, who attended 


her, confined in an eccleſiaſtical priſon. ' 


Llewellyn demanded his bride of Edward, 


and offered to do homage at Montgomery or 
Oſweſtry, provided he might have a fafe con- 
duct ſubſcribed by the firſt nobleman of the 


kingdom, and an affurance, that the king 


would confirm the articles of the laſt peace, 
and amend thoſe that were defective. The 
parliament of England, incenſed at this ar- 
rogant propoſal, adviſed the king to ſubdue 
him by force of arms, and granted a large 
ſubſidy for that purpoſe. f 


* _ > 


To promote this deſign, the military te- 


nants of the crown were ſummoned to meet 


the king at Worceſter, by the enſuing Mid- 
ſummer; the marches were guarded, the 


forts ſupplied with 888 ſtrong gar- 


riſons, and all the Engliſn ſubjects, prohibit- 


ed from holding any correſpondence with 


Llewellyn or his adherents. 


- 


A. D. 1277. A body of three hundred 
men was ſent in the ſpring to prevent the in- 
oger de Mortimer 


curſions of the Welſh. | 
was appointed commander of all the forces 
in Herefordſhire, Salop, and the adjacent 
marches, while William de Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, and Pagan de Chaworth, who 


commanded in Cheſhire, were empowered to. 
pardon ſuch of Llewellyn's adherents, - as 
uld be willing to do homage to the king 


of England. 


Rees ap Meredith, lord of Dynevaur, ac- 
ceded to this propoſal, and his example Was 


265 | 


for the defence of the count 


from the cohtinent into Wales, 


dun, who 
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a- 
worth, who erected another at Aberyſtwyth 
The king having paſſed into Wales with a 
reſolution to continue there, until he ſhould 
have reduced it to an entire ſubjection, or- 
dered the court of exchequer, and the juſtices 
of the bench to be removed tõ Shrewſbury, 
that the adminiſtration of juſtice might not 
be impeded while he was engaged in this ex- 
pedition. As Llewellyn placed his chief de- 
pendence upon his inacceſſible woods and 
faſtneſſes, he ordered a road to be opened 
through a long tract of woods, from the fron- 
tiers of England, as far as Caernarvonſhire, 


that his troops might proceed with the greater 


eaſe and expedition. | 


* - 


In the mean time, he repaired the caſtles of 


Flint and Rutland as he advanced, and then 
marched towards the mountains of Snowdun, 
whither the enemy had retired. In that re- 
treat, the Welſh might ſtill have ſet Edward 
at defiance, if they Rad not been attacked by 

famine} that moſt formidable of foes; all 


ſupplies of proviſion being cut off by Ed- 


ward's fleet, which ſcoured the ſeas, and re- 
duced the iſland of Angleſey. 5 
The Welſh prince, therefore, reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſtarving or ſubmitting, was oblig- 
ed to ſue for a peace, and agree to ſuch terms 
as the conqueror thought proper to impoſe; 
the treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on 
condition, that Llewellyn ſhould pay fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, as a ſatisfaction for 
damages; that he ſhould relinquiſh for ever, 
all the country from Cheſhire, to the river 
Conway, and retain the iſle of Angleſey, as a 
grant from Edward; for which he ſhouldpay 
a thouſand marks annually ; that all the 
Welſh nobility ſhould ſwear allegiance to the 
king of England, except four barons of Snow- 
ſhould continue to hold of Llew- 
ellyn; that he ſhould releaſe all the barons he 
had impriſoned, and do juſtice to his own 
brother, who had fled from his oppreſſion to 


the Engliſh court; that Llewellyn, with his 
council, and twen 
in his dominions, ſhould annually ſwear to the 


men out of every cantred 


. obſervance of theſe articles; that ten of the 
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that Llewellyn himfelf-fhould do 
to Edward, fit at Ruzlgad, - and 


seas at London. 


After the ratification of this treaty, Edward 


remitted the pay ment, of the fifty thouſand 
poynds, and Llewellyn accompanied him to 
Weſtminſter, where he took the oath of al- 
legiance in the preſence of the Enguſ no 


bility. | 

But as the Welſh prince did pot attend at 
the next parliament, Which was held at Glaf- 
öffn. where Edward cauſed Arthur's tomb 

o be opened, in order to view the remains of 
1 - illuſtrious hero; his deſign began to be 
ſuſpected. The king, therefore, repaired to the 
marches with a ſmall body of —_— and 
ſummoned Llewellyn to attend him at Wor- 
ceſter; the Welſh prince obeyed, and every 


thing was ſettled to their mutual ſatisfaction, 
Soon after this ex 


ition, Alexander III. 
king of Scotland, renewed his homage to 
Edward before the parliament at Weſtminſter, 
where he Aale er himſelf the king's. 
liege vaſſal, and Robert de Bruce, earl of || 
Warwick, took the oath 4 fa in his 
Ame 

As the king's coffers were now at 4 low: 
ebb, he ſent orders to the ſheriffs, for. all 
thoſe who held of him by knight's ſervice in 
capite, and poſſeſſed a fee of twenty pounds 
a year, to come and receive the honour of 
knighthood. The coin of the kingdom had || 
Jately been debaſed by the practice of clip- 
ping, and the Jews being 2 ſuſpected 
of being guilty of this crime, a great num- 


ber of them were apprehended, in different 


parts of England, and being convicted on 
trial, were condemned to death. Two hun- 


dred and cighty were executed in London, 
their houſes and effects forfeited, and ſold for 


the uſe of the king, who aſſigned half the 


produce of the ſale, for the maintenance of 


ſuch as ſhould be converted to chriſtianity. 
A. D. 1279. Great complaints had been 

made of the enormous riches. of the clergy, 

which daily increaſed to the prejudice of in- 


dividuals, and the detriment of the nation in; |} 
To obviate this grievance, the king 


lymmoned 2 parliament, to whom he ex- 


general. 
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j ſhauld; be delivered as hoſ- | 
e N H that as the church neither died nor alie- | 
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main, enacted, whereby all 
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ained his FI IE 3 ſubject, ' obſere.. 


| tated, all their lands. muſt in time be en- 
groſſed by the clergy; he therefore deſired 
their mature deliberation. on ſome remedy, 
effectually preventive of a circymſtange of | 
much importance to the public. 

HFis propoſal was joyfully received by the 
aſſembiy, and the famous ſtatute of Mort- 
perſons whatever, 
| were reſtrained from ode of their effects 
to religious ſocieties, without the conſent of 
| the king, or lords of the fief. 
n eo After theſe ſalutary regula- 
tions in the metropolis, Edward made a pro- 
 greſs- through the different counties, to -at+ 
tend to the complaints, and redreſs the inju- 
ries of his ſubjects. Mean while, Liewlh ſn, 
 1hpatient of the! Engliſh yoke, reſoly 
withdraw from the dominion. of Edward, 


| after having complained of oppreſſion without 


redreſs, The chief of his ſubjects, "who were 
more eager: than the prince to renounce their 
dependence, applied to David, brother to Lle- 
wellen, to head them in the field; as his edu - 
cation had been more martial than that of his 
brother. Fhough ſome differences ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted between n and David. the latter 
generouſly offered to bury all in the common 
intereſt of their country, provided the farmer 
' would ſwear not to make peace with the court 
of England, till the Porn had received am- 
ple ſatisfaction for its wrongs. 

A. D. 1281. In conſequence of this agree- 
ment, David took the field with a ſtrong bo- 
dy of forces, ſurprized the caſtle of Haerwar- 
din, and inveſted that of Rutland. The 
king, informed of theſe hoſtilities, ſummoned 
his nobility and military tenants to meet him 
at Worceſter, removing his courts of: juſtice 
from Weſtmiſter to Shrewſbury, and havin 
aſſembled a numerous army, advanced againſt 
Llewellyn and his brother, determined to ex- 
terminate the whole family, and reduce t 


people to ſuch ſubjection, that they ſhould 
never more be able to excite a rebellion. 
any conſequence. _ 

On his very firſt approach, the welle 
princes abandoned the ſiege of Rutland, and 


retired to the mountains of Snowdun,. * 


7 - 


4. D . 


king's fury abated, and he parmittett the 
I n of Cen 

e The primate EX] lated, * 2 RL llyn. 
on the in agement. che late - treaty;. arid 
the Welſh. prince returned an anſwer to this 


M 


t treat Ow the 


| 
ll * inhabitants of Wales wi 


„ AD rARD: 2 — ft X) 
were found, ſa difficult of acceſs; chat the I bad vialattdever ery-aathyq 


Il. 
If that: when he ſhouid be inclined to en 


effect; that he had taken up arms in defence 


of his 


tion. Ly | 

- When this was: repreſented to the lung 
replied, that he was willing to do juſtice to all 
his ſubjects, and redreſs all their complaints, 
f it ſhould appear they deſerved that 
favour. Mean while he pro ſed the follow- 
ing terms, - Which the: a 2 communica- 

to the Welſh prin 

Johannes Wallenſis, The king will hearken | 
to no treaty with regard to the four cantreds | 
and the Iſle of Angleſey; Llewellyn ſhall ſub- 


mit at diſcretion, in-which caſe, the King will 


beſtow on him a penſion of one thouſand 
pounds, with ſome Gantz or earldom in Eng- 
land, and make an honourable proviſion for 
his daughter the ſubjects 
ſhall be treated according to their condition, 
as the king "ſhall think: proper to ordain; if || 
David, brother to Llewellyn, wilt go to the 
Holy Land, he ſhall be maintained | by the 


king according to his quality, but fhall not 


return without being re 


called. 

The archbiſhop- — them to comply 
with theſe terms, as the only means of pre- 
ſerving themſelves from utter ruin and de- 
ſtruction; adding, that ſhould they impru- 
dently reject them, they would = them- 


felves to the ſevereſt cenſures of. the. church. 


2 replied, that, he was willing to 
ſubmit on equitable: terms, but the. — 
tions en were inconſiſtent with the ſafety 
of his perſon, the dignity of his ftation, and 
the welfare of his ſubjectss. 

The Welſh noblemen declared, that they. | 
would conſent to no terms of accommodation, 
unleſs Edward would admit of a treaty with 


Toe to the four cantreds, and the Iſſe of || 
which, durſt 


the inhabitants of 
to the king's: merdy, ane he 


gleſey; 
not ſubmit 


7 


people, ho were cruelly oppreſſed; | Se be compelled 
and that the meaſure of his ſubnuſſion ſhould || on earth, l ine havin taken up arms in 
far their, ſafety; and the. dignier of an own || defence of lis life and liberty, 


he 


e, by. the hands of 


af 1 Llewellyn || | 


o + 1 


Which he had * tothe 
ſubjects 3 and his officeds 


27 — 


hs 

utmbſtdrueltys:.' > 092- nts. 0 n 
Daräd gave tic unhb to? underſtand, 
e in 


a crufade, he fear 


"NP. by any power 


he trufted on 
| the providence of God, who would fight theit 
cauſe 
deſtroyed their churches, profaned their altars, 


| without diſtinction of age 
| murdered innocent e N at now 
| mother's breaſts. | 

The archbiſhop, in conſeque 
| genuous, this — declaration, denounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt the prince 
| of. Wales and all his adherents. The imp | 
3 will obſerve from hence, that this brave, 
| though unfortunate people; were injured with- 
| out the leaſt provocation or juſtice; that Ed: 
| ward: connived at the o es of his officers; 


and that the Welſh were driven to deſpair 


| and-rebellion, to ſcreen his ambitious deſigns, 


| 


— — 


counter, that he loſt a 


and furniſh him with @ pretence for reducing 
| ane ſlavery and ang e ft 

A. D. 1282. In the beginning of the 
year, Edward, at the head of a powerful 
army, invaded Wales, which he reſolved en- 
; Urcly <0 reduce. In this undertaking, -how- 
ever, he met with many obſtructions; for 


and ſeveral perſons diſtinction. About 
autumn he 15 to Rutland, in order to 
deliberate on meaſures, for carrying on his 
enterprize with more vigour. 

In the mean time, he advanced towards the 
' Ile of Angleſey, with a ſtrong body of forces: 


| and croſſed the river Conway on a bridge of 
boats, and his army being tranſpor 
fleet of the cinque ports, the inhabitants ſub- 
mitted without reſiſtance. 


ordered another bridge 


voluntarily, nor would 


againſt the Engliſn, that had wantonly 
flain their prĩeſts, maſſacred their countrymen 


or ſex, and even 


nce of this f in- 


artial 


* 
ä * —ů er — — — — 


David ſo harraſſed his troops in the-firſt en- 
5 number of men, 


ted "by. a : 


From *hence he 
of boats to be laid 
| acroſs the river Menay, to the contient of 
Bangor, but the Welſh, knowing the —_— 
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of the tide, which would ſoon ſwell, and cut I obliterated therefore, be the productions of 


let them 
without 


teen knights, thirty-rwo eſquires, and a thou- 
ſand common ſoldiers, were left dead on the 


field of battle; the only one of the whole de- 


tachment that eſcaped, was lord William La- 


timer, whoſe horſe carried him acroſs the 


Mie 


The Engliſh were ſo diſpirited by this diſ- 
aſter, that they neither compleated the bridge, 
nor attempted any other enterprize in that 


part of the country. The Welſh were ſo 


elated by the advantage they had gained at 
the bridge, that they began to think heaven 


had declared in their favour, and that Llewel- 


lyn was the perſon pointed out by one of the 
prophecies of Merlin, as the prince deſtined 
to wear the crown of Britain ; beſides, a ſooth- 


ſayer had foretold, that he ſhould ride through 


the ſtreets of London with a crown upon his 
head. 25 | 
Theſe predictions, however ridiculous they 


may appear in the preſent age, were held in 


% 
> 
* 


: 
* 


reat veneration in thoſe times of ignorance; 
and the people, fully convinced of their truth, 
adviſed Llewellyn to hazard a pitched battle 
with the Engliſh. With this view, he paſſed 
into Radnorſhire, and croſſing the river, was 
met by a body of troops, commanded by Ed- 
mund Mortimer, and John Giffard. Lle- 
wellyn, who had withdrawn from his army, 
returned with the greateſt expedition to head 


his men, who made a very gallant reſiſtance; 


but before he could come up, the Engliſh, 
not being able to force the bridge, had ſent 
a party to a ford, diſcovered to them by a 
treacherous Welſhman, where they croſſed 
the river. ä | | 
The prince, informed of this diſaſter, en- 
deavoured to ſuſtain the engagement, and in 


the very height of his exertion, was ſlain by 


Adam de Frankton, who ran a ſpear through 
his heart. His head was ſent to the king, then 


encamped at the abbey of Conway, to the. in- 


expreſſible joy of the whole Engliſh camp. 


Thus fell Llewellyn, prince of Wales, in-“ 
defence of the 


lorious cauſe of liberty, a 


cauſe, - worthy of the blood of man or prince; 


Thad 5 0 * 


* 


m paſs thoſe hiſtorians, who blinded by national pre- 
tion; but on the tide of flood. judices, or dead to the finer feelings of hu- 
attacked the Engliſh with ſuch fury, that fif- 


manity, refuſe to the memory of a braye 
and generous: people, that tribute of Praiſe 
which their virtues ſo amply deſerve. © 
A. D. 1283. The Welſh made no farther 


; reſiſtance,” but abandoned all their country 


: 


to the:Engliſh arms; fo that Edward, being 
' reinforced by the army in Angleſey, penetra- 
ted into the inmoſt receſſes 
compelled David to retire. 


Snowdun, and 


A. D. 1284. But his retreat was ſoon diſ- 
covered by one of his countrymen, employed 
as a ſpy, ſo that he was taken and brought 
to the king at Rutland caſtle. Edward or- 
dered him to be conveyed to Cheſter caſtle, 


and in the mean time, iſſued writs to aſſem- 
ple the lords and commons at Shrewſbury, 
where the priſoner was tried and condemned 


as a traitor, to be drawn and quartered; a 
ſentence, which was executed with circum- 
ſtances of cruelty, never before practiſed in 
any civilized country. a n ee 
The principality of Wales, was now eaſily 
reduced, and the greater part of the conquered 
lands, were divided among the Engliſh ba- 
rons. He then erected two caſtles, one at 
Aberconway, and the other at Caernarvon, 


* 


and having ſettled the civil government of 


” 


of England. e 
In the parliament, which was convoked 


Wales, it was ever after annexed to the crown 


at Acton-Burnel, he obtained a conſiderable 


ſubſidy to defray the expences of that expe- 
dition, and in the ſame aſſembly was enacted 
the ſtatute known by the name of that place, 
enabling merchants to recover their debts by 
recognizance, in the three great cities of 
London, Vork, and Briſtol. _— 
A. D. 1285. In order to prevent theſe com- 
motions, which ſo frequently happened in 
Wales, Edward uſed divers means to concili- 
ate the eſteem of the barons, and to promote 
this grand deſign, left his queen to be deliver 
ed in the caſtle of Caernarvon, and afterwards 
preſented young Edward to the Welſh lords, 
as a native of their country. The king, in or- 


der to impreſs them vith a juſt ſenſe of his 
l magnificence, held a grand tournament, at 


- Newyls 


4 P. RY AQ 


Newyn, in ChelfiarVonthine5 fo which" many 
knights from different counties reſorted, a 
whom he dittributed marks of royal mu 

cence. i 

A. D. 1286. {raw 

in Wales, he returned to London in tri- 
umph ; . but the citizens had no great cauſe to 
rejoice at his arrival, for he deprived them 
of their charter and mayor, and appointed 
a guardian to govern them for ten years fuc- 
_ ceſſively. . Various cauſes are aſſię 
ſtep, but the moſt 
ariſen from the irreconcileable hatred to the 


city, on account of its attachment to the 


malecontent barons. 

Immediately after Eaſter, ws ethos a 
parliament at Weftminfter, „Where ſome an- 
cient charters were exem lified and confirmed, 
and the ſtatute of Weltminlter I. with ſome 
others, were introduced as laws into Ireland. 
At the next meeting, ſeveral proviſions were 
made to enforce the ſtatute of Glouceſter, 
and amend and confirm laws which. had lain 
dormant during the troubles of the kin dom, 
and commonly called the ſtatute of Weltmin- 
ſter IT. To this aſſembly is likewiſe aſcrib- 
ed, the ſtature called Circuniſpefte Agatis, || 


to prevent the civil anc eccleſiaſtical Lal 


tions from interfering. 


In another parſiament held at Wincheſter, 


the ſtatute of. Wincheſter was enacted, for 


fuppreſſing robbers, and cutting woods, "that | cenſed at the citation, as contrary 


cient 
quarrel enſued, and feveral ſkirmiſhes with 
various ſuecels; 70 the grent anhoyance of 8 


theltered banditti; and reviving the ancient 
cuſtoms relative to watch and ward, hue and 


cry, ſtrangers, lodgers, and views of armour. 


While Edward - us exerted the abilities 
of a wiſe legiſlator, his mediation was de- 
rag between the Kings of F rance and Ar- 


thus ſertlect 55 


ied for this 
probable, ſeems to have 


142 WARD" t 21 KN 4. B. 1287. 
wobec an Serbbiy of the ftures, and made 


| 

ful nobleman of South Wales, who had 

ſerved the King in the me war, againſt his 

| r 1 

Edward had cotifiried em lum the det 

of knighthood, together with the promiſe of 
certain lands and manors, as a reward for his 


ſome wholeſome regulations, for the advan- 


tage of a country, which had demonſtrated a 
zeal for his ſervice, by contibuting 
troops and money Wera N 9 of 


Bae. rot 674, 12 0 LO 1 . 7712 f v 


both 


Perceiving that the privileges of the burons, 


who would not ſuffer criminals to be purſued 


through their territories, interrupted the pro- 
greſs of civil policy; he appointed a new kind 


of juſticiaries, immediately dependent on the 


royal authority, to adminiſter Juſtice in all 
parts of the kingdom, to which their com- 
miſſions extended. Such was the origin of 


juſtices of the peace, ſo called from the ng, of 


of" their inſtitution. 
A. D 1287. 


ſervice. This promiſe had never been per- 
formed, and Rees of courſe became a male- 
content; however, he did not diſcover - his. 
reſentment; till ſummoned to the King's court, 
by Payne Tiptoft; a Warden of the king's! 
caſtles in that country. Meredith was in- 
to the an· 


privilege he had always enjoyed; a 


neighboufhood. 90 10 l VS ft" i 
The king, bene of cas commotion, 


| wrote a letter to Rees, enſoining him to keep 


the peace till his return; but inſtead of com- 


Edward accepted the friendly office, and || plying, he ſurprized divers caſtles, and re- 


paſſing over to the continent, concluded a 
truce” between the contendinig parties, and 
Philip, as a reward for his generous interpoſi-' || 
tion, exempted him for life, from all penalty 


duced ſeveral towns to aſhes. To ſuppreſs 
this inſurrection, the earl of Cornwall ſum- 
moned the military tenants of the crown, and 


entering Wales, redueed the ſtrongeſt fortreſs. 


and forfeiture, on account of appeals from belonging to Rees, who retired to the woods, 


himſelf or his miailters, to the court of the 
Freneh monarch, to whom he now did ho- 


mage for the territories he poſſeſſed in that 
kingdom... mh 


15 


from 'whence, 


ſallying forth on detached 
parties of the Engliſh, whom he ſo ſuiprized 
and cut off, that the earl of Cornwall. was. 


| forced to- conclude a truce, and. return to 
He then repaired” to Guienne, whit * | England. But Meredith, regardleſs of the 


D dd. d agreement, 


While Edward was thus 
laudabiy employed on the continent, a rebel- 
lion was raiſed by Rees ap Meredith, a power- 
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agreement, renewed his depredations, till | About this time, Edward beſtowed his 
| Robert Tiptoft, juſticiary of Wales, having || daughter Jane, upon the earl of Glouceſter, 
aſſembled a body of forces, routed the Bri- after that nobleman had ſworn to maintain 
ton in the field, and then ſet a price upon his || the lineal ſueceſſion of the crown of England. 
head, in conſequence of ; which, he withdrew. || But the joy occaſioned by this alliance, was 
into Ireland, where he reſided on the eſtate of || ſoon deſtroyed, by the lamented death of 
the earl of Glouceſter, who had connived at || queen Eleanor, who reſigned her breath at 
his practices. But returning four years after Grantham, in Lincolnſhire, whence her corpſe 
into Wales, he was diſcovered- among the was removed to Weſtminſter, and there in- 
mountains, and executed at Berwick as a || terred with great ſolemnity. In the mean 
traitor. - ECOL I time, the Saracens had conquered the Holy 
A. D. 1288. As the king ſtill reſided on Land, an event which put an end for a time 
the continent, his pleaſure was ſignified to to all thoſe romantic Poe of religious 
the parliament, concerning a ſupply of his || phrenzy, which had drained the ' ſtates of 
finances, which were greatly exhauſted , but || Chriſtendom of ſo much blood and treaſure. 
the earl of Glouceſter, declared,.in the name But the troubles of Scotland now engaged 
of the reſt, that they would grant no ſubſidy, || the whole attention of Edward. Alexander 
till the king was preſent among them in per- III. king of Scotland, who was killed by a 
ſon. 22 2 I fall from his horſe, leaving no iſſue but Mar- 
A. D. 1289. Edward, incenſed at this flat || garet, married to Eric, king of Norway; 
denial, thought it neceſſary to return to Eng- || this princeſs was acknowledged queen of Scot- 
land, and, therefore, embarking immediately, || land, but died ſoon after her father, leaving 
he landed at Dover, on the twelfth day of || only one child of her own name, commonly 
Auguſt. On his arrival, he found the nation || called the Maid of Norway. This infant was 
in great confuſion, - occaſioned by the injuſtice || acknowledged heireſs of the crown of Scot- 
and oppreſſion of the officers of the crown, || land, in full parliament of that kingdom, 
who ſuffered the inhabitants to be plundered || who proclaimed her acceſſion, and appointed 
by bands of robbers, in defiance of the laws. || a guardian, of the realm, during her minority. 
In order to remedy theſe evils, he iſſued a || Edward projected an union of England and 
proclamation, inviting all who had any objec- Scotland, by means of a marriage between 
tions againſt his juſtices, ſheriffs, or other || his ſon and this princess. 
officers, to come and exhibit their complaints. | 1 


7 
2 
x 
| 
| 


* 
= 


Eric approving this propoſal, it was agreed, 
In conſequence of this invitation, a great ¶ in a treaty concluded at Saliſbury, that Mar- 
number of complainants appeared, and all the || garet ſhould be ſent into Scotland, upon the 
judges, except two, being convicted on the guardians giving ſecurity, that they would 

cleareſt evidence, of bribery and corruption, f not diſpoſe of her in marriage, without the 
their eſtates were confiſcated, and their poſts || conſent of her father, and the king of Eng- 
filled by men of Pry integrity. I i i 

A. D. 1290. He likewiſe, by proclamation, Commiſſioners were appointed, and a trea- 
enjoined the exile of the Jews; various rea- | ty of marriage concluded; but this deſign of 
ſons are aſſigned by different authors for this || Edward's was ſoon fruſtrated, by the untimely 
ſtep ; but at this remote period, it is a point || death of Margaret, who died Before the com- 
very difficult to determine. The bigoted || miſſioners arrived at Norway. 
clergy were ſo pleaſed with the fall, and eyen A. D. 1291. The premature death of 
torture of thoſe enemies to Chriſtianity, that || this princeſs, occaſioned a diſpute about the 
they readily granted a tenth of their benefices | ſucceſſion to the throne of Scotland, which 
to the king, and afterwards joined with the || reduced that country to the very brink of 
nobility, in obliging him with a fifteenth | of || ruin, and involved England in confuſion and 
their temporalities, to ſupply the deficiency || calamity. There were no Jeſs than 2 
|| competitors for the crown of Scotland, and 


* 


tuſtained by their exile. 


.-* D. 1292. N 


che nation was divided into as many parties, 
for the ſupport of their different pretenſions « | 


the guardians declined the deciſion of a point. | 
of Br 


much importance; the parliament was 
divided in their opinions, and reference to 
majority would doubtleſs have involved the 
kingdom in the calamities of a civil war. 
In theſe circumſtances, it was unanimouſly 
agreed by the claimants, as well as the whole 
body of the nobility, to refer the matter to 
the determination of the king of England, 
and William Fraſer, biſhop of St. Andrews, 
was ſent at the head of a deputation to Ed- 
ward, deſiring him to take upon himſelf the 
office of arbitrator. Edward embraced the 
offer, and convened the claimants and nobility 


of Scotland, at Norham, on the river Tweed, 


where the conferences were opened, and, af- 


ter hearing the ſeveral claimants, and their 


acknowledging Edward's ſuperiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland ; the meeting was ad- 
journed to the ſecond of Auguſt, at Berwick. 
But Edward's mother dying in the interim, 
the aſſembly was prorogued to the ſucceeding 
year, | We; | 

A. D. 1292. The commiſſioners being 
aſſembled, in preſence of his majeſty, re- 
viewed the claims of the ſeveral competitors; 
but as the chief diſpute lay between Baliol and 
Bruce, it was propoſed they ſhould begin 
with them ; but warm debates ariſing, about 
the laws and cuſtoms, according to which the 
diſpute ſhould be determined ; Edward: ad- 
Journed the aſſembly to October, when they 
unanimouſly agreed, that the judgment ought 


to be regulated according to the laws and 


cuſtoms prevailing in the king's dominions, 
and that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould be 
conſidered as an indiviſible fief. 

Then Bruce and Baliol were deſired to pro- 
duce their claims, which being fully con- 
ſidered, Edward reduced the ! 6 
verſy to this ſingle queſtion; Whether the 
grandſon of the eldeſt, or the ſon of the ſe- 
cond daughter had prior claim? The com- 
miſſioners unanimouſly declaring for the for- 
2 the king pronounced the claim of 

ruce defective. The canteſt between Baliol 


and Bruce being determined, John Haſtings 


alledged, that Scotland, as a fief, was divi- 


ole contro 
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ble, and therefore ought to be divided among 
the three deſcendants of David, earl of Hun- 
tingdon, whole youngeſt daughter was his 
mother. R 1 

He was ſeconded in his claim, by Robert 


de Bruce, who demanded a third of the king- 


dom, as fon and heir of the ſecond daughter. 
Edward therefore again demanded of the com- 
miſſioners, whether or not Scotland was an 
indiviſible fief? and they anſwering in the at- 


firmative, he adjourned: the aſſembly to the 
ſeventeenth of the month, when the other com- 


petitors withdrawing their claims, the king 
pronounced, that John Haſtings, and Roberc 


de Bruce, had no title to any ſhare in the king- 
dom of Scotland, which was a fief indiviſible. 


Baliol, therefore, ſtanding without competitor, 
was declared king of Scotland, though Ed- 
ward reſerved to himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, 
the right of proſecuting their own preten- 
ſions. | PE HEL 
Soon after, he was crowned at Scone with 


the uſual formalities, and all the noblemen 
of Scotland ſwore allegiance to him, except 


Robert de Bruce, who abſented himſelf from 


the ceremony; after which the new king re- 
paired to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where he 
did homage to Edward, in. ſuch terms, as 


ſtrongly marked his vaſſallage and dependence, 
A. D. 1293 


ving taken a veſſel belonging to the latter, 


the mariners were hanged at the yard-arm in 


company with dogs. 


This treatment ſo incenſed the Engliſh, | 


that they fitted out a fleet of corſairs, from 
the cinque ports, to cruize againſt the French; 


while Edward, whoſe attention was engroſſed. 


with the affairs of Scotland, in order to pre- 
vent an irruption, diſpatched the earl of Lin- 
coln, as ambaſſador, to effect an accommoda- 
tion with the court of France. | 2 


In the courſe of theſe hoſtilities, the corſairs 
ſunk fix veſſels in a Flemith port; and a large 
fleet, laden with wine from Gaſcony, con- 
ſiſting of an hundred and forty ſail, fall- 
ing in with ſixty Engliſh ſhips of force, many 
of the French were driven on.ſhore, and the 
reſt taken. | 


A. D. 1293. 281 


| A circumſtance now fell 
out that cauſed ſome diſſention between the 
French and Engliſh. One-of the former ha- 


Elated ; 
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Elated with this ſucceſs, the Engliſh af 
faulted Rochelle, a place remarkable for its | 
{trength ; and made ſeveral deſcents on the 

| ther to the French king, had marched into the 


coaſts of France, committing terrible outra- 
ges, and carrying off a conſiderable booty; Ed- 
ward, apprehenfive that theſe violent pro- 
ceedings would terminate in a war, fent John 
de St. Fon to defend Guienne; and his bro- 
ther Edmund, Earl of Lancafter, to treat of 
an accommodation. | N 
A. D. 1294. A private treaty was aceor- 
dingly concluded, for a marriage between Ed- 
ward and Margaret of France, daughter of 
the late king Philip the hardy. By the ar- 
ticles of this alliance it was ſtipulated, that 
the ſon of this marriage, - ſhould, after his 
father's deceaſe, enjoy Guienne for himſelf, 
and the heirs of his body, and that if he 
ſhould die without iſſue, the country ſhould 
revert to the crown of England. 
As it was impoſſible to perform theſe ar- 
ticles without giving a new fiefment of the 
dutchy to Edward for life; it was neceſſary 
that Philip ſhould have Seiſin of the whole 
rovince, in order to qualify him for the be- 
ſtowal of it. Accordingly, the earl of Lancaſ- 
ter ſent orders to the governors of Guienne, 
to put him in full poſſeſſion, and his orders 
were immediately executed. Philip, how- 
ever, receded from the articles of the con- 
tract, ſo that Edward determined to recover 


by force of arms, the territories he had fo 


treacherouſly uſurped. But an inſurrection 


amongſt the Welſh diverted him from his 
deſign; however, he ſent over a body of 


troops, under the command of his nephew, 
John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond al- 
ſiſted by John de St. John, Robert de Tibe- 
tot, and other experienced officers. _ 
A. D. 1295. Having embarked their 
forces, they failed up the river Garonne, and 
were received into Blaye, and Bourg, which 
having fortified, they paſſed by-Bourdeaux, 
and landed at Rions, which, with Macaire, 
ſubmitted without reſiſtance. They then ad- 
vanced to Dordonne, and were joined by the 
principal barons of that dutchy. John de St. 
John, reduced Bayonne, Sordes, and ſeveral 
other towns and fortreſſes, and being reinforced 
by a detachment of Gaſcon troops, marched to 


: 
. 


| 
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to retire to their ſhips with, precipitation. 


. 
le 


- 


St. Sever, which ſurretidered to him on the 
enn, / ꝛ·ð·—wei.. wks 

By this time Charles, count of Valois, bro. 
heart of the country at the head of a power. 
ful army, and after taking Podenſac, laid 
ſiege to Rions, in which two Engliſh generals 
commanded a ſtrong garriſon. The generals 
determining to abandon the place, the inha- 
bitants were fo incenſed, that an inſurrection 


| enſued, and Charles, availing himſelf of the 


confuſion, entered the place, where he took 
a conſiderable number of Engliſh knights, who 
had not time to retreat on board their ſhips. 
The count then advanced to St. Sever, and 
St. John, unable to oppoſe him, retired to 
Bayonne, leaving Hugh de Vere, with a good 
garriſon in the place. That nobleman made 
a gallant reſiſtance, and repulſed the French 
in ſo many aſſaults, that their forces were 
greatly impaired, and at length compelled by 
tamine, to ſurrender on honourable conditions. 
Charles ſecured the town by a well diſciplin- 
ed body of troops, but he was na ſooner re- 
tired into France, with the ſhattered remains 
of his army, than St. Sever was. taken by 


the Engliſh. 


But if the French were unſucceſsful by 
land, they were almoſt ruined at ſea, by the 
power Fo the Enghſh navy, which having 
been divided into three ſquadrons, had blocked 
up their harbours, taken their trading veſſels, 
and committed depredations on their coaſts. 

To retaliate theſe injuries, Philip equipped 
a fleet of three hundred ſail, which, under the 
command of Montmorency, and John de 
Harcourt infeſted the Engliſh coaſt, and even 
ſurprized Dover; but the militia of the coun- 
try pouring downupon them, befare they had 
time to fortify the place, they were obliged 


} 


Edward having received intelligence that 


| Philip had formed a deſign of invading Eng- 


land; to ward off the impending danger, con- 


| voked a parlament, to which the cities an 

boroughs were ordered by writ to ſendrepreſen- 
tatives, a Privilege which they had never' enjoy 
ed before this period. He likewiſe obtained a 
| ſubſidy for carrying on the war with vigour 


againſt France, both from laity and car 


— 


* 4 


2 D. 1296. Thus provided, the king fit- 
DE a py of near four hundred ſail for 


tranſporting a numerous army, under the 


command of his brother Edmund, accom- 

hey 
ning o led a 
Blaye, on the River Garonne, where, being 
joined by a party of Gaſcons, they encamped 


within a league of Bourdeaux, which was 


{till in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 

In a few days after their encampment, the 
French garriſon, ſallying out, loſt above two 
thouſand men; but notwithſtanding this ad- 
vantage, Edmund, conſcious of his inability 
to reduce the place by a regular ſiege, with- 
drew his forces, and having ſubdued Langon, 
and recovered St. Macaire, advanced to Ba- 
yonne, where, dying of a lingering diſorder the 


chief command devolved on the eart of Lin- 


coln; but nothing worthy of record happen- 
ed during the remainder of the campaign. 
In the mean time, Baliol, king of Scotland, 
having obtained from the pope, abſolution for 
his ſubjects, who had taken the oath. of fealty 


the kingdom, and confiſcated their eſtates. - 

In conſequence of this behaviour, Edward 
demanded the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburg 
and Jedburg, by way of ſecutity for Baliol's 
future conduct, while the war with France 
continued; but the Scot artfully evaded the 
propoſal, without rejecting the demand. Ed- 
ward, therefore, ſummoned him, with his 
nobility, to a parliament, convoked at New- 


caſtle upon Tyne, and as they neither appeat- 
ed, nor ſent an apology, prepared for an | 


immediate attack. 

Convinced from the concurring circum- 
ſtances of the hoſtile intentions of Baliol, 
Edward commanded: his military tenants to 
meet him at,Newcaſtle ; where he received a 
letter from the Scot, complaining of the re- 


peated injuries he had received from Edward, 


and renouncing his dependence on the crown 


of England. At the ſame time, Robert de 


Ros, lord of Werk, revolted to the enemy, 
though his brother William maintained his 
alle glance. „ 
75 5 1297. Edward determined to invade 
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| | ment, were obli 
embarked at Plymouth in the begin- 
of March, and landed at Bourg and | 


_. 
Scotland, having paſſed the Tweed at Cold- 


ſtream; inveſted Berwick ; at the fame time, 


the fleet of the cinque ports entered the river, 


lf but being repulſed, after an obſtinate engage 
anied by Henry de Lacey, earl of Lincoln. 


ged to retire with the loſs 
of ſeveral veſſels which were ſet on fire. 
The king, immediately on perceiving the 


ſmoke, ordered the affault to be given, and 


the Scots were ſo intimidated by the impetuo- 


ſity of the aſſailants, that they fuffered them 


ſelves to be ſlaughtered without refiſtance. 
- Having thus made himſelf maſter of Ber- 
wick, Edward detached the earl of War- 
renne to beſiege the caftle of Dunbar, which 
ſuſtained the aſſault with great bravery for 
ſome time, but being 
irreſiſtible fury, the garriſon furrendered at diſ- 


| cretion, and their example was followed, by 
| the caſtles of Jedburg and Roxburg. 


\ 4 
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By this time Edward, having received a 
reinforcement of forty thouſand men from 
Wales and Ireland, directed his march north- 
ward, and after having reduced the caſtles 


| of Edinburgh and Sterling, arrived at Perth 
| without meeting any oppoſition. Baliol, 
to Edward, baniſhed all Engliſhmen out of 
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| conqueror, Who 


finding himſelf -unable to check the progreſs 
of the Engliſh arms, reſolved to make his 


ſubmiſſion; and this he did in the church- 


yard of a place called Strickathroe, where he 
appeared meanly ' mounted, with a white rod 
in his hand, before Edward, who received 
him with the utmoſt diſdain. . Baliol then 
profeſſed his ſorrow, for having engaged in a 
league with the king of France, againſt his 
liege lord, of whom he now entreated for- 
giveneſs, renouncing his French alliance, in 
the name of himſelf, his fon Edward, and all 
the nobility of Scotland. A deed, contain- 
ing the terms and manner of ſubmiſſion 'was 


| ſealed, and authenticated by the noblemen 
then preſent; and as if this humiliation had 


not been ſufficient, Baliol repeated it in the 
caſtle of Brechin, where he reſigned his per- 
ſon, crown and * hands of tlie 


England. 


The great ſeal of Scotland was now broken, 


and another made with the Engliſh arms, an 
delivered to Walter de Agmondefſham.. A 


the ſame time, Hugh de Creſſingham, tre. = 


ſurer, 


Eeee, 


at length attacked with 5 


ent him under a guard to 
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ſurer, William de Armeſby, juſticiary, Henry of Vork had granted a fifth of the Tevenue 


Piercy, warden of Galloway, John de War- 


renne, earl of Surry ,-guardians of the realm, 


were ſeverally appointed, and confirmed by 
the king. Having thus ſecured the tranquilli- 
ty of the kingdom in the beſt manner he could, 
he diſbanded his forces, and returned to the 
ſouthern parts of his dominions, attended 
ſome Scottiſh noblemen, whom he thought 
proper to detain as hoſtages for the good be- 
haviour of their countrymen, until the war 
with France ſhould be brought to a conclu- 
ſion. | n 
As the expences attending the Scottiſh ex- 
pedition, and the ſupport of the war on the 


continent, had exhauſted the king's finances; 


he called a parliament at St. Edmunſbury, 
where he demanded a ſubſidy, which was 
readily granted by the laity, and the eccleſi- 
aſtics of the province of York, but denied 
by Robert Winchelſea, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and his clergy; that prelate having 
obrained a bull from Boniface, forbidding 
them to grant ſubſidies without the pope's li- 
cence, and prohibiting all ſovereigns from 
levying ſuch ſupplies, on pain of excommuni- 
cation. Edward, aſtoniſhed, as well as in- 
cenſed at this refuſal, adjourned the parlia- 
ment till January, in order to afford them 
time to deliberate on this demand, and give a 
final anſwer. 5 | 

A. D. 1299. But in this expectation he 
was greatly diſappointed, for at the next 
meeting, the archbiſhop informed the com- 
miſſioners, that they could not ſubmit to the 


| king's demand, but offered to apply to the 


pope, in order to obtain licence for that pur- 
pole. Edward conſidered this, as a more 
dangerous proceeding than the refuſal, and 
therefore determined to humble the haughty 
ſpirit of his clergy. © 

With this view, he ordered the wardens 


of the cinque ports to allow no perſon to quit 
the kingdom without a ſpecial licence from 


his majeſty ; then he cauſed a declaration to 
be made in all courts of juſtice, depriving 
the clergy of their royal protection, and 
ſeized their lay fees, goods and chattles; but 
this rigorous meaſure was confined to the 
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Province of Canterbury, becauſe the clergy | 
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and obtained a writ of protection. 
The recuſants were at length reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſuing to the king for protec- 
tion, which they did not obtain, without large 
fines, and humilitating ſubmiſſions. But 
theſe extortions from the clergy, were not ſuf. 
ficient to anſwer Edward's purpoſes; he alſo 
ſeized and ſold for his own uſe, great quan- 
tities of wool and leather, bought up by the 
merchants 'for exportation, promiſing, how- 
ever, to reimburſe the proprietors. 
Theſe arbitary proceedings, excited an 
univerſal diſſatisfaction, and when the king 
aſſembled the nobility at Saliſbury, with an 
intention of ſending a powerful reinforcement 
to Guienne, while he himſelf attacked the 
enemy on the ſide of Flanders, every one ex- 
cuſed himſelf from ſerving in perſon, unleſs 
the king headed the army. : 
Provoked at the excuſes of the barons, the 
king threatened to give their lands to others, 
who would obey his orders with alacrity. 
The barons were highly incenſed at theſe 
menaces. Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 
marſhal of the kingdom, and Humphrey Bo- 
hun, earl of Hereford, great conſtable of the 
realm, told him plainly, they were ready to 
accompany his majeſty, but would not ferve, 
except where he himſelf ſhould be preſent. 
Edward, enraged at this declaration, exelaim- 
ed, in a tranſport of anger, By the eter- 
nal God, you ſhall either go or be hanged.” 
The earl of Norfolk replied, in the {ame 
« ſtrain, By the eternal God, I will neither 
* go, nor be hanged:” * 
Having thus boldly replied, he retired with 
the earl of Hereford from parliament, with 2 
numerous body of armed men, who ſeemed 
to ſet his majeſty at defiance. On their arrival 
in their own territories, they forbad the king's 
officers to collect the duties on wool and lea- 
ther, and even expelled the collectors from 


their lands, and prepared for an open infur- 


rection. e I OUR 

The king had ſeen in the reign of his fa- 
ther, ſuch repeated proofs of courage and 
reſolution of the barons, in defending their 
rights and privileges, that he did not chuſe to 
hazard his reputation upon the iſſue of a or 


with his own ſubjects, eſpecially as ſuch a 
uarrel would divert him from his favourite 
ene ; he therefore ſummoned his nobility, 
and all who poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year in 
lands, to rendezvous at London, on the firſt 
of July, with horſes and arms, in order to 
accompany him to Flanders; but on his ar- 
rival, he found them extremely averſe to his 
embarking in a foreign expedition, at a junc- 
ture when the Scots had raiſed great commo- 
tions. The earl of Surry, guardian of Scot- 
land, unable to bear the ſeverity of the cli- 
mate, had retired to the north of England. 
Baliol was ſtill a priſoner in England, and the 
Scots, conſidering his late ſubmiſſion as the 
effect of compulſion, began to form parties 
and rebel. . | 
Theſe were headed by William Wallace, a 
perſon of gigantic ſtature, incredible ſtrength, 


torians repreſent him as an accompliſhed-hero; 
the Engliſh as a common robber and out-law; 
however, he formed. a powerful party as ren- 
dered him very formidable to the government. 
Edward, apprized of this commotion, or- 
dered the earl of Surry to aſſemble the mili- 
tia of the northern counties, and ſuppreſs the 
revolters ; but the earl being aged and infirm, 
was obliged to transfer the command to his 
nephew, the lord Henry Piercy. _ 5 
That young nobleman behaved gallantly, 
and advancing towards Aire in Scotland, at 
the head of forty thouſand men, he found the 
outlaws encamped, with a lake in their front, 
and entrenchments on their flanks. But diſ- 
ſention defeated all the advantages that might 
have reſulted from ſuch a ſituation: their 
quarrels proceeded to ſuch a degree of ma- 
lignity, that Lundy, one of their beſt officers, 
went over to the Englifh, and the conſequence 
was, their ſubmiſſion, on condition of being 
ſecured in their lives, limbs, and eſtates. 
But Wallace, who had found means to 
retire before the capitulation was ſigned, ſent 


1 would never lay down his arms, till the 
: rty and independency of his country was 
cured. He was ſoon joined by a conſider- 
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of taking vengeance on the king of 


and invincible: reſolution. The Scottiſh: hiſ- 


an open declaration to the Engliſh camp, that 
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able party, attacked the rear of the Engliſh 
army, and plundered their baggage, but the 
latter facing about, he was obliged to retire, 
with the loſs of a thouſand men, | 
In the mean time, the earl of Surry ha 
advanced into Scotland; but as it was at the 
cloſe of the ſeaſon, he was obliged to retire 
with his men into winter quarters; while 
Wallace kept the field, and ravaged the eſtates: 
of thoſe, who had ſubmitted to the Engliſh. 
Ass ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the 
earl of Surry broke up his winter quarters, 
and once more marched againſt the rebels; 
and advanced as far as the river Forth, where 
he 8 them encamped on the oppoſite” 
bank. f 
As they could not, therefore, attack them 
without paſling the river, a council was held, 
| in which, contrary;tq the opinion of Lundy, 
the Scotch knight, a reſolution was formed to 
undertake that exploit; but when about half 
the Engliſh army had paſſed over, Wallace 
quitted his poſt, and attacked them with ſuch” 
impetuoſity, that they were routed, and the 
greater part cut in pieces. | 
Hugh de Creſſingham, with about five 
|| thouſand Engliſh, were killed on the. ſpot, 
beſides thoſe who periſhed in the river ;- 
and Warrenne retired with the remains of his- 
| army to Berwick. Thither he was followed 
by Wallace, at whoſe approach he abandoned: 
the place, which the Scotch entered in triumph, 
though they could not reduce the caſtle. Hence 
they advanced to Carlifle, on which they made 
a vain attempt, and ravaged the counties 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, without 
meeting with the leaſt oppoſition. 
A. D. 1298. The loſs which the Engliſn had 

ſuſtained, and the rapid progreſs of the rebel 
arms, rendering it indiſpenſably neceſſary to- 


28 


11 ſend a conſiderable reinforcement to the nor- 


| thern counties, a parliament was convened at? 
York, where the great charter, and additional 
ſtatutes, in favour of public liberty, were 
| read, and publiſhed with great ſolemnity. | 
This proceeding ſo conciliated the Engliſn, 
| that they unanimouſly engaged in the common 
| cauſe of their country, againſt the intruding! | 
[] Scots. A general rendezvous was appointed | 
at 


— 
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thouſand infantry, beſides two thouſand horſe 
completely armed, and two thouſand five 
hundred light armed. 
With this numerous army, the earl of Sur- 
ry marched to the relief of Berwick and Rox- 
burg, which the Scots abandoned at their 
proach. | | 
While the Engliſh army lay at Berwick, 
letters arrived from Edward, to the earl of 
Surry, ordering him to continue in that town, 
till he himſelf arrived, being detemined to 
head his army in perſon. The king reached 
the army. about the latter end of June; at 
the ſame time, a fleet was ordered to 
attend him as he marched along the coaſt, to 
ſupply his army with proviſions, which the bar- 
renneſs of the country denied. 

It is to be obſerved, that moſt of the 
Scottiſh nobility conſidered Wallace as an 
ambitious upſtart, and themſelves as tools 
contributing to the execution of his inſolent 
projects; ſo that moſt men of intereſt and 
tamily were either his ſlaves or profeſſed en- 
emies. This conſideration induced Bruce with 
his party to join the king of England, while 
thoſe of Cummins and Stuart, maintained a 
kind of neutrality. 

Wallace having collected an army of thir- 
ty thouſand men, and encamped near Falkirk, 
by the wall of Agricola, Edward directed 
his march thither, in order to bring them to 
a deciſive engagement, and found them pre- 
pared to give him a warm reception, Their 
army was drawn up in three diviſions, each 
torming a complete phalanx, and the inter- 
vals lined with archers; their cavalry were 
placed in the rear, and their front ſecured 
with palliſadoes. | 36 

The king having obſerved their poſition, 


N _ 


anſwered by the Scots, with ſuch an hideous 
yeil, that the king's horſe being frightened, 
threw his rider with great violence; but not- 


with his uſual alacrity, and ordered the Welſh 
troops to begin the attack. This ſervice they 
declined, and Edward advancing at the head 


ordered the charge to be ſounded, which was 


withſtanding this accident, he mounted again 
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at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and there appeared: || of another battalion, pulled u 


on the muſter-rolls, upwards of one hundred | with his own lands, and attack 


| 


| 


| 
' 
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enemy 
with fuch fury, as they could-not reſiſt. Wal- 
lace, ſeeing the gallant advances of the king, 


| animated his men, and determined to ſuſtain 
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| ſhould not interfere with the of Sor 
which Edward wholly reſerved to his 
1. inſpection. I OS 255 * Ee I 


the attack on foot. Accordingly, he behaved 
with his uſual valour, and his troops, for ſome 
time, followed his example; but in the extre- 
mity of the action, the diviſion of Cummins 
quitted the field, and his retreat leaving the 
Stuarts entirely expoſed, they were ſurrounded, 


and cut to pieces. a 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, Wallace 

maintained his ground, with invincible cou- 
rage, till his pikemen, being terribly lacerated 
by the arrows, began to recede, and he found 
himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded; He 
was therefore obliged to abandon the field, 
and by the favour of the night, effected a 
retreat with the remains of his army, leaving 
a complete victory to Edward, and about 
twelve thouſand of his countrymen dead on 
the ſpot ; while the loſs of the Engliſn did 
not amount to an hundred men. Edward 
now advanced to Perth, and St. Andrew's, 
ravaging the country without oppoſition, 
Then turning back, he marched through the 
Foreſt of Selkirk, to Anandale, where he re- 
duced: the caftle of Lochmaban, and thence 
continued his rout to Carliſle, where he fum- 
moned a parliament to. regulate the affairs of 
Scotland. A a 
At this aſſembly, he diſtributed among his 
followers, the eſtates of the Scottiſſi nobility, 
who had continued in the rebellion. After the 
ſeſſion, the king repaired to Durham, and 
hearing the Scots began tore - collect their ſhat- 
tered forces, he celebrated the feſtival of Chriſt- 
mas, ar Tinmou t.... 
A. D. 1299. After the holydays he pro- 
ceeded to London, and called a parliament, in 
which a treaty concluded between Philip, 
king of France, and Edward, by the 1 
tion of the pope, was ratified; and John Balio!, 
delivered to the pope's nuncio, at Whitſand, 
near Calais, on condition that his holineſs, 
affairs of Scotland, 
own 
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In the mean time, the Scots began to re- 
cruit their ſpirits after the late diſaſter. Wal- 
lace perceiving hw much he had excited the 
envy of the nobility, and the detriment that 
would reſult therefrom to his country, had re- 
ſigned the guardianſhip, and reduced himſelf 
to a private ſtation; nevertheleſs, he embra- 


ced every opportunity of annoying the Engliſn, 


at the head of a ſmall party, who adhered to 
him in adverſity. | 

He was ſuccecded-1n the office of guardian, 
by Cummin, who hearing that a treaty was on 


foot between France and England, under 


the mediation of the pope, ſent deputies to | 


Philip, entreating that the Scots might be 
included in the pacification; but all that 
Philip could procure for them, was a truce 
for ſeven months. But according to one of 
their own hiſtorians, the people, haraſſed and 
oppreſſed with continual injuries, were driven 
to deſpair, and reſolved to recover their li- 
berty, or periſh in the attempt. The whole 


nation, therefore, roſe as one man againſt the. 


Engliſh - garriſons, which, unable to ſuſtain 
the charge of a deſperate and frantic:people, 
capitulated for their lives, and were accord- 
ingly permitted to depart the kingdom. By 
this means, in a few days, all the: Engliſh 
were expelled, except thoſe who occupied 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, which the 
Scots were in no condition of beſieging. 
Edward was no ſooner informed of this in- 
ſurrection, than he ordered the troops of the 
northern counties to rendezyous at York, 
where he heard that the caſtle of Sterling was 
reduced to the greateſt extremity, and there- 
tore proceeded immediately to Berwick ; 
but as the ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, 
he allowed the garriſon to capitulate ; though 
he determined at the ſame time, to make 
ſuch vigorous preparations for invading Scot- 
land in the ſpring, as would effectually fruſ- 
trate all their future attempts. 


A. D. 1300. Purſuant to his reſolution, 


he began his march for Scotland, about mid- 
ſummer, at the head of a very powerful army, 
and on his approach to the river Swynay, 
tound the oppoſite ; banks lined with Scots, 
to diſpute his paſſage. Edward, therefore, 
ordered ſome archers to advance, -and part of 
13 | ee 
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his army paſſed the river, under a terrible 


diſcharge of their arrows. + ö 
The Scots fled, preſſed by the charge, but 


Edward imagining it to be a ſtratagem, to 


draw his men into an ambuſcade, diſpatched 


the earl of Warrenne, to call them off from 


the purſuit. But the Engliſh, elated with ſuc- 


ceſs, ſeeing the earl advance, and thinking he 
was coming to their ſupport, puſhed forward, 


till they came to the main army of the Scots; 
ſo that he found them too ardently engaged, 
to think of a retreat, and indeed, as if bent 


on victory. | 


Edward, perceiving that the battle muſt 


| now become general, ordered another line of 
his army, with his ſon, prince Edward, at the 


head of what was called his ſhining legion, to 
paſs the river, and then ſounding a general 
charge, advanced in perſon, at the head of the 
remaining troops. Thus vigorouſly. preſſed, 
the Scots fled to the woods and moraſſes, 
through which the Engliſh, who were igno- 
rant of the ſituation of the country, durſt 
not venture to purſue them. 
However, finding themſelves unable to op- 
pole the victorious arms of the king of Eng- 
land, they had recourſe to the court of Rome, 
to which they ſent ambaſſadors, imploring 
the protection of his holineſs, and offerir 
him the ſovereignty of the kingdom. The 
ambitious pontiff, embracing the propoſal, 
ordered a bull, with a letter, to be expedited 
to archbiſhop Winchelſea, directing him to 
deliver it to Edward without delay, The 
prelate, in conſequence of this mandate, ſet 
out for Galloway, and found the king in the 
abbey of Duſques, where he received the 
papal claim, with equal ſurprize and indig- 
nation. He evaded a direct anſwer, with in- 
forming the biſhop, that, as it was an affair 
which concerned the rights of the Engliſh 
crown, he would not make a reply, till he 
had conſulted his parliament, but to teſtify 
his regard to his holineſs, ordered the biſhop 
of Glaſgow to be ſet at liberty, returned to 
England, where he diſbanded his forces, and, 
at the requeſt of .the French king, conlented 
to a truce with the Scots, till Whitſuntide of 
the enjuing earn. ek 
A. D. 1301. Alarmed at the pope's pre- 
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tenſions to the ſovereignty of Scotland, Ed- || They had retired to their faſtneſſes, and al. 
ward called a parliament at Lincoln, to deli- || lying out occaſionally, cut off his convoys, 
berate on a proper anſwer to be returned to {| and haraſſed his troops; ſo shat Edward, af- 
his holineſs. After ſome debates, it was de- ter retaking the caſtle of Carlarverock, pro- 
creed, that a letter ſhould be written to the || poſed to winter in Linlichgow, but hearing 
pape, in the name of the-barons of England; that another treaty was on foot, between the 
in which it ſhould be obſerved, that the right || French and Engliſh plenipotentiaries, at Aſni- 
of ſovereignty over Scotland, had always || eres, and that John Baliol, and his ſubjects, 
been annexed to the crown of England, and || were included as the allies of Philip; he re- 
that Scotland had never depended, with reſ- || turned to England, and ratified the articles, 
pect to temporals, on the ſee of Rome; || after having publicly proteſted againſt them. 
that the parliament would never ſuffer the A. D. 1302. Butnotwithſtanding this ap- 
king to put his right in litigation, or ſend || p2arance of friendſhip in the French king, he 
ambaſſadors to Rome on that ſubject, though || had privately agreed to abandon the Scots; 
he himſelf ſhould be diſpoſed to pay ſuch a || in conſequence of which, Edward carried on 
compliment to his holineſs; and therefore || his preparations, for compleating the con- 
deſired he would deſiſt from all attempts, to || queſt of their kingdom. An aid had been 
infringe the prerogatives of the kingdom. || granted by parliament, for the marriage of 
This letter was ſigned by no leſs than one hun- his eldeſt daughter, in the eighth year of his 
dred and five barons. reign, and afterwards ſuſpended; but now it 
But the king was not more intereſted in the || was agreed, at a ſeſſion held in London, that 
affairs of Scotland, than the people were in || this aid ſhould be appropriated to the king's 
another important point which now came un- || ſervice. cf „5 | 
der conſideration. The perambulations of || The barons of the cinque ports? were or- 
the foreſts, had been made in every county || dered to equip five and twenty ftout ſhips, 
in England, by the king's commiſſioners ; | well manned and found, to rendezvous by 
all exceptions were diſcuſſed, and anſwered; | Lady-day, at Newcaftle, and Richard de 
and the inqueſts, and returns, being read and Bourg, earl of Leiceſter, with the nobility 
approved in this parliament, the king con- || and military tenants of Ireland, were ſum- 
firmed them by letters patent, that the lands || moned to aſſiſt him with their forces, in his 
disforeſted by thoſe perambulations, ſhould || intended expedition. FR 
continue for ever, and the hmits now fixed In the mean time, a peace was concluded 
to all the foreſts, remain for ever unalterable, between the kings of France and England, 
and in variable. This deciſion was ſo grateful on condition, that the territories feized by ei- 
to the laity, that they granted a conſiderable-|| ther party ſhould be reſtored, and ſatisfaction 
ſubſidy, for defrayng the expence of the || made for captures; that the hoſtages of Gui- 
Scottiſh war; but the primate, at the head of || enne, and the priſoners on both ſides ſhould 
the clergy, refuſed to grant an aid, without || be releaſed without ranſome. A treaty of 
the pope's licence ; Edward, therefore, ap- || commerce, and a league offenſive and defen- 
plied to his holineſs, and obtained a tenth, || five, were eſtabliſhed ; and a marriage con- 
for three years, of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, tract ſettled between the Prince of Wales, 
on condition of its being divided between the || and Iſabella of France. : 
Early in the ſpring Edward ſent Seagrave, 
The truce with Scotland expiring, the king with an army into Scotland, rather to ravage 
ſent his ſon Edward, with a ſtrong body of || than to fight, as he conſidered the inhabitants 
forces into that country, and he himſelf ſoon || wholly incapable of reſiſtance. This general 
followed with another army. But the Scots, || divided his army into three bodies, Which 
by evading any engagement, in a great mea- || marched at the diſtance of ſome miles-from 
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ſure defeated his de ſigns. each other, and expecting no oppoſition, he 
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A. D. 1303. 
proceeded careleſsly, till he approached the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where he was 
furprized by the Scottiſh, army,under the com- 
mand of Cummin and Fraſer, who routed 
his firſt diviſion, and took himſelf priſoner. 
The next advanced to the relief of their ge- 
neral, and charged the Scots with great im- 
petuoſity, which, however, they ſuſtained, 


and after an obſtinate engagement, came off 


victorious. But the third diviſion advancing, 
under the command of Sir Robert Neville, 
the Scots, with much difficulty, perſuaded 
their men to ſtand the third charge, and ſup- 
plying themſelves with the arms of the lain, 
they ftood another ſhock, and again the vic- 
tory declared in their favour. _ 
A. D. 1203. The king of England, alarmed 
at this diſaſter, reſolved to march againſt the 
enemy in perſon, and with that view ordered 
all his military tenants to meet him at Roxburg 


by the enſuing Whitſuntide. With a prodi- 


gious armament, he marched into Scotland, 
and proceeded as far as Edinburgh without 
meeting with the leaſt reſiſtance. Wallace 


was ſtil] at the head of a ſmall body of Scots, 


who watched the motions of the Engliſh, and 
endeavoured to ſurprize their detached par- 
ties; and the caſtle of Sterling had been taken 
by Cummin. Edward, however, would not 
interrupt his marck by inveſting that fortreſs, 
determined to penetrate into the northern 
counties. The firſt oppoſition he received was 
from Thomas Maul, governor of the caſtle 


of Brechin, who refuſed to ſurrender; he was 


therefore under a neceſſity of undertaking a 
regular ſiege, and plying all his engines for 
twenty days, without ſucceſs. Maul provok- 
ed him, by exhibiting marks of contempt; 
and in particular, obſerving the place where 
a ſtone from one of the king's engines had 


ſtruck, he wiped the ſpot with his handker- | 


chief; but while he was thus ridiculouſly em- 
ployed, another ſtone laid him dead on the 
ſpot. The garriſon were ſo alarmed at his death, 
that they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

Having reduced this place, Edward conti- 
nued his rout to the caftle of Urquehart, com- 
manded by Alexander Wood, who ſtood an 
aſſault, and was put to the ſword, with the 


Whole garriſon. From thence he marched on, 
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| ſits, had acquired ſufficient 
Scots, to be aſſured, that the conqueſt of 
their country would tend little to his happi- 


_— 


A. D. 1305. 


without oppoſition, to the northern extremity 
of GT RT he returned to Dumfer- 
ling, where he paſſed the winter. Wir 
A. D. 1304. In the beginning of May, he 
inveſted the caſtle oſ Sterling, which he at 
laſt reduced, and the Scots, deſparing of aſ- 
ſiſtance from the king of France, offered to 
renew their ſubmiſſion to the conqueror; and 
Edward having found the bad effects of driv- 
ing them to deſpair, thought proper to mitt- 
gate his former ſeverity. SS br 
The regent ſent deputies to implore the for- 
iveneſs of his majeſty, and after ſome con- 
ne it was agreed, that he and his friends. 
ſhould be pardoned, on their paying ſuch fine 


as ſhould be impoſed by parliament, when 


the affairs of Scotland ſhould be regulated; 
that all the ſtrong places ſhould remain in. 
the hands of the king, and all the priſoners, 


| on both ſides, be releaſed. 


Several perſons who had been active in rai- 
ſing this inſurrection were excepted ; particu-- 
larly William Wallace, who was to ſubmit 
himſelf wholly to the king's mercy. Having 
thus ſubdued all oppoſition in Scotland, Ed- 
ward ſet out for Lincoln, where he celebrated: 
the feſtival of Chriſtmas. 

A. D. 1305. The king nw frequent vi- 

knowledge of the 


neſs, and leſs to his power. He therefore 
applied himſelf to concert ſuch meaſures, as. 
might tend to inure them to ſubjection, by 
making it their intereſt, and leaving them ſome- 
appearance of equality. 
With this view he took into his favour and 
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confidence the biſhop of Glaſgow, Robert de. 
Bruce, and John Mowbray, three remarkable 
for adapting their attachments to their views 
of advantage, or fears of conſequent danger. 

He deſired theſe to appoint a proper time 
and 5 
ſhould adjuſt the civil government of Scot- 
land, and with their advice, ten deputies were 


place, for convening a parliament, that 


appointed, to treat with the Engliſh: com- 


miſſioners at London, where it was. agreed, 


that eight juſtices ſhould be conſtituted, to 


de Bretagne, was created guardjan of the realm, 


regulate the affairs of that kingdom. John 


and 
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and William de Bevercotes, and John de San- 
dale, both eccleſiaſtics, were continued in the 


poſts of chancellor, and chamberlain of the 
kingdom. | "T7 
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laws and cuſtoms of the Scots ſhould be a- 
boliſhed, and that upon the arrival of the 
guardian in Scotland, a parliament ſhould be 
convoked, to examine into the laws of king 
David, and the amendments and alterations 
by his ſucceſſors; that they ſhould, without 
conſulting the king, aboliſh, or reform, all 
ſuch laws and cuſtoms, as appeared incon- 
liſtent with reaſon and equity; and that thoſe 
articles, in which the royal interpoſition 
might be neceſſary, ſhould be engroſſed in 
writing, and ſent by deputies, to the parlia- 
ment of England, where they ſhould be ex- 
amined and diſcuſſed, with the concurrence 
of thoſe deputies, empowered for that pur- 
poſe by their conſtituents. 
Before the cloſe of this parliament, Edward 
publiſhed an act of indemnity, in favour of 
thoſe Scots who had ſubmitted, but it con- 
tained ſevere reſtrictions on ſome individuals, 
and Bruce was obliged to ſurrender the ſtrong 
caſtle of Kildrummy. 
Edward, dreading the great abilities and 
powertul intereſt of that nobleman, took care 
to leave him out of the liſt of commiſſioners. 
All the Scottiſh prelates and nobility, then in 
London, together with the deputies, took an 
oath to obſerve theſe regulations; but Bruce 
had been ſent to Scotland, in order to aſſiſt 
at the convention, which was to nominate the 
deputies of. the kingdom. 
A ſecret enmity had alſo prevailed between 
Bruce and Wallace ; the latter was the 1dol 
of the common people, and Bruce could 
never hope to make any figure, as a leading 
favourite, while that great competitor was 
living. But fortune ſoon delivered him from 
his perplexity, for Wallace, who had never 
laid down his arms, was ſeized by Monteith, 
and ſent to London, where he was tried and 
executed for high treaſon, amidſt a concourſe 
of people, who flocked from all quarters to 
behold the man, who had ſo often filled the 
country with terror and diſmay ; and indeed, 


he affected every generous breaſt with pity and 


At this convention it was agreed, that the 
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admiration, The great rival of Bruce's am. 
bition being removed, he endeavoured to ſe- 
cure the intereſt of Cummin, who, upon the 
abdication of Bahol, ſucceeded as his compe- 
titor for the crown. +» „ 

To promote this deſign, he communicated 
ſome diſtant hints of his intentions to that 
nobleman, and after ſome private conferences, 
a treaty was concluded and ratified by oath, 
by which Cummin engaged to ſupport Bruce, 
with all his intereſt, in his attempts to aſcend 
the throne ; in conſideration of which aſ- 
ſiſtance, Bruce bound himſelf to own Cum 
min as firſt prince of the blood, and beſtowed 
on him the private patrimony he himſelf en- 
Joyed as earl of Carrick, 

Cummin, either unwilling to violate. the 
oath he had taken to Edward, or terrified at 
the danger and difficulty of the enterprize in 


| which he had embarked, or finally deſirous of 


deſtroying his rival, to pave his own way to 
the throne, tranſmitted a copy of the treaty to 
Edward, juſt at the time when Bruce was ſet- 
ting out for London, to conſult with ſome 
of the Scottiſh nobility, who had come up to 
regulate the affairs of their nation in the laſt 

parliament. _ 71 
Alarmed at the circumſtance, the king of 
England ſent for him to court, and produced 
the indenture; but Bruce, with great preſence 
of mind, affirmed it to be a forgery, and 
diſclaimed all knowledge of the tranſaction. 
Edward, who was ſtaggered in his opinion, 
by the reſolute behaviour of Bruce in denying 
the charge, did not ſeize his perſon, but or- 
dered him to be beſet with ſpies, who having 
reported ſome things to the king, as afforded 
juſt ground of ſuſpicion, he at laſt determined 
to take him into cuſtody. But the earl of 
Glouceſter, apprized of the king's intention, 
ſent him a few pieces of money, and a pair 
of ſpurs, under pretence of reſtoring what 
he had borrowed. Bruce quickly appre- 
hended the meaning of this myſtical meſſage, 
took horſe directly, and in ſeven days, reach- 
ed his own caſtle of Lochmaban, where he 
found a few of his particular friends, to 
whom he imparted the treachery of Cum- 

min. 

He no ſooner heard that the traitor was at 
SLE | Dumfries, 


A. D. 1306. 
Dumfries, than he repaired thither, and find- 
ing him in the cloiſters of the monaſtery be- 
longing to the grey friars, he upbraided him 
ſeverely with his perfidious conduct. Cum- 
min denied the rge, and a violent alter- 


cation enſuing, Bruce, in a tranſport of paſ- 
his poignard in Cummin's 
X | Scotland, at the head of a very numerous ar- 


fon, ſheathed 
breaſt, | 


He then left the monaſtery, remounted his 


horſe and rode off with all expedition. 
A. D. 1306. Bruce, having thus removed 
his rival, began to take meaſures for aſcending 


the Scottiſh throne, which had been vacant - 


ſince the depoſition of John Baliol, and to 
which he thoughthehad acquired a new claim, 
by the death of this unhappy prince, which 
happened about this time in France. ; 
To promote this aſpiring deſign, he ſurpri- 


zed the caſtle of Dumfries, and impriſoned 


the Engliſh judges, who fat in the great hall, 
to hear and determine cauſes. He afterwards 
traverſed the country with a numerous party, 
ſubdued ſeveral fortreſſes, and 
gliſh out of the wee #199 p | 

Being joined in a ſhort time by a conſidera- 
ble number of the Scottiſh nobility, he repair- 
ed to Scone, and was crowned by the hands 
of the counteſs of Buchan, ſiſter to the earl 
of Fife, it having been a privilege inherent in 
that family, to place the crown on the head 
of their kings. | „ 

Edward was no ſooner informed of the 
murder of Cummin, and the revolt of Bruce, 
than he diſpatched Emaris de Valence, earl 
of Pembroke, with the lords Robert Clifford, 
and Henry Piercy, at the head of a ſmall ar- 
my, to encourage and protect the friends of 
his government in Scotland, while he himſelf 
was preparing to' ſupport them in perſon, 
with the whole force 3 the kingdom. 

Theſe noblemen were met in the county of 
Derby by Robert de Bruce, but for the pre- 
ſent they declined coming to an engage- 
ment. The Scots, upon their retiring to Me- 
thuen, pitched their camp, but were attacked 
lo ſuddenly, by the Engliſh, that they had 
not time to draw up in order of battle. Bruce, 
however, made a gallant reſiſtance, and was 
three times unhorſed, and as often remounted 
by 0 bravery of Simon Frazer. But at 


22 
— — 


drove the En- 


EDWARD. I. 


occaſioned the late diſturbance. 


— 
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length his troops being totally routed, he 
fled with a few tollowers, to the frontiers of 
Argyleſhire, and the ſhattered remains of his 
troops took refuge among the mountains z 
but many perſons of diſtinction were taken, 
and executed on the ſpot as traitors. 

By this time the king himſelf had entered 


my, which he divided into two parties. One 
theſe advanced northward, under the com- 
mand of prince Edward, and the earls of 
Lancaſter and Hereford, and ſurprized the 
caſtle of Kildrummy, in which they found 
the wife and filter of Robert de Bruce, his 
brother Noel, and ſeveral perſons of quality. 
Edward having thus deſtroyed all oppoſition; 
reſolved to proceed againſt thole who had. 
With this 
view he ordered proclamations to be made,, 
that all who were concerned in the laſt rebel- 
lion, ſhould be purſued until they were taken 
dead or alive : in conſequence of which, great 
numbers were apprehended, ſome of whom. 
were inclofed in cages, and expoſed on high 
walls as ſpectacles to the people, others treated 
with various marks of infamy, and ſeveral, 
though of noble extraction, not only fell by 
the hands of the common hangman, but were 
vilely lacerated, after a compelled ſubmiſſion, 


to the moſt ſhameful and ignominious death. 


In ſhort, Edward, in inflicting theſe puniſh- 
ments, ſeems to have been actuated by per- 


ſonal reſentment rather than a regard to juſ- 

tice and the public peace. „ | 
The marriage of prince Edward. had been 

retarded by a diſpute about the caſtle of Mau- 


leon, in Gaſcony, which had been granted by 


the king of France to a certain knight, who. 
refuſed to reſtore it without an equivalent; 
the conſummation of the nuptials was, there- 
fore, deferred, till king Edward ſhould be put 


in poſſeſſion of that fortreſs with the adjoining 


Verritery © | 


The young prince was not diffatisfied at 


this delay, as it afforded him an opportunity 


of indulging thoſe vicious paſſions to which he 
was ſo ſtrongly addicted. His father beheld 


with concern the diſſolute courſes: of his ſon, 


who was influenced in his whole conduct, 
by Pierce Gaveſton, his young Gaſcon favou- 
6888 rice 
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rite. He had endeavoured to reclaim him | 
by means both lenient and ſevere ; but at 


length, having offered a flagrant inſult to the 
biſhop of Cheſter, it was deemed exped 


vourite, who thereupon went into voluntary 


exile, and was allowed an annual penſion of | 


an hundred marks out of the revenues of 
Guienne. | \ 

While the parliament was fitting at Car- 
liſle, Edward hearing that Bruce had excited 
2 freſh inſurrection, determined to march a- 
gainſt him in perſon, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit. Since the battle of Methuen, 
the Scot had been reduced to extreme want, 
and obliged to ſhelter himſelf in woods and 
caverns, attended by the earl of Lenox, and 
and Gilbert Hay, faithful followers of his 
fortunes. | 

In this forlorn condition he had no other 
ſubſiſtence, than what he enjoyed in common 
with the brutal and volatile creation, and was 
hunted from place to place, as if obnoxious 
to human nature. Art length, however, he 


found means to eſcape into the little iſle of | 


Raughrine, where he lay concealed, till a re- 
port of his death univerſally prevailed, and 
though expoſed to hardſhips, ſhocking to hu- 
manity, he never diſcovered the leaſt ſymptom 


of dejection, nor reſigned the hope of re-aſ- 
cending the throne of his anceſtors, and re- 


covering the independence of his country. 
This gallant, hardy Scot was no ſooner in- 
formed of Edward's departure from Scotland, 
than he ſent Sir James Douglas and Sir Ro- 
ber Boyd, to acquaint his friends of his being 
alive; and theſe having collected a ſmall bo- 
dy of troops, he left his retreat, once more 
reſolved on the recovery of his liberty. | 
Edward, informed of theſe exploits, diſ- 
atched orders to the earl of Pembroke and 
lord Lorn, both of whom had defeated Bruce 
the preceding year, to take the. field, and 
cruſh his firſt attempts to retrieve his inde- 
pendence. Theſe noblemen executed their 
commiſſions with ſuch diligence, that they 
almoſt ſurrounded the enemy as they lay en- 


_ camped at the brow a of hill, but Bruce, ever 


fruitful in expedients, perceiving the imminent 
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ient 
to proceed legally againſt ſo dangerous a fa- 
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danger to which he was expoſed, exhorted his | 


{ 


| conipicious, as diſplayed in a re 


decoyed him into a diſadvantageo 
attacked him with ſuch impetuoſity, that the 
Engliſh were defeated. He routed likewiſe 
another detatchment, under the command of 


the earl of Glouceſter, who was obliged to 


take refuge in the caſtle of Aire, which Ro- 
bert immediately inveſted. Edward ſtill re- 
mained at Carliſle, - impatiently expecting 


the troops he had ſummoned thither, and the 


firſt that arrived were diſpatched to the relief 
of the earl of Glouceſter. | 

Bruce, obſerving the Engliſh approach, 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, but could not 
retire with ſuch expedition as was neceſſary 
to prevent the enemy's attack, ſo that being 
routed, he was compelled once more to take 
refuge among the woods, where he continued 
till the death of Edward. That prince was 


| ſeized with thedyſentery, which weakened him 
ſo exceſſively in a few days, that the report of 


his death was immediately ſpread ; but being 
deſirous of completing the reduction of 
Scotland, he began his march for that king- 
dem, and proceeded to Burgh on the Sands, 


A. D. 1306. 
men to diſperſe into ſmall parties, and re-af- 
| ſemble in the wood of Glentroule, near Cum- 


nock. Thither they were cloſely : purſued 
by the earl of Pemproke, till Bruce, having 


us ſituation, 


where finding nature beginning to fink under 


the diſeaſe, he ſent for his ſon, prince Edward, 
on whom, having laid various injunctions, 
particularly that he would proſecute the Scot- 
tiſh war; that he would ſend his heart to Je- 
ruſalem, with thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which he had deſtined for the ſupport of the 
holy ſepulchre ; and laſtly, that he would ne- 


ver recall his favourite Gaveſton ; he expired 


in the arms of his ſervants, while they were 


raiſing him up to take ſome nouriſhment. 
Thus died, in the fixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, Edward, 


king of England, the firſt of that name, ſince 


the Norman conqueſt, and fourth ſince the 
time of Egbert. This prince, as to perſon, 
was comely and robuſt, but his legs being 


too long in proportion to the reſt of his body, 


he thence derived the ſurname of Long- 


Shanks. | 
His mental endowments were remarkably 
-Ftitude of 


judgment, 
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12 | 
Xe mſpettion of conduct. His gallant ex- 

loits in Paleſtine, France, Wales, and Scot- 
land, inconteſtibly evince his proweſs; and the 
excellent ſtatutes enaRed in his reign, as evi- 
dently demonſtrate his political capacity. But 
as it is the lot of humanity to err; this great 
prince had many faults; he Was ambitious, 


. : * * p | - 
cruel, and arbitrary in his diſpoſition, as ap- 


ent, fagacity of diſcernment, and 


1 


8 VAR D H. A. P. 1308. 293 
pears from his bloody and expenſive war with 


Scotland; his rigorous treatment of the gallant 


Llewellyn and heroic Wallace, and his ſeiz- 


ing the goods of his ſubjects in open viola - 
tion of the charter of liberties. 


From the Death of Ep WAND I. to the Depoſition of RIchARD II. a 


8 4 


A. D. HE reign of the late king having 
been productive of great advan- 


I 207. # FY | # vs | 
— — tages, and greater 123 to the _ A parliament was now ſummoned. at North- | 
realm of England, in the unity of the princi- || ampton, to regulate the king's funeral, and | | | 
pality of Wales, in ſignal victories obtained, |} the marriage and coronation of the reigning [| 
over the Scots, and the abolition. of the ſpirit: prince, as well as to conſult about the affairs - 11 
of faction and diſcord ; the face of things of the nation. A ' ſubſidy was granted, to 11 
| | 4 2 ; 38 ; . * 0 ; 3 
wore a pleaſing aſpect, when Edward II. af- || defray the expence of theſe articles, and it was 1 
cended the throne of his father. But ſad ex- || ordained, that the baſe coin which would not 3 


perience ſoon evinced the unavoidable conſe- 
quences of a prince's attachment to his vici- 


ous paſſions, and the guidance of an inſolent 


and wicked favourite. Scarcely was he veſted 
with the regal ſcepter, when, in direct viola- 
tion of the promiſe made to his expiring 


parent, he empowered the earl of Pembroke 


to offer the Scots an advantageous peace, nor 


was this the only inſtance, in which Edward || 
benefices, while he himſelf repaired to France, 
to conſummate his nuptials with the princeſs 
Iſabella. „ 912 
A. D. 1308. Edward, after a ſhort paſſage, 


violated his promiſe; for he recalled his fa- 
vourite Gaveſton, on whom he conferred the 
large eſtate of the earl of Cornwall, married 


him to his own niece, Margaret, ſiſter to the 
eart of Glouceſter, and beſtowed on him the | 
poſts of chamberlain, and ſecretary of ſtate.” 


In ſhort, he ſeemed wholly intent on the proſ- 


titution of royalty, in bowering favours upon 


a worthleſs foreigner, whom he ignobly ca- 


* 


17 


reſſed with all the ardour of love that nature 


| 


| 


directs to female beauty. f | 


EDWARD II. ſurnamed of CAERNARVON. 


over the kingdom. BE 
The body of the deceaſed king had been 


conveyed to Waltham-abbey, whence: it was 
now removed to Weſtminſter-abbey, where 
it was interred with great ſolemnity. The 
funeral rites being performed, Edward con- 
ſtituted Gaveſton, guardian of the realm, 


with power to diſpoſe of all vacant places and 


landed at Boulogne, where he did homage to 


the king of France, for Guienne, and Pon- 
thieu, and next day his marriage was ſolemn- 
ized with great ſplendor. After ſpending ſome 


days with the kings of France, Navarre, Ger- 


many 


In a word, 
ambition was the leading principle of his ac- 
tions, and to aggrandize his name, the main 
buſineſs of his life. WT OAT: 


paſs in the late reign, ſhould be current all 


many, and Sicily, who aſſiſted at his marriage: 
he returned with his conſort, and a train of 


French nobility, and the coronation was per- 
formed in Weſtminſter- abbey, by the biſhops 
of Saliſbury, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter, 
commiſſioned by archbiſhop Winchelſea, who 
was prevented by ſickneſs, from aſſiſting at 
the ſolemnity. t EONS 17, 
Fhe ambitious and arrogant Gaveſton; in- 
toxicated with his rapid elevation, ſoon gave 
the moſt glaring proots of the meanneſs of his 
foul ; in ſingling out the worthieſt noblemen 
3s the butts of his inſolence ; nor could even 
the ſacred character of the queen ward off his 
ludicrous arrogance. A powerful party was 
therefore ſoon formed againſt him, which 
daily increaſed, till the meeting of the par- 


liament, when the members appeared in arms, 
and inſiſted on the baniſhment of that pre- 


ſumptuous favourite. ng Yo 

Some perſons of moderation, apprehenſive 
of the conſequences that might enſue, inter- 
poſed their good offices for an accommo- 


dation; but the barons ſtill demanded his ex- 


pulſion, though they conſented to his enjoy- 
ing his whole eſtate; and the biſhops pro- 
nounced on him the ſentence of excommu- 


nication, if he centinued any longer in the 


iſland. Edward, finding it in vain to oppoſe 
the whole voice of the nation, was obliged to 
give up his favourite, but to conſole him un- 
der his diſgrace, granted ſeveral manors and 
caſtles to him and his heirs for ever. ol 

That he might comply with the letter of 
his ſentence, and at the ſame time elude its 
ſpirir, he appointed him lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, aſſigned the whole revenue of that 
kingdom for his ſubſiſtence, and accompani- 
ed him in. his departure, as far as Briſtol. 
The barons were highly incenſed at this diſ- 
ingenuous conduct of his majeſty, who, ap- 
prehenſive of their Telentment, 1ffued a pro- 
clamation, that none ſhould appear armed 
at the enfuing parliament. The earls of 
Surry and Lancaſter were mollified by theſe 
means, and the whole aſſociation receded 
from their reſolution, except Guy, earl of 
Warwick. | 

A. D. 1309. So prevalent was the attach- 
ment of the king, to his pernicious favourite, 


F 


ale 


ances of the nation. 


— 
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that he had recourſe to the pope, to ſuſpend 
the ſentence of excommunication. pronounced 
by the biſhops, determined to recall him. 
Accordingly, the minion arrived in England, 


and the king Went as far as Cheſter to meet 
him, where he. expreſſed ſuch. tranſports of 


Joy, that the. people thought he was inſane, or 


greatly;bewitehed,! Ts wins bs.) 2. 

An unhappy diflention prevailing at thiz 
time among the barons ; they were prevented 
from a proper diſcovery of their indignation, 


at this unmanly conduct of the king, who, 


in the next parliament, aſſembled at Stam- 


ford, prevailed on them to conſent to his fa- 
vourite's continuance in England, without 
moleſtation. But Gaveſton, whoſe inſolence 
would admit of no reſtraint, reſumed his 


wonted pride, and with a view to attach a 


ſtrong party to his intereſt, diveſted many 
Taue of their places, and beſtowed them on 


is adherents, by which means he incurred 


the implacable hatred of thoſe whom he had 
deprived of their poſts, without gaining any 

real advantage. OY OE! 2A 1 
Such a conduct could fail to rouſe the re- 


diſcovered itſelf in the earl of Lancaſter, who 
bravely vowed revenge on the inſolent fa- 
vourite. Gaveſton affected to deride their re- 


dom became the object of his ridicule. The 
barons were leſs enraged at his public miſcon- 
duct, than 
their party for his deſtruction. Edward, dread- 
ing the conſequences of this union, renewed: 


the proclamation, prohibiting the barons from 


coming to parhament in armour. 


bur appeared with numerous retinues, deter- 
Far fo. to compel the king to redreſs the griev- 
| ith this view, they 
propoſed to elect twelve perſons, authorized 
to make ordinances, for regulating the affairs 


ing to proceed to extremities, if he cx 75 
in oppoſing their meaſures, he thoug 


empowering the prelates, earls and barons, to 
; eleCt proper perſons for making the propoſed 
ts. | h regulations. 


ſentment of every Engliſh ſpirit, which ſoon 


ſentment, and the firſt nobleman in the king- 


perſonal refte&ions, and re-nnited 


A. D. 1310. They obeyed the precept, 


of the kingdom. The king, at firſt, ſerupled 
to grant their requeſt, but the barons threaten- 


it ad- 
viſeable to ſubmit, and iſſued a commiſſion, 
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begulations. This affair being finally ſertled, 


Award reſumed the proſecution of the Scot · 
eee he "detached his brother Edward with a 


body of troops, to reduce the former, while 


tiſh war, which had been entirely neglected 
ſince his acceſſion to the throne. r 
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If the king had been as firmly attached to | 


the intereſt of his country, as he was to the 
moſt brutal oppoſitions, he 5 have exe- 
cuted the great deſign of his 


4 - 


ather in the 


abſolute reduction of the Scottiſh nation, by. 


falling upon Bruce at a ſeaſon when he la- 
boured under a violent diſorder, and a general 


\ confuſion in his affairs; but his indolence de- 


livered the Scots from their preſent aprehen- 


fions, and allowed them time to recruit their 
forces. Edward left his troops under the 
command of John Cummin, who was ſoon af- 
ter joined by a ſtrong reinforcement, com- 


manded by Mowbray, and as Bruce had made 


conſiderable progreſs in the north, before he 


was ſeized withthe diſtemper, they marched on, 


with adetermined reſolution to give him battle. 


But the enterprizing Scot, whoſe conduct 


was equal to his valour, had poſted his troops: 


ſo advantageouſly, that they were afraid to 
attack him, and as they could not retreat 
without running the hazard of his fallin 
on their rear, they propoſed a truce, wit 
which he readily complied. Immediately af- 


ter this tranſaction, Bruce relapſed, and the 


news of his diſtemper reaching Cummin, he 
reſolved to bring his forces to-an engagement, 
aſſured of obtaining a victory. He according- 
ly marched to Inverary, where they were en- 
camped, and Robert, informed of his de- 
lign, ordered his attendants to carry him into 
the field, where he directed the operations of 
the battle, with equal calmneſs and intre- 
pidity. The Scots, animated by the preſence 
of their prince, exerted themſelves with ſuch 
alacrity, that Cummin and Mowbray were 
oon defeated, and the joy conſequent on this 
ſucceſs, in a great meaſure contributed to the 
recovery of cke viedor, „„ 8: erty 
As ſoon as his health was confirmed, he re- 
duced the caſtle of Inverneſs, over- run the 
county of Murray, from which he expelled 
the earl of Bucan, then entering Angus, ſur- 
Priſed the caſtle of Brechin and F orfar, and 


ſubdued the hole country to the northward 


of 8 fortreſſes. 
6 


ignoble behaviour of their king, declined the 


» 0X 


Argyle, ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to his authority, 


he marched in perſon againſt the latter. Both 
eee were crowned with ſucceſs; Do- 
nald being routed, and John obliged to fly in- 
to England. 490 e 


intereſt of Bruce, as they put him in poſſeſſion 
of the Weſtern coaſts, and enabled him to 
equip a fleet for the protection of the iſles 


the whole kingdom of Scotland, he invaded 
and ravaged the county of Northumberland, 
without oppoſition; the diſſatisfaction of the 


nobility, and low ſtate of his finances, pre- 
venting Edward from marching againſt him in 


perſon. The king of France, therefore, propo- 


ſed a truce, which was accordingiy concladed 


by the mediation of the earl of Glouceſter, 


and the two papal nuncics. ' 
This ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, afforded Bruce 
leiſure to eſtabliſh a regular form of. govern- 
ment, and conciliate the affections of the no- 
bility, who had hitherto been averſe to his 
intereſt, -but now recognized his title in a full 


aſſembly of the ſtates. But the Scots renew) 


ed their incurſions, in violation of the late 
truce, and Edward ſummoned his military 
tenants to attend him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
by theenſuing Michaelmas, in order to chaſtize 
thoſe ferocious Scots, for breaking the treat. 
But as many of the barons, diſguſted at the 


| ſervice, the expedition was laid aſide, and the 


ye Ae Poe is err ie err 


cute his enterprize, and entering Scoi land, 
| ed 7ancee 


truce renewed, but with no better effect than 
the former; the Scots re- commencuig hoſti- 
lities. In this exigency, Edward ſent for 
Richard de Burgh, with a body of troops 


from Ireland, ordered a fleet to ſail to the 


mouth of the Tay, for the protection of 
Perth, and commanded another to rendezvous 
at Berwick; but the earls of Lancaſter, Pem- 
broke, Warwick and Hereford, excuſed 
themſelves from attendance, on pretence of 


drawing the ordinances for the inſpection of 


* 


the. committee. e 
Edward, hoewever, determined to proſe- 


H hh h 
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As Donald of the iſles, and John, duke of 


FTheſe conqueſts redounded greatly to the 


which he had conquered.” Having reduceel 
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advanced as far as Linlichgow, without op- 
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of [Juſtice $7: that for theſe miſdemeanors, he 


poſition. Bruce, as his troops were raw and. || fbould quit the kingdom before the firſt of 


gagement, and having removed every thing 


that could ſerve for forage or ſubſiſtence, re- 


tired before the Engliſh army, but allied on 
their Eetached parties, which he generally in- 


ing his forces gradually diminiſh, and begin- 


ning to be in great want of proviſions, re- 


of ſuſpenſion from arms, to the important 
purpoſes of fortifying all his caſtles in Scot- 
land, and ſupplying them with plenty of 
ſtores and ammunition; and in the ſpring, 
ſent Gaveſton, with the bulk of his army, 
againſt Bruce, who had re- taken all the for- 
treſſes he had reduced the preceding cam- 
paign; but he could nat bring the Scots to a 
general engagement, and therefore returned, 
without performing any effectual ſervice. 
About Midſummer, the king repaired to 
London, where, he called a parliament, in 
order to examine and confirm the new ordi- 
nances. Theſe being delivered to his council, 
he at firſt objected to ſeveral articles, as de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the crown, and in- 
conſiſtent with the nature of the commiſſion; 
but in order to prevent miſchief, at length, 
gave the royal aſſent, after having proteſted, 


that if any clauſe contained in theſe ordi- 
che ordinance, enjoining the banifhment of 


nances, ſhould be found injurious to the king, 


or unauthorized by his commiſſion, it ſhould | 


be deemed null and void. 

By theſe ordinances, it was enacted, that 
the church ſhould enjoy her franchiſes, and 
the two charters be preſerved; that evil coun- 


ſellors ſhould be removed from the perſon of | 


the king, particularly Henry de Beaumont, and 
his faſter lady Viſcy. who had obtained grants 
from the king, to the diſhonour of his royalty, 
and the detriment of the crown; that Pierce 


Gaveſton, ſhould be for ever baniſhed the 


king's dominions, for having adminiſtered 
evil counſel to his majeſty, embezzled his 
treaſure, impoveriſhed the realm, by obfain- 
ing grants and blank charters ; protected rob- 
bers, arrogated to himſelf the royal dignity, 


and formed unlawtul aſſociations, in defiance | 


i 
: 
i 
' 
. 


* 


undliſciplined, prudently avoided a general en- 


N 
N 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 


November, or if foummd in any part of his 
majeſty's dominions after that day, he ſhould 
be treated as an enemy to the king and king. 
dom ; that the æ ing ffiould not quit the king. 


dom, nor declare war againſt Any other prince 


tercepted and cut off; fo that Edward, find- or potentate, without the conſent of his ba- 


rons ; that upon the conſent of his barons, a 


guardian of the realm ſhould be appointed in 
tired to Berwick, where he paſſed the winter. 
A. D. 1311. Edward employed this ſeaſon 


» 

7 

; 

| 

. 

; 

; | 

' 
þ 
= 
A 
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parhament, who ſhould alfo nominate the 
chief officers of ſtate, of the houthold, of the 
revenue, and of juſtice, as well as the gover- - 
nors of fea ports, and caftles on the fea coaſts, 
and all perſons employed under the crown in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Guienne; 
that all perſons in office, ſnould oblige them- 
ſelves by oath, to obſerve theſe ordinances; 
that one biſhop, two earls, and as many ba- 
rons, ſhould be choſen every ' parliament, to 
recere complaints againſt the king's mini- 
ſters, and others, who fhould tranſgreſs theſe 
ordinances, and puniſh the offenders at dif- 
cretion. 7 N e 

All the ordinances that were agreeable to 
the nature of the commiſſion, ' were confirm- 
ed before the ſeſſion broke up; but as the 
king reſolved that thoſe which encroached 
upon his prerogative ſhould be corrected, he 
adjourned the parliament to the fifth of No- 
vember. 133 * 

He was, however, obliged to comply with 


Gaveſton; but this neceflity was the leſs re- 
luctant, as he hoped, by that means, to mi- 
tigate the rigour of the other articles at the 
next meeting. But this hope was diſap- 
pointed; for the earls of Glouceſter, Here. 
ford, Pembroke, Warwick, and Arundel, 
appeared in arms, with numerous Ferinues, 
and loudly complained, that Gaveſton ſtill 


| lurked in Cornwall, or ſome af the weſtern 


counties. The king ordered ſtrict ſearch to be 
made for him in thoſe parts, but the barons 
{ill declined correcting the ordinances, and 
the parliament was diffolved. 5 
Though many ſuſpected the exile of Ga- 


| veſton, he had certainly retired to Bruges 3 
| but the vicious Edward, who could not en- 


dure the abſence of his minion, ſoon kim 


5 * 
K 


A. D. 1812. A E D* AR DU Hl. 

. FP RE ES ; r 
him u private ib witation to returfi to England, 
in conſequence of which, he arrived at York | 
before Chriſtmnas, where he was received by 
ine king, wich every” demonſijation 'of Joy, 
declared a faithful abject, reſtared to his 
poſſeſſions, and joaded with new favours. 
A. D. 1312. The Englim nobility, juſtly: 


Vork. © Lancaſter was no ſooner informed of 
the place of Gaveſton's retreat, than he ſent 
| the earls of Surry and Pembroke, Henry de 
Piercy, and Robert de Clifford, with a body 
of forces to mveſt Scarborough caſtle, while 
he took polt between that place and York, to 


— 
E 
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— 


incenſed at the arrogance of the favourite, 
and the weakneſs of the prince, openly ac- 
cuſed his majeſty of the 1 4 
cuſtoms of the Kingdom, and charged him in 
particular, with contempt of the fate ordi- 
nances, which he had ſo ſolemnly promiſed | 
to obſerve. r 7 

Alarmed at this bold and ſpirited remon- 
ſtrance, Edward iſſued a proclamation, aſſur- 
ing his ſubjects of his reſolution to obſerve 
the laws, and enforce all the ordinances, ex- 
cept thoſe which infringed on his prerogative, 
and tended to ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
kingdom. As a proof of his fincerity, he em- 
powered the biſhop of Norwich, and others, 


1 


„ 4 


to treat with the committee, about correcting 


thoſe articles which were injurious to the 
crown, and exceeded the nature of the com- 
miſſion, by virtue of which they had been 
enacted. But the malecontent party refuſed 
to treat on this ſubject in his majeſty's ab- 
ſence, and demanded, that Gaveſton ſhould | 
either be delivered into their hands, or ex- 
pelled the kingdom. The king refuſing their 
requeſt, the archbiſhop of Canterbury pro- 

nounced ſentence of excommunication againſt 

the favourite, and the barons determined to 
take arms, under the command of the earl of 

Lancaſter, whom, they chaſe for their general. 
Accordingly, having aſſembled a number of 

troops, under pretence of holding tourna- 
ments, and united their parties, they began 
their march for 'Newcaftle, before the king 
had the leaſt intimation of their approach; 
ſo that he was obliged to retire with precipi - 
tation to Tinmouth, where he embarked with 
E ²˙—er B 
Equally concerned for the ſecurity of his | 
favourite as for that 


I 


þ 


Om. 


* 
. 
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ag | „ eik-ry, i 
of violating the laws and 4 


had taken care to put him on ſhore, at the 


caltle of Scarborough, one of the ſtrongeſt | 


cut off all communication between the king 
BCA. 

The king, aſtoniſhed at the reſolution of 
his barons, had recburſe to his royal authority; 
and accordingly, diſpatched a meſſenger to 
the barons, ding them to raiſe the 
ſiege; but regardleſs of his orders, they car- 
ried on the operations with redoubled vi- 
gour. WRT, 


Impartiality muſt acknowledge, that Ga- 


veſton behaved on this occaſion, becoming a 
a man of courage and conduct, and bravely 


proſpect of relief, and conſcious of his ina- 
bility to reſiſt ſo powerful an army, he deſired 
to capitulate, and ſurrendered himſelf to 
Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke,' on 
condition of being kept in ſafe cuſtody till the 
firft of Auguſt, and in caſe he ſhould not 
conſent to the reſdlutions the earls might take, 
concerning his perſon, he ſhould be reſtored 
to his former ſtate, and put in 


the caſtle he now reſigned. - , 
© The earl of Pembroke, and Henry de 
Piercy, bound themſelves to the 8 
of theſe conditions, on pain of forfeiting all 
their lands and tenements. Ay mer propoſed to 
conduct the priſoner to his own caſtle of Wal- 
lingford, but left him at Dedington, in Ox- 
fordſhire, on pretence of viſiting his lady, 
who reſided in the neighbourhood. Guy, 
earl of Warwick, having raiſed the mob, be- 
ſet the houſe in which Gaveſton was lodged, 


and his guards being unable to oppoſe ſuch a 


powerful party, he wWas carried to the caſtle 
of Warwick. | e 
Thither the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, 


| 


and Arundel repaired, in order to decide the | 


fate of the priſoner; and it being reſolved to 


put him to death, as an enemy to the king- 


dom, he was removed to a place called Black- 


fortreſſes in England, and he himſelf landed pared ſor that purpoſe. 


at Knareſborough, whence he proceeded to 


But no conſideration can Juſtify this con- 
| | 1 


ſuſtained may furious aſſaults; but ſeeing no 


poſſeſſion of 


low-hill, and beheaded by a Welſhman pre- 
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duct of che barons, who violated the laws of |] interpoſed their good offices, and effected an 


murdering a man without fair trial, and legal 


condemnation. His body was carried to the 
5. 0 Fr 
convent of the Dominican friars, at Oxford, 
where it lay ſome time unburied, on account of 
the ſentence of excommunication, under which 
he died ; but was afterwards ſumptuouſly in- 
terred at Langley, in Hertfordſhire. _. 
Thus fell Pierce Gaveſton, a victim to his 


vanity, inſolence, and avarice, by which he 


hadincurred ſogeneral an odium, that thenews 


of his death was received with the greateſt 
demonſtrations of joy. But Pembroke hav- 
ing been ſuſpected, as acceſſary to the murder 
of the favourite, complained loudly of the 
aſperſion caſt on his character, in a full con- 
vocation at Oxford, and renounced the cauſe 
of the confederate barons. The king admit- 
ted his apologies, and received him into his 
ſervice z but as Henry Piercy did not appear, 
he was reputed guilty, his lands were forfeit- 
ed, and an order iſſued for apprehending his 
perBg...:.- | 1 
Edward, in conſequence of Gaveſton's ſur- 
rendering the caſtle of Scarborough, had di- 
rected his courſe northward as far as Berwick, 
where he was ſurprized with the news of his 
favourite's death. He expreſſed the utmoſt 
grief for his loſs, denounced vengeance a- 
gainſt the murderers of his minion, and ſet 
out immediately for London, where he was 
perſuaded by the earl of Pembroke, and ſe- 
veral barons, to raiſe an army, and revenge 
ſo flagrant an inſult on the royal authority. 
Determined on the proſecution of his re- 
venge, he called a parliament, repaired to Do- 
ver, where he fortified the caſtle, received the 
oath of allegiance from the barons of the 
cinque ports, demanded ſuccours from France, 
and having levied a conſiderable body of for- 
ces, returned to London. I. 
But the malecontent barons, unawed- by 


their country in the groſſeſt manner, in thus 


theſe mighty proceedings, aſſembled a body 


of troops, ſuperior in number to the king's 
army. At the head of theſe the earl of Lan- 
caſter. marched towards London; and a civil 


war muſt have enſued, had not the earls of 
Glouceſter and Richmond, aſſiſted by the 
French ambeſſider, and the pope's nuncio, 


14 * 


accommodation 
Under their auſpices, a treaty was ſet on 
foot, and the queen being in the interval, 
delivered of her eldeſt ſon, Edward, at Wind. 
ſor, the king was ſo enraptured at the event, 
that he ſeemed to have forgot the loſs of Ga. 
veſton, and ſent word to the barons, that he 
was ready to comply with all reaſonable de- 
mands; in conſequence of which, a treaty 
was concluded, and a ſtop put to the effuſion 


of human blood. „ ee 
An important and intereſting caſe was this 
year laid before the council of Vienne, rela- 


tive to the concerns of Paleſtine. Clement V. 
who now filled the papal chair, informed the 
aſſembly, that he had convened them to deli- 
berate on the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and the fate of the Templars, who had been 
ſeized and impriſoned throughout Europe, on 
account of ſome atrocious crimes. of which 
they were accuſed. But the jealouſy and envy 


of the European princes, awakened by their 


great power and riches, ſeemed to have been 
the cauſe of their diſgrace ; for at this time, 
they enjoyed ſixteen thouſand lordſhips in 
Chriſtendom. ; py”. 8 
The king of France, who had formed a 
ſcheme of raiſing one of his younger ſons to 
the throne of Jeruſalem, and aſſigning the 
lands of the templars, as a conſtant revenue 
to ſupport his dignity, ordered them all to 
be ſeized throughout his dominions, and their 
eſtates confiſcatee. 


The king of England, juſtly diſapproving 


ſuch unprecedented meaſures, interceded in 
their favour with the pope; but Clement, who. 
| had been raiſed to the papal throne by Philip. 


on this expreſs condition, that he wouldaboliſh 
the order, ſent a letter to the king of Eng- 
land, deliring that all knights templars in tus 
dominions ſhould be apprehended.. ' , * 
Edward complied with his requeſt, and the 
to the crimes-laid to their. charge z examina- 
tions were taken in different parts of the king- 
dom, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, nathing 
appeared againſt them, that could juſtify the 


diſſolution of their order. The archbiſhop of 


* ff 


a - 4 F + &* - * at 
Canterbury convoked a provincial 73 
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tween the king and them. | 


pope deputed two commiſſaries to enquire in- 
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Londo in order to determine this affair; 
but —— refuſed to condemn them, 
or publiſh the ſentence of excommunication 
proviſionally denounced by the pope, in caſe 


5 ſhould be found guilty. N 
W 2 to be preſent at 


The archbiſhop, reſolving | 
the council of Vienne, committed the exami- 
nation of the charge of hereſy to Robert de 
Pickering, his vicar-general, who ſummoned a 


 _JEDW ARD. I. 


| 


new ſynod, and producing a ſpurious con- | 


feſſion of twenty-two templars, who had been 
burnt at Paris, prevailed on the clergy to con- 
demn the knights as heretics. 
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the tenth of June, in the following year, 

A. D. 1314. The rapid progreſs of Bruce 
having greatly alarmed Edward, he ſet out for 
York, and from thence proceeded at the head 
of a numerous army to Berwick, where he ar- 


rived in the Rn of June. As the time 
for the furrendering of Stirling caſtle, accord- 
ing to treaty of truce, was now approaching, 
Edward his march immediately for the 
relief of that fortrefs, at the head of one 


hundred thouſand men, attended by a vaſt 


| number of waggons, loaded with baggage 


Every templar | 


was ordered to abjure all hereſy, acknowledge || 


that he was rendered odious by the pope's 
bull, and ſubmit to the grace of God and 
decrees of the council. | | 
As the pope, at the inſtigation of Philip the 
Fair, was determined on the abolition of the 
order of templars, and yet foreſaw the oppo- 
ſition of the moderate part of the aſſembly ; 
he took an effectual method to carry his point. 
In the very firſt ſeſſion, he entered the houſe, 
attended by the kings of France and Navarre, 
and having prohibited all perſons, on pain of 


a greater excommunication, from ipeting | 


one word in the council, without his permiſ- 


by the plenitude of his 
reſerved their eſtates and effects to his own 


diſpoſal. Theſe he afterwards granted to the | 
hoſpitallers, who had lately done | 


knights 
great ſervice to the chriſtian cauſe 
infidels. 
executed in England, but the barons having 
already ſeized the lands which their anceſtors 


bad granted to the templars, ten years elapſed 


before they were ceded to the hoſpitallers. 

A. D. 1313. The atttention of Edward 
being engaged by the affairs of the templars, 
Bruce had an opportunity of purſuing his pro- 


Nor was he inactive, for in a ſhort time he 
reduced the caſtles of Bute, Dumfries, and 
ſeveral other fortreſſes in the kingdom, rava- 
ged the ee borders, and carried off a 
conſiderable booty. The parliament, therefore, 


Sranted the king a ſubſidy for maintaining the 


War in Scotland, and the military tenants 
1 ſummoned to aſſemble at Berwick by 


| againft rhe | 
Two cardinals were to fee this bull | 


heencam 


| 
| 
| 


' 


and proviſions. _ 
Edward's army, confident of victory, from 


a reliance on their ſuperiority of numbers, 


proceeded with the molt careleſs ſecurity, as if 
they were advancing, not to fight, but to 
triumph. ies 


They were permitted to advance without 


interruption from Bruce, who determined to 
venture an engagement, and with that view 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, 
where he waited the enemy's approach. His 
army conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, in- 
ured to hardſhips and diſcipline, and bravely 
refolved to die or conquer, in maintaining the 


liberty and independence of their country. 
ſion, declared the order of templars diffolved | 
power, and that he | 


With thefe he took poſt on a piece of 
ground, bounded on one fide, by a morals, 
and on the other, by an inacceſſible mountain, 
by which means the flanks were effectually ſe- 
cured from the attacks of the Engliſh cavalry. 
His front was defended by a rivulet called 
Bannock-burn, in the channel of which he had 


| dug deep holes, and fixed ſharp ſtakes, for 
the deſtruction of the Engliſh horſe. Large 


and his ca 


pits were likewiſe made between this rivulet 
, furniſhed with the ſame de- 
ſtructive inſtruments, and artfully covered 
with turf and boughs to deceive. the aggreſ- 


| fors. 
jects according to his moit ſanguine defire. || 


As the van of the 9 050 army was advan · 
cing, Humphry de Bohun, one of the prin- 
cipal officers, obſerving a party of Scots at. 


the corner of a wood, eagerly attacked them. 


| 


at the head of a detachment of Welſh caval- 

ry, and was decoyed intq an, ambuſh by Ro, 

bert de Bruce, who ſallied out upon. them 

from a thicket, and riding up to Bohun, cleft- 

his (kull 17 a battle arge. 
5 1.11 
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But the Engliſh party being ſupported by 
a body from their rear, a ſharp action enſued, 
in which the earl of Glouceſter was diſmoun- 
ted, and lord Clifford repulſed with a con- 
ſiderable loſs. As both parties received con- 


put an end to the tray. W 

The Engliſh, ſuſpecting an attack, lay all 
night upon their arms; the men as well as 
their horſes, were ſo much fatigued with a 
tireſome march, and want of reſt, that the 
veteran officers propoſed delaying the battle a 
few days, till the people ſhould 1 recruit- 
ed their ſpirits. This prudent advice was re- 
jected by the young nobility, who were eager 
to ſignalize their courage; and it was accor- 
dingly determined to give the enemy battle 
in the morning. 

The army was accordingly marſhalled in 
the following order; the wings, conſiſting of 
cavalry, were headed by the earls of Glouceſ- 
ter and Hereford, while the king commanded 
the center in perſon. Bruce drew up his men 
1n three lines, and a body of reſerve, which 
was conducted by Douglas and the lord high 
ſteward of Scotland; his brother Edward 
commanded the right wing, the left was led 
by Randolph, and he took his ſtation in the 
center. When the Engliſh army was on the 
point of engaging the enemy, a diſpute aroſe 
about the poſt of honour, between the earls 
of Glouceſter and Hereford, and the former, 
impatient of controul, ſprung forward to the 
charge with great alacrity. But his career 


was ſoon ſtopped by the hidden pits and tren- 
ches into which the horſes fell, and were ſta- 


ked in a terrible manner. | 


A general confuſion attended this unexpected 


misfortune, and the Scots, improving the op- 
portunity, fell upon them with irreſiſtible fury, 
and put the greateſt part to the ſword. The 
Earl of Glouceſter's horſe being killed, he fell 
to the ground and was immediately trodden 
to death, and Sir Giles de Argentein, obſervin 
him fall, advanced to his relief, but that gallant 


officer was ſlain, together with Robert de | 
de Tibetot, and William 


Clifford, Payen 
Mareſchal. | 
But notwithſtanding this diſcouraging ac- 


"©. 
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cident, the Engliſh archers advanced againſt 
the right wing of the enemy, and galled them 
ſo effectu with their arrows, that they 


began to recede, when Douglas and the 
| | ſteward, making a wheel with their body of 
tinual ſupplies, this ſkirmiſh would have en- | 
ded in a general engagement, had not night 


reſerve, fell on the flank of theEngliſh,' and 
routed them with great ſlaughter. 4 
In the mean time, Edward having paſſed 
the rivulet at the head of his main body, 
was warmly received by Robert de Bruce, 
who fought in the front of the line, with a- 
mazing valour. The Engliſh were diſheart- 
ened by the great loſs they had ſuſtained, when 
the boys, and. other followers of the Scottiſh 
camp, who viewed the battle from a neigh- 
bouring hill, perceiving the ſucceſs of Doug- 
las and the | dds began to ſhout aloud, 
and run towards the field, for the ſake of 
plunder, | 
Edward's army, alarmed at the noiſe, and 
the multitudes that advanced to the aſliſtance 
of the enemy, betook themſeves to a precipi- 
tate flight. The king's attendants hurried 
him off the field towards the caſtle of Stirling, 
but the governor refuſing him admittance, 
he- fled to Dunbar, where he was cordially 
received by Patric, earl of Marche, the old 
and faithful adherent of his family. 
Bruce did not fail to improve this advan- 
| tage, which he - ſoon converted into a com- 
plete victory. Great numbers of the*Engliſh 
were killed, as well in the purſuit as in the 
field ; and more had ſhared the ſame fate, if 
the Scots had not neglected the purſuit to 
take care of the plunder, which is ſaid to have 
amounted to the value of two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, Forty principal barons, 
with a multitude of knights, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and the number of ſlain, according 
to Scottiſh hiſtorians, amounted to ſeven 
| hundred lords, knights, and eſquires; but 
according to other accounts, there Were 
| about one hundred and fifty four killed of the 
former, and near twenty thouſand of the 
latter. | 


 * 


(2 „ 


loſs of much blood on the ſide of the victors, 
who, by their own confeſſion, ' loſt _— 
| four thouſand men in the field of battle. The 


| Nor was this conqueſt obtained without the 


: : 3 hu- 
| Engliſh priſoners were treated * * y 
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i++ and the bodies of Glouceſter and Clif- for its maintenance, he demanded loans from 
| the religious ſocieties of the Kingdom, and 
iſſued writs for fixing this extorted benevo- 
lence, by which large ſums were brought in- 


ford, ſent to the king of England for inter- 


Dunbar, embarked on board a. {mall veſſel, 


and landed at Berwick, whence he ' repaired 


Edward, diffident of his ſecurity at 


to Vork, and convened a parliament to con- 


ſider of the ſtate of the nation. 
Edward, conſcious of his own weakneſs, was 


obliged to ſubmit to the demands of the par- 


liament, who imputed all the misfortunes 
that attended his army, to the advice of evil 
counſellors. Hugh d'Eſpenſer, who was now 
his 
lord Beaumont was baniſhed the court; the 
chancellors, ſheriffs, and other officers were 
removed, and. their places filled by perſons 
recommended by the confederate barons. 1-— 
Bruce, incenſed at the king of Engand for 
having refuſed to acknowledge his title, de- 
tached his brother Edward and Sir James 
Douglas, with a ſtrong body of forces, and ac- 
cordingly they waſted Northumberland, laid 
the biſhoprick of Durham under contribution; 
and penetrating into Yorkſhire, deſtroyed 
Appleby, Kirkwold, and other places. At 
the ſame time, another detachment entered 


the kingdom at Rediſdale and Tindale, ſub- 
dued the whole country, and even compelled 


the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance to the 
Scottiſh monarch. fy 

A. D. 1315. Edward's finances being al- 
moſt exhauſted, he called a parliament at 
Weſtminſter, in order to obtain a ſubſidy, 
and deliberate on the ſtate of the realm, which 
was now in a moſt wretched ſituation. The 
country was not only waſted; by the enemy, 
but oppreſſed by famine, ſeveral reſolutions 
were therefore taken to prevent the one, and 
mitigate the ſeverity of the other. - 

The parliament perſuaded the king to iſſue 
an edict againſt the monopolizers of proviſi- 
ons. This ordinance was accordingly. pub- 
liſhed, but repealed the following year, as it 
produced not the intended effect. To ren- 
der the barons more tractable, the great 
charters were confirmed, and commiſſioners 
appointed for making perambulationsthrough 
the foreſts. A twentieth of all the :moveables 
was granted, which enabled the king to raiſe 
2 conſiderable army, but being inſufficient 


greateſt favourite, was obliged to fly; 
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to the exchequer. 


In the mean time, the Scots diſtreſſed the 
Engliſn merchants, by gepredations at ſea; 


and their land forces entering England, plun- 
dered the whole biſhopric of Durham. The 
king, appriſed of theſe hoſtilities, collected 
ſome troops, and marched to Berwick, from 
whence he ſent writs to the earl of Lancaſter, 
Henry Piercy, and the reſt of his military 
tenants, to meet him in arms at Newcaſtle, in 
the month of Auguſt, and attend him in his 
expedition into Scotland; but his orders were 
ſo ill obeyed, that he could not purſue the 


meaſures he had projected, and therefore, af- 


ter fortifying the frontier places, he returned 
to London. | | Fol 
During theſe tranſactions, Robert de Bruce 
made an irruption into England and inveſted 
the city of Carliſle ; but. that place was ſo 
bravely defended by Andrew de Harcla, that 
he was obliged to abandon it, after having 
been repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults, and loſing 
many principal officers. 

In the mean time, an inſurrection was raiſ- 
ed in Glamorganſhire by Llewellyn Bren, 
who had for ſome time enjoyed a very con- 
ſiderable place under the earl of Glouceſter; 
but he was ſoon obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, though the king granted ſeveral in- 
dulgences to the Welſh, in order to appeaſe 
the diſcontents of that people. 

A. D. 1316. In the beginning of this year, 
Edward called a parliament at Lincoln, and 


iſſued writs, enjoining the ſtrict obſervance of 
all the ordinances and perambulations, and a 


very extraordinary ſupply was granted for the 
maintenance of the Scottiſh war. Every vil- 


lage or hamlet in the kingdom, was ordered 
to furniſh one ſtout ſoldier, with ſubſiſtence 
for ſixty-days, at the expiration of which, 


he was to be maintained at the expence of his 


majeſty. Market towns were rated at a higher 


expence, in proportion to their ſize and abili- 
an expreſs proviſo, that this 


ty; but wit 


grant ſhould not be made a precedent. 
The king ſummoned all the militia of Eng- 


land 
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land to attend him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, {| great charters of liberty, without thoſe ſalvos 
about Midſummer; and to defray the charges ¶ for the prerogative, which deſtroyed the pur. 
of the expedition, the knights, citizens, and [| poſe of his conceſſion. Edward amuſed them 
burgeſſes, granted a fifteenth of all their || with a general anſwer, and ſummoned a par- 
moveables. 1 23 I liament to meet at Lincoln, where he promi. 
The prelates, in behalf of the clergy in ge- || ed to redreſs all the grievances of his ſubjects; 
nera}, excuſed themſelves from giving any aid, and the cardinals, being ſtrangers to the king's 
| 
| 


on account of the famine which now raged character and the - conſtitution of the king- 
with an uncommon violence, and rendered the || dom, were extremely pleaſed with his con- 
country one mournful ſcene of horror and deſo- | Lf 


deſcenſion. 1 KK | 
lation. The wealthieſt noblemen, were oblig- During theſe tranſactions, Bruce laid fiege 
ed to lay aſide their equipages, and diſmiſs 


to the caſtle of Berwick, which he is ſaid to 
their ſervants. Robberies and murders were || have reduced by bribing the governor. He 
common on the highway, and the ſtreets were | 


then ravaged the county of Northumberland, 
covered with ſpectacles of miſery and diſtreſs. || where he ſurprized the caſtles of Werk, Har- 
Numbers of wretched probe were dying for 


| bottle, and Medford, and took a conſiderable 
want of food ; and he 3 parents lay ex | 
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booty. He alſo reduced the towns of Scar- 

Pry in the midſt of their tender offspring, || borough and Skipton, to aſhes, and returned 

who ſoon ſhared the 81 15 unhappy fate. to Scotland with a great number of priſoners. 
Language cannot paint the preſent ſcene of | The king had ſuffered ſo ſeverely by his 
horror and deſpair ; the ravenous multitude diſſentions with the Scots, that he was willing 
burſt open the priſons and devoured the || to compromiſe the diſpute with the barons, 
wretched criminals; nay, to ſo ſhocking a || on any terms, and therefore agreed to confirm 
degree did the famine prevail, that the living || the ordinances, in whatever manner they 
preyed upon the carcaſes of their dead fellow || ſhould propoſe, and conſented to a proviſion, 
creatures, and mothers, deſtroyed the fruits || by which eight biſhops, four earls, and as 
of their womb. It cannot be 1magined that || many barons, were appointed for his ſtand- 
in theſe dreadful circumſtances the war could || ing council, four of them to attend quarter- 

be proſecuted with vigour. A few forces || ly, in their turns, and affiſt the king with their 
were indeed levied, and proceeded as far as || advice, in all his meaſures, during the inter- 
Newcaſtle, under the command of the earl of || vals of parliament. "Lo ©08 
Lancaſter, but this motion was meerly in- 


Several biſhops, earls, and barons, under- 
tended to give weight to a negotiation, now || took for the execution of theſe articles, which 
ſet on foot between the two nations. 


| were ſigned in Auguſt, and confirmed in par- 
A. D. 1317. Edward had taken the croſs a 


liament. The earls of Lancaſter, - and Sur- 
little before the death of his father; the pope, |} rey, were reconciled ; Hugh d'Eſpenſer the 
therefore, determined on a cruſade for the |} elder, retired from court, and the affairs of 
recovery of Paleſtine, diſpatched two car- || the nation were under the abſolute guidance 
dinals to bring about a negotiation between || of the barons. LE COL ARS | 
Bruce and the king of England, but this | Edward, now determined to reſume the 
could not be effected; however, they were || proſecution of the Scottiſh war, repaired ta 
more ſucceſsful in their endeavours to accom- || York, where he received the agreeable news 
modate all differences between the king and |} of a complete victory, obtained by his forces 
the earl of Lancaſter, who ſtill entertained a over Edward de Bruce in Ireland. — 
ſecret grudge againſt each other. I Animated by this joyful event, he deter- 
A. B. 1318. The ſucceſs of this negotia- || mined on an immediate irruption into Scot- 
tion, induced the people to deſire the legates || land, and accordingly equipped a powerful 
would employ their influence on the king, for || armament; but the barons being averſe to a. 
a confirmation of the ordinances, and the |} winter campaign, and the clergy —_— - 
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grant a ſubſidy, without the pope's licence, 1 Long, king of France, who had ſummoned - 
he was obliged to delay the expedition till the || him to do homage for Ponthieu, and ſeized. 
enſuing ſpring. / In the mean time, he ſent || that province on his non-compliance. Edward, 
Hugh d Eſpenſer, to the court of Rome, therefore, having appointed Aymer, earl of 
with complaints of the partiality ſhewn to || Pembroke, guardian of the kingdom, ſer fail 
the Scots, who were encouraged to expect a || for France, where he did homage for Guienne 
mitigation of the cenſures they had incurred. and Ponthieu, to Philip, who reſtored to him 
A. D. 1319. In a parliament held at York, the latter, on his taking the oath of fealty. 
about a month after Eaſter, a large ſubſidy: || After he had tranſacted this neceſſary buſi- 
was granted by the nobility, freeholders, || neſs, he returned to England and aſſembled 
cities, and boroughs; and the clergy, in || a parliament at Weſtminſter, where moſt of 
convocation, voted a tenth of their revenues. || the great lords attended, and ſeveral ordi- 
All the military tenants were appointed to. || nances were enacted, for reforming the abu- 
rendezyous at Newcaſtle, on the tenth of || ſes, which had long prevailed in the weſtern 
June; the great lords and barons according- || counties. ur Fe 5 f 
ly attended with a ſtrong body of horſe, and | The common people had engaged in unlaw- 
the king having granted, by proclamation, || fulaſſociations, whereby they over- awedjuries, 
to every ſoldier the booty he ſhould take, to || extorted verdicts, and obſtructed the admini- 
the amount of one hundred pounds, a pro- || ſtration of juſtice; hence roberies, and even 
digious number of infantry reſorted thither. murders were committed with impunity ; a 
Edward advanced at the head of this form- law was therefore enacted, for bringing the 1 
idable army, in July, and inveſted the town || perpetrators of theſe enormities to condign. 1 
of Berwick, by land, while the fleet of the | pumſhment. * _ . g _ 
cinque ports ſo effectually blocked it up by || - 4. D. 1321. The populace of London 4 
ſea, that neither men nor proviſions could be || had raifed tumults and riots, on pretence of - 
thrown into the place. The ſiege was carried their being unequally aſſeſſed. Some itinerant. 1 
on with great vigour and reſolution, and ſuſ- ¶ juſtices were ordered to hold a court in the Wo 
tained with no leſs bravery, by the high || tower, and enquire into theſe diſorders. This 
ſteward of Scotland. I tranſaction produced loud clamours among the 
The beſiegers were placed in ſuch an ad- citizens, who conſidered their being ſummoned 
vantageous fituation, that Bruce durſt not || to a court in the tower, as a violation of their 
attempt to force their intrenchments, and || privileges, which they imputed to the evi 
| — * determined to continue his depre- || council of the two d Eſpenſers, againſt whom a 
dations in Yorkſhire. Edward, informed of || they conceived the moſt implacable reſent- 4 
this circumſtance, raiſed the ſiege of Berwick, || ment. $7 30 23351) . _ 
and dividing his army into three bodies, en- Theſe two. miniſters indeed, were now. 
deavoured. to intercept the enemy in their re- | become obnoxious to the whole nation ; the 
treat; but their commander found means to || father was a man of great courage, prudence, 
evade his deſign, and carried off with him || and integrity; his greateſt, if not only fault, 
conſiderable plunder. I was his blind attachment to his ſon, wha 
A truce for two years was ſoon after con- trod in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, Gaveſ- 
cluded at Newcaſtle, and Edward, to com- || ton, and reſembled that favourite, not more 
penſate the damage his northern ſubjects had || in his perſonal accompliſhments, than his 
pride and ambition. | {+ Tos 


tuſtained from the inroads of the Scots, ex- : 5 | x 
cuſed them from paying the ſubſidy which || = Young d'Eſpenſer had been thruſt into the 7 
had been granted in parliament. office of chamberlain by the earl of Lancaſ- 1 
A. D. 1320. Having thus ſettled affairs || ter, in which ſtation he. gained the ſame aſ- 

in the north, the king had leiſure to reQify |} cendancy over the king, as Gaveſton had for- 
merly poſſeſſed. He then began to exerciſe 


many diſorders occaſioned by the war, | 
as well as to obey the citation of Philip the ¶ amoſtarbitary ſway, in the direction of affairs, 
16 KK KRK and 
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and from a dependent, became the rival of 
Lancaſter. He had married Eleanor, one 


of the co-heirefles of Gilbert de Clare; earl of 


* 


o 
* 


Glouceſter, and in right of this lady, enjoy- 


o 


ed the greateſt part of Glamorganſhire. But 


his boundleſs avarice, induced him to encroach 


on the ſharesof the other ſiſters, and even uſurp 
the lands of other proprietors. He ſeized the 
caſtle of Newport, from Hugh de Audely, 


who had married one of his ſiſters-in-law, and 


afterwards compelled him to grant a convey- 


ance, confirming his poſſeſſion ; he likewiſe 


prevailed on the king, to reſume the grants 
of ſome caſtles he had beſtowed on Roger de 
Mortimer, and appropriated them to himſelf. 
But the moſt exceptionable part of his con- 


duct was his diſpute with John de Mowbray, 


who had married Aliva, daughter of William 
de Barouſe, lord of Gower. 


William had by a ſpecial deed granted the 


lands and honours of Gower, to his daughter. | 


Aliva, and his ſon-in-law, Mowbray, and the 
heirs of their bodies, lawfully begotten, with 
the remainder to Humphrey de Bohun, earl 
of Hereford, and his heirs. By virtue of this 


grant, Mowbray took poſſeſſion, without any | 


| hcence from the king, of whom it was held 
in capite ; and young d' Eſpenſer made uſe 
of this pretence, to obtain judgment, by 
which the lands were forfeited. 

The lords of the marches, alarmed at this 
daring encroachment on their privileges, re- 
ſolved to curb the inſolence of this arrogant 
favourite. Hugh de Audely, was deſirous 
of recovering his caſtle of Newport, Roger 
Damory, who had married Elizabeth, the 
third co-herieſs of Glouceſter, apprehended 
the like injuſtice ; Roger de Mortimer, re- 
ſented the reſumption ; John de Mowbray, 
and the earl of Hereford, were greatly enra- 


ged at his ſeizing the lands of Gower; Roger 


de Clifford thought himſelf injured, in a tranſ- 
action between his mother and d'Eſpenſer, 
about the eſtates of Thomas de Clare; and 
the other barons foreſaw, that what had been 
the fate of theſe noblemen, would one day 
prove their own caſe. But as they knew it 
would be in vain to ſeek legal redreſs, they 
determined to take vengeance on Hugh, 
by force of arms, and ſollicit the aſſiſtance of 
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the carl of Lancaſter, 
without heſitation. = * 
Having taken heyy; prongs meaſures, 
they began to hold conſultations in different 
places, and at length, taking the field, ſent a 
meſſage to the king, inſiſting on the diſmiſſion 
of Hugh d Eſpenfer, or his commitment to 
priſon, in order to take his trial, and anſwer 
for the miſdemeanors laid to his charge; o- 
therwiſe they would renounce their allegiance, 


which he promiſegg 
8 be 1 © ot % . 


i 
. 


and do juſtice on the criminal by their own, 


K 


| 


authority. ) 

The king, alarmed at theſe ꝓreſumptuous 
menaces, repaired to Glouceſter, where he ſum- 
moned. the male-contents to attend him, but 
they refuſed to appear. He then proceeded to 
Briſtol, in order to provide for the ſecurity of 
thoſe parts, and cruſh the confederacy in its 
infancy. But as he had not forces ſufficient 
for that purpoſe, he could only reduce a very 
conſiderable caſtle belonging to Robert Da- 
mory, and order the lands of Hugh de Aude- 
ly, to be confiſcated. He had no ſooner ſet out 
on his return to London, than the malecon- 


| tent barons inveſted and reduced the caſtle of 


Newport, which they delivered to the right 
owner, * 

They proceeded with the ſame eaſe and ra- 
pidity in reducing all the fortreſſes belonging 
to d'Eſpenſer, who was ſo obnoxious to the 
Welſh, that his own vaſſals refuſed to act in 


| his defence. The barons, therefore, ravaged 


all Glamorganſhire, without oppoſition, and 
committed the moſt barbarous exceſſes. The 
king, to avert the calamity of à civil wars 
publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding continu- 
ance of hoſtilities, and ſummoned a parhament 
to meet at Weſtminſter, to attend to the com- 

aints, and redreſs the grievances of the injured. 
While the king was proceeding in this man» 


ner, the diſcontented barons repaired to Sher- - 


born in Yorkſhire, where they engaged in an 
aſſociation with the earl of Lancaſter, and his 
adherents, and ſigned a deed, obliging them 
to proſecute the two d Eſpenſers to the utmoſt 
of their power. 1 SAP 11995 Hat 
They then directed their march towards 
London, at the head of a numerous army, 
waſting the lands of the favourites in the 


way, and on their arrival at St. Albans, ng | 
a mei- 
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"the tj The 1 hes obtained an indemnity 
| far their illegal proceedings, returned to their, 


A. D. 1 N 

meſſage to the king, dema 
anne of the dE r and indem 
nification of . Edward replied, 
that the father Was loyed ye and 
the ſon on his duty at ſea, in gu the 
2 


that we were ready to anſwer any charge that 
might be brought ial them; and that he 
himſelf was reſtrained, by his condition: 6d 
from pardoning rebels, and the diſturbers of 


the public peace. 
Enraged at this infirer; the bins imme- 


diately proceeded to the metropolis, and took || 


up their quarters about Holbotn,' and Clerk- || . 
abſent from his caſtle, but his wife informed 


enwell, while the king remained in a defence? 
leſs condition at Weſtminſter, where the par- 


liament he had ſummoned, . was then fitting. | 
The confederates, therefore, drew up articles | 


of impeachment againſt the two d' Eſpenſers, 
charging them with having miſled the King by 


their evil counſels; [They accuſed the ſon, of 
aſperated at this outrage, as well as indig- 


nity, ſhe complained to the king, and inſiſted 


an attempt to draw John de Vifford, and 


Richard de Grey, two of the malecontent 


barons into a conſpiracy; of compelling the 
king to act — ba his direction; of 


having put Llewellyn to death, after he had 
ſurrendered at diſcretion ; of procuring unjuſt 
grants of wardſhips ; of inſolence to the king, 
and the nobles; of turning good miniſters and 
officers out of their places, and filling them 
with his I COPE, of ſeizi a lands 
belongi de ry 82 proſecut- 
ing — de Eben benz, under pretence of his 
having forfeited the land of oder and of | 


perſuading the king to hinder the barons from | 


reſuming the lands, their anceſtors had grant- 


ed to the knights templars. 
They no ſooner prepared this impeach- 


ment, than they carried it to the parliament, | 
where it was read in preſence of the king and 
Nobility, who made no objection, as the hall 
was filled with armed men. The impeach- 


ved b by the 'aſſembly, 
a a ſtatute, that 


ment being thus a 
it was enacted in 


both the d' Eſpenſers had forfeited their eſtates, 

and ſhould be condemned to perpetual exile, 

unleſs recalled by the common conſent of the 

he relates, and lords aſſembled in par- 
Sad 12 < 


ice, baniſh them without a hearing; 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


own. eſtates, after having publiſhed the ſen- 


' rence - againſt the d Eſpenſers, the elder of 
| whom; continued abroad, and the youn x 
ts; that he ould” —_— — iſtent committed piracies at ſea, Soon after t 
| indignity offered to the royal der elie, 
the queen, on a journey of devotion to Can- 
terbury, ſent her officets to demand lodging 
at the caſtle of Leeds, belonging to Bartho- 
lomew de Badleſmere, who, notwithſtanding 
the many A, 0 under which he lay ta 


| the king, had 


tely renounced his allegiance 
and joined the maiecontents, _ 
This nobleman happened at that time to be 


the meſſengers that ſhe could not comply with 
their demand, without an expreſs order from 


her huſband. . The queen then went in per- 


ſon to the gate, and not oaly met with the 
mortification of a repulſe, but ſeeing ſix of 
her attendants killed by the garriſon, Ex- 


on ſatisfaction for ſo flagtant an inſult, Ed- 
ward, therefore, aſſembling a body of troops, 
inveſted the caſtle, which was well provided 
with neceſſaries for ſuſtaining a ſiege. _ 
The barons of the Welſh marches ad vanced' 
0 far as Kingſton, in their way to the relief 


of the caſtle; but Lancaſter, who had an a- 


verſion to Badleſmere, refuſing the aid they 
ſollicited, they found themſelves incapable of 
coping with the king, and propoſed a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, till the enſuing ſeſſion ; but 
the propoſal being reeſted, they thought 
proper to retire. _ ; 
The garriſon held out, till all their pro- 


viſions being exhauſted ; they ſurrendered at 


diſcretion. Walter Colepepper, the governor, 
and eleven other officers, were executed as 
traitors, and the reſt of the garriſon confined | 
in different places. The elder d'Eſpenſer, 
encouraged by this ſucceſs, which ſeemed to 
animate the king, returned from exile in the 
beginning of November, and was kindly re- 


ceĩved by his maſter; but this event ſo excited 


the indignation of the earl of Lancaſter, that 
he loudly inveighed - againſt. his preſumption, 


and the — * the king. 
Determined 
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{ Datianinhd to oppoſe ſuch a fl 
tion of the late ſtatute, | he ſummoned all the 
barons to meet him at Doncaſter, where it 
was agreed to ſollicit the aid of the Scots, and 
diſperſe letters throughout E 


which he had been condemned, maintaining 


In order to ſave appearances with the people, 
he was committed to priſon, and his eſtate 
taken into the royal protection, till the affair 


| ſhould be decided by a fair trial. His petition 


was accordingly referred to the inſpection of 
the prelates belonging to the province of Can- 
terbury, who condemned the ſentence as er- 
roneous and unjuſt; upon which, Hugh was 
ſet at liberty, and again admitted into the 
king's council. Edward, finding many no: 
blemen of great wealth and property attached 
to his intereſt, reſolved to aſſert > hi authority 


and prerogative, and chaſtize the malecontent 


barons. He reduced all the caſtles belonging 
to Badleſmere and his aſſociates, in the neigh- || 
bourhood of London, and having aſſembled 
a numerous army, marched in the depth of 
winter, towards the frontiers of Wales, taking 
in his-rout all the fortreſſes poſſeſſed by the 
malecontents. The lords of the marches had 
ſeized the town and caſtle of Glouceſter, burnt 
thoſe of Elmſley and Henley, and ravaged 
the adjacent country. 

A. D. 1322. Early in the ſpring, the king 
advanced towards Shrewſbury; but in his 
rout, a detachment he had ſent before him to 
Bridgenorth, were ſurprized, and cut off, 
and the town reduced to aſhes, by the barons, 
who had drawn their forces on that ſide, to 
oppoſe the king's progreſs.” Deſirous, how- 


ever, of avoiding a general engagement with 
Edward's army, and being afraid to ſhut. 


themſelves up in caſtles, leſt they ſhould ex- 
perience the fate of the garriſon of Leeds, 
part of them ſubmitted to the * $ Mercy, 


land, to ſtir 
up the people to a revolt. At the ſame time, 
the king iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all | 
meetings and affociations, contrary to Jaw, || 
and the peace of the kingdom. 1197 I 

Soon after this, the young dEſpenſer arriv-= | 
ed in England, and preferred a petition, com- 


plaining of the injuſtice of the ſentence by || 
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Berkeley 


Joining Lancaſter, they 


A D. 4 Oh = 


grant viola: I while the earl of Heteford with the remis 


Feed Narr gg join the earl of W_ 
amg thoſe tho ſubmitted, the 1055 
| Morcmers were ſent to the tower; Maurice 
and Hugh Audely, were committed 
to the caſtle of Wallingford, and the reſt im- 
priſoned in different parts of the kingdom. 
Edward having thus overcome all oppoſi- 
tion in the marches of Wales, ſeized the 
lands and caftles of the malecontents, and 
ordered the clergy to ſend their proportions 


Freren }- 


| of horſe and foot to join his W at 1 
his innocence, and offering to anſwer the | 


charge that ſhould be brought againſt him. 


Duriag theſe tnabAions, the truce. — 0 
| Sevtiand being expired, Thomas Randolph, 
earl of Murray, and lord Douglaſs, abe 
Northumberland, at the head of a body of 
forces; and, advancing to Corbridge, "lai 
the whole country waſte. Lancaſter, conſcious 
of the weakneſs of his party, which had 
greatly ſuffered by ſeveral impolitic meaſures, 

rmined to ſtrengthen. his alliance with: 
Robert Bruce, and accordingly, ſent John de 
Mowbray, and Roger de Clifford, to conclude 
a formal treaty with him. The confederacy 
being thus formed, the earl of Hereford in- 
veſted the caſtle of Tikehill, belonging . to 
the crown; but the king advancing to the 
relief of the place, he raiſed the ſiege, and 
took poſt: at Burton 
upon Trent, to prevent Edward's croſſing 
that river. With this view, they placed a 
ſtrong party on the bridge, which — main- 
tained three days ſucceſſively, againſt the at- 
tacks of the royal army. At length, tho 
king forded the river; and Lancaſter, reſolv- 
ing to give him battle, marched on with 
great confidence and alacrity, but on perceiv- 
ing the vaſt fuperiority of the royal party, in 
point of number, his courage declined, and 


he retired northward. with ms fenen 


29 4 : 

Immediately after his fs 8 
lord Holland, arrived with a confdzrable. re- 
inforcement; but concluding that he was de- 
feated and taken; made his ſubmiſſion: to the 
king. and was ſent priſoner to Dover. The 


caſtles of Kenilworth and Tutbury ſurrender- 
ed at diſcretion, and the earls of Kent and 


Surry 
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Surty, ved the fugitives to the caſtle 
&. . belonging to the earl of Lan- 
caſter, who had >) ug in a reinforcement, '|| hanged, drawn and quartered, as a traitor: 
and then purſued his flight, hoping to find re- But in conſideration of his being a prince of 
fuge in the Scottiſh army. But he was ob- || the blood, they changed the ſentence, and 
ſtructed in his ne bs hes: Warde, and ordered him to be beheaded, which was ac- 
Sir Andrew de  Harcls, governors of York-||  cordingly executed with all the marks of diſ- 
and Carliſle, at the head of an army raiſed for grace. Such was the fate of Thomas, earl 
that purpoſe, by order of his majeſty. . The || of Lancaſter, who fell a victim to his reſolute 
earls of Lancaſter and Hereford, ng, them- || endeavours to reduce the over n power 
ſelves incloſed between two of the || of the crown, and ſecure the liberties of the 
enemy, reſolved to force the idge, before || people. Nine other lords of his party were 
the purſuers could come up, and though they || ſentenced to the ſame n and ext- 
miſcarried in the attempt, 1 and his || cuted at Tork. 
men forded the river, but he was ſlain before] The lord Badleſmere, principal cauſe of 
he could mount his horſe on the other ſide, || the war, and four other lords were executed 
and his followers were repulſed with Roger de at Canterbury, Windſor, London, and Glou- 
Clifford, who retired into the town u- | ceſter, for a terror to the kingdom. Theſe in- 
ly wounded. . human ſeverities were aſcribed to the d Eſpen- 
The reſolute Lancaſter attempted to ford | ſers, which rendered them extremely odious, 


in arms the king, at Burton and 
9 and — him to be 


| 
| 
| 


the river at another place, but finding it, || as well as excited the reſentment of the nobili- 
guarded by Harcla, with a ſtrong / body, be | ty: which was amply | Kuta in the ſequel, 
endeavoured. to corrupt the integrity of that ||. Before the battle o ughbridge, the king 


officer, by offering him a large is of money. | had iſſued writs 2 4 5 to meet at 
The offer being rejected, he imprudently con- York, in the month of May, when all the 
cluded a truce with him till morning, and || ordinances that were ſuppoſed to encroach on 
returned to Borou + inſtead of t che royal prerogative, were aboliſhed, and the 
eſſaying to repel the enemy, to whom he was the two d' Eſpenſers was reviv- 

greatly ſuperior in numbers. Harcla was join- |} ed and re The elder was created earl 
ed in the night by the ſheriff of Yorkſhire, and - Wincheſter, and the loſſes he had ſuſtained 


enteri . town early in the morning, took CONS of the barons compenſated 

1 0 45 with about an hundred barons and rich manors; the earl of Pembroke 

hts, without the leaſt reſiſtance. tiſied * as t of the new temple, 
= ward. was. no ſooner - informed of the | whic belonge earl of Lancaſter, and 


captivity of Lancaſter, than he advanced to || ſeveral 25 — anon te for their ſervices. 
his caſtle at Pontefract, which ſurrendered || But the young d Eſpenſer engroſſed the gs 
without oppoſition, and ſending for the pri- ſhare of fp foes eſtates. 
ſoner from York, confined him one night in | The king, being determined on an expe- 
a tower, ſaid to have been built as 4priſn for for || dition to Scotland, ordered his military te- 
his majeſty. - |] nants to aſſemble at Newcaſtle, in the month 
Aas it is the property of ſordid fouls, to of July, and the parliament voted a ſubſidy 
perſecute the afflicted, and inſult the dilkret | for d raying the charges of the enterprize. 
ſed ; the unfortunate Lancaſter was now ex- || In the mean time, Robert de Bruce, and his 
poſed to all the inſolence of the rabble, who || two generals, Murray and Douglas, entered 
in deriſion, called him kit Arthur, from his || England at different places, and advanced as 
having uſed that name in ſome of his letters, far as Lancaſhire; where: they Joined forces, 
which had been intercepted. © The next day, | E o8 an imincae Vaoey, 991 11 
he was arraigned in the caſtle- hall, before | Carlifle. . 
earls. of Richmond, Pembroke, and ſeveral | S Edward. Wing ar length raifvis' a numer- 
TY Abe who found hin guilty of appearing | . ous army, and fitted out a fot midable fleet, 
31 es "ITY e a. commanded 
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a wild and dreery 
all his ſubjects with their effects, to the north» 


Sane by Robert Loybarks: an experi- 
enced officer, 3 Scotland, which he found 
waſte; Bruce having removed 


ward of the Forth, that the Engliſh» might 


| be deprived of all ſubſiſtence: in that country. 


Notwithſtanding this great inconvenience, 


oppoſition; but his fleet heing kept back by 


ſtreſs of weather, his men 


began to ſuffer 
greatly for want of 


roviſions. Thus diſ- 


treſſed, he plundered ſeveral convents and re- 


treated towards England, whither he was 
cloſely purſued by Bruce, at the head of his 
forces, intercepting his convoys, and cutting 
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cotteſpondenet, without a 
the conſervators of the thrice: that no caffles 
ſhould be erected on the borders, nor 61d for- 
treſſes repaired; but that the truce ſhould con- 
tinue, even thi 
x Robert de Bruce 
| of its expiration! 
| Edward penetrated as far as Edinburgh without: || 


] ed aga 


off his detachments. This event was ſuc- | 
ceeded by a general engagement, near the ab- 


bey of Byeland, where Edward was defeated, 


and — with difficulty to Tork; but all | 


his money and valuable effects fell; into .the || 


hands of the Scots, who, after burning the | 


monaſtery of Rippon, and plunderi 
abbey of Beverly, — 
country; loaded with plunder. 

Harcla, earl of Catlifte had, for ſome. er 
carried on a treaſonable correſpondence with 
Bruce, whoſe title to the crown of Scotland 
he had engag 
of his receiving in wedlock, the ſiſter of that 
prince. Elated with the proſpect of ſo ho- 
rourable an alliance, he was at no pains to 
conceal the affair from the knowledge of his 


Cumberland, conſigned to his majeſty's juſtices, 
and after a legal trial, ſentenced to die the 
death of a traitor; and accordingly, after being 
degraded from his title and dignity, he was 
drawn, hanged, and quartered at Carliſie. 

Soon after this tranſaction, conferences 
were opened at Newcaſtle,” between the com- 
miſſioners of both kingdoms; but as Bruce 


demanded the recognization of his title to the 


Scottiſh crown, which Edward abſolutely re- 


tuſed, a treaty of peace ſeemed — 2 | 
impracticable. 


length concluded, by which it was. ſtipulated, 
that a free commerce ſhauld be ER on 


| between the two Kingdoms ;- but no other | 


ed to maintain, in conſideration 


the 
returned to their own l 
4 conferentes were 


Though 


1 


A truce, howeven, was at 


e SY ROE 


therefore, if 


together with the po 
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A. D. 1323. — _ ratification as theſe 
terms, Edward countermanded the bi te he 


had beſpoke from Ireland and Gaſcony, and 
laid aſide all thoughts of undertaking 
pedition into Scotland, while Bruce app 
to the pope fo 


an ex- 
lied 
for a repeal of the ſentence of 
excommunication, which-had been Fe 
inſt him and his kingdom. ; 
That prince ſeems to have reperited of the 
late —— — had made, determined, 
it to alinaltreaty, 
he N the Py of of Figl that un- 
lefs he would conſent * 4 formal treaty of 
peace, he could not anſwer for ee punctual 
obleryance of the trixce! + 
In conſequence” of this: Beling, Freſh 
opened at York, in winch 
the Scots demanded an abſohite releaſe from 
all ſubordination to the crown of England, 
ſſeſſion of all the nor- 


chern counties as far as Vork, and the manors 
of Writrle and Notfield in Eſſex, which fer | 

merly belonged to Robert de Bruce. Th 
alſo propoſed a marriage between Br 


| eldeſt daughter, and prince Edward, and re- 
maſter; but in the midſt of his airy proſpect, he 


was ſeized by Anthony Lacey, high ſheriff of | 


2 that theſe articles ſhould be confirmed. 

in preſence of the pope and king of France. 
the Engliſh juſtly rejected theſe inſo- 
lent demands, Siuce thought it moſt expedr- 
ent to obſerve the truce,” as an infringmem 5 
vad have greatly ſullied his re ion. 
- The nation being now / freed from the ap- 
prehenſion of foreign invaſions, Edward be- 
gan to regulate the interior police of the 
kein dom. With this view, he made a pro- 
greſs through the moſt confiderable counties, 
redreſing the an and Puniſning the 

ilty. 

Serbe! king vainy im vingitied, chat by deſtroy- 
* che earl of Lancaſter, he had extin- 
diſned the ſpirit of oppoſition; but he found 

en a 22 * . 
S231 25 ad 


\ 


| A D. 1344. 
nom no more, hi e, und the 


general odium againſt the two d' Eſpenſers, 
was more 


the confederates, who were confined in dif- 
ferent parts of the Kingdom, * er Jon 
caſtles! into their own: hands 
Thus reſolved; the friends of Mfanrice de 
Berkly, and Hugh de Audely, ſurpriſed-the 
caftle of Wallingford; in which they were 
confined ;; but the town being alarmedibe- 
fore the confederates could be admitted witk- 
in the walls, the qlace was blocked up by 
the militia, till * earls. of Kent and Win- 
cheſter arrived with a ſtrong body of troops, 
to take it by force. The apt 
their ſchemes fruſtrated, threw open the gates, 
and-fled for ſanctuary to the chapel, from 
whence they were dragged, and, after trial, 
executed as 1 — 

ger Mortimer of 5 eſc 
— Tower by means > rams of the conſta- 


$24 


ma 0 

— Mi 5. 1 oula.- 
France, dying 
was ſucoeeded by his brother Charles the Fair, 

who ſummoned Edward to aſſiſt at his corona- 
tion, and to do homage for Guienne and Pon- 
thieu, but having received nothing but apolo- 
gies and excuſes, through the inſtigation of the 
two d'Eſpenſer's, ſent a peremptory citation, 


Philip: the Long, king; 


fixing a day for Edward's coming to Amiens, 
and chreatening, in caſe of refuſal, to confif- 
| e the dutchp 6f Guienne. —“1 AI 2 


Edward, who wanted ſagacity, and feared 
to thwart the:inclination of: his favourite, had 
recourſe for advice to his. parliament, which 
after a full diſcuſſion of che caſe unanimouſly 
refolved, that the king ſhould not go over in 
perſon, bat ſend ambaſſadors to defire a far- 
cher reſpite of homage.” Accordingly, the 
earl of Kent, and archbiſhop / of Dublin, 
were ſent over to the court of France, where 
they were honourably received, but Charles 
refuſed to grant rhe requeſt of Edward, till 
reparation ſhould be made for the injuries he 
had received in Guienne. n ennie 


prevalent than ever! The Lan- 
caſter faction formed à plan fbr releaſing all 


** BE DA R D* n. 


and protection of the French king, to 
FF as lord en of the 


co 


| obſtinacy, he marched 


rators, ſeeing | 


About the fame time, | 
from |} up to him, together with the caſtle, as ᷣ re- 
ble's IE" and was 3 into or 

4 I but the archbiſhop refuſed his aſſent, until 
in the courſe of the laſt year, 


r RR WP <R—_ oi EE Eee ee OY Ce eee eee ETA . 1 ˙ — 
* 


Edward had purchaſed a por! in Agenois, 4 


115 eggs thereon a handlome toun, the inha · 
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had Gr. ſome time berge their inſolence and 


to anſwer for his conduct, and, on refuſing to 


parte of this cenſure, he took up his refi- 


after Midſummier enſuing. 


* 
* 


309 
bitans of which, refuſed to pay any regard 
to Edward's" officers, relying on the r 


Kal ph, lord Baſſet; ſeneſchal of the Ech, 
diſobedience, but finding them perfiſt in their 
againſt them with a 
body of forces, and deſtroyed the town. He 
was ſummoned before the Parliament of Paris, 


appear, ſentenced to 


perpetual exile; Re- 


nce in the ſtrong caſtle of Montpezat, the 
property of which, was alſo a ſubject of diſ- 
pute between the crowns of France and Eng- 
land, and apprehending an affault, prepared. 
for a vigorous defence. Charles inf ſted that 
Ralph and his aſſociates ſhould be delivered 


paration for the damage he had received, and 
the earl of Kent acquieſced with the demand, 


his majeſty's pleaſure*ſhould be known, and 
while the meſſengers were difpatched for that 
purpoſe, the earl proceeded to Guienne, to 
—_ for the ſecurity of that Province. 
The king of England refuſing to give up 
his officers, the count de Valois invaded: Gui- 
enne with a numerous army. All the Eng- 
liſh in France were-impriſoned, their ſhips and 
goods eonfiſcated, and a fleet was fitted out for 
an invaſion af England. Edward propbfet 
to ſend oer a body of troops for the defence 
of Guienne, under the command of the 
lords Seagrave and Fitz warin; but before their 
arrival, the count had reduced the Agenois, 
and demoliſhed the caſtle of Montpezat; Pi- 
merol and Penne were inveſted, and la Revle 
ſurrendered about the latter end of Septem- 
ber; when a truee Was concluded till a pi 
GU 119 C12 . 211 
This ſhameful capitulation was made by 
the earl of Kent, contrary to the advice of 
all the "officers in the army, and-is' faid to- 
have been concluded ar che inſtigation of che 
archbiſhop of Dublin, who was an enemy bf 
the dE rs. ©! Indeed the rupture between 
the two crowns, eee 
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che batred which Charles conceived 'againſt 


t ꝛoſe favourites, for their a t behaviour 
to his fiſter Iſabella, whom they ſupplanted in 
the King's affections, and whoſe humour and 


| Ihtereft they thwarted upon every occaſion. 


but by 


The king, ſo far from approving either 
of the truce or the capitulation, that he 
reſolved to reſume the proſecution of the war, 
and continued to raiſe troops with great dili- 
gence and application. He gave public no- 
tice of his deſign to go over to the continent, 
the advice of his parliament, defer- 

red his voyage till after Whitſuntide, before 

which time, a treaty was began by the medi- 
ation of the Roman pontiff. The biſhops of 

Norwich and Wincheſter, with the earl of 
Richmond, and lord Beaumont, were ſent to 

aſſiſt at the conference, where Charles ſtart- 
ed a number of difficulties ; but at the ſame 
time hinted; that every impediment might be 
removed by the preſence and interpoſition of 
his ſiſter Iſabella. The pope's nuncios, and 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors, therefore, impor- 
tuned the king, by letters, to ſend over the 


queen, by whoſe aſſiſtance, they were ſure 


the diſpute would be brought to a happy 


iſſue. | 
A. D. 1325. Edward, who was really deſi- 
rous of a peace, readily agreed tothe propoſal; 
and the queen embarked on the ſeventh of 
March for her native country, where ſhe deter- 
mined to abide, till the favourites hould be 
chſcarded. Edward, however, derived very 
iittle advantage from her interpoſition, for a 
peace was concluded on terms, neither profi- 
table nor honourable. 5 | 
The conditions were, that Charles ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, till the kin 
of England had done homage at Beauvais ; 
that with reſj to the lands occupied b 
Charles, in Guienne, Edward ſhould ſubmit 
to the deciſion of the peers of France; that 
the priſoners on both fides ſhould be releaſed, 
and a free commerce re-eſtabliſhed between 
the two nations. 
The article obliging Edward to go abroad 
for the 
from being 


S 

* 
| 
| 


fer, who was equally afraid of accompany- | 
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enne. Accord 
of croſſing the ſea, and ap | 
prince Edward, regent of the kingdom du- 


ring his abſence. 


a ws . . 
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| ſtaying in England during his abſence. 


In order, therefore, to extricate himſelf * 
from this dilemma, he arrogantly exclaimed, 
in a council at Wincheſter, ſummoned to de- 


{ liberate on this article of the treaty, Who- 
ever ſhall adviſe the king to truſt his per- 
'«© ſon amon 


g his enemies, is a notorious 
r . „ 
The counſellors, intimidated by this inſolent 


behaviour, declined giving their opinion on 


the ſubject, for which reaſon a. parliament 
was aſſembled at London, where the mem- 
bers unanimouſly adviſed his majeſty, tocom- 
ply with that article, as the only feaſible me- 
thod of preventing the total reduction of Gui- 
72 he declared his intention 

pointed his ſon, 


He deprived the biſhop of Exeter, of the 
poſt of treaſurer, which he beſtowed on Wil- 
liam de Melton, archbi of York, and 
ſet out for Dover, where he propoſed to take 
ſhipping. Being taken ill at the abbey of 
Langton, he diſpatched meſſengers, to ac- 
quaint the king of France with the cauſe of 
his non-attendance, and deſired another day 
might be fixed for the homage 
mean time, letters of fafe conduct were 
granted by Charles, to the nobility and gentry 
of his retinue. TP Ov: 
The king's voyage was not more diſa- 

able to the favourite than to the queen 
herſelf; ſhe plainly perceived, that ſhoulda Ed- 
ward come to France, ſhe could not with de- 
cency refuſe to return with him to England; 
and about this time, her affections were fo ali- 
enated from her huſband, that ſhe loathed the 
thought of living with him as his wife; 
beſide, her reſentment againſt the d'Eſpen- 
ſers, was implacable ; and while their influ- 
ence remained, ſhe could not reaſonably ex- 

& comfort, or convenience, at the court of 

ngland. e e's ? 
She had already formed a plan reeling 


* * 
* 


rformance of his homage, was far || their ruin, in conjunction with the Engl 
agrecable ro himſelf, but it gave | 


infinitely greater uneaſineſs to young d' Eſpen- 


refugees at Paris, particularly Roger Mor- 
timer, with whom ſhe contracted ſuch an in- 
timacy, as expoſed her character to many in- 


; and, in the 


vidious reflectiens:- By her advice, Rer bio. 
ther Charles tranſmitted an inſtrument to 
Edward; importing, that if he would con- 
fign his lands in France, to his fon,” and ſend 
him over to do homage, it would be received 
as if done” by che father in perſon. Hugh 
d' Eſpenſer, deſirous of embracing any expe- 


heartily concurrred with the propoſal. This 
opinion being ſeconded by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and other prelates, then pre- 
ſent, the king made a formal conveyance of 
Ponthieu and Guienne, to his ſon Edward, 
who embarked at Dover, attended by the 
biſhop of Exter, and a ſplendid retinue, and 
did homage for thoſe provinces, to Fe king 
of France, at Beauvais. 
Of all the errors this weak prings commit- 
ted during his reign, this was the moſt fatal; 
for when he deſired his ſon to return to Eng- 
land, he refuſed to obey his orders, and 
the queen declared, ſhe would not re-viſit 
the iſland, till Hugh d'Eſpenſer ſhould be 
ſent into perpetual exile. 

The revenues of the provinces conſigned 
to her ſon, not only ſupplied her with the 
means of ſubſiſtence, but alſo enabled her to 


which ſhe boaſted of having planned, in con- 
cert with the Lancaftrian faction, who fa- 
voured her intereſt. Edward, alarmed at 
this declaration, beſought her in the moſt af- 
fectionate manner to return, aſſuring her, that 
he would exert his utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
mote her future happineſs. He alſo intreated 
the king of France to inſiſt on her departure, 
and required his ſon's infmediate return to 
duty and allegiance. 

Theſe orders and intreaties being dite⸗ 
garded, he called a parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſter, to conſult about this unhappy affair; and 
after mature deliberations; it Was reſolved, 

that all the biſhops ſhould write ſeparately to 
the queen, preſſing her to return to her huſ- 

band, and expunge the ſtain her character 


mer, and connections with the fugitive rebels, 
who had endeavoured to ſubvert the eonſtitu- 
tion. Edward renewed his ſollicitations, con- 
juring her * every tie, ſacred or civil, to re- 
17 | 
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dient, preventive of the king's abſence, || with- the rules of decency or ties of natural 


a 


turm to 8 und hmm inded the biſnop 

of Exeter, to bring back the prince wk all 

| ee ep 4 
The queen alledged, that the could! — 

0 think herſelf in ſafety, while Hugh d'Eſ- 

[| penſer reſided in England; Charles obſerved, 

| that he could not expel his ſiſter, conſiſtent 


| ; affection ; and the young prince declared, he: 
would not abandon ws nr; in her affic- 
| tion and diſtreſs. 

| -Ths biſhop of Easter was £00 iniporetitte: 


raiſe troops for the invaſion of England, | 


had contracted by a familiarity with Morti- || 


| with his pupil, and his whole conduct ſo loyal, 
that they found it abſolutely neeeſſary to 
EI out of France. With this view, 
| a ſham conſpiracy was formed againſt his life.. 
| The honeſt prelate, was no ſooner apprized 
| 


of their pretended deſign, than he retreated 
with the greateſt ſecrecy and expedition to 
England, where he gave the king a full and 
| circumſtantial account of the-cabals, and in- 
| trigues of the queen, and her pai 
| The king, alarmed at the danger that threat - 
| ened him and his kingdom, tent orders to 
| 
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the ſea ports to ſearch all paſſengers for let- 
ters, and enjoined all ſheriffs of counties to- if 
' ſeize and examine ſuſpected perſons through- 
out the kingdom. The wardens of che 
| cinque ports were directed to receive the 
and prince, with due honour, provi- 
ded they arrived in the ſhips which the king we 
had ſent to convey them; but to treat all their 
adherents, in an hoſtile manner, if they ſhould: 
attempt to land with an armed force. 
Proclamations were publiſhed in every 
county, requiring all perſons to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to oppoſe invaders in what- _ 
ever part of the kingdom they ſhould make = 
a deſcent, and to put in execution the ſtatute 1 
of Edward I. againſt ſuch as ſpread falſe re- Ss 
ports, tending to ereate diſcord- between the- RE 
8520 and his peopleQ. 1 
dward applied to the Wins pane," en- 1 
| treating his holineſs to interpoſe his good of - — 
fices, in prevailing on the king of France, to „ 
ſend the queen and prince out of his domi- 
nions, and likewiſe ſent a Gaſcoin nobleman, 
to treat with the nobility of that rovince, 
| that ſhe might receive no ſuccours from Gui- Na 
enne, In the mean time, * were in- 1 
M.m m.m. - duſtriouſip | | 3 
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duſtrioufly ſpread on the continent, that Ed- 
ward had denounced -a' ſentence of baniſh- | 
ainſt his queen and ſon, and it was af- 
terwards rumoured in France, that he had 


* 


ſeized, and put to death, all the tubytls: pf 


that crown who were 1n En land. 


Though the king of France could not 


poſſibly give N to ſuch ill grounded re- 
ports, yet he ſeized them as a pretence for 
cauſing all the Engliſh ſubjects in his domi- 


nions to be apprehended, confiſcating their 


goods, and renewing hoſtilities in Guienne. 
Theſe reports ſeem to have been ſpread by 
his own emiſſaries, in order to diſtreſs the 
king of England, and render him leſs able 
to oppoſe the deſcent projected by his ſiſter. 

His holineſs, incenſed at the perfidious con- 


duct of Charles, who had thus violated the 


peace concluded under his mediation, as well 


as ſcandalized by the ſhameful intimacy between 


Iſabella and Mortimer at the French court, 


threatened Charles with excommunication, 


ſhould he continue to afford them counte- 
nance and protection. 
midated Charles and his council, that they 


refuſed any longer to countenance Iſabella, 
pirited by the defection of * barons, and 


neglected by his very officers and ſervants. 
The queen had no ſooner landed, than ſhe 
was joined by the earl of N orfolk, and the 
biſhops of Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln, with 


in her illicit commerce with Mortimer. 
However, he took care to ſecure her a ſaſe 
and honourable retreat, and employed Ro- 
bert de Artois to treat with William, count of 
Hainault and Holland, for a body of troops 
to aſſiſt her, and that prince's friendſhip was 
ealily purchaſed by a contract of marriage 
between young Edward, and one of his 
daughters. The articles of this alliance be- 
ing fully adjuſted, Iſabella, and the prince, 
repaired to Ponthieu, where they embarked 
with a body of forces, attended by the earl 
of Kent, who had now joined her party, and 
after a dangerous paſſage, landed at Ore- 
well, near Walton, in Suffolk, al. Gut. the 


latter end of September. 


Thomas de Brotherton, earl of Norfolk 
and mareſchal, engaged in the ſame cauſe, 
and John earl of Richmond, who had been 
ſent to negotiate the peace at the court of 
France, was debauched from his allegiance, 
by the artifice of. Charles and Iſabella. 
Henry, lord Beaumont, who owed all his 
fortune to the bounty of the king, and - his 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
| 1 behaved in che ſame 


mitted to the caſtle of Wallingford. 


4. D. 1526. | 


rfidious wan. 
and returned to _ in order to 
aeg her intereſt amongſt the diſcontented 
barons; but before he could put his deſign 
into execution, he was apprehended and com- 


All the adherents of the late earl of Lan- 
caſter, were ready to embark in the queen's. 
undertaking z and all the relations of thoſe 
who had been deprived of their lives and for- 
tunes for that revolt, were eager to ſeize this 
opportunity, of retrieving their paternal ho- 
nours and eſtates. . 

The clergy in general were well affected 
to her cauſe, as was indeed every individual, 

who hated the young d' Eſpenſer; for the 
inſolence, cruelty, and avarice of that worth- 


leſs minion, had incurred the general odium 
of the nation. 
content was become ſo general, that the king 


In a word, the ſpirit of diſ- 


was deſerted by all his ancient nobility except 


2 * * 


This threat, ſo inti- 


he betrayed his truſt, 


the earls of Surry and Arundel, the former of 


whom was now in the north, guarding theScotch 
| marches, and the latter ſhared his maſter's for- 
tune, and was at laſt involved in his ruin. 


The king himſelf, was weak, indolent, diſ- 


their vaſſals; the earl of Leiceſter, brother to 
the late earl of Lancaſter, and other noble- 
men of his party, aſſembled their followers, 
and repaired. to her banners, with the 1 
expedition. 

A. D. 1326. Upon the firſt news of this] in. - 
vaſion, Edward iſſued a proclamation, -offer- 
ing a reward of one thouſand. pounds for 
Mortimer's head, and ordering bas ſubjects, 
toattack'and deſtroy the foreigners, b whom 
that traitor was attended. 

He. granted commiſſions to Robert de Wa- 
treville, to raiſe the forces of Hex; but 
and joining the prince, 
with the troops he could aſſemble, became 
one of the queen's moſt active partizans. 
Iſabella, co 110 cious of her own gullt, in order 
to . ingratiate herſelf with the public, diſ- 
patched circular letters 5 all the * 


and cities of the kingdom, declaring, that 
no injury, ſhould, be done tO any perſon, Ex- 
cept the two dE nſers, the chancellor Bal - 
dock, and their abettors; that ſhe was come 
to eaſe the people. of their burdens, aſſert 
the privileges of the church, and reform the 
adminiſtestios, it 
Alarmed at the effect of theſe proceedings, 
and determined to make one grand effort 
for the preſervation of his crown; Edward 
applied to the city for a body of forces, but 
the magiſtrates evaded his propoſal, by a ge- 
neral profeſſion of loyalty, and giving him to 
underſtand, that they could not act contrary 
to their privileges, in ſerving without the 
wall of the city, 2 a ſingle day, ſo 
that they might return by ſun· ſet. 
From this evaſive reply, Edward giving 
up all hopes of aſſiſtance from that quarter, 
repaired to Briſtol, in order to try the allegi - 
ance of the inhabitants. He committed his 
younger ſon, with his niece, the wife of the 
younger d' Eſpenſer, to the care of the biſhop 
of Exeter, who, together with the biſhops 
of London, and Wincheſter, had publiſhed, 
at St. Paul's the pope's bull of exommunicati- 
on, againſt all who ſhould preſume to invade 


the realm, or diſturb the peace of the kingdom 


But notwitſtanding this precaution, the 
populace ran to arms, ſeized the mayor, who 
was attached to the king, and compelled him 
to authorize their proceedings; they then 
bound themſelves, by an aſſociation, to kill 
and deſtroy all perſons, without any diſtincti- 
on or rank of circumſtances, who ſhould op- 
poſe t he 
of the city. 0 mY 
Thus reſolved, . they apprehended John 
Marſhall, who held an office under d'Eſ- 


penſer, put him to death, and plundered his 
effects. They rifled the houſe of the biſhop | 


of Exeter, who at that time was juſt return- 


ing from his ſeat in the country. Being in- 


formed of this riot, he proceeded towards 
St. Paul's, but was ſeized by the way, thrown 
from his horſe, and dragged to the great 
croſs in Cheapſide, where the enraged mob 


levered his head trom his: body. 


His nephew, with one of his attenc 
met the ſame fate; and the revolters ſent the 
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queen, or intrench on the liberties 


dants, 
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R . 
biſnop's head as a preſent to the queen. In 


the mean time, Iſabella marched to Walling- 
ford, and detached the earl of Kent, and John 
de Hainault, with a ſtrong body of troops, in 
purſuit of the king, who was obliged to em- 
bark at Briſtol, for Wales, where he hoped 
to aſſemble an army of his countrymen. 
The elder d' Eſpenſer remained with a few 
forces to defend the city and caſtle of Briſtol; 
but the citizens and garriſon were ſo infected 
with the prevailing ſpirit of diſcontent, that 
he was obliged to ſurrender in three days, at 
diſcretion. The queen, who had been joined 
at Glouceſter, by the lords Piercy and Wake, 
and other noblemen of the Welſh marches, 
no ſooner heard of the capture of that noble- 
man, than ſhe marched to Briſtol, in order to 
determine his fate. He was brought before 
Sir William Truſſel, whom ſhe appointed 
chief juſtice on this occaſion, who, in pre- 
{ſence of ſeveral earls and barons, charged 
Hugh d' Eſpenſer, with introducing a cuſtom 
of condemning people without trial, widening 
the breach between the king and his nobility, 
and adviſing the king to put the late earl of 
Lancaſter to death, without any cauſe aſſign- 
ed, or form of proceſs, and to confiſcate his 
— m n en gt: 
He was accordingly. condemned to be 
hanged for robbery, drawn for treaſon, and 
beheaded for invading the privileges of the 
people, and this ſentence was executed with 
the utmoſt rigour ; for the earl, who was now 
about ninety years of age, was hanged on 
the common gallows, his body cut to pieces, 
and given to-the dogs for food, and his head 
expoled at Winchefter. _ + 
Mean while, the unhappy monarch, at- 
tended by the younger d'Eſpenler, repaired 
to Caerfilly, in Glamorganſhire, where he 
ſummoned his military tenants of South Wales, 
to riſe in his defence. This ſummons pro- 
ducing no effect, he embarked for Ireland, 
but after having been toſſed about by contrary 
| winds, he was obliged to land privately at 
Swanſey, and take refuge in_ the. convent of 
Neath. fo. -- = | OY © 
Iſabella, who by this time had advanced 
with her army to Hereford, from thence de- 
tached the earl of Leiceſter, who now affumcd 
| © 
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Baldock, and Simon de Reding. 
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HISTORY: 


the title of Lancaſter, 7 
Welſh barons, to diſcover the — . ow 
and, if poſſible, to ſeize his This 
commiſſion they eaſily” executed, by beibirig 


the natives, who delivered Him be de an 
of his enemies, and he was ſeized on the || 


nineteenth of November, with Robert de 


in the caſtle 

of Llantreſſan, and Hugh d'E penſer was ap- 

prehended in a neighbouring wood. 
Edward was removed to Lidbury, and af- 


terwards to the caſtle: of Kenilworth; where || 


he remained all the winter, in the cuſtody of 
the earl of Lancaſter. 

Baldock, Reding, and N Eſpenſer, were 
removed to Hereford, where John Daniel, 
and Thomas de Muchedeure had already been 
beheaded, as friends to the king, who was 


now obliged to ſurrender the great ſeal to his 


{on, as guardian of the realm. 

Young d' Eſpenſer was arraigned before the 
ſame judges, who had condemned his father, 
and underwent the fame fate with uncommon 
reſolution. His head was ſent to London, 
where the citizens received it' with marks of 
brutal joy, and fixed it on the bridge; but 
his ſon Hugh, about nineteen years of age, 
defended himſelf ſo gallantly in the caſtle of 
Caerfilly, that he obtained an honourable ca- 
pitulation, by which he and his garri ſon, were 
ſecured in their perſons and effects. 

Arundel was beheaded, Robert de Baldock, 
the chancellor, was elaimed as an eccleſiaſtic; 
by the biſhop of Hereford, who conveyed 
him to his own houſe, near F "ſh. ſtreet-hill, in 
London, whence he was dragged by the bai- 
liffs and rabble, impriſoned in Newgate, 
where he died in great miſery, of the wounds 
and bruiſes he had received. No place, how- 
ever ſacred, was ſecure from the fury of 
the populace. 
to the chancellor, the earl of 
Arundel, and a company of merchants, called | 
the Bardi, who acted as bankers to Hugh 
d'Eſpenſer; Anthony d'Eſpagne, an opulent 
merchant, concerned in farming the duty on 
wine, was dragged to a place called No-mans- 


land, and there beheaded by the licentious 


mob. 
The houſes of John, lord n Sir 


They plundered the treaſure 


together with ſome | 


of "ENGLAND. 


4. P. 1327. 
William Cliff, and many 1 were plun- 
dered. The — courts 2 
call a conſiſtory for ſeveral months, nor the 


aldermen hold their huſtings; in ſhort; the 
| execution of juſtice was entirely - obſtructed, 


while the rabble of London, as well as che 
principal cities in the kingdom, committed 
every ſpecies of with equas wan- 
tonneſs and impuni 
J. D. 1927. T heſe violent rect ding 
calling aloud for redreſs, the prince ſummoned 
a parliament in the king's name, at Weſtmin- 
ſter, and on the day appointed, the houſe was 
ſurrounded by the populace, inveighing againſt 
the king nd his adherents ; the biſhop of 
Hereford having declared- aloud, that the 
queen could not again co-habit with Edward, 
without the moſt imminent danger of her life . 
put the queſtion to the parliament, whether 
they would have the father, or the ſon, for 
their king ? deſiring them to conſider the al- 
ternative, and give their anſwer next day in 
the afternoon. At the appointed meeting, 
the few adherents of the king, were ſo awed 
by the clamours without doors, and the power 
of the faction within, that they durſt not de- 
liver their ſentiments; and on repetition of 
the queſtion, it was reſolved, that young Ed- 
ward ſhould be raiſed to the throne. Accord- 
ingly,” the lords did homage to him; after 
| which he was conducted to Weſtminſter-hall, 
and preſented to the populace as their fove- 
reign ; the archbiſhop harangued the multi- 


. tude, on that maxim, which ſaith, The- 


voice of the people is the voice of God” 
and the biſhops of Wincheſter and Hereford, * 
held forth to the ſame purpoſe. e | 

When the tumult had a little ſubſided, 
young Edward was proclaimed king, and his 
inauguration ſolemnized with the uſual forma- 
lities. Some of the prelates refuſing to ſwear 
fealty, were forcibly conveyed by the populace 
to Guildhall, and there compelled, not only 
to take the oath, but ſolemnly promiſe to. 
defend and maintain the rights and. ee 
of the city of London. 

But though the prince had received the 
name, he could not aſſume the authority of 
king, while his father remained unimpeached; 


1 was therefore reſolved, to depoſe that un- 


fortunate 
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fortunate ' monarch. With this view, writs 
were iſſued for returning eight and forty mem- 
bers from North and South Wales, in order 
to ſtrengthen Mortimer's party. On the ſeſ- 
ſion, the biſhop of Wincheſter drew up fix 
articles of impeachment” againſt the king; 
importing his incapacity for government, as 
apparent from his being biaſſed by wicked 


miniſters, to his on diſhonour, and the pre- 


judice of his ſubjects; his purſuit of objects 
unworthy of his character, and neglect of the 
adminiſtration 3 his want of military capa- 
city, from which reſulted the loſs of Scot- 
land, together with the territories in Gaſcony 
and Ireland; his diſtreſſing the facred church, 
by. the proſecution and impriſonment of ec- 


clefiaſtics ; the tendency of his general con- 


duct, to the ruin of the kingdom; and final- 
ly, the propriety of his depoſition, evinced 
by the notorious evidences of the former al- 
leg . ]—]5r,m 30 Rt rb; | 
This impeachment being read in the pre- 
ſence of the prince, ſeated on the throne, 
it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould 
aſſume the ceins of government, and that 
Edward II. ſhould no longer be ſtiled king 
of England, but Edward of Caernaryon, the 
king's aber:: I”, 
When Iſabella was informed of this ſen- 


tence, ſhe had recourſe to the vileſt arts of 


diſſimulation, ſtraining tears, and even af- 
fecting to ſwoon at the news of her huſband's 
depolition ; and the young prince was tutored 
to declare, that he would not accept the crown 
without his father's conſent. . - of ; 

To juſtify their unwarrantable proceedings 
the parliament. deputed three biſhops, two 
earls, the ſame number of barons, abbots and 
Juſtices, with ſome repreſentatives of the 8 


ple, to go to Kenilworth, to acquaint the king | 


with their reſolution. 


The prelates viſited him before the reſt; 


and after many profeſſions of. regard and at- 
tachment, adviſed him voluntarily to reſign 
the crown, aſſuring him on compliance, of the 
moſt honourable treatment, and of the bad 
effects that would inevitably reſult from his 
refuſal, as the parliament were determined in 
that caſe, to ſet the crown upon the head of a 
ranger. : | 1 . 


3 


E TT... - * 31 


They then retired, in order to afford him 
leiſure to deliberate on the matter; and upon 
their arrival a ſecond time, the remembrance 


of his paſt miſconduct, and the terrible pro- 


ſpect of being tumbled from the ſubmit of 
power, to the depth of miſery, made ſo ſtrong 


an impreſſion on his mind, that he fell into a 


ſwoon,” from which he was recovered with 
much 9iffieulty. 


When he came to himſelf, ſenſible that it- 
was too late to argue or remonſtrate, he re- 


plied with ſuch a mournful tone and piteous 
countenance as affected the ſpectators, that he 
entirely ſubmitted to the will of his parlia- 
ment, aſſuring them at the ſame time of the 
grateful ſenſe he retained of the attachment 
and fidelity they expreſſed towards his ſon. 


The deputies having reported this tranſ- 


action to the parliament, the queen revived 
from her hypocritical dejection, and the prince 
agreed to his own etyation. Accordingly, the 
uſual proclamation of the new acceſſion, and 
the peace of the kingdom, was made through- 
out England; the prince was knighted by 
John de Haincourt, and crowned on Sunday 


the firſt of February, by Walter, archbiſhop: 


of Canterbury, in preſence of many prelates,, 
and the principal nobility of the kingdom. 


In'a few days after the coronation, a pe- 


tition was preſented to parliament, pray ing 
the repeal of all fentences of baniſhment, 
outlawries, fines, ranſoms or penalties; de- 
nounced againſt the Lancaſtrian faction, and 
the reſtoration of their forfeited eſtates. 


As the parliament was chiefly compoſed of 


the friends of the Lancaſtrian party, the pe- 


tition was readily granted, together with a 


general pardon for all offences, committed by. 


| the queen's adherents to the day of the coro-- 


nation. But the queen and Mortimer, not 
content with depriving this unhappy prince 
of his crown, baſely plotted againſt his life. 

They perceived that many perſons of influ- 
ence diſapproved of the king's depoſition, 
and dreaded the compaſſion of the Engliſh, 
winch generally kindles to a generous ardour, 


in behalf of helpleſs diſtreſs ; they foreſaw a 
reflux of affection towards the unfortunate 


ſon of a glorious and memorable father, and 


ſuſpected the effects of Lancaſter's diſpoſition, 


evinced | 
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evinced by the humanity with which he treated 


his royal priſoner. They therefore removed 
him from Kenilworth to Berkley-caſtie, in 
Glouceſterſhire, where he was committed to 
the care of Sir John Gurney, and John de 
Montravers, by whom he was alternately 

uarded. | | | 

The inhuman . wretches to whoſe cuſtody 
the unfortunate king was committed, treated 
him with every inſtance of indignity, cruelty, 
and barbarity, They hurried him about from 
one caſtle to another, in order to elude his 
friends endeavours for his releaſe; and har- 
raſſed him with every weight of grief they 
could poſſibly impoſe. 

Having thus eluded the reſearches, and 
defeated the attempts of his friends, they 
brought. him back to Berkley-caſtle, where 
they brutally put him to torture inconceiva- 
ble. The lenient treatment of the earl of Lan- 


caſter, had in ſome meaſure reconciled him 


to his ſituation, and this reſignation tending 
to the confirmation of his health, diſappoint- 


ed the views of his enemies, who, therefore, | 


directed his new keepers to harraſs him with 


ur RY of ENGLAND. AD. 1926. 


two keepers, to execute the horrid deed ; the 
villains,. having received the order, entered 
the kings apartment as he was ſleeping, and 
ordered the ruffians who attended them, to 
hold him faſt down to the bed, while they 
thruſt a red hot iron up his body, by ſuch a 
conveyance, as prevented any external marks 
of violence. N £ 
The cruel perpetrators of the accurſed de- 
ſign, willing to avoid ſuſpicion, and depend- 
ng on the precautions they had taken, expoſ- 
ed the body to the inſpection of the pub- 
lic; but though no wound or blemiſh ap- 
peared on the ſkin, the muſcles of his face 
were ſo diſtorted, as plainly to ſhew the ex- 
quiſite agonies he had undergone, and many 
people, at a great diſtance, heard the cries and 
groans he uttered, while under thefe inhuman 
tortures. | lH 
Nevertheleſs, the body was interred without 
farther enquiry in the abbey of St. Peter at 
Glouceſter; and the regicides, inſtead of pro- 
curing the. rewards they expected from their 
diabolicalcruelty, were obliged to conſult their 
own ſafety by flight. 8 


perpetual inſults. 1) Thus periſhed, in the forty- third year of his 


Horrid noiſes were continued to prevent or 
interrupt his natural reſt; he was forced to 


food; he was lodged in a cold damp turret, 
on a level with the battlements, which were 
covered with carrion that ſtifled him with its 
putrid ſtench; the wretched chamber in which | 
he lay was commonly overflowed with rain 
water, and he was ſubjected to perpetual in- 
ſults from the meaneſt varlets, who were en- 
couraged to treat him in that unworthy man- 
ner. 

The biſhop of Hereford, whoſe memory 
is branded as the deteſtable abettor of this 
more than brutal treatment of his fovereign, 
finding this method ineffectual, and appre- 
henſive of condign puniſhment, ſhould the 
truth reach the ears of young Edward, re- 
ſolved to anticipate ſuch diſcovery, by the 
immediate murder of the old king; for which 
he contrived a molt execrable expedient, that 
put an end to his life, in the night of the 
twenty firſt of September. 


age and twentieth of his reign, Edward II: 
king of England, a prince who was more 
anne, than wicked, and who fully atoned for 
the errors of his conduct, by the length and 
ſeverity of his ſufferings. 3 
He, as well as his father, poſſeſſed many 
perſonal accompliſhments, with that conjugal 
fidelity, to which he met with ſo ungrateful 
a return. But he was deſtitute of thoſe re- 
nowned qualities which rendered him the hero 
of his age, and ſunk as low in the eſteem of | 
the world, as he had raiſed himſelf in it by 
his matchleſs proweſs, and conſummate poli- 
cy. In ſhort, he was wholly diſqualified for 
the arduous taſk of government, being a flave 
to the moſt deſpicable of paſſions, a dupe 
to wicked and ambitious men, and uninflu- 
| enced by every noble and generous ſentiment. 
However, the puniſhments inflicted on him 


previous to his death, and the cruel manner 


in which it was cauſed, cannot but excite the 
averſion of every humane reader, againſt thoſe 


more than brutal wretches, who were the au- 


Accordingly, he ſent a commiſſion to his 


thors of them. 


EDWARD 
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ED WAR D III. ſurnamed of WIN DSO R. 191 
J. D. THE depoſition of the late king, He even ſent a bold defiance to the Eng- ; 4 1 
1327. . and elevation of the young liſh court, threatening an immediate invaſion -U 


prince, were not immediately of the northern counties, on Edward's refu- 
attended with thoſe advantages, which the) ſing to recognize his claim to the crown of 
people might probably expect. If they faw ||.Scotland : nor was he leſs peremptory in the 
themſelves delivered 0 the troubles that execution of his threat, by a party of troops 
diſturbed the former reign, they ſoon found*]} under the command of the earl of Murray 
that they fell into a ſtate equally uncomforta- || and lord Douglas. 
ble and perplexing. 4 It is difficult to determine, whether the 


As he was raiſed to the throne during his || young prince was more pleafed or provoked 
at the invaſion threatened his kingdom; pro- 


minority, the parliament appointed a council, 


conſiſting of five biſhops, three earls, and four 
barons to direct the affairs of the realm, and 
Henry, earl of Lancaſter, being reſtored to 
the dignity of high ſteward of England, was 
entruſted with the guardianſhip of the young 
prince. N | 


* 


The ſentences formerly denounced again 


Mortimer were now reverſed, on pretence of 


the illegality of his trial, and he was reſtored 
to his lands and honours, to which were like - 


wiſe added the eſtates of the earls of Arundel, 


and Winton, in North Wales. At the ſame 
time the queen obtained a grant of twenty 
thouſand pounds to pay her debts, and the 
ſame ſum as a yearly jointure, together with 
all the treaſures of the two d'Eſpenſers, the 
earl of Arundel, and the late chancellor. 
The French ſubje&s were all releaſed, and 
their effects reſtored; hoſtilities ceaſed in Gui- 
enne, and peace was*re-eftabliſhed between 
France and England. a 

The Scots, ever deſirous of taking advan- 
tage of the troubles of England, had made 


ſeveral hoſtile attempts, in conſequence of 


which, the council diſpatched an embaſly to 
Robert de Bruce, complaining of the infring- 
ment of the truce, and propoſing a final 
pacification. Bruce, inſtead of comply ing 
with the deſign of the deputies, plainly told 
them, he would not neglect ſo favourable an 
opportunity of diſtreſſing the enemies of his 
COUNTY 5d 1 8 


: 


| 


| 


> 


P 


voked he certainly was, as the enemy had no 
juſt cauſe of complaint, yet he was pleaſed at 
the approaching rupture of ſignalizing that 


valour by which he afterwards acquired ſuch 


renown. Having equipped a powerful ar- 


mament, he ſet out in the middle of July, 


in queſt of the Scottiſh army, which he ſup- 
poſed to be ſomewhere between Durham and 
Carliſle; but after the troops had undergone 
great fatigue in their rout, he could perceive 
no ſigns of the enemy, but the ſmoaking 
ruins of villages he had ſet on fire. At 
length, after ſtrict ſearch, and promiſe of 
conſiderable reward on diſcovery, he receiv- 
ed intelligence, from one of his officers, 
that they were encamped on the declivity of 
a hill, beyond the river Were. 3 

The king, cauſing his troops to take ſome 
refreſnment, immediately advanced againſt 
the enemy, whom he found drawn up in or- 
der of battle, on the declivity of the mountain; 
but the river was ſo full of ſtones, and the 
ſtream ſo rapid, that the Engliſh could not 


the Scots had no intention to come to the nor- 
thern bank. . © | 

Thus ſituated, both armies remained in- 
active for three fucceſſive days, and the king, 


| who occupied the north fide of the river, ho- 


ped he ſhould be able to reduce them by fa- 
mine, having received intimation, that their 
proviſions were entirely expended. 


als without the moſt imminent danger, and 
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' Nor would he have been diſappointed in 


agitation, the Engliſh and Scottiſh commiſ. i 
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his expectation, had not the enemy retired at 


midnight, and encamped on the brow of ano- 
ther hill, flanked by a wood. The Engliſn 
were no ſooner informed of their retreat, than 

they followed them, ſtill keeping on the north 


ſide of the river, and poſted themſelves on 
another mountain, oppoſite to that which the 
Scots poſſeſſed. | 

While they lay in this poſition, the lord 
Douglas paſſed the river with. a party of two 
hundred horſe, and entering the Engliſh 
camp in the night, advanced as far as the 
royal tent, with a deſign to ſurprize and carry 
off the king; but the chaplain and chamber- 
lain alarming the guards, Douglas was im- 
mediately ſurrounded, and eſcaped with much 
difficulty, by cutting himſelf a paſſage through 
thoſe who oppoſed his retreat. | 

Soon after, the Scots retiring in the d-ad 
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ſioners began their conferences at Newcaſtle, 


and as both parties were favourably diſpoſed, 


the articles werę adjuſted with equal eaſe and 
expedition. Mortimer, who engroſſed the 
ſole direction of public affairs, and had ap- 
pointed his on partizans commiſſioners on this 
occaſion, was extremely deſirous of ſecurin 

the friendſhip of Scotland, where he might 


find a ſafe retreat, in caſe he ſhould be pro- 


ſecuted like former favourites, an event he 
had great reaſon to apprehend, from the hatred 
wha Engliſh nation; he had already incur- 
red. ys TE) a 

On the other hand, Robert de Bruce was 
now in the decline of life, and very ſollicitous 
of leaving his ſon, who was only in the eighth 


| year of his age, in peace and harmony with 


his neighbours, eſpecially as Do 
| whoſe valour and fidelity he chiefly relied, had 


of night under covert of a wood, conti- | 
nued their march towards Carliſle with ſuch 


diſpatch, that they reached their own country, 
before the Engliſh could overtake them. 


uglas, on 


engaged to proceed on a cruſade; beſides, 
the principal nobility were deſirous of effect. 


| ing an accommodation, by which they would 
be reſtored to their poſſeſſions in Scotland. 


The young king was greatly chagrined to 


be thus baffled in his firſt campaign, but as 
he knew it would be in vain to purſue the 


Such being the ſtate of the caſe on both 


| ſides, a treaty was concluded on ſuch terms, 
| as Bruce, at any other juncture, could never 


| 


enemy, he retired to. York, and there diſ- 


banded the greateſt part of his forces. He 
no ſooner returned from this expedition, than 


he received the news of his father's death, 
with which he ſeemed to be very deeply af- 
tected. | | 

A parliament had been called at Lincoln, 
to obtain a ſupply for the proſecution of the 
Scottiſh war, and defraying the expences of 
the king's marriage with Philippa, ſecond 
daughter of William, count of Holland and 
Hainault. This princeſs arrived in England 
about the beginning of December, with a very 


| ſpendid retinue. As ſhe approached London, 


ſthe was met by the mayor and aldermen in 
their formalities, who expreſſed their regard 
in a preſent of plate, and ſhe was received in 
the city by a ſolemn proceſſion of the clergy. 
Thence ſhe ſet out for York, where the king 
then reſided, and the nuptials were folemnized 
with great magnificence. i 


A. D. 1328. While theſe things were in 


| 
| 
| 


dom; that Edward ſhould uſe his intereſt 


have obtained, after a ſeries of ſucceſs. It 
was ſtipulated, that the kingdom of Scotland 
ſhould remain for ever divided from England, 
by the ſame marches that diſtinguiſhed it in 
the reign of Alexander III. that Edward 
would for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
releaſe Robert Bruce from all obligations, 
conventions and agreements, made with any 
of his predeceſſors, touching the ſubjection of 
that kingdom, and declare all charters, deeds. 
and inſtruments, relative thereto, null and 
void; that Robert Bruce ſhould be acknow- 
ledged lawful ſovereign of that independent 
kingdom; and that Edward's eldeſt ſiſter, 
Jane, ſhould be married to David, prince of 

Scotland; that Robert ſhould pay thirty thou- 
ſand marks to the king of England, as an in- 
demnification for the damage his ſubjects ſul- 
tained from the Scots in their late irruptions; 
that the ſubjects of both crowns ſhould be 
reſtored to their legal properties in each king- 


with 
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— 
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' A. D. 1328. | 
. with the pope, to remove the ſentence of ex- 
communication and interdict, denounced a- 
gainſt the king and ſubjects of Scotland; and 
that he ſhould reſtore to Robert, the regalia 
end records of his realm, which had been car- 


ried away by Edward I. together. with the | 


original roll of homage, by which John Ba- 
lol, and the freeholders of Scotland, recog- 
nized the ſuperiority of the Engliſh mo- 

narch. | bg 6! 452 PER 
The 2 inveighed bitterly againſt the 
commiſſioners who had thus betrayed the ho- 
nour and intereſt of their country, nor can 
it be ſuppoſed that Edward, whoſe courage 
and ambition exceeded his years, would have 
aſſented to it, had not his mother and Morti- 
mer found means to turn his attention to'ob- 
jects that flattered him with the hopes of 
greater glory and more important advantages. 
They perſuaded him, that he was the 
ſumptive heir ro the crown of France, which 
was now vacant by the death of Charles the 
Fair, without male iſſue. The pleaſing proſ- 
pect of uniting two 
own' perſon, diverted his attention from the 
reduction of Scotland, and fixed it wholly on 
the deſired union, if it fhould appear that the 
queen of France, who was pregnant at her 
huſbants death, ſhould be delfvered' of a 


female child. Thus blinded by his own am- 


bition, and the artful inſinuations of Iſabella 
and Mortimer, he granted powers of procura- 
tion to the biſnops of Worceſter and Lincoln, 
to maintain his right to the crown of France, 
notwithſtanding the claim of Philip de Valois, 


ſon of C harles de Valois, brother to P hilip 


the Fair. 
Mortimer, by his haughty and arrogant 
behaviour, had incurred a general odium ; 


n-twithſtanding which, though the members 


were ſummoned to hold a parliament at Sa- 
liſbury unarmed, he inſolently repaired thither 
with a ſtrong body of armed followers. 

The earl of Lancaſter, and other noble- 
men, being informed of this circumſtance on 


their way, began ro ſuſpect the deſigns of 


that wicked miniſter, and therefore proceeded 


no farther than Wincheſter; and it ſoon ap- 


peared that their ſuſpicions were too well 
founded; for while the other members aſſem- 
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erful kingdoms in his 
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bled in parliament, and were deliberating onthe 
affairs of the nation, Mortimer, with a party 
of armed men, broke open the doors, and 
threatened them with death, if they preſumed 


to ſpeak, or act, in any thing contrary to his 
inchnation. Enraged, and terrified at this 


inſult, they withdrew, without coming to an 
reſolution ; and the noblemen at Wincheſter; 


thought it neceſſary to retire, beyond the 
reach of ſuch an inſolent tyrant, who had eveli 
reſſed the king to march againſt them in an 
ſtile manner. Who | 
Such was the concluſion of this parliament, 


in which Mortimer ruled with deſpotic ſway, 


by virtue of the aſcendancy he had gained over 


the queen-mother and her ſon, who acted al- 


together by his direction. : 
offices of truſt and profit on his creatures, 


He beſtowed all 


and ſquandered his maſter's treaſure on the 


gratification of his vanity, which was equal to 
that of Gaveſton. . 

He affected the like pomp and parade of 
tournament with that unhappy favourite; en- 
tertained the king with a more than royal 
ſplendor, and diſplayed a conſummate pride 


and matchleſs ambition; nay, ſo great was 


his influence with his maſter, that he prevent- 


ed the earl of Lancaſter himſelf, who had been 


"—_— 


entruſted with the care of his perſon, from 


conferring with him on the affairs of the 

nation. e 
This arrogant behaviour ſo incenſed that 

nobleman, and many others of the firſt rank 


9 


in the kingdom, that they determined to con- 
cert meaſures for their own ſafety, as well as 
chaſtizing the unparalelled inſolence of the 


odious minion. With this view, it was agreed 
to charge him with the murder of the late 
king, and a treaſonable correſpondence with 


the enemy, in conſequence of which, the Scots 


had effected their! 


were ſoon joined by the earls of Norfolk and. 
Kent, the lords Wake, Audely, and other” 


4 
5 
f 


\ 


i 


, 


retreat from England. 
The new archbiſhop of Canterbury, toge- 


|| ther with the prelates of London and Welt. 


minſter, embarked in this affociation, and 


barons of diſtinftion. . © 
A. D. 1329. Theſe points being ſettled, 
they held a general meeting atSt, Paul's, where 


they laid down divers ordinances for the good 
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of the kingdom, and deputed the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and 
the earls of Kent and Mareſchal, to ſollicit 

the king's aſſent to their propoſal. But the 

two latter were detached from the party, by 
the allurements of the court, and the prelate 
endeavoured to effect a peace on the belt terms 
they could procure for their confederates. 

In the mean time, Mortimer, apprized of 
the intention of the barons, had raiſed an army, 
{urprized Leiceſter, and ravaged-the lands of 
the earl of Lancaſter, and that nobleman col- 
lected his forces, with which he advanced as 
far as Bedford, againſt the aggreſſor. The 

court dreaded an inſurrection of the commons, 
in favour of Lancaſter, who had acquired 
great popularity, and the city of London had 
already eſpouſed his cauſe. 

It was therefore agreed, that all grievances 
ſhould be redreſſed, and all errors in the ad- 

miniſtration corrected, in the next parliament, 
which, however, the king found an excuſe to 
poſtpone. He had been ſummoned by Philip 
de Valois, king of France, to do homage for 
the dominions he held from that crown. Ac- 
cordingly, he ſailed from Doyer in May, and 
having done homage to the French king at 

Amiens, returned to England in June. 


While Edward was thus engaged on the 


continent, Robert de Bruce died of a leproſy, 
after having governed the kingdom of Scot- 
land for the ipace of twenty years, with equal 
glory and wildom. 


A. D. 1330. The whole nation now bowed. 


before the imperious Mortimer; not one of 
the barons daring to diſpute his. will, except 
the earl of Kent, . whom, on that account, he 
determined to take off, and accordingly, im- 
peached him of high treaſon, before the par- 
lament, where none but his own creatures at- 
tended, who, therefore, condemned that no- 
bleman to loft his head. 
' Purſuant to this unjuſt ſentence, the noble 
and patnotic earl was brought to the ſcaffold; 
but he was ſo univerſally beloved, that the 
common executioner refuſed to perform his 
office, nor could any one be found to ſupply 
dis place, til towards the evening, when the 
ſentence was executed by a felon from the 


Marſhalſea, who, as a reward for his ſervice, 
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of ENGLAND. A. D. 1330. 
received a free pardon for the crimes he had. 
committec. „ AE 1 DG LAND, 
The king expreſſed great concern for his 
\ uncle's death, and ordered his body to be in- 
terred in the Dominican convent,' at Win- 
cheſter. At the ſame time, ſeveral other no- 
blemen were proſecuted, for treaſonable de- 
ſigns, in order to intimidate the opponents of 
Mortimer, and gratify his avarice, with for- 
feited eſtates, fines, and ranſoms; but though 
| theſe iniquitous proceedings were ſuffered = 
a ſhort time, they at length involved the mi- 
nion in deſerved perdition.> _ I: 
On the fifteenth of June the queen was de- 
livered at Woodſtock, of her eldeſt ſon, 
who was called Edward, and lived to acquire 
| te renown, under the name of the Black. 
rince. This event filled the nation. with 
joy, and was productive of a. happy. turn in 
the adminiſtration of affairs. The king, ha- 
ving now attained to the age of eighteen years, 
and honour of being, a Taker, {corned the. 
direction of a tutor. SOME; © SLY 
He beheld with juſt indignation, the pride, 
arr ce, and avarice of Mortimer, who 
treated his nobility, and even his own perſon,. 
with the moſt intolerable contempt ; he ob- 
ſerved. with equal ſhame and ſorrow, the ſcan- 
dalous familiarity that ſubſiſted between. his. 
mother and this minion, and therefore deter- 
' mined to free himſelf from a ſubjection to 
this inſolent upſtart. This reverſe of affection, 
was noſoonerknown, than thoſe who had acceſs 
to his majeſty, vied with each other, in di- 
vulging the particulars of his abandoned life, 
and arbitrary proceedings. They repreſented 
the murder of the late king, and the death 
of the earl of Kent, as the partial execution 
of a ſcheme he had formed to. deſtroy the. 
whole royal family, and Edward believed he 
had every thing to fear, from a miſcreant, 
who had brought both his father and uncle to- 
an untimely end. Though ſenſible of the dif- 
' ficulties that would attend any attempt to de- 
| prive Mortimer of his power, he was deter- 
| mined to undertake it,, and accordingly ad- 
| mitted lord Montacute into his confidence. 


This nobleman imparted the deſign to other 
barons, all of whom concurred, in adviſing 
| to apprehend Mortimer, during the ſeſſion of 
| eG parliament, . 
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parliament, ſummoned to meet about Mi- ſultation, and took him priſoner, after killing 


- 
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chaelmas, at Nottingham. The king intend- Sir Hugh de Turplington, and Richard de 


ed to ſecure the caſtle of that place, but the 


queen and Mortimer anticipated his deſign, defence. 


by going thither before him, and taking up 
their reſidence in the fortreſs, ſo that on the 
arrival of the king, there was no room for his 
retinue, though he was himſelf admitted with 
three or four domeſtics.  _ 55 
Faving received private intelligence of 
the deſigns of his enemies; Mortimer reſolved 
to defeat their projects by ſeizing their per- 
ſons. In the mean time, the conſpirators were 


lodged about a mile from the town, where | 


they had opportunity of conſulting about the 
execution of their ſcheme, which was judged 
impracticable at that time, without the con- 
currence of Sir William Eland, governor of 
the caſtle. | „ ä 
Accordingly, he was let into the ſecret by 
lord Montacute, and found zealous for the 
king's ſervice, but could not admit them in- 
to the fortreſs, the queen having ordered all 
the locks to be altered, and the keys to be 
carried every night into her appartment. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he projected another expedient, 
which as effectually ſubſerved their purpoſe. 
On the Weſtern. ſide of the caſtle, was an 
old cavern the mouth of a ſubterraneous 
paſſage, that led into the caſtle, through 
which he engaged to conduct them to Morti - 


mer's chamber. 


The propoſal was embraced with the utmoſt 


eagerneſs, and meaſures immediately concert- 
ed for carrying it into execution. The lords 
Montacute, Molins, Uffond, Stafford and 
Clinton, with Sir John Nevil, of Hornby, 
Sir Humphrey, Sir Edward, and Sir William 
de Bohun, were ſelected for the enterprize. 
Theſe, and Sir William Eland, took horſe, 
and left Nottingham in the afternoon, ſo that 
Mortimer imagined they were fled to avoid 
ris reſentment, but they returned about mid- 
night, and entering the dark paſſage, which 
to this day is known by the name of Morti- 


| 


1 
b 
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mer's hole, reached the chief turret of the 


caſtle,. whence they proceeded to the cham- 
ber 1 to the queen's apartment, where 
they found Mortimer, with the biſhop of Lin- 
coln;. and others of. his party, in cloſe con- 
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bitrary fines on the military tenants of, the 
crown, for diſpenſing with their ſervice in tho 


{5 
Sa 


Monmouth, who drew their ſwords in his 


The queen ſtarted at the noiſe, and ſuſ- 
pecting the deſign of their coming, called a- 
oud in the French language, to Edward, 
whom ſhe ſuppoſed to be at the head of the 
party, “ Fair fon, Fair ſon ! have pity on the 
gentle Mortimer,” Her entreaties being 
diſregarded, ſhe ruſhed into the room among 
the conſpirators, and earneſtly beſought them, 
to do no injury to his perſon, for he was a. 
worthy knight, her dear friend and well be- 
loved couſin. As Ie 
This affair was conducted with ſuch ama-- 
png ſecrecy and diſpatch, as-to prevent the. 
enſuing morning, when the royaliſts appre- - 
hended two of Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral; 
of his adherents, who were lodged in the caſtle. . 
All the priſoners were committed to the Tow-- 


er of. London; and the king immediately iſ- 
ſued a-proclamation, ſignifying, that he had 
taken the reins of government into his own 
hands, and would redreſs the grievances 'of-: 
the peop e | 


le. | | ; 
Three days after, he went to Leiceſter, 
where he diſperſed. writs for calling a parlia- 
| ore and all perſons were 

invited, to come and lay their complaints be- 


fore this aſſembly, in- order. to obtain redreſs. 


This parliament was no ſooger convened, 
than an impeachment was preferred againſt 


Mortimer and his adherents. He was accuſed 


of ſetting the | eee at variance with. 
her huſband ; of procuring exorbitant grants, 
to the prejudice of the royal revenue; of em 


bezzling the king's jewels and treaſures ; of 


conſpiring to deſtroy his - majeſty's beſt 

friends; of obtaining pardon for two hundred 

Iriſhmen, who had rdered 

the king's liege ſubjects; of extorting ſoldiers . 

from the knights of ſhires, and of laying ar- - 
I 


1 


war of Guienne; of aſſuming the regal power, 


and uſurping the adminiſtration 3 of inſulting 


he prelates, aſſembled in the parliament at : | 
li barys of perſuading the king to march 7, 


„ 


ſuſpicion of the towns- people, till the? 


ely murdered many of 


the ; 


in an hoſtile manner, againſt the earl of Lan- 
caſter, and other-peers, who had tarried -4 
Wincheſter; of impoſing exceſſive- fines on 
that nobleman, and others, contrary. to the 
capitulation of Bedford; of trench 
contriving the death of the earl of Kent; and 
removing the late king from Kenilworth, to 
Berkly-caſtle, where he was inhumanly mur- 
dered by his accomplices. Theſe facts were 
ſo kak Neg that without examining witneſ- 
ies, or hearing his defence, he was voted 
| guilty of high treaſon, and condemned to be 
| | - hanged, drawn, and quartered ; and this ſen- 
tence was executed, at a place called Elmes, 
about a mile from London, where his body 
hung two days on the common gibbet. 
Simon de Bereford underwent the ſame fate; 
and the like ſentence was paſſed on Montra- 
vers, Deverel, Gournay, Ogle, and Bayons, 
ho had been concerned in the murder of the 
late king, but they had found means to make 
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amuſed with evaſive replies, inferred the Scots 
reſolution of. maintaining the lands they had 
uſurped. Nor was this the only cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt them; they had ſeized the town 
of Upſetlington, which, though ſituated on 


4 


the biſhopric of n | 

The king, indeed ready to embrace any 
pretence for violatiig à teaty, which he con- 
ſidered as diſgraceful to the crown, and ſub- 
verſive of his right to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
land, and therefore determined to renew hoſ- 
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| tilities, at the expiration of four years, a term 


he was bound on oath to preſerve inviolate. 
But the Engliſh nobility, impatient of being 


excluded from their right, proſecuted their 


claim; and with this view, applied to Ed- 
death, had been left a minor and priſoner in 
England. This application was very agree- 
able to the enterprizing Baliol, who conſider- 


13548 their eſcape to the continent. | LEA 
14 The noblemen and others, who had aſſiſted 
in ſeizing Mortimer, were rewarded, the at- 
1 tainder of the earl of Kent reverſed, and 
1 Richard earl of Arundel, reſtored to the ho- 

| nours and poſſeſſions of his father. 
queen dowager was ſtripped : of her eſtates, 
and reduced to an 


cile of government in-Irela nd, In order to 
deliver the kingdom from the annoyance of 
robbers and banditti, that infeſted divers 
parts, tournaments were prohibited, as they 
turniſhed perſons with a pretence for ap- 
pearing in arms, and every precaution was 
uſed to promote and ſecure the 
quillity of the nation. 

A. D. 1332. As it had been 
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7117588 "the late treaty. concluded with Bruce, that 
1 mutual reſtoration ſhould be made of poſſeſſi- 
1 ons both ontthe ſide of the Engliſh. and Scots, 
and many of the former had been debarred 
1 the benefit of that article, Edward employed 
3'% his good offices with: the regency, of Scotland, 


in favour of thoſe noblemen, and being ſtill; 
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The 


T annuity of four thouſand 
1 pounds. n | TEE 
1 A. D. 1331. Some wholeſome regulations 
1 were now made for the preſervation of the 
"THF ace, the management of the revenue, and itte 
3 


general tran- || 


ed this as a favourable opportunity ef reco- 
vering his father's. crown. The barons, ac- 
cordingly, prepared for the expedition, and 
' embarking their forces at Ravenſpur, uv 


ginning of Auguſt. Sir Alexander Seyton, 
at the head the Fifeſhire militia, endea- 
voured to oppoſe their landing, but was rout- 
ed and ſlain, with nine hundred of his fol- 
lowers. WC 
Baliol, advancing to Dumferling, found a 


mongſt thoſe: who joined his banner in Scot- 
| land. He then proceeded. to. Gladſmuir, 
where Donald, earl of Marre, the new re- 
gent, was encamped at the head of a. nume- 


- 


I his party, truſting to the great 
of their numbers, and the depth of the river, 
lay in the moſt ſecure and careleſs manner, 
a circumſtance which induced Balol to ford 
the river, at a place called Duplin. Having 
performed this in the night, he attacked the 
enemy with ſuch impetuoſity, 
routed before the morning. The earl of 


oppoſe the paſſage of the Engliſh. 


2 
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Marre, who lay with the main army at ſyn 
| | 1 0 Wh | | | 5 c m Es 


the northern fide of the F weed, belonged to 


ward, fon of John Baliol, who at his tather's 


{ Yorkſhire, landed at Kinghorn, in the be- 


magazine of arms, which he diſtributed a- 


' rous army, while an advanced guard poſted 
| themſelves on the other ſide of the river, to 


ſuperiority 


that. they. were 


* 
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mules diſtance, propo ofed es redute tie — 3 tefiſtancæ, and Bale! was ek 11 

liſh by famine ; but If Robert earl of Carrie Scotland, at Scone, in the month of 9 
natazally headſtrong and im} etuous, treated tember. A truce was alſo concluded with the 
al'as the effect of treachery and Bruſian party, till the enſuing Candlemas, 


this propoſ. 
eowardice; in conſequence of which, theſe while the youtig David Bruce, with his af- 
' faticed'queen,, repaired to France, and were 


ferocious chiefs ruſhed forward againſt the | 
enemy, wih the utmoſt pret ipitationg While * 3 2 by Phibp. 
their followers ran after 12 great diſ- B. 1 333: Edward, apprized of this 


order. Such, therefore, was che Longe of | hath, ed a parliament at York, in 
this attack,; that when they catne to the nar- || order to deliberate on meaſures neceſfary to. 


row: paſſage; men and horſes tumbled oyer || be purſued at this critical juncture; but no- 
one another, and lay an eaſy prey to the ene- || thing was concluded in that aſſembly. Before 


leaders were ſlain, together with Alan, earl of || Roxburg, with Baliol, who did homage for 
Montreith, © Cain -cart-of” Athol, the the Kingdom of. Scotland, aſſigned the town, 
lords Neile and Alexander — Robert, l 2 i ſhire of Berwick, in part of two 
lord Keith, a great number of Knights - and | Bs, to be paid annually, to the 
gentlemen, and above twelve thouſand fol. ngland ; to affiſt him in his wars 
cw whereas the Toſs or .the Engliſh” was f Kg 4 crit number of troops; and to 


very inconſiderable. "OY | A/ l fiſter Jane, provided her conſent 
Baliol, Auſhed with this victory: proce | could be obtained, and her contract with Da- 
to Perth, which he entered without Op oftion | 545d Bruce annulled. 


fions; employed Ins Wow er 18 8 the || the care of Duncan, earl of F ite, and directed 
fortifications: The babe of this recau- His march towards i; Por ith and was attack 


and finding it -ftored with Peng 0 Prövi⸗ | " Bakol,. after his erohation, left Perth to 
tion ſoon appeared, for it ous ſcarcely ext. ed in his rout by Andrew Murray, whom he 


cuted, when he found himfelf befieged by || defeated and took priſoner. Confiding in the 


Patrick, cat of Dunbar,” and © Archibald || ſfabmiſfion of the Kin dom, and the truce that 


ber of hardy . on the border, and AS | troops, and fepaired to Annan, where he pro 
they were too lat if the ita r of | poſed to held his parliament. _ 
Gladſmuir; now derer feed to block p "the | | 


victor, and reduce him by famine. determmed to ſeize this opportunity of ſur- 


In order td accompliſfi this defign with the || prizing him and his attendants, and executed 


greater diſpateh, they ſent orders to one John E Project with ſuch ſecrecy and diſpatch, 
Crabbe,' # Flemiſh failor, whom they had en- || that Baliol had hardly time to mount a horſe, 
gaged in theif ſervice, and Who lay at Berwick without bridle or ſaddle, on which he made 
with ten ſhips well manned and armed, to de- | his eſcape to Carliſle, with great difficulty, 
ſtroy the Engliſh ſquadron which rode at the | ' while his followers fell into the hands of the 
| 


mouth of the Tay, for convenience of fup- enemy, and his own. brother Henry loſt his 
plying the army with proviſions. ''Ctabbe || life, Ar having atchieved miracles of ya- 

attacked thein'with great wry, but met with || Jour in attempting to effect a retreat. 

fuch 4 warm reception, that inſtead of demo- The. Scots, güed with this ſucceſs, and 


Hſhing the enemy, alt his ow veſſels were tempted by the proſpect of plunder, made 


either burnt or taken; and the [Scottiſh ge- an inroad into Cumberland, Which they ra- 
28 finding their ſcheme abortive,” retired | vaged without the leaſt oxpaſitien, and this 


„The general, amazed ar the ſucceſs 
of RE, gilt ae and difpirired by- their | it the treaty, and eſpouſing the intereſt 
late BET declined all thoughts of £ future of Edward Baliol. 


17 


7 


my who made a terrible RAE "Both the || chis meeting, the 4 had an interview at 


Douglas, who had raiſed a confiderable num- | hack been concluded, he had diſmiſſed his 


The Bruſian party, regardleſs of the truce, 


from the NN and Aiſtniffed their forces. „edlen of the truce furhiſned the king of 
| England with a plauſible pretence for renoun-, | 
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Hoſtilities were now commenced on both 
ſides, and frequent ſkirmiſhes enſued, in one 


mean time, Edward appointed a rendezvous 
of his army at Newcaft afth 

he marched in the beginning of May, to in- 
veſt Berwick, and ' accordingly, began the 
ſiege without delay. The frontier was well 
ſupplied with ſtores, and furniſhed with a 
ſtrong garriſon, under the command of Sir 
William Keith, governor of the town, and 


Patrick Dunbar, earl of Marche, gu ardian, | 


of the caſtle. . 

Theſe noblemen ſuſtained the aſſaults with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that Edward, after ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful attacks, reſolved to convert the 
ſiege into a blockade, and reduce them by 
famine, and advance in the mean time into 
the Heart of Scotland, in hopes of forcing 
the guardian to a general engagement. 
Leaving, therefore, the direction of the 
ſiege to Baliol, he penetrated as far as Edin- 
burgh, without any other interruption, than 
that of being harraſſed in his march, by 
ſtragling parties, Archibald Douglas, the new 


regent, prudently declining a deciſive battle. 


Having reduced the caſtles of Edinburgh 
and Blackneſs, he returned to Berwick, and 
reſumed the fiege with freſh vigour z nor 
could he be deterred from his purpoſe, though 
Douglas marched into England and inveſted 
the very caſtle in which the queen reſided. 
Edward, who knew the place was well forti- 
fied, and the Scots deſtitute of every. imple- 
ment for carrying on a ſiege, conſidered the 
attempt as an artifice to draw hinz from Ber- 
wick, which he was determined to reduce at 
all events. The Scots made a gallant defence, 
till the greater part of their fortifications were 
demoliſhed, when they demanded a truce for 
five days, on condition of ſurrender if not 
relieved before the expiration of that term. 

Sir William de Keith, having obtained a 
fafe conduct, repaired to Banborough, and 


entreated Douglas to march to the relief of 


Berwick. Douglas, accordingly, arrived at 


Bothville, near Halidowne-hill, on the nine- 
ll 


teenth of ] uly, and drew up his forces in four 


e upon Tyne; whence | 


| 


| 
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bility of Scotland. 
of which, Sir William Douglas was defeated 


and taken by Sir Anthony Lacey. In the of the hill, divided into. as many battalions; 
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diviſtons; commanded” by the; Principal 0. 


The Engliſh were ranged u upon che dec 


and their wings flanked with archers. In this 
poſture, Ed Ward waited the attack of the 


enemy, who began to aſcend the hill with 
great intrepidity, but met with ſuch a recep- 
tion as ſoon checked their career. They were 


terribly galled by the arrows of; che Engliſh, 
greatly incommoded by the huge ſtones that 


rolled down upon them, and their general 


| 8 killed by. a, ſpear, they fell into- dif- 
order and conſternation. - ,. 


The king of England, ſeeing ſo favourable 


an opportunity, ordered John, lord Darcy, 
to charge them in the flank, with a body of 
light armed troops from Ireland, wha he 
| honſelf attacked mem in the front, with a 


choice brigade of men at arms, and archers 
on horſeback. The men at arms in the Scot- 


tiſh army had diſmounted to begin the attack, 


by which means, being incapable. either of 


making reſiſtance, _ or having . 19691 to 


flight, 1 55 were ſurrounded on all * hade, 
and a horrible carnage enſued. | 
Amidſt the contradictory accounts ; of va- 


rious authors, the exact number of the lain 


r 


n 4 


cannot be determined; but according to the 
moſt moderate computation, they may be 
ſuppoſed to have amounted to between ten 
and fifteen thouſand men, among whom was 
the greateſt part of their principal nobility. 

This ſignal victory was obtained with a very 


inconſiderable loſs on the part of the Engliſh, 


and the town and caſtle of Berwick e 
ed next day according to agreement. 

Edward executed all the articles of the capi- 
tulation with great punctuality; the Scottiſh 
inhabitants had time granted them to remove 


their effects, and thoſe were permitted to ſtay 
who were diſpoſed to take the oaths to the 
Engliſh: government. Patrick Dunbar en- 


tered into Edward's ſervice, and, in con- 


junction with Henry, lord Piercy, was en- 


truſted with the guardianſhip of Lothian and 
Galloway. The town of Berwick was an- 
nexed to the crown of England; and Edward, 
leavin wg 3 a PORTION army "ith Baliol to 
complete 
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maſter of the whole king 
caſtles of Dunbritton, Urquhart, and two 

or three others that were deemed impregna- 

ble. : ll tes i nie | 

| He then ſummoned a parliament to meet 
at Edinburgh,” where the charters of h 

to the king of England, ſubcribed by Baliol, 


were ſolemnly confirmed; David earl of Athol, | 
the lords Beaumont and Talbot, were put in | 


poſſeſſion of the eſtates they claimed in Scot- 
land; Henry de Piercy was gratified with the 


caſtle of Lochmaban, which belonged to the | 

— to other 
expence of Scottiſh | 
proprietors. It is' not to be ſup ſed, that 


earl of Murray, and grants were n 
Engliſh noblemen, at the 


Baliol, after ſuch imprudent meaſures, could 
long maintain his footing in Scotland. Thoſe 
who had been depriv 


at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure. 
Nor were theſe the only inſtances of his miſ- 
conduct; he diſoblig 
who had been the firſt author and chief ſup- 


earldom of Bucan, which he claimed in right 
of his wife, in favour of Alexander Mow- 


bray, who had ſome pretenſions to a part of 


the inheritance. | 
A. D. 1334. Though Baliol ſoon perceived 
his error, he could not repair the miſchiefs he 


had done, nor re-unite his friends and adhe- - 


rents, who were already diſperſed. Some of 


the prelates and noblemen of the party had 


retired into France, and ſollicited ſuccours 
from Philip, who, accordingly, ſent a body of 
troops to aſſiſt them againſt Baliol, by which 


means they reduced all the northern parts of 


A. D. 1335. In this ſituation of affairs, | 


the Ling ordered his military tenants to meet 
him early in 
ſent an army to the aſſiſtance of Baliol; who, 


thus re-inforced, over-ran all the weſtern 
parts of Scotland. 17 
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— 


in the ſpring, and in the mean time 


der, and made a conſiderable 
except the 


N 
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As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, king 


to E A Edward entered Scotland on the eaſtern bor- 
Edward Baliol, lr made himſelf 


ſs without 
meeting with the leaſt oppoſition; but in his 
return, was informed of the defection of Pa- 


trick Dunbar, who had formally renounced 
This revolt would doubtleſs 
ge of his caſtle, 


his allegiance. 
have been attended with the fie 
had not hoſtilities been ſuſpended by the ar- 
rival of ambaſſadors from France, ſent to 
mediate a peace between the Scots and Eng- 


'Iiſh. A ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed on 
till Midſummer, but the terms of accommo- 


dation propoſed by the ambaſſadors, were re- 
jected by Edward, who determined to re- 


duce the Scots to abſolute ſubmiſſion. 


Having aſſembled his army by the middle 


of July, and divided it into twe parts, he 


ſent one of them to invade Scotland by the 


way of. Berwick, while he himſelf, at the 
of their eſtates be- | 
came his implacable enemies, and the nation in 
728 deſpiſed and deteſted a prince, who | 


head of the other, paſſed the borders on the 


ſide of Carliſle and advanced into the enemy's 


country. The former were met by a party of 


ſo ſcandalouſly reſigned that freedom and in- Scots, commanded by the earl of Marche, 


dependence, which they had long maintained | 


and Sir William Douglaſs, and a very obſti- 
nate engagement enſued, in which their army 


| was routed with conſiderable ſlaughter. ' This 
ged the lord Beaumont, 


defeat fo intimidated the Bruſian party, that 


| they determined to apply to the Engliſh 
port of the enterprize, by diſmembering the 


monarch for a peace. Accordingly, applica- 


tion was made to Edward, who, as the ſeaſon 


was now far advanced, liftened to their pro- 
poſal, and a treaty was, after ſome debates, 


concluded, on condition, that the Scottiſh 


noblemen ſhould have the benefit of a general 
amneſty, enjoy their Jands, honours and of- 
fices in Scotland, and recover the poſſeſſions 
of their eſtates in England, which had been 
confiſcated ; that. the kirk, and, boroughs of 


Scotland ſhould enjoy all their privileges, and a 
| franchiſes, and all the offices of the crown and 
kingdom beſtowed on natives only, except in 


ſome particular caſes, where king Edward 
Baliol might ſee reaſon to exert his preroga- 


tive, in behalf of perſons of a different na- 


tion. 5 


To theſe articles, which were ſigned at 


Perth, in the month of Auguſt, ſeveral of 
the Scottiſh nobility acceded, and ſome who 


held out till September, in hopes of being 


ſuccoured 
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the ninth of May the following year. 


ſuccoured Pts Ws finding dat hrs 
diſappointed from that quarter, ſubmitted to 
the terms of the following ment: 
That on the demiſe of Baliol, David Bruce 
ſhould ſucceed him on the throne, - and in the 
mean time, be honourably maintained at Lon- 
don. They even engaged for David's appear- 


ance in the Engliſh parliament which was to 


be held after Michaelmas, in London, to ſtand 
the award of the king and his council. © 
Andrew Murray, the regent, and the majo+ 


. rity of the Scottiſh nation did not accede to 
this treaty, but ſtill perſiſted to harraſs the 


Engliſh and. the friends of Baliol, with fre- 
quent incurſions, nor did they yet deſpair 


of obtaining a powerful reinforcement from | 


France. 
Theſe conſidetations induced Edward 1 


conclude a truce, which was to continue till 
This 


"HISTORY | er ENGLAND. 


| conſiderable ſubſidies for maintaining and im 
| N01 the conqueſts he had madę in Seot 


r — — 
_- — — . ˙¹ A —ͤ¹p ˙ ˙uͥ . , i ie, tos es 


ſuſpenſion was conſidered as a prelude to | 


peace, and conferences were immediately o-. | | 
pened at Newcaſtle, whither the regent, Sir || of Stirling, in ich Sir William de Keith was 
William Douglas, Sir William Keith, and | 


Robert Lauther, repaired on the faith of a 


ſafe conduct, which was alſo granted to ſix 
doned that enterprize, as well as the ſiege 


other commiſſioners of the ſame nation, de- 
puted by David Bruce, to aſſiſt at the nego- 


tiation. 
A. D. 1336. But as a peace between the 


| Engliſh and Scots was by no means for the 


intereſt of the French monarch ; his envoys 
under the maſk of mediation, exerted all 
their influence to defeat the fucceſs of the 
negotiation. Beſides, Philip had publickly 
declared, that he would ſupport his allies the 
Scots; he had already ſupplied them with 


conſiderable ſupplies of men, money, and 


ammunition, and now cajoled them with the 
promiſe of ſuch effectual aſſiſtance, that the 
deputies inſiſted on very exorbitant terms, ſo 
that the treaty was broken off, and they de- 
termined to renew hoſtilities, immediatcly af 
ter the expiration of the truce. 

The king of England, diſcerning the trea- 


chery of the French miniſters, continued his 


military preparations. 
popularity by enacting ſeveral wholeſome 
laws, relative to commerce and the public 


peace, that his ſubjects cheerfully granted 


| 


He had acquired fuch | 


_ meaſures for 
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d. Thus ſupplied; he ſummoned bis mi- 
litary tenants, to meet him in the north, ſo as 


to be be ready to invade Scotland at the ex- 


piration of the truce, and conferred the chief 
command of the army, on Henry, ſon to 
the old earl of Lancaſter. © . 

On the twenty- fifth day of June, he called 
a parliament at Northampton, to conſider on 
ſing. the. deſigns of the 
French monarch, who threatened England 
with an invaſion, and during their delibera- 


tions, he received advice that Murray, the re- 


gent, had taken the field, reduced the caſtles 
of St. Andrews and Bothwel, and inveſted 
thoſe of Stirling and Lochindoris. Edward, 
alarmed at theſe proceedings, repaired im- 


mediately to Berwick, where being joined by 


a body of troops, he proceeded to Perth. - 
Upon the firſt news of his arrival, the Bru- 
ſians made a vigorous aſſault upon the caſtle 


ſlain; bur being repulſed in this attempt with 
great loſs, and ada ag that Edward was ad. 
vancing to the relief of the place, they aban- 


of Lochindoris, and retired to their faſtne ſſe⸗ 


to avoid a general engagement. 

Edward then proceeded through - Athal 
to Inverneſs, and thence by Elgin, through 
the ſhire of Murray, which he laid deſolate. 
The town of Aberdeen, was reduced r6 aſhes, 
and Edward, having proceeded to the horth- 
ern extremity of Scotland, returned to-Perth, 
leaving the country 4 wild and dreary waſte. 
During theſe tranſactions in the north, | 
John of Eltham, the king's brother, over-ran _ 
the weſtern counties with terror and deſola- 
tion. In the mean time, the French monarch 
had fitted out a powerful armament for their 
relief, and appointed their young king David, 
admiral of his fleet, which ſeoured the ifles 
of Wight, Jerſey, and Guernſey. The king, 
Ly, deſirous of avoiding a rupture with 
France, till he had compleated the conqu 
of Scotland, yet found'it neceffary to provide 
for the defeact of his kingdom. | 
With this view, he Rene a ſtrong fleet 


from Bayonhez to cruize inthe Enghth _ 


AD. 1337. DAR D III. A. D. 1339. 


nel, and prevailed on the ſtates of Genoa and 


Province, to prevent the French monarch 


from making warlike preparations among 
them, under pretence of equipping an army 
for the purpoſes of a cruſadjle.. 
Edward, having. purſued theſe prudent 
meaſures, returned to England, and convoked 
a parliament at an on the twenty- 
third of September, where ſeveral laws were 


enacted for checking the progreſs of luxury, 


and encouraging the Engliſh manufactures. 
The king had no ſooner quitted the north, 
than Murray took the field, and reduced the 
caſtles of Dunotter, Kinref, and Lawriſton, 
which he had fortified in his laſt expedition, 
and his brother, John of Eltham, whom he 
left with Baliol to command his forces, died 
at Perth in his abſence. CS 3 
Edward, apprized of theſe tranſactions, 
ſet out for Scotland; and on his approach the 
regent retired to the foreſt of Platen, where 
he continued during the winter; ſo that Ed- 
ward's military exploits amounted to no more, 
than the burning and waſting the open coun- 
try, and repairing the caſtles of Stirling, 
Edingburgh, and Roxburg. He alſo. com- 
miſſioned Geoffrey de Say, one of his admi- 


rals, to equip a ſtrong fleet, and aſſert his do- 
minion o the Engliſh ſea, which his prede- 


ceſſors had always maintained, and in parti- 


cular to deſtroy the gallies of France, ſhould 


Wr. approach the coaſts of England or Scot- 
A. D. 1337. As, from the hoſtilities com- 
mitted by the French in the province 
Guienne, . a rupture 1 inevitable, 
Edward returned to England, and calling a 
parliament, laid before them the nature of his 


differences with Philip, the ſteps he had taken 


towards an accommodation, and the progreſs 
he had made in contracting foreign alliances, 
in . e a and | 

The biſhop of Lincoln, and earls of Saliſ- 
bury and Huntingdon, were appointed-am- 
baſſadors, to finiſh the treaties with different 
- Powers. Accordingly, they concluded trea- 

tes with the count of Hainault, . the duke 
of Brabant, the marquis of Juliers, the 
counts of Guildres, Loſſe, Mons, Marcke, 
Palatine, with feveral other princes of the em- 
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a certain number of troops, to be maintained 
at the expence of England. But by the in- 


| terpoſition of the pope, a ſuſpenſion of hoſti - 


lities was agreed to till Midſummer in the 
PPA oo mim hrs 2p 
A. D. 1338. Edward calling a parliament 
in the beginning of February, obtained a 


conſiderable ſubſidy for carrying on the war. 


About this time, he found means to detach 
the lords Bret, Caumont, and other noblemen 
of Gaſcony, from the intereſt of Philip; he 
then borrowed a large ſum of money for pre- 
ſent uſe, and equipped an armament with the 
utmoſt expedition. + 5 | 

He committed the guardianſhip of the 
kingdom to his eldeſt ſon, Edward, and after 
taking proper precautions for ſecuring the 
peace, during his abſence, embarked at Ore- 
well on 1 day of July, with a 


fleet of three hundred ſail, accompanied by 


the chief nobility of England, and after an 
eaſy paſſage, arrived at Antwerp, capital city 
of John, duke of Brabant. But finding that 
his allies were not ready to take the field, the 
expedition was obliged to be deferred till the 


the winter in Brabant, that he might expedite 
their preparations, ſent for his queen to An- 
twerp, where, in the month of November, 


ſhe was delivered of a third ſon, named Lio-- 


nel, who was afterwards created duke of 
A. D. 1339. By this time the king was ſo 
much diſtreſſed for want of money, that he 
was obliged to borrow large ſums at very 
high intereſt, and even pawn his queen's jewels. 
for fecurity. Having at length recruited his 
finances he took the field in the middle of 
September, when he marched from Valenci- 


ennes into the Cambreſis, which he laid waſte, 


reducing all the caſtles as he advanced. 

He then fell on the Vermandois, but as 
ſoon as he entered this country, which proper- 
d to France, the counts of. Hainault 


and Namur, retired with their troops, de- 
claring they would not ſerve out of the terri- 
tories of the empire. Notwithſtanding this. 
defection, he determined to undertake the 


| Qꝗ dq. 
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pire; and even with Lewis, emperor of Ba- 
varia, ho engaged to furniſh Edward with 


enſuing. year. Edward, intending. to . paſs. 


liege 
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the French army, with which Philip 
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for the 9 35a hich he . ſo well pre- 
long ſiege, that he | 


pared: for ſuſtaming a 
abandoned theenterprize 


lay en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Peronne. 

The two monarchs remained a week- within 
two leagues of each other, and on Wedneſ-. 
day the twentieth of October, Edward ſent a 
herald tb Philip, deſiring him to appoint 4 
day for a general ement, - 
king having pitched on the following Friday, 
both armies were drawn ont early inthe morn- 
ing, the Englifh and their allies not exceeding 
ſeven hundred and forty thouſand, and the 
enemy amounting to almoſt double that num- 
ber. After having ftood in order of battle, 
fronting each other the whole day, they re- 
tired to their reſpective camps, and appeared 
again next morning in the ſame diſpoſition. 
The French, being informed by one of their 
ſcouts, that the Engliſh were in high ſpirits, 
and eager for a battle, retired early in the 


Tb French 
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thus far, Edward 
upon him the title of king of France, 
38 the French with Nr Engliſn 
arms, a the memorable motto, Dien ef 


| Havirig 


4 
| 


| cook: 
and 
, and marched againſt 


uon Droit, „God, and my Right,“ alluding 


to the deſign of fupy 
| the crown of that 
| duced all he ess 


r . ̃ ä th i tr — , 7§⏑r1ðÜß%ð1t?B3xið ̃̃ de 


afternoon to their camp, which they fortified | 


with trenches, and the boughs of trees, while 
Edward wheeled off towards Aveſnes, for the 
benefit of a more convenient firuation, and 
informed Philip by meſſage, that he would 
wait for him all Sunday. The French king was 
deſirous of engaging, but his council repre- 
ſenting the imprudence of riſquing his crown 
on the iſſue of a battle with an enemy, whom 
the ſraſon would ſoon compel to retire ; hay- 
ing fortified his frontier towns, he returned to 
Paris; and Edward, informed of his retreat, 
permitted his Germans to retire, while he, 
with his own troops, retired to Bruſſelss. 
While Edward was thus employed on the 
continent, the Bruſian party had not only re- 
covered what they loſt in Scotland, but even 
invaded the northern counties of Eng land. 
A. D. 1340. Edward had long e 


os without ſucceſs, to detach the count of 
Flanders from the party of Philip; till at 


length, he found means to accomplrth his de- 
0 pale engaging to reſtore the Freinings to 

fron of Liſle, Douay, and Bethune; 
55 Ai twenty⸗third of January was, by mu- 
tual conſent, a e OS the agree- 
ment. 
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g his pretenſions to 
Pre This in effect in- 
as one man, to declare 
in his favour. He next called a council of 
his allies, where it was reſolved, that the 
next campaign ſhould be opened with the 
of Tournay. - 
After theſe wail on the continent, 


| the king embarked for England, and landed 


at Hoek oy where he iſſued writs for afſem- 
| 2 parliament at Weſtminſter, on the 
twenty-ninth of March. Some propoſals had 
been made for granting a ſupply to his ma 


jeſty; but as he himfelf was arrived, the de- 


termination of that affair was referred to this 
new parliament, from which he received a 
very large and-extraordinary aid, amounting 
to che ninth ſheaf of corn, and che ninth fleece 
of lamb, for two years, and to be levied on 
all prelates, earls, barons, and knights of 
ſhires ; and the citizens and burgelſes gave a 
ninth of their Ws > | 
Bur this generofi de crown, was not 
without a mixture of a becoming concern. on 
the part of the le for their own indepen- 
dency. Edward's aſſuming the arms of France, 
produced a repreſentation on the part of the 
Parliament, that it might not be underſtood, 
theyowed him any allegiance as king of France, 
and that the t 89 might ever be con- 
ſidered as ſeparate. As this was too impor- 
tant a point for Fdward to neglect, he pub- 
object a full and ample declaration on that 
TE 

he king having inten as ue 4 Top: 
oy as he could almoſt-with, and much greater 


| than he cquld poſſibly expect, beſtowed the 


earldom of Cambridge upon the marquis of 
Juliers, iſſued writs. 2 85 calling a new parlia- 
ment in July, under the auſpices of his eldeſt 
ſon, duke of Cornwall, and, in the mean time, 
reſolved to return to the continent. . Je | 
was informed by the duke of Gueldres, that 
Philip had ed at the head of a vaſt army 
to the n of the low countries, _ 
equipped 
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nnn manned nights Ours all- their ponley-in a- 
wich Norman, Picards, and Genoeſe, under Tee ee eee. 
| 
[ 


the command of three admirals, to intercept || reign, who animated them by his own example; 
che king of ane, ent ee the Engliſm archers, who: excelled all the 
td e er world in their profeſſion, made terrible flaugh- 
But as Bdwand-ſeemed: to deſp iſe. the — | ter among the — Genoeſe,” and the 
ligence; and perſiſted in his 5 ROT of croſ- mien at arms hoarding their veſſels, attacked 
ſing the ſea; Tis biſhop of Chicheſter, who Ne. with ſuch :rrefftable fury, that multi- 
was then chancellor, endeavoured to diſfuade || tudes leaped inta the fea in order to avoid the 
him from his purpoſe, and on his nan, com- horrors of the affault. "The fart diviſion of 
pliance;- religned the ſeals, and withdrew || the French was now defeated, and the ſecond 
from court. The king, alarmed at his re- greatly diſordered,” when admiral Morley ar- 
ſignation, conſulted wich his two chief ad- || rived with the northern fleet, and ſome Flo- 
mirals,: Morley, add Crab, and they being miſh veſſels, and falling in with the ſhattered. 
of the ſame opinion with the prelate, he or- ¶ quadrons of che enemy, bore: down all oppo-—- 
dered à very ert, amnunting to up- fGtion, and Edward gained a complete victory. 
wards of forty fall, to be fitted out for his Two of the French admirals, with upwards af 
convoy, and at the ſame, re · imveſted him with twenty thouſand men, were flain, and tuo 
the ſeals: This fleet being e equipped with all || hundred and thirty of their largeſt ſhips taken. 
warkke implements. he „Habu board The king was ſlightly wounded in the thigh, 
Ez 
er 
| 


— — — — 


the principal Thip; and ſailed from Orewell, and his loſs amounted to about four thouſand 
attended by-a adi train of E nobility. || men. He paſſed the night on board his 
Next day, in making the land of Blakenberg, || and the next day landed with all his forces at 
he diſcovered the enemp's fleet hing) i in the Sluys, whence he marched to Ghent, where 
harbour of Sluys, and ſet ſume &Enights' on || be found his queen, juſt delivered of a fon, 
ſhore, to obſerve them more narrowiy, and called John, afterwards duke of Lancaſter.” 
bring an account af their numbers; — ſignal victory not only induced the 
returned with their intelligence ſo late, that Engliſh to raiſe the ſupplies with uncommon 
he could not begin the engagemen t that even. alacrity, but alſo prompted the-allies to exert 
ing, and was, therefore, oblige . r to —_ all their —_— endeavours in fulfilling their en- 
night at anchor. Theſe Edward convened at Vil- 
At day- break; he deferient the enemy's: ddt Ob. whats the countries of Flanders, 
ſtanding about a mile out ofthe-harbour and Brabant, and Hainault engaged in a ſtrict al- 
ranged In three ſquadrons, under the com- liance for their mutual defence, under the ar- 
mand of as many admirals. — | bitration of the king of En . to whoſe 
drew up his line in He onder, placing . the || deciſion they dene, all diſputes that might 
large ſhips in the firſt line, well provided with | happen in the courſe of this > ciation. At 
archers and men at arms. The ſecond divi- | the 4 way time it was reſolved, that two ar- 
ſion hæ ordered to keep at ſome diſtance to mies ſhauld be immediately formed, one to 
windward, and prevent the firſt from being be co of Flemings and a body of Eng- 
incloſed by the enemy; and the third was re- hſh archers, and the other of Edward's own 
ſlerved for the protection of the tranſports, | troops, with thoſe of his allies. - The firſt, 
loaded with baggage and military ſtares. 9 of fifty thouſand men; under the - 
Having thus formed the line of battle, he command of Robert d' Artois, to inveſt St. 
hauled upon a wind, in order to gain 3 Omer; but his attempts were rendered in- 
ther- gage, and then bearing down upon the effectual by the cowardice of the F lemings, | 


: This ſignal 


enemy, 2 deſperate engagement enfucd, which | who, being ſeized with a panic, fled with great 


laſted from ten in the ; tall ſeven at precipitation, even before the enemy appeared. 
night. 'Thefhips engaged yaod-arm/and yard: | Edward, having reached Tournay, ſent a 


am 2 incredible fury, * noblemen — to Philip, propoſing to * 
3 * | pure | 
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330 
diſpute either by ſingle combat, or by fight · 


enga | 
The French monarch replied, that he hoped, 


ing at the head of one hundred men, to ſpare 


-the effuſion of human blood; or if ths wad 
general 


the defiagce, to appoint a day for a 


gement before the walls of Tournay. 


in ſpite of all his preparations, to expel him 
from the territories of France, and retaliate 
on him the arrogant behaviour he had offered 


„ this 


to a ſuperior prince. 


But the king of Batend; unawed | 
pompous reply, invefted Tournay, while 


count of Hainault, at the head of a flying 


army, deſtroyed all the adjacent country. 

| The garriſon ſuſtained the aſſault with ſuch 
reſolution, that Edward ſpent nine weeks be- 
fore the walls, without being able to reduce 
the place. At length, they were ſo 9 
for want of proviſions, that they mu 

have ſurrendered to Edward, or Philip ven- 
tured a battle for their relief, had not Jane, 
counteſs dowager of Hainault, ſiſter to Philip, 


and mother to Philippa, queen of England, 


quitted the monaſtery to which ſhe had retir- 
ed, and interpoſed her good offices to effect 
an accommodation. Her mediation was ac- 


cepted, and conferences were opened in the 


church of Eſplechin, where, by her entrea- 


ties, a peace was concluded for the Low 
Countries and Guienne, to continue till Mid- 


ſummer. By this treaty it was ſtipulated, 
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nent, he embarked with bis queen for Eng- 
land. After 'a dangerous Kama of three 
days, he landed on the laſt of November, 
——ů at the tower of London. 
The conſtable, who was abſent from his duty, 
and all his ſubalterns, were impriſoned for 
their negligence. The biſhops of Chicheſter 
and Litchfield were deprived of their offices 
of chancellor and treaſurer z:-'Sir- John St. 
| Paul, keeper of the: privy ſeal, the ſheriff; 
of counties, the colle of taxes, and other 
public officers were deprived of their em- 


| ployments, and a commiſſion iſſued to enquire 


— 


into their failures, for which they were ſe- 
verely puniſnec. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury would wake 
ſhared: the ſame Late of the other great offt. 
cers, had he not, been abſent at the time of the 


| king's arrival. This prelate had. been veſted 


with the charge of paying the king's debts 


| to the towns and merchants of Brabant and 
| Flanders, and the collectors had neglected to 


that both fides ſhould retain the places they | 


then poſſeſſed; that the ſiege ſhould be raiſed; 


and that the truce ſhould be extended to the 


Scots with ſome of the allies. Whatever was 
his motives for agreeing to ſuch an impolitic 
truce, he immediately ſent deputies to Arras, to 
treat with the French commiſſioners concern- 
ing the term of a final accommodation. But 


Philip On to give Edward an undiſputed 
_ ſovereignty o 


Guienne, unleſs he would re- 
nounce his title to the crown of France; 
conferences broke up without any effect, ex- 


| cept a prolongation of the truce for another 
year. 


As Edward had not yet received any ſup- 
phes from England, he was unable to pay the 
ſubſidies of his allies, whoſe zeal and ardour, 


therefore, began to cool; ſothat finding nothing 
of mo ment could be tranſacted on the conti- 


the 


remit the mo ned for that purpoſe, 
which tended to the king's diſgrace and dif- 
appointment before Tournay. 
He, therefore, ſent Nicholas de Canraloup, 
with a public notary to the archbiſhop, t 
warn that e to take care of his — 
and either diſcharge them immediately, or 
croſs the ſea to Flanders, and reſide in that 
country till the money ſhould be paid. In 
the mean time, he ſummoned the metropo- 
litan to court, to render an account of the 
conduct of thoſe, to whom he had committed 
the management of the royal revenue; Strat- 
ford excuſed himſelf from appearing at court, 
where he ſhould be expoſed to the malice of 
his enemies, and ſaid he would conſider the 
other part of the king's propoſal. Upon this, 
an information was preferred againſt him in 
the court of exchequer, before which he was 
ſummoned to a appear, but he refuſed to plead: 
to a charge of ſuch importance, before any 


other juriſdiction, hes that of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal aſſembled in 285 


liament. 
VA. D. 1341. At the grand aſſembly of the 
nation, the metropolitan a ed, but was 


not permitted to take his ſeat, until he ſhould 
; have put in an anſwer to the articles alledged 
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that affair, he was admitted, and on taking his 
ſeat, declared, that he would not have pre- 
ſumed to have appeared there, but for the 
poo of the kingdom, and honour of the 
ing, and that he was willing 

a parliamentary enquiry into his conduct 
as à miniſter. The Whole aſſembly ap- 
plauded this declaration, and it was ſoon 
voted, that peers ſhould be tried only by their 
peers in parliament;; and that their tempora- 
lities, lands, tenements, and effects, ſhou 

not be ſeized, nor their perſons arreſted for 
any thing relative to any office they might 
enjoy under the crown; ſaving, however, the 
king's, rights, and the ſuit of parties; and 
provided that thaſe peers who were ſheriffs, 
or farmers of counties in fee, or had received 
any of the king's money and effects, Thould 
account for it by themſelves, or their attornies, 
in the uſual places. 


againſt hin in the exchequer.” Having ſettled | 
| 


to ſubmit to 


— ec. — 
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This [law immediately | 


affected the caſe of the archbiſnop, who again | 


declared himſelf ready to anſwer any articles 


3 
in the painged chamber, he was graciouſly 
admitted to his ſeat; and aſſured of 


7 N 


a fair and equitable trial, as {gon as the affairs 


of the nation ſhould be fully fettlecdd. 

An unexpected event occurred at this time, 
which opened to Edward an ealy paſſage into 
the very heart of the French kingdom. 
John III. duke of Bretagne dying without 
fue, left his dominions to his niece, Jane, 
married to Charles de Blois, nephew to the 
king of France; but John de Montford, bro- 
ther to the late duke, claimed the dutchy, and 
determined to ſtrengthen his cauſe by ſome 
powerful alliance, applied to the king of 
England, who being diſengaged from his 
German allies, readily embraced his propoſal: | 
John came over to the Engliſh court, where, 
by the interpoſition of his Kinſman, Robert 
d'Artois, the treaty was ſoon concluded, and 
he returned to Nantes, where he received a 
citation to attend the court of peers in France, 
in order to prove his title to Bretagne. He 


accordingly obeyed the ſummons and went to 

Paris, attended by a retinue of four hundred 
gentlemen.. | 

18 e ts n 1 2 


| of Montford: 
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then having againſt him in full parliament, and 
vidg made his ſubmiſſion to the king, || 


1 It was not long / 


* 
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before he was ſenſible of 
the error he had committed ; Philip told him 
at his firſt audience, that he had no right to 
the dutchy in queſtion, and even charged 
him with havi — into an alliance with 
the enemies of France; but he excuſed his 
voyage to England, under pretence of ſolli- 


citing” for the earldom of Richmond, and 
mich to the dutchy, he expreſſed his 
readineſs to fand an impantial-ecial and. wich 


by the deciſion of his judges. - + 4 

Philip replied, that his title ſhould. be 
diſcuſſed within fourteen days, and in the 
mean time, „ ont him not to ſtir from 
Paris. 5 

Convinced by this premature declaration,. 
chat he ſhould certainly loſe his cauſe, he de- 
termined on a precipitate retreat, to effect 
which, he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a 
burgher, and with four attendants, quitted | 
Paris early in the morning. 

The king of France was no ſooner informed 
of his retreat, than, fired with indignation, he 
commanded the parliament of Paris by his ſole 
authority, to 'adjudge Bretagne to Charles de 


Blois, and immediately confiſcated the country 


his revenge 


In order to gratify 
fupplied 


more fully on the. fugitives, he 


Charles with a numerous army, which, hav- 


<> a 


and took Montford himſelf 


reduced ſeveral fortreſſes, advanced to: 
Nantes, which” they took without reſiſtance, 
riſoner. 
This misfortune would have ruined his: 
had not his intereſt been ſupported by 


the extraordinary abilities of his wife, Jane of 


Flanders, who ſignalized more than female a- 
bilities, doth in the field and. in the cabinet. 
She happened to be at. Rennes when her huſ- 
band was taken priſoner, but his misfortunes: 
| did not drive her to deſpair... © 
This enterprizing female aſſembled thie Ch=- 
tizens, and holding in her arms her infant ſon, 
recommended him to their protection, as the 
laſt male heir of their race of dukes, in ſo 
pathetic a manner, that they determined to · 
eſpouſe his cauſe, at the hazard of their e 


and fortunes. 


A. D. 1342. She then ſent Amaury de ou. 
ſon to Rates the ſuccours from England, and 
that officer brought over her young yy to 
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Edward, in See; bf this her. 
tion, aſſembled a conſiderable fleet at Har- 


with three thouſand archers, and a ſtrong bo- 
dy of other troops to Bretagne. Another 
fleet was ordered to rendezvous 2 Portſmouth, 
for the conveyance of a 
ment, under the 2 William de 


Bohun, earl of Northampton, whom the 


King appointed his lieutenant in the be 
of France and dutchy of Bretagne: 
During . theſe tranſactions at the Engliſh 
court, Charles de Blois had taken the field with 
a numerous army, and having reduced Ren- 
nes, laid ſiege to Hennebon, which was de- 
tended by the counteſs in perſon. This he- 
roine atchieved amazing feats of valour, and 
repulſed the beſiegers in all their aſſaults. 
But obſerving one day, that their whole army 
had quitted the camp, to join in a general 


ſtorm, ſhe ſaliied out at the head of three 


hundred horſe, fired their tents and baggage, 
put their ſuttlers and ſervants to the word, 
and occaſioned ſuch an alarm, thatthe F reach 


er as 


. HIS 70 RY ef E L P ND. A. D. 1242. hes 
be lated: 7 in the court of London, 1 a || near Quimperle, and ravaged the. country . 
place of ſafety. withour oppolſirion. -. 


Manny and Cliſſon failing dinher with 4 


| body: of three « thouſand archers, ſurprized 
wich, to tranſport: Sir William de Manny, | 


and took 5 ſhips, then landing their troops, 
attacked the enemy with ſuch fury, while 
they were diſperſed in pillaging, that ſcarce 
three hundred eſcaped with Lewis. In the 
mean time, Charles, having taken Auray, 
marched to Vannes, which he ſoon reduced, 
and fluſhed with his ſucceſs, refumed the ſiege 
of Hennebon, where he again miſcarried- _ 

Jane having procured! a, ſupply of men, 
returned with Robert d' Artois, and advanced 
to Vannes, which they took by-ſcalade, and 
d' Artois was appointed governor. . But the 
greateſt part of the iſh. troops: marching 
under the command of the earl of Saliſbury, 
to beſiege Rennes, Charles again inveſted 
Vannes, and took it, notwit ding the 
gallant defence made by Robert, who effected 


à retreat to Hennebon, whence he was car- 


ried to London to be cured of his wounds, 
which, however, [proved mortal. 

Edward, in the mean time, co HED GY at 
Sandwich; and in a few days after his arrival 


on the continent, laid ſiege to Vannes; but 
the place being well bertid, he could not 
take it by ſtorm, and was therefare.qbliged to 
convert the ſiege into a blockade. He 5 
advanced to Nantes, drew up his army in or- 
der of battle before the town; and ſer ſire to 
the ſuburbs. But Charles continued in the 
town, and the king leaving a few troops to 
maintain the appearance of a ſiege, retired 
towards Vannes, which was now hardly preſſed 
by the Engliſh, when the duke of Normandy * 
advanced at the head of forty. thouſand men 
to the relief of Nantes. Edward immedi- 
ately recalled his troops from that quarter, to 


retreated from the aſſault, in order to prevent 
j her retreat into the town. Thus intercepted, 
"8 ſhe retired to Auray, where ſhe remained five 
mW 
1 or ſix days, then returned at the head of five 
0 1 hundred horſe, cut her way through one 
1 | mn quarter of the French cump. and entered Hen- 
1 g 
1 
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BUY nebon in triumph. 
| 1 Ihe enemy, thus foiled by a female. war- 
| | i | | rior, gave a general aſſault, which laſted about 


— . , ,⏑— 


| eight hours, When they were repulſed with 
3! great laughter. At laſt the place was reduced 
4081 to extremity, when the Engliſh fleet arrived 
| ws in the harbour. - 
£10408 Walter de Manny and Amaury de Cliſſon 
1488 being landed with their forces, made a -vigo- || reinforce his own army, which did nat amount 
rous fally, in which they demoliſhed all the || to twenty thouſand men; and when the duke 
|| works and engines of the beſiegers, and the || of Normandy advanced to Vannes, he found 
I 81 French, deſpalring of: ſucceſs, abandoned the || the Engliſh monarch ſtrongly intrenched. . - 
1 enterprize, and „ dea the ſiege of Auray. The ? French general took the fame precau- | 
T6144 - Lewis d'Eſpange, an officer of Charles de || tion, and both armies lay encamped in ſight 
| j Blois, was naw detached to beſiege Guingam' || of each other, during the greateſt part of. 
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| and. Guerrande, which he reduced; then em- the winter, in the courſe of which, they fut- 
| . barking ſix thouſand of his men, he landed fered greatly from the STOVE of che weather. 
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While the Engliſh and French armies conti- 
nued in this * two cardinals arrived 
at Maleſtroit, as ambaſſadors from pope Cle- 
ment VI. who expreſſed an earneſt deſire of 
effecting an accommodation between France 
and England. | WOT ITE „ | 
In conſequence of this interpoſition, a truce 
was concluded for three years, on the follow- 
ing terms; that Vannes ſhould be ſequeſtered 
in the hands of the cardinals; that the Fle- 
mings ſhould be abſolved from the late pope's 
cenſures ; that all other places ſhould remain 
in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, and the 
prifoners on both ſides be releaſed, on paying 
the uſual ranſom; that the allies of all the 
contracting princes ſhould be comprehended 
in this agreement, and that both ſhould exert 
their utmoſt endeavours, to prevent hoſtilities 
in Guienne and Bretagne. 418 
Theſe articles being ratified and confirmed, 
Edward embarked for England, and after a 


long and dangerous paſſage, landed at Wey- 


mouth on the ſecond of March, whence he 
proceeded immediately to London, where a 
parliament was then ſitting 
the truce and the propoſed treaty, as well as 


to deliberate on 


* 


take cognizance of the ſtate of the govern- 


ment, and provide for the peace and ſafety of 
the nation. After mature deliberation, they 
agreed in approving the truce, as advantage - 
ous and honourable, and recommended the 
treaty of ee as a deſirable object, provided 
it could 


cauſe, with all the zeal of loyal ſubjects. 
A. D. 1344. The conferences for a peace, 
to be held in preſence of the pope, were poſt- 
poned to Lent, on account of ſome breaches 
of the truce, by the partizans of France, in 
Bretagne, for which Philip delayed giving 
Proper ſatisfaction, and at laſt proved ineffec- 
tual; for the Engliſh commiſſioners inſiſted 
on their beginning with the diſcuſſion of their 
maſter's right to the crown of France, and 
Philip declared, that the king of England 
ſhould never hold one foot of land in France, 
dut in wiege Lone ant Box. 
The — endeavoured to ef- 
fect an accommodation, but the parties were 


e procured upon equitable terms, 
otherwiſe, they would maintain his majeſty's | 
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equally inflexible, ſo that the negotiations 
were rendered abortive. Soon after, the quar- 
rel was inflamed with perfonal rancour, and 


all thoughts of a ſolid peace vaniſned. 


The truce had no ſooner commenced, than 


the French monarch ſeized as many of the 


adherents of John de Montford, as fell into 


his hands, pretending they were not include# 
in the truce ; ſome were put to death, and 


others confined in loathſome priſons. He laid 


the blame of theſe outrages on Charles - de 
Blois, who pretended to juſtify his conduct, 
by alledging, that he was not mentioned by 
name, and therefore not included in the 
treaty. | Eee ns 


It had been ſtipulated, that John de Mont. | 
ford ſhould be ſet at liberty, on condition of 
giving ſecurity, that he would take no ſtep to 


the prejudice of Charles de Blois's pretenſions 


during the continuance of the truce ; but he 


was ſtill detained in priſon by Philip, who 
refuſed to releaſe him, unleſs he would give 


up Breſtand Hennebon, and renounce all claim 
to the dutchy of Bretagne. But of all the 
crimes of this faithleſs and perjured monarch, 
none ſtained his character with a more indeli- 
ble mark of infamy, than his treatment of- 
gallant and faithful offi- 
He had been taken priſoner during the 
courſe of the war, and exchanged by Edward, 


Oliver de Cliffon, a 
cer. 


for lord Stafford, at the ſollicitation of his 


brother Amaury, who happened to be in the 
ſervice of the counteſs of Bretagne. 


Philip took umbrage at this preference 


given by Edward to Oliver, over Henry de 
Leon, who was alſo his priſoner; he imagin- 


ed that Oliver had entered into ſome engage 
ment with Edward, and on this ſuſpicion, or- 


dered him to be apprehended. This was no 


ſooner performed, than the unfortunate noble- 
man, without any form of trial, was beheaded, 
and his body hung on a gibbet at Paris. 


The Bretons were ſo highly incenſed at this 
cruel and tyrannical proceeding, that they 
abandoned the French intereſt, and the inha- 
bitants of Vannes expelled the pope's garri- 
ſon, and declared in fayour of Montford. 
This confirmed Philip in his ſuſpicion; he 


now apprehended ſeveral other noblemen of 
N . i Bretagne, 
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put thiem to death in the ſame 
infamous manner... $00,421 
When the parliament met at Weſtminſter, 
Edward repreſented Philip's cruelty, injuſtice, 
and breach of the truce in divers inſtances, 
particularly his ravaging the province of Gui- 
enne. The earls of Derby and Arundel, had 
been ſent, with fome troops to defend that pro- 
vince from the incurſions of the French, but 
as farther preparations ſeemed neceſſary, the 
parliament exhorted him to purſue vigorous 
meaſures, either to conclude a final treaty of 
peace, or terminate the war by a deciſive bat». 
tle. This advice was ſupported by a grant 
of large ſubſidies, for equipping an arma- 
ment againſt France, and defending the. bor- 


were wholly devoted to the intereſt of Philip. 
The earl of Derby landing at Bayonne, 


directed his march towards Bergerac, on the 


Dodogne, where the French were poſted, 
under the command of Bernard, count de File 


Jourdain, whom he found too ſtrongly in- 


trenched to be diſlodged without the utmoſt 
difficulty. But the French, confiding in their 


numbers, made a fally, and being routed, the 
Engliſnh entered with him into their trenches, 


which they abandoned, and retired into the 


city, and in the night to la Rocle, where he 


diſpoſed of his troops in ſeveral garriſons, 
which were all reduced by the victors, when 
the earl of Derby returned to Bourdeaux. 


and inveſted Auberoche, defended by an Eng- 


liſn garriſon, battered it ſo furiouſly with en- 


gines, that in ſix days the fortifications were al- 
moſt ruined. Derby, apprized of the diſtreſs 
of the garriſon, ſet out from Bourdeaux, with 
a body of lances and bowmen, having 


at Bergerac, to meet him with a reinforce- 


meat at Lilbourne, which he reached unper- 


ceived before the morning. Here he halted: 


all day, waiting the arrival of Pembroke, and 
proceeded on his march in the night, ſo that 
in the morning he reached a wood, two leagues 


diſtant from Auberoche. Here he remained 


_— 


till towards the evening, when deſpairing of 
Pembroke's arrival, he was perſuaded by the 


: 
o 


firſt 
Jent orders to the earl of Pembroke, who lay 
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The enemy, unable to 
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French quarters, while they were at ſupper. 
Accordingly, he marched under covert, till 
they where cloſe to one quarter of the ene- 
my's camp, then fell an them ſo ſuddenly, 
that the counts de Liſſe, Perigort, and Va- 
lentinois, were taken in their tents before 
they had time to make the leaſt reſiſtance; 
but while this quarter was thus gonfuſed, the 
other part of the French army, drawn "Pp in 

Hug 


order of battle, advanced againſt the 

Ihe earl of Derby, though he had not a- 

bove one fourth of their number, determined 
bravely to attempt the completion of a work 

he had ſo fortunately entered upon; collecting, 
therefore, his diſperſed troops, he charged the 
French with irreſiſtible fury. A deſperate bat- 


| liſh. 1 


time; till the garriſon of Auberoche, hearing 
the trumpets ſounding the charge, and det- 


| crying from a Tower ſome Engliſh banners, 


made a generally ſally, though in the twilight, 
and falling on the rear of the French, decided 
the fate of the battle. of = 


reſiſtance, were routed with great ſlaughter y 
their loſs in both actions, amounted to ſever 


7 


perſons of diſtinction. | 


and Rm 
deſtroyed th 


The earl of Derby having 


7 - . . t 4 * ' : 7% A 
Che count, on information of his retreat, whole force of the enemy in thoſe parts, re- 


ſuddenly aſſembled a conſiderable detachment, 


turned to Bourdeaux, where putting his troops 
into winter quarters, he embarked for Eng- 
land, in order to procure. freſh ſuccours. 
With theſe he returned in June to Guienne, 
and immediately took the field, and reduced 
every town and caſtle he inveſted, except 
Blaye, on which he made ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts, till at length, the ſeaſon being far 
advanced, he put an end to the operations, 
and repaired to Bourdeaux. About this time, 
John de Montford, who had been confined 


almoſt four years in the Louvre, found means 
to make his eſcape, of a beg- 
gar, and coming to e ee e his wife 


in the diſguiſe of a beg- 


reſided, ſo affected the king with a recital of 
his treatment, that he determined to declare 


- 


| war againſt France without delay. 


. Thus 


make any further 


| thouſand lain, - and twelve hundred taken 
| priſoners, among whom were many noblemen 


— 


5 


tle enſued, and ſucceſs remained dubious ſome 
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dom us well as in Bretagne, and empowered 


truce- maker, an uſurper of the crown of 
his lawful ſovereign. | 
Montford, accordingly, having done homage 
and ſworn fealty to Edward as king of France, 
for the-dutchy of Bretagne, repaired thither, 
accompanied the earls of Northampton 
and Oxford, and a conſiderable body of for- 
ces, whereby he was enabled to reduce Dinan, 
and encouraged to inveſt Quimper-Corentin, 
lately taken by Charles de Blois; but this 
competitor advancing with a numerous army 
to the relief of the place, he was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, retired to Hennebon, 
where he died of a fever. The earl of North- 
ampton again took the field, defeated Charles 
in a pitched battle near Morlaix, and took 
Roche - derien: by ſtorm, but winter coming 
on, he left the affairs of Bretagne to Sir 
La ay Dogworth, and ſet fail for Eng- 
A. D. 1346. Edward had ordered his fleet 
and forces to aſſemble at Portſmouth on 
Mid-lent Sunday, but his navy being diſperſ- 
ed by a gale of wind, the rendezvous was 
poſtponed till the middle of May, and then 
he was hindered by contrary winds from put- 
ting off to ſea. During this) interval, 
frey de Harcourt, one of the moſt powerful 
noblemen of Normandy, and who, with ſe- 
veral of his countrymen, had joined Edward, 
perſuaded that prince to change his plan of 
operations, and inſtead of landing in Guienne, 
to make a deſcent in Normandy,- the inhabi- 
tants of which he repreſented, as diſaffected, 
degenerate, and defenceleſs.. - 
Edward embraced his counſel, and failing 
from St. Helen's on the tenth of July, landed 
in two days, at La H St. Vaaſt, in 
Normandy. The tenth part of his ſhips he 


» 
4+ 


Huntingdon, who ,commandgd the reſt, to 
cruize along the coaſt, and deſtroy. all the 
veſſels deſtined for the invaſion of England. 
This commiſſion he diſcharged with equal 
Pl and ſucceſs, . and having waſted the 


Thus reſolved, he conſtituted the earl of 
Northampton his" lieutenant in that king- | | 
7 | ing this interval, Edward refreſhed his troops, 
him to defy Philip de Valois, as a perjured 


France, and a mortal enemy to king Edward, 
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country returned to La Hogue, in order to ol 


watch the diſpoſition of the land forces. Dur- 


after their long confinement on ſhip- board, 
and having divided them into three bodies, 
advanced towards Valognes, and thence to 
Carentan, which opened its gates at his ap- 
Faving arranged his forces, he proceeded. 


t St. L We bmitee t er thine reff 


ance, and continuing his march, arrived in 


the neighbourhood of Caen, the capital of 


ä—m— — —E—— ᷑ — — q 


lent back to England, and ordered the earl of | 


Lower Normandy. The place was defended 
by a large body of troops, under command 
of the count d Eu, conſtable of France, the 
count de Tankeryille, chamberlain of Nor- 
mandy, and the biſnop of Bayeux. | 

Confiding in their own ſtrength and valour, 
the - garriſon the next day ſallied forth upon 
the Engliſh, who gave them ſo warm a re- 


ception, that they ſoon obliged them to 


retire. The conſtable had lined the river 
Orne with regular troops, in order to diſ- 
pute the paſlage of the bridge ; but. the 
confuſion was ſo great, that all reſiſtance was 


_ vain. | 


The conſtable and chamberlain, with ma- 
ny knights and principal. officers. were taken 
priſoners, and the greater part of their forces 
put to the ſword. The city yielded immenſe 
plunder, which, together with the priſoners 
of diſtinction, and three hundred of the 


' richeſt citizens, were ſhipped on board the 


fleet, lying at the mouth of the Orne, whence 
it returned to England, loaded with the ſpoils 
J; :; te 
Philip de Valois was no ſooner informed 
of the king of England's deſcent in Nor- 
mandy, then he ſent meſſengers to John, king, 
of Bohemia, his ſon Charles, king of the 
Romans, the king of Majorca, the Duke of 
Lorrain, the count of Flanders, and his 
other allies, -defiring them to join him with 


the utmoſt expedition. 


He ſummoned all the military power of 
France, except what were engaged in. th 
ſiege of Aguillon, in the mean time 
marched with a body of forces to Rouen, 
breaking down all the bridges upon the 
Seine, between Paris and that city, iu order 
a 811 9 800 
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the general terror and conſternation, conti- 
nued his march to the banks of the Seine, on 


the other ſide of which, he ſaw Philip poſted 


witha numerous army, in ſuch a manner, as 


rendered the paſſage impracticable. 


In order, therefore, to draw him from this 
advantageous ſituation, he waſted the country 
under his eye, and red 


lages to aſhes. Having advanced as far as 


— — —— — . A. A. 


uced a number of vil- 


Paiſſy, within fix leagues of Paris, he ſent | 


from thence, ſeveral boats loaded with ſol- 
diers over the Seine, who ſet fire to the palace 
of St. Germain, and ſeveral fine villages in 


the neighbourhood, ſo that Paris itſelf was | 


illuminated with the mighty blaze. Bu 
Philip, who had well concerted his meaſures, 
marched in a line with the Engliſh army, 
hoping that Edward would advance fo far 
into the country as to render his retreat im- 
practicable. n . 
A very powerful body of forces were now 


aſſembled at St. Denis, and Edward, having 


reached Ayraines, found himſelf ſhut up be- 
tween the Somme, the ſea, and the French 
army,. which amounted to an hundred thou 
{ſand men. 5 . 1 
Thus embarraſſed, he procured a French 
priſoner, who, in conſideration of obtain! 
his liberty and a reward of an hundred nobles, 
undertook to conduct the army to the ford of 


Blanchetaque, which Edward found guarded 


by Gondemar du Fray, at the head of ten 
_ thouſand regular troops, reinforced by the 


militia of the country. . 
The king of England, determined to paſs 


at all events, led the way, ordering his men | 
to follow his example, which having obeyed 


with great alacrity, a very- obſtinate ſkirmiſh 


enſued, for the French cavalry ruſhing on the 


bank, engaged them in the middle of the 
Tag but they were ſo terribly galled by the 


ngliſn archers, that unable to ſtand the 
Mock of the men at arms, they ſoon got over 
the river, and the enemy fled in great diſorder 
to Abbeville, where Philip arrived the ſame 
evening, at the head of a very formidable army. | 
I ntending to beſiege Calais, Edward pur- 
ed that route by ſlow marches, and halted 


ww 


ſupport 
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rode from rank to rank, to animate his 


he ſent detachments to burn Crotoye, and 
other towns in the neighbourhood. Next day 
he arrived at Crecy, where he encamped an 
an eminence, with a wood on his rear, and 
Races his baggage waggons in his flanks, to 
3 Jr . the 3 of the enemy. 
While he thus purſued his wich equal 
calmneſs and reſolution, Phils thanking at 
he fled before his arms, determined ona par- | 
ſuit, and accordingly, marched from Abbe- 
ville, towards the village of Crecy, and Ed- 
ward, on information of this, drew up his 
army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, in 
order of battle. The firſt line-was commanded 
by. the prince of Wales, juſt turned of fifteen, 
accompanied by the earls of Warwick and 
Oxford, Godfrey de Harcqurt, | the lords 
Stafford, Chandois, and Clifford, with the 
flower of the Engliſh nobility, eight hundred 
men at arms, four thouſand archers, and ſix 
thouſand Welſh infantry. '' The: ſecond line 
was conducted by the earls of Arundel and 
Northampton, the lords Willoughby, Roos, 
Baſſet, Multon, Sir Lewis Tufton, and a 
great number of gentlemen, eight thouſand 


men at arms, four thouſand halberdiers, and 


about two thouſand archers. 
Theſe two bodies were drawn up on the 
declivity of a hill, in ſuch a manner, as to 
each other, and the ſecond extending. 
beyond the firſt, prevented its being fur- 


' rounded by the enemy on the left, where it 


was ſecured by a ſemicircular ditch,” dug in 
the night for that-purpoſe, termipating in the 
park of Crecy, and the ſmall brook of Maye 


which waters that village. 
The third line, which was formed on the 


| brow of the hill, behind the other two, and 
amounted to ſeven hundred men at arms, 
five thouſand three hundred bill-men; and ſix 

| thouſand archers, was headed by 
| perſon, 9] : 
| Dagworth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other 


the king in 
attended by the lords Mowbray, 


rſons of diſtinction. The behaviour of the 
ing and prince of Wales, denoted the calm 


' intrepidity of invincible courage, and manly 
reſignation. | 


The army being thus marſhalled, the _. 
ol-. 
diers. 
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* Hers: Such was his addreſs and appearance, 
that they diffuſed a kind of martial ardour 
throughout his army, and the reſolution ap- 


* 
5 


| they engaged. The count d' Alengon, being 
petition, upbraided them 


parent-in their oountenances, ſeemed to pre- | 


roacthing victory. He next ordered his 
11 at . Pionn diſmount, that the horſes 
might not be fatigued before the battle be- 
gan, and his folders to be refreſhed with a 
lentiful meal; after which, they laid down 
in their ranks, on the 
they might be freſh a 
proach of the enemy. 
Philip de Valois had 
ſun- riſe from Abbeville, with an army of one 
hundred thouſand men, and after advancing 
two leagues, halted to draw his cavalry 
in order of battle, while the infantry conti- 
nued their march. Being now only five 
miles diſtant from the Engliſh, he detached 


vigorous at the ap- 


un his march at 


being 


aſs, to repoſe, that they luced 
other hand, the Engliſh archers, who had kept 


were To fatigued with their march, that theß 


deſired a little time for refreſhment before 


informed of their | 
with cowatdrce, and commanded them to be- 
gin the attack without delay. They advanced 
with great reluctance, and their bow-ſtrings 
rendered' ufelefs by a heavy 
little effect. On t 


made produced very 


their bows in caſes, let fly their arrows ſo 


thick and well pointed, that terrible havock 


| was made among the Genoeſe, who finding 


four knights to view the poſture of the ene- | 


my, which they were 
out moleſtation. They were aſtoniſhed at 
the ſilence, order, and compoſi 
liſh army, and one of them, who was an ex- 
perienced foldier, belonging to the king of Bo- 
hemia, aſſured Philip there was no danger of 
Edward's runnitig away. He added, there 
was neither fear nor precipitation in the 
countenance of the Engliſh troops, but great 
ſerenity and reſolution, and therefore exhorted 
the French king to advance 'no farther that 
night, but allow his infantry to refreſh them- 
felves from the fatigue of a tedious march, 


permitted to do with- | 


ure of the Eng- | 


r CI 


otherwiſe he would not anſwer for the confe- | 


quence, as they were 


and moving in the utmoſt diforder. 


meaſure, and would have put it in immediate 
2 had he not already drawn up his 
army, and given general orders for marching. 
He divided Te like the "Engliſh, into 83 
lines; the firſt was commanded by Grimaldi 
and Doria, at the head of the Genoeſe croſs- 
bow. men, the main body, by the count 
dAlengon, Philip's brother, and the rear, 
which conſiſted of the 
by Philip in perſon. 

The engagement did not begin, till three 
in the afternoon, when Philip ordered the 
Genoeſe to advance to the charge, but they 


ſpent with hard duty, ö 
reſolution with which they fought, ordered a 
Philip was ſenſible of the propriety of this | . 

| prince's aſſiſtance. They fell on the rear of 
the enemy, and gave the prince, who was en- 


beſt troops in France, 
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gaged among the French fq 


themſelves expofed to certain death, without 


being able in the leaſt to annoy the enemy, 
degan to fly with diſorder and precipitation, 
and were trodden down by the men at arms 
under the command of the count d' Alengon. 


That nobleman taking a compaſs, in order to 

avoid the bow - men, attacked with great fury, 
the body under the command of the 
of Wales, who received the charge with ſuch 


prince 


refolution, that the greateſt part of the French 
were put to the ſword. 3 
During 


this confi, the ſquathons 


the battle was bloody and obſtinate. The 
count d' Alengon was accompanied by the 


Lorrain, and the dauphin of Vienna. 


counts of Flanders and Blois, the duke of © 


The earls of Northampton and Arundel, 


obſerving not only the ſuperiority of the 
French in pointof number, but the determined 


body of ttoops under their command, to the 


| uadrons in the 
ront, ſome relief, but had eventually ' almoſt 


proved his ruin; for Philip, by that motion 
of the Engliſh, found an opening to pour in 
a freſh body of troops to his brother's aſſiſt- 
ance, who. fell on the flank of the archers. 
with ſuch fury, that they were obliged to 
7 and thus expoſe the prince © 
to the danger of being ſurrounded... 
The earl of Warwick, who trembled for his 
| ſafety, diſpatched. a meſſenger to the king, 
| 1 5 855 deſiring 


open their ran 


* 


ſhower of 
rain, which fell that inſtant, the CE | 
S 
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French and German knights, forced their way _- © 
through a column of Engliſh archers ; here 
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deſiring him to come to the prince's relief. 
Edward, who from the top of a neighbouring 


— "I » . — _ 
- * £ £44 - - 
— — * - — — — 

— —— — — 


battalions, commanded by 


Hemia, his ſon C 


£ 


8 8 
1 = * 


windmill ſurveyed the battle with great com- 
poſure, aſked the meſſenger with great tran- 


# - quillity, if his ſon was dead, wounded or un- 


horſed, and being anſwered in the negative, 
% wick, that I ſhall not intermeddle in the 
<« fray, but let my boy win his ſpurs by his 
<© own valour. By this time, the other two 
rince Edward and 


the earls of Arundel and Northampton had 


joined their ranks, and advanced to attack 


the main body of the enemy conducted by 


Philip. Here the battle was renewed. with 


himſelf, the king of Bo- 
arles, and a number of o- 
ther princes encouraging their ſoldiers to 


freſh fury; 1 


deeds of valour, not only by words, but the 


maſt heroic example. 

Nothing, however, could withſtand the 
ardour and impetuoſity of the prince of 
Wales, who, animated by his late ſucceſs, im- 
pelled by his innate courage, and inſpired by 
the meſlage he had received from his father, 


ruſhed forward like an irreſiſtible torrent, and 
bore down all opoſition. 


The old king of Bohemia, who was blind 
from age, enquiring about the fortune of the 
day, was told that the French were in immi- 


nent danger, a great number of men being 


ſain, that his ſon Charles had been obliged to 
retire, dangerouſly wounded, that the Eng- 
liſh had made a dreadful ſlaughter, and that 
the prince of Wales bore down every thing be- 
fore him with irreſiſtible yalour. TAY 
That aged but gallant monarch, upon re- 
ceiving this information, ordered his attend- 
ants to lead him into the thickeſt of the fight 


_ againſt the young Engliſh hero. According- 


ly, four of his attendants placing him in the 
middle, and interlacing the bridles of their 
Horſes, ruſhed together into the thickeſt of the 
enemy, and the blind king exchanged a few 


ers, fell in the confuſion of the battle. 
Philip himſelf, having had two horſes killed 


under him, and being dangerouſly wounded 
An the neck and thigh, was carried out of the 


„Well then, ſaid he, go back and tell War- 


ſtrokes with Edward, but they were ſoon. 
parted, and the Bohemian, with his follow- 
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field by. John of Hainault, and the ſtandard of 


France was immediately beaten down. This 
determined the fate of the battle; a great 


number of the French would, however, have 


eſcaped 
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by favour of the night, had not the 
king of England ordered large fires to be made 
on the neighbouring hills, by the light of 
which, the victors prevented them from rally- 
ing and uniting, and compleated the ſlaughter. 
Ihe king of England, ſeeing the victory 
completed, came down from his ſtation, and 
taking his helmet from his head, ran up to the 
prince of Wales, whom he tenderly embraced 
in the ſight of the whole army, ſaying, My 
valiant ſon, God grant you may perſevere 
in the courſe you have ſo gloriouſly begun. 
* You have acquitted yourſelf nobly, and 
© well deſerve the crown to which you was 
«© born.” The prince, whoſe modeſty was 
equal to his valour, made no other reply than 
that of a profound obeiſance, and falling on 
his knees implored his father's bleſſing.  - 
In this memorable battle, which. was fought 
on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, John, king 
of Bohemia, James, king of Majorca, Ralph, 
duke of Lorrain, the counts: of - Alengon, 
Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, Aux- 
erre, Aumall, St. Poll, and Sancerre, four 
and twenty - barons, twelve hundred knights, 
fifteen hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men 
at arms, and thirty thouſand infantry, are ſaid 
to have fallen; while the loſs of Edward did 
not exceed three knights, and an inconſider- 
rable number of private nen. 
Edward, having ordered his men to keep 
a ſtrict guard all the night, leſt the French 
ſhould rally, detached a party of five hundred 
lances, and two thouſand archers, to purſue 
the fugitives, and they meeting in a fog with 
the mifitia of Rouen and Beauvais, routed them 
at the firſt attack. This was followed by the 
defeat of a more conſiderable body of French, 
under the command of the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, and the grand prior of France, Who 
were both flain, with two thouſand of their 


followers. At the ſame time, the Engliſn 


gathering ſome French ſtandards, which lay 
ſcattered on the field of battle, planted them 


on a neighbouring hill, as a decoy to the 
enemy, who were diſperſed about the "gy: 


A 


the ſtratagem 3 for they flocked 
22255 to their colours, and were all cut 
to pieces without mercy; and indeed the only 
circumſtance. that tarniſhed the glory of. this 


victory was the order which Edward ifſued 


before the battle, to give no x 
Though Edward re fuſed mercy. to the | 
livings, he treated the dead with great huma- 


nity ; he ſent back the body of the king of || 


Bohemia, to his family; he cauſed the field 
of battle to be conſecrated, attended the fu- | 
neral of the noblemen who had loſt: cheir lives 
in che action, and ordered the common ſol- 
diers to be interred with great decency. = 
Having ſtaid three whole days, in the per- 


formance of theſe Jaudable offices, he conti- || 


nued his march for Calais, which he inveſted: || 
on the third of September. The garriſon 


made à gallant defence, under the command 
repulſed the be- 


of John. de Vienne, who 


ſiegers in all their aſſaults. Edward, def 


3 ee place by ſtorm, ved | 
arriſgn into « ſurrender, and ac- 
— — hues to be built for His: n 


12 


my during the winter.” 5 
The — Hr bene 

{nt above ſeventeen — — Hands | 

aut of the town ; and the king generouſly | 

ſuffered them to paſs through bis A with- 


out moleſtation, having ſupplied them with | | 


money, to defray the expencę of their journey. 

In all the truces which Edward had made 
with Philip, the king of Scotland was included, 
and when Edward undertook his laſt expedition 
into France, David was ſtrongly 
invade the northern counties of England. 

The Scottiſh nobility: being always 
to ſuch incurſions, David ſoon aſſembled an 
army, with which he entered Northumber- 
land, and ravaged the» whole country as far 
as Durham. - Queen Philippa, informed of 
theſe ravages, collected a body of about fit - 
teen thou and: men, and ſet out immediately 
for the north in order to encourage the lords 
of the marches, to exert their efforts in repel. 
ling theſe barbarous invaders; nor eould ſhe 


be perſuaded to quit: the field till the t) ar- 


mies were on the point of 
The Scots, for the moſt part, 


Fee in their * battles with- the Eng- 
18 ; 


FINg SMILES. 
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{ were Sir Thomas Chafteris, chancellor of 


ſollicited to | 


provi | 


ks | 
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| iſ; bee nevet wht bey diere ene dos roue- 
ed than up this occalion:- They were even 


chaſed off 
cording 
were left dead on the ſpot,” amongft 


the field ;" fifteen thoufand, or ac- 


whom 


Scotland, the lord chamberlain, Edward 
| Keith, cart mareſchal, the earls of Murray 
and: Strathem, with ſeveral: other noblemen, 
and & great number of perfons of diſtinction. 
| The king" lumferf, with the "earls of Fife, 
Monteitli, Sutherland, 
| William, lord Douglas, and many other per- 
| fonages of note, were among the priſoners. _ 

Philippa Having committed her royal priſo- 
ner to 


Calais, with alt this repel due to her” tank 
and extraordinary wdlour. 


The inhabitants of this lick kad hetd out | 
- ] with invincible 3 


à confiderable 
ed of their wretched 
condition, reſoſved tõ march to theit relief. 
Recordmgly; having aſſemble æ very riume- 
| fous army, he advanced to the Engliſh cam 
| which he found'fo*well ſecured by intren 


time, and Philip; d 


ments, and encompaſſed with moraſſes, that | 


he could not attempt to force it, without ex- 
py Bong > 

A D. 1447. The ſiege was red on with 
| renewed vigour, inſomuch, that the governor, 
anding hitnſelf eye day 
diſtreffed for want of proviſions, turned out 
| five hundred inhabitants from the town, but 
Edward drove them back towards the walls, 


where they periſhed with hunger. 
To ſuch a ſhocking degree of wretchedneſs 


were the hapleſs inhabitants at 8 reduced, 


; that John de Veinne, finding all xpectation 
of relief abfolutely bars reſolved to fur- 
render the pl ace. od 55 peared on the walls, 


4 
and made a FG at to the Each centinels, 


| deſiring A EonteSbe 
Sir Walter Manny being ſent to him by 
Edward, he informed him, that he was willing 


Hack been Ber 


| to delivery 


kes and lit 52 thoſe brave men, wito Had 


' olong tated with him in every difficy'ty! and 
hes tight be ſafe and ſecùre : 


TY 


N . 


; 
2 
| 
| 


Wigton, and Carrick, | 


e tower, went over to the 3 wing 3 
and was reecived in the Englift camp Before 


hichnſelf co the moſt imminent danger 


more and more 


the place, on condition that the 
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fand woyld never E to ſuch terms; 


however, in conſequence. of the noble and 


ſpirited remonſtrances of the F rench gover- 
nor, he was at length induced to mitigate the 
rigaur of the conditions, and only demanded, || 
by fix of the moſt rt ga citizens ſhould 
e ſent;him,, to be diſpoſed-of according to 
his pleaſure, and that chey ſhould come to his 
camp, 25 ying the keys of the city in their 
hands, ate- headed, we bare · fdoted, with 
ropes about their necks, on which terms he 
conſented. to indulge t the reſt with a pardon. 
When the inhabitants of Calais were in- 


formed of this cruel reſolution, they were 


ee even to a degree of phrenzy. At 
one of their principal citzens, Pierre de 

St e. Faltsce, whoſe mem deſerves to be 
| d forth, and 

ady to. ſuffer death, for 
is friends and compani- 


profeſſed himſelf re 
the preſervation of 


ons. His generous example was followed by 


three of his relations, and two others, ie 
accordingly, marched: out in the me 
manner preſcribed by Edward, through ara 
of weeping friends and relations, as the ris 
of bolkle indignation. 

The king, who was highly incenſed at the 
length and difficulty 1 the ſiege, ordered 


them to be carried away to immediate execu- 
tion, nor could all, che remonſtances of his | 


courtiers divert him from his cruel purpoſe. 


But the voice of conjugal affection, pleaded 


more irreſiſtibly in their behalf. The queen, 
chen pregnant, fell on her knees, and with all 
the tender eloquence of love, implored his 
forgiveneſs. The king, overcome by her ſol- 
bcitations, forgave the deputies, and after re- 
galing them p uffered them to re- 
turn to their diſconſolate relations. 

Edward, having thus made himſelf maſter of 


Calais, in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of that 


important fortreſs, expelled the French. inha- 
bitants, and peopled it from England, and 
afterwards eſtabliſhed in it a flaple of tin, 
wool, and leather, which redounded W 
to the advantage of his ſubjects. 

A. D. 1348. In the begining of this year, 
or ope's legates inter their good offices 

iefually, that a rn was concluded be- 
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HIS TORT oft ENGLAND. 


-Maony aſſured him, hat che king of Eng: || tween Frande and England, till the onthe 
dreadful. 


1 
1 


| the archbiſhop of Mentz, but he declined the 


| patible with his ſcheme on 
France, and likely to involve him, not only 
pope, but alſo in a dif- 


k 


1 


offer, as incom 


in a quarrel with the 
, tant wars the 
able to maintain. Fhe plague ſtill raging vio- 
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of July. During this interval, a 
| pelliletice broke out in the northern 


s of 


Aſia, from whence . | 


through Greece into Italy, thence to France, 


and laſtly to England. About the ſame time, 
Edward was offered the Imperial crown by 


expence of which he was not 


| lently both in France and England, thoſe na- 


the truce, and accordi 
che third of A in the TORN: 
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late victories, 
—— agreed to betray 


meſſengers to the poſtern 
they found the governor, who aſſured —_ 


every thing was 


tions were under the neceſſity of prolonging 
it was extended to 


Jent . dai 
f Daring this - ſafpenfion of arm, Edward 
had near y loſt Calais, the ſole fruit of all his 
Emeric of Pavia, on whome 
he had beſtowed the government of that 


rench general, for: 


: thouſand 
Edward, 2 


twenty 
apprized of this plot, 


Crowns. 


means of Emeric's ſecretary, ſent for Pavia 


n 


reproached him with 
his treachery, promiſe 


E body of infantry, 
of Nieulaye at the time ap 


e fent two 
the caſtle, where: 


ared for their 
He then tr 


knights, with an hundred men at arms, to take 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle. 
hundred men 


night ſo privately, that 


is arrival. 


He immediately took poſt in the great 


and when the French were admitted at the 
Pn, ruſhed out nn, and 1 


it to Charney the 


1 him his life, on con- 
dition that he — turn the contrivance to 
the deſtruction of the French. Charney having 
| with great privacy aſſernbled a thouſand men 
at arms, with a 


began his march, and arriving at the bridge 


itted the twenty thouſand! 
cxowns to Emeric, and detached twelve 


Edward had by this. 
time croſſed the ſea, with eight 
at arms, and a thouſand archers, under the 
command of Sir Walter de Manny, and en- 
tered the harbour at 
no body in the town knew of 


r . 


i 


g— 


tower, that commanded the reſt of the citadel; 
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them all priſoners, then mounting his horſe, 
proceeded to che town,? and making a ſally at 
the gate of Boulogne 
Charney, who made a gallant defence, and 
maintained his ground till the morning 

On this occaſion, Edward ſignalized his 


valour, in a deſperate encounter with Euſtace 


de Ribaumont, in which, after having been 
twice ſtruck to the ground by the ſtrokes of 
his antagoniſt, he obtained the victory, and 
the knight delivered him up his ſword in ac- 
knowledgement of his ſuperior prowels. The 
reſt of the enemy's party, being deprived of 
all hopes of retreat, were obliged to ſurren- 
der at diſcretion, and being conducted into 
Calais, were magnificently entertained by 
Edward, who then firſt diſcovered to them, 
that he himſelf had been preſent in the action. 
The king declared Ribaumont the braveſt 
knight he had ever encountered, adjudged 
him the prize of chivalry above all the knights 
of his court, and reſtored him to his liberty 
without ranſom. He then deprived Emeric of 
the government of Calais, which he confer- 
red on Sir. John Beauchamp, and returned to 
England, where he amply rewarded thoſe, who 
had ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion. 
A. D. 1349. As Edward had always en- 
tertained ax great affection for the caſtle of 
Windſor, he now made it a ſeat of a military 
order, which he founded in honour of St. 
George, the patron of England. A garter 
of blue velvet with the ue, was the 
ſymbol of union and coneord choſen for this 
noble fraternity, which from hence, was called 
the Order of the Garte. * eee 
But the joy and triumph which prevailed 
in the Engliſh court, ſuddenly changed into 
forrow and mourning, by a moſt deſtructive 
peſtilence, which ſwept away the inhabitants 
like a mighty deluge. 8 
The Scots, tempted by the proſpect of an 
eaſy prey, in this ſeaſon of death and deſola- 
tion, made an irruption into the northern 
counties; but their preſumption met with a 
deſerved puniſhment, no leſs than five thou- 


land of them dying of the contagion, on their 
breathing Engliſh air; and the reſt of their 
r were diſſipated by the 


army periſhed, 
northern militia... 


4 


| 
| 


ſurrender himſelf. = omar 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes ) h 
French governors of. frontier places, a truee 
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| © 4. D. 1350. Edward was now wrought on 
: | by the inſtances of the 
fell with great fury upon 


pope, in conſideration 


of his having proclaimed a jubilee at Rome, 


to conſeritito a truce with France; neverthe- 


leſs, to prevent his people from being fleeced 
of their money by the popiſh pageantry, re- 
ſtricted them from repairing to Rome. This 
prohibition ſo incenſed the pope, that he even 


proceeded to threatening ; but Edward, 'deſ-. 


piling his remonſtrances, not only repeated 
his former injunction, but commanded all his. 


ſubjects beyond ſea, to repair home imme-- 


diately, on forfeiture of life and fortune. 
During theſe tranſactions, the French mo- 


narch, having, notwithſtanding the truce, . 


made ſome captures at ſea, was ſo elated; as 
to fit out a powerful fleet, with a vague de- 
ſign to make a deſcent into England. But 
his towering expectations were ſoon defeated! 
by the gallant Edward, who ſtood towards. 
him in the channel, with an Engliſh fleet, 


which entirely defeated the combined navy of 
France and Spain, and induced the latter- 


power to ſue for a truce of twenty years, which 
the king of England granted, from a view to- 
the commercial intereſts of his ſubject s. 
This was the laſt warlike tranſaction in 
which Philip de Valois was engaged, for he 
departed this life ſoon after, and was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon John, duke of Normandy. 

Philip, in the beginning of his reign had ac- 
quired the title of Fortunate ; but the ſeries 
of his tranſactions was very little demonſtra- 
tive of its propriety, though his bad ſucceſs: 
was leſs owing to his want of courage and 
conduct, than to the better fortune and ſupe- 
rior proweſs of his rival Edward. 

A. D. 1351. The truces during the pre- 


ſent war between the powers of France ande 


England, having been only obſerved ſo long 


as ſubſervient to their reſpective intereſts; 


the former, had by this time formed the ſiege 
of Calais, which was gallantly- defended by 
Sir John: Beauchamp, the governor, who; 


being at length ſurroundgd- by the ſuperior * 


numbers of the enemy, was compelled to» 
| However, after 
etween the-Engliſh and 


vas renewed between them, in which it was: 


ſtipulated,. 
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1 ſtipulated, that they ſhould mutually and ſo- 
lemnly ſwear to its punctual obfervance, 


A. D. 1352. But this truce was of very 
ſhort duration; for the French ſoon attempted 
the recovery of Guifnes, in which they were 
foiled, as was the marſhal de Neſle in an 
encounter with Sir Walter Bentley, in the 
plains of Mauron, between Rennes, and Plo- 
ermel. Though the marſhal was far ſuperior 
to the Engliſh in point of number, he met with 
ſo warm a reception, that his forces were rout- 
ed, and himſelf, with many noblemen, four- 
ſcore knights, five hundred gentlemen, and 
tome thouſands of common foldiers, were left 
dead on the field of battle, and ſeveral noble- 
men and gentlemen taken priſoners. | 

A. D. 1353. As the fatal effects of the late 


peſtilence were not yet removed, England re- | 


ceived very conſiderable ſupplies of grain from 
Ireland, Holland, and ſeveral partsof Germany, 
Conferences for a definitive treaty were again 
opened, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the duke of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other no- 


blemen, were appointed to meet the French 
commiſſaries near Guiſnes. 


The negotiation proceeded ſo far, that the 
king of England offered to reſign has title to 
the crown of France on condition that the 


dutchy of Guienne, and province of Pons» | 


thieu, ſhould be reſtored to him as inde- | 


conquered round Calais, and the ſuperiority, 
of Flanders; but this being refuſed, both 
parties prepared to decide the diſpute with 
the ſword. | | | 

As the attention of parliament had long 
been engroſſed by foreign affairs to the neglect 
of domeſtic ceconomy ; the king ſummoned a 
council at Weſtminiſter, where ſeveral ordi- 
nances were drawn up for the regulation of a 
ſtaple, which he intended to fix in England, 


* 
- 


Wales, and Ireland. He alſo redreſſed the 
Derne of the nation, touching appeals 


rom the king's court, to any judicature, and 


pardons granted to robbers; and laying before 
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defire of the pope. te effect a reconciliation 
between the monarchs of France and. E 
land, fo many inſurmountable obſtacles ap- 


| peared at every conference of the miniſters of 


the reſpective crowns, that the whole reſult of 


all the endeavours of his holineſs, was a con- 


tinuance of the truce for a few months longer 
than was at firſt ſtipulated. + 1 
This truce was no fooner expired, than 
Edward was at full liberty to proſecute the 
deſign he had formed upon the crown of 
France. Determining, therefore, to attack his 
enemy both on the ſide of Guienne under the 
command of the prince of Wales, and on 


that of Calais in his own perſon, young Ed 


ward, attended by ſeveral noblemen, embark- 


ed with a numerous army at Plymouth, and 


landing at Bourdeaux, was joined by the moſt 
conſiderable part of the Gaſcon nobility. 

Being now at the head of an army amounts 
ing to ſixty thouſand men, he proceeded to- 
wards Armagnac, which, together with Aſta - 


rac, Comi La Riviere, and L'Iſle en 
Jourdain, he rav with fire and ſword; 
plundering the inhabitants, and laying the 


towns and villages in aſnes. 

He next advanced to Thoulouſe, where 
having in vain endeavoured to draw the ene- 
my to a battle, he paſſed the Garonne, burnt 
the ſuburbs of Caſcaſionne, penetrated to 


Progens ſovereignties, and that the French, Narbonne, ravaged the whole country, and 


ing ſhould cede to him the lands he had 
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after an expedition of fix weeks, returned 
with an immenſe booty and a great number of 
priſoners to Guĩenne. 1115 3s en 

The king's invaſion from Calais was con- 
ducted with the ſame ſpirit, and crowned 
with the like ſucceſs. He broke into France 
at the head of a numerous army, to whom 
he gave full liberty of pillaging and waſting 
the open country. __ I. l3i5c; 

The prince of Wales receiving advice that 
the French were poſted behind the Seine, 23 
if they intended to diſpute his paſſage of that 
river, repaired thither ; but on his approach, 
the French retired to Gimont, though not ſo 
expeditiouſly, but the van of the Engliſh in- 


them the ſtate- of the treaty, they continued | tercepted part of theit rear, which was cut to 


the ſubſidy on wool and ſkins, three years. || pieces. 


A. D. 1334. Notwithſtanding, the earneſt [ 


up 


Before evening, the prince had drawn his 
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| of the principal nobility, he advanced as 


Me Diggs. 


big forees in order-to inet the; place; but 
the enemy had marched off in the night leav | 
ing a ſtrung garriſon in the toyyn, whichrbeing | 
well provided for making an obſtinate defe nes 


young Edward thought proper to: deeline the 


ſiege, and therefore returned to Bourdeaux, 


The progreſs of the Engliſh arms: on the 


continent, cheriſhed the hopes Wbich king 


Edward had long entettained of ;ſubduing 
France. He therefore, ordered a rendezvous 
of his military tenants to be held at Sandwich, 
and landed the latter end of October at Ca- 
lais, where he was joined by a thouſand men 
at arms, from F a and Brabant. 
Thus reinforced; and attended by.; ſeveral. 


far as St. Omer, where John Jay, encampes 
with his forces, but retired at Edward's 


| approach; ſo that he returned to Calais, | 
from whence he ſer ſall for England, to ſecure 


that kingdom againſt ſome threatened, INcur- | 


ſions of the Scots. ic 1125 n alt nad 


1 people, tempted by the proſpect f 


a. large booty, WE gy by the abſence | 
of the nobility, had 


of the king, and many 
ſurprized the town of 8 which, was | 


not tenable while the Engliſh were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the caſtle. The king, advancing as 


far as Haddington, burnt the towns and vil- 


«1 


Q A 1E 1 RiD 


{IG 'E 23 4 . 8 


| of Wales, 1 by. his late ea 


and put his treops into winter quarters. 


cure all the towns and 


took the field in the mon * of July, at che 


four thouland in nz * 
havj ving.rava cy,.the Limouſin, and 
Auvergne, entered Berry, god ed: 8 
by aſſault. Here he firſt learned, th . 
French king was encamped at C 1 
th prodigious 7580 Calle ed from, all. parts of. 
the Aa beige. d bipoch, vlt 
t bee ere imagining has Ed- 
wal deſigned to croſs the Loire, and join the 
rl -of Lancaſter, in Normandy, had ar- 
K. his forces in ſuch a manner, as to ſe- 
es on that river; 
apprized of this 


ſand archers, 


and the prince of Wales, 


diſpoſition, determined to turn off on the left 


to Remorantin, ravage Poictou, and return 


to Bourdeaux. Three hundred lances, under 


command of the, lords Crain and Boueſcaur, 


in attem | 
dale ated, and 5 to fly to the FG 
e 0 1 where in a few days th hey 


e at diſcretion. 


lages witkout ſeeing the face of an enemy; 


for the Scots had retired to their faſtneſſes, 


Lon r all their proviſions from the agreed, to attack the Foglifh, the * morn- 


t the Engliſh might not. Rnd | 
any ſubſiſtence. , This precaution obliged Ed- ||. 
treſſed or want of proviſions, that a few days: 


Low-lands 


ward to retire, to Roxburgh, where: Edward | 
Baliol, now grown old, and overwhelmed 
with infirmitles, reſi gned his title to the 


monarch, who, 1 in conſideration, of this ceſſion, 
granted him a penſion of two thouſand pounds | 
a year for 1 on paid all his debts, and pre- 
ſented him TE five thouſand' marks Aba a rer 
compence for his faithful exvices. 


A. D. 1386. In the mean time, We 
having received. intelligence; of. the critical 


ſituation, of his affairs in France, diſpatched | | her, 


the earl of Lancaſter with a, imall body. of | 
troops into Normandy,. There, the, r eee | 
was Fed, in flight. Wire 1 till the Prins | 


\ Young Edward, 


conyeyed.in chains to Bourdeaux, and plun- 
dered the 


then adyanced into Poictou, and. there en⸗ 


camped within two. leagues of Poitiers. The 
2 4 rance, arriving with a formidable 


king, 
army a council of war, in which i it was: 
ing. 8 

The rince 5 Wales Was alleady. oo 2 


muſt have ſtarved him into a ſurrender; but 
the French, confiding in their valour and. 


crown of Scotland, in or ag of - the, Engliſh | vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, demanded. a bat-- 
| 
| 


tle with ſo much eagerneſs, that John did not 
think it adviſpable to check their ardour. He 


divided his army into three bodies; of which. 


the firſt, and —5 advanced, was commanded 
brother, the duke of Orleans ;. the 


5 . i ted ee, under the dir 


| reftion.of the dauphin, affitted. by, his bro 

Lewis and 2 while. the king in: 

e by. his — eſt ſon, 

En by, commanded the. third. 1 Jon,, ar | 
s of reß e. on 10:73:60 


u uu. wine 


4 of . men at TP. ſix thou- 


to cut off; his advanced guard, 


in his march, Ei kes 
about fix thouſand men at arms, who. were 


country to a great extent. He 
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| po ed among buſhes, H 


French king, 
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WW Me the ores were drawi 
troops; John ſent ſome of his 


ee 


enced generals, to reconnottre tte order 5 | 
Who they” found 
„ and Vineyards, | 


diſpoſition of the enemy;* 
as to be. abfolutely inaccefble, Except by 


à narrow lane, behind which; A body ef Eng- 


Hin archers was placed to defend the paſſage. 


Ribaumont was of opinion, that all the | 


cavalry ſhould be obliged to diſmount; ex- 
cept about three hired men in complete 
armour, who ſhould enter the defile, ſuſtain 
the fury of the enerny's onſet; and make way 
for the diſmounted cavahers to advance to the 
charge. 


HIST OR es ENGLAND. 


This advice being approved, John | 


mounted his horſe, and gave orders for be- 


ginning the battle; when the cardinal of Pe: 


rigort, employed by the pope for renewing 


the negotiations between the two crowns, run- 


ning up to the king, conjured him to ſpare 


che lives of ſo many French gentlemen, as 


would neceſſarily be lot in the attack, aa 


ngliſh camp, 
where he. did not doubt of being able to per- 
ſuade the prince of Wales to ſurrender. The 


opoſal, 


allow him to 2 — to the E 


French monarch, agreeing to this! 
the cardinal repaired to the prince 


WMWales, 


who, ſenfible of the imminent danger to 


which he was expoſed, declared his 


COunt 


The prince? O voy being reported to ins | 
he ſent back his troops to their 
quarters, and the cardinal fpent the whole | 
day in paſſing between the two camps, to ad- | 
The 
provided he 
might be allowed to retire untnoleſted to 
Bourdeaux, he would reſtore al che places | 
and priſoners he had taken during that cam: | 
not to ſerve againſt France 


Juſt the articles of accommodation. 
prince of Wales promiſed, that, 


paign, and enga 
for the fpace of ſeven years. But the French 


vin pri that the prince ſhould ſurrender 

oner, that pere ry demand cut 

off all Lecken 'of accommodation, and each 

r. prepare for an e On 
onday morning, the Frenc 

drawn up in order of battle, and Edward 

divided his handful of troops into three bo- 


p — 5 K 4 T 
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| 


readineſs | 
to accept of any terms, that ſhould be con- 
ſiſtent with his own honour, and that of his [ 
ol | their egen; Clermont was killed on the 


— — —-— 


| 


army appeared | command, who had not been engaged, follow- 


Saliſbury and Suffolk; and the 


4 2 D. I 15. 
eir 4 dies, but ranged in .o e „ manner, 
that they ſoemed to ane. ſquare hatta lion. 


The van was poſted on the declivith of a 
bill, under command of the earl of War- 
wick ; the rear was conducted by the ears of 


his ſtation at the end of the A eee * 


| the main body, which extended to by N 


bouring vineyard. © * 9/1 04155 
One of his principal officers was detackind 
with three hundred men at arms, and as many 
archers, to lie in ambuſh at the. foot of the 
mountain, and fall the rear of the 
enemy in the heat of the engagement. 
Both ſides having thus made the neceſſary 
preparations, he Dartle began about nine in 
the morning, The three hundred Frenchmen 
entered the lane with great reſolution, but 
were fo galled by the Bo lifh | archers, that 
lined the hedges on each Ke of their paſſage, 
that above one half of them fell: before they 
reached the front of Edward's main body, 
when they were cut in pieces. The marſhals 
Clermont and Andrahan advancing cloſe be- 
hind the men at arms, were greatly incom- 
moded by the horſe and bodies of the  flain, 


| while the archers plied them without intermiſ. 


ſion?” When they penetrated to the van of 
the Engliſh,” they were warmly received by 
the earls of Warwick and Saliſbury, and 
Stffolk, advancing fromthe rear, completed 


ſpot, and Andrahat taken priſoner by lord 
Audeley. The death of theſe noblemen, 
and — Nav hter that followed, ftruck-their 
corps with ſuch a panic, that they betook 
themſelves to a rvediitace flight. The firſt 
body of the French being thus defeated, the 
dauphin bravely advanced to the charge, 
though his men were greatly diſpirited; But 
they had no ſooner begun che attack, than 
John de Greilly, ſallying from his ambuſh, 
fell on-their- rear with eh! impetuoſity, that 
confuſion and flight immediately enſued. The 
dauphin' s attendants conveyed him from the 
field to Chauvigny; ; and the duke of Orleans, 
with the greatef Part of the troops under his 


ed the ne rout. The lord Chandos called out 
do young Edward that the day was won, a 
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in! him . main om af thi 
French under king John, which — more 


numerous than the whole Engliſh army, were 


atly- diſpirited by the flight of their coun- 
gow be prince, animated by: this pro- 


poſal, fell on with irreſiſtable impetuoſity, 
and a ſhocking 


ſcene of laughter enſued; 
one ſide was animated by the hopes of obtain- 


by the diſgrace” that would: attend yielding 
2 day to an enemy ſo much inferior. 


the body of cavalry | givi 
poſed to the whole fury of the ene. 

The: ranks were every moment wound 
down before him: the.nobles tell by his fide 
one after another;z'and. the king, being ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, might . been \ Zafily 


ing the good 
| — galant and generous prince in the uni- 

| verſe. 
victory, the other was retained || 


| ration and 

pe) offices being, lai 4 
John's principal officers being lain, and 
way, he was: er. | graded Wulf b. ui = mean uſes he made of 


| his. victory, and their mercenary tendency. 
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x, and could ay 
be prevailed upon to fit down, by all the in- 
treaties. of John, who bore his fate with un; 
ſhaken: fortitude, and expreſſed his fatisfac- 


tion, (as he was doomed to captivity) in hav- 
fortune to be the pritoner of the 


He was indeed a ſhining example of mode- 
OS. and exhibited a ſublime 


{ympathy, rarely —5 ndant on e E- 
ven the elder Ed great as Ne Wa, de- 


But the younger was truly great, without va - 
nity, and gloried in conciliating the affection 


of his very captives, | 


- This ſignal conqueſt was obtained pichour 


lain, but every Engliſb ſoldier, deſirous! of || any. important loſs on the fide of the Engliſh, 

taking the allows alive, ſpared him in | while ns, of the princi of the Fe rench 

the action, called qut to W to" ſutrenden J nobilicy fell in the field of battle, ſo that the 

and offering him quarter. ; | victors obtained plunder to an extragrdinary 
Ne ſtill ſeemed vawilling to 8 amount. 


perſan but the prince himſelf, till at length 
caring that he was engaged in anqther part 


of the field, he threw down his gauntlet and 
ſurrendered. himſelf to Dennis de Morbee, a 
knight of Arras; 1 ſon _— Was I 


with him. 


The prince 9551 Wales, ho has | been car- 


ried to.a great diſtance in purſuit of the flying | 


toc, ſeeing the victory completely gained, had 
cauſed: a tent to be pitched, and was repoſing 
himſelf after the — of the engagement, 
when he heard of "tha fate of the French 
monarch. The 


priſoner; and that nobleman arriyed in time 
to ſave the life: of the king, Which was pow 
expoſed to greater danger than it had been 
during the action, for as the Gaſcons claimed 


tal ſoldiers threatened to put him to death. 

Many conquerors have taken kings in 
battle, but never did any conqueror treat his 
Priſoners. with that politeneſs 
which Edward now ſbewed to the F renchi 


He cauſed an algo entertainment. to be 


prepared in his tent, and waited in perſon up- 


and reſpect 


A. D. 1 355. Edward 3 with his pri- 
ſoner to Bqurdeaux, and as he had not an 


army ſufficient to improve his preſent advan- 
tages, he agreed to a truce for two years, that, 


might have an eser of conducting 
his royal captive to England, where he arriv- 


ed in the beginning of May. When he reach- 


ed the borough of Southwark, he was met 
by a prodigious number of people of all ranks 


and condition. 


The entrance was remarkably ſplendid, the 


priſoner was clad in royal apparel, and mount- 
generous prince diſpatched || 
the earl of Warwick to take care of the royal 
on a black palfrey i in ordinary trappings. In, 
this manner he paſſed through the ſtreets of 
London, and Preſented the king of France 
to his father, who received him with the ut - 
the —— keeping the captive, ſome bru- 


ed on a white courſer, remarkable for its ſize 
and beauty, The conqueror rode by his ſide 


moſt politeneſs, 0 
After this ceremony, the captive king was 


| entertained in the moſt ſumptuous manner, 
and provided with an apartment in the royal. 
palace, till the Savoy could be fitted up for 
his reception. John, | beſides; the generous 
treatment he received, had the melancholy. 


ſatisfaction of finding, that his fate Was not 
ſingular. The Soy of Scors had been eleven 
years 
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years 


reign, agreed to ſet him at liberty 


* yen the enact of Scotland was in 
advanced by the tivity. of its ſove- 


ranſom of an hundred thouſand marks ſter- 


per in En gland! OBE Edbard ii 


| 


for the 


6b. 
» Here: h ipropoſet uo 'be-invelivlisithiithe 
8. diadem of France, and the biſhops of 


Londom and Durham attended him to perform 
the ceremony; but finding the place well ſe- 


cured, he $4 not invelFit in form, but kept 


ling; and David Bruce delivered the ſons of 


all his principal nobility as a ſecurity for the | 
| ſes in the adjacent country. 


payment. 


A. D. 1358. During theſe tranſaQtions, Ba- l 
oed to Troyes, and entering Burgundy, 


ward employed himſelf in carrying on a nego: 
tiation with his royal priſoner, and treaty 
was at length concluded on the following 
terms; that in conſideration of ' Edward's 
quitting all claim to the crown of France, the 
qutchy of Normandy, 
Amou and Maine, he and his heirs ſhould en- 


Joy Gaſcony, Guienne, the Engoumois, San- 
laſt day of March, he fixed his head quarters 


tonge, Peri ort, Qvercy, Limouſin, Poictou, 
Taurain, Calais, Guiſnes, the Boulonnois, and 
country of Ponthieu, .entirely ind 
the crown of France; and that John, with'the 


it blocked up till the begi 
in the mean 1. reduced ſevera 


inning of Lent, and 
| {mall fortreſ- 


A. D. 1360. Early in the ing be Wen 
took 


| the Town of Tonnere; thou h he could not 


| reduce the caſtle; thence 


' marched to 


Montreal, Avallon, and Guillon, where Phi- 


ö 


| lip, duke of Burgundy, purchaſed a three 


, and the countries of || years truce for one hundred thouſand: nobles; 


the like compoſition was granted by the prince 
for Nivernois. Approaching Paris, on the 


at Bourg la-Reine, from whence his army ex- 


ependent of 
| was 


French noblemen that had been taken prifon- | 


ers, ſhould be ſet at liberty, on paying a ran- 
fom of four millions of golden crowns, But 


the parliament of- France rejected this treaty, | q 
of the king- ||. 
extremely 


as incompatible with the ſafety 
dom; and Edward, incenſed at their refuſal, 
threatened to viſit the dauphin at Paris, on 
the expiration of the truce, 

A. D. 1359. Having, purſuant to his aebiah, 
aſſembled all the military power of England, 


tended to Long Jumeau and Corbeil. A treaty 
again ſet on foot under the mediation of 


the pope, but proved as abortive as the for- 


mer; and the King challenged the dauphin to 


battle, offering, i in caſe he was defeated, to 
uit all claim to the erown of France. 
This propoſal being rejected, the Vetbier 

cold, and his army deſtitute. of 

proviſions, he made a fruitleſs attempt on the 


| ſuburbs and retired the following day into 


and being joined by a number of foreign ad- | 


venturers, he paſſed over to Calais, with an 


army of an hundred thouſand men, a force | 


ien the dauphin could not pretend to op- 
poſe in the field; he therefore put all the con- 


ſiderable towns in a poſture of defence; cauſ- 


ed them to be furniſhed with magazines and 
proviſions, and choſe his own ſtation at Paris, 
reſolved to decline a general engagement, and 
allow the enemy to exhauſt their fury in the 
open country. * 

The king, apprized of theſe proceedings, 
had the precaution to carry with him ſix w 
gons laden with proviſions for the ſubſiſtence 


of his army. 
Picardy, he advanced to Rheims in Cham- 


pagne, where the king's of F rance were ge- 


nerally erden 


land, as alone effectually 


fife of Thouars, the lands of 


Bretagne, determined to return about Mid- 
ſummer, and inveſt the ci 


of Paris. The 
dauphin, deſpairing of being able to 2 e 
the progreſs of ſo powerful an army, refoly- 

ed to conclude a peace with the king of Eng- 
preventive of the 
Both parties being now in- 
was 


kingdom” s ruin. 
clined to an accommodation, a treaty 


concluded at Bretagne in the Pais-Chartrain, 


between the dauphin on the part of France 
and prince Edward on the part of England. 
By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that a geſſion 
ſhould be made to the king of England of the 
lleville, the 


county of Poitiers, the provinces of Poictou, 


and Saintonge, Agenois, Limouſin, Perigort. 


After waſting the province of | Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, Engou 


mois, and 
Rouvergne, with their cities and caſtles, to 


be held by him, and his heirs for ever, in the 


ſame manner er were held Pe the 5 of 


F rance, 
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Fr ce, or any, of. hs 
rope reſtore all 1 5 
had poſſeſſed in the town of Montreuil; 


nceſtors ; that John 


Calais, and the county of SW nes g that 
the king and Dauphin of France ſhould | 
over the places thus 


renounce all ſovereignt 
England, who ſhould | 


conveyed to the ra 


on his part reſign al pretenſions to the crown | 


of Anjou and Maine, the ſovereignty, of Flan- 
ders, and Bretagne, and all other claims or. de- 1 
mands on the King of France, for any cauſe 
whatever not ſpecified i in the treaty z that the 
king of France ſhould be conducted to Calais, 
within three weeks after Midiummer, and pay 
three millions of gold crowns. for his ran- 
ſom at different payments; and that the pri- 


the delivery of Rochelle, and ſome other for- 


wo 


King of France ſhould renounce, his alliance 
with the Scots, and Edward quit all connection 
with the Flemings; that all' the countries, 


into his hands, within a year at fartheſt after 
John's departure from Calais; and that Ed- 
ward ſhould, in like manner, give up the 
places which had been taken by his ſub jects, | 
and not comprehended in this deed'of mon; ; 
that this treaty guarantied by the pope, ſhould . 
be confirmed by letters patent-of che in a 
month after his releaſe; and both Kings, with 
their eldeſt ſons, the princes of the blood, and 
a certain number of the chief nobility. ſhould 
engage upon oath, for the performance of 
theſe articles. 

In purſuance of this agreement, John was. 
conducted to Calais, where Edward ſoon after 
arrived, and both princes ſolemnly ratified the 


day John ſet out for Boulogne, accompanied 
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e. or, his anceſtors | 
ful plague, which broke out at this period, and 


that he ſhould remain in the 0 | 
Henry duke of Lancaſter, -whoſe:' amiable 


ſoners taken at the battle of Poitiers, ſhould | 
remain as hoſtages for the payment, as well as | 


treſſes on John's being ſet at liberty; that the | 


towns, and fortreſſes, yielded to the king of 
England, ' by this treaty, ſhould be delivered | 


treaty on the twenty-fourth of October; next | 
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But chez Joy go from this event, was oon 
damped. by the fatal-conſequences of a dread- 


{ſwept away great numbers, and among others, 


qualities had acquired him univerſal eſteem. 
His only ſurviving ſiſter became his heir, and 


Edward's fourth ſon, who, in right of his 
brother-in-law, We: ſoon after created nue 
of Lancaſter. 

King Edward, in order to wcodnclle his 
ſubjects on the continent to the Engliſh 
government, determined to put them under 
| the juriſdiction of the prince of Wales, who 


had already! in a great meaſure conciliated their 
affection. 5 


A. D. 1 362. Accordingly, having conveyed! 
his French dominions to prince Edward by aſ- 
ſignment, the prince prepared for his em- 
barkation, intending to keep a ſplendid court 
at Bourdeaux. In the mean time the king 


called a parliament at Weſtminſter, where 
|| ſeveral abuſes were reformed, 12 
for erecting a ſtaple for wool at Calais, was 


and a ſcheme 


neral pardon was paſſed for 
oreſts, and the lands of fo- 


ſet on foot A 
all treſpaſſes i in 


{| reign priories were reſtored... To. 
A. D. 1363. Whence prince Edward landed 


at Rochelle, he was received with univerſal 
demonſtrations of joy from the people in ge- 
neral, who revered his very name, and gloried 
in the proſpect of being governed by ſo ami- 
able - renowned a prince. 

Soon after the arrival of young Edward. on 
the continent, the king of Cyprus arrived at 
Avignon, to ſollicit ſuccours againſt the 
Turks, who now began to be very formidable 
in Aſia Minor. He alſo propoſed the reco- 

very of the Holy Land from the Saracens, 
who had lately been weakened and rae 
by a dreadful peſtilence. 

Having ſucceeded in France, he came over 
to England, but Edward wiſely . declined fo 


about a. mile by Edward, where they a | 
with mutual efteem. 

A. D. 1361, When Edward arrived in 
London, a parliament was convened at Weſt-. 
minſter, and the articles of the treaty were laid 


der both houſes and really e 


LI 


| in the cruſade, he ſupplied Him with conſide- 


romantic an expedition, telling him, he was 


determined to paſs the remainder of his days: | 


in domeſtic tranquillity. . 
But though he declined- accompanying him: 


X x xx fable 


had been ſome time married to John of Ghent, 
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"able "OR of money, and yr him to 
raiſe volunteers in England. Though the | 


_ king of France determined to att toner 


formiry io the articles of the late treaty, he 


met with mary difficulties from the extreme 


averſion which the towns and caſtles in the 
neighbourhood of Guienne diſcovered to ſub- 
mit to the Engliſh yoke, His two ſons like- 
wiſe, who were left as hoſtages, began to be 
tired of their confinement; and gave their 


father to underſtand, that they could contti- 


bute towards the removal of the difficulties, 


if conveyed to Calais, where they ſhould be 


near the ſeat of negotiation. 


In conſequence of this application, the | 
oung French princes were conveyed thither, | 
ineffectual, }| ga! 
John determined to make a veyage to Eng- 
perſon. When his miniſters endeavour- 


but all their endeavours proving 


land in 
ed to divert him from this reſolution, he told 


them, that though faith was baniſhed frotn - 
the reſt of the earth, it 'ought ever to be 
' found in the breaſts of Kings. "A, 

A. D. 1364. On his arrival, he is dodge 
oy, at chat time, one of the moſt 


in the ſav 


magnificent buildings about London, where 


he ſoon after ſickened and died. Charles de | 
Blois, king of Navarre, embracing this fa- 
pportunity for aſſerting his right to 
dy, declared war a- 


vourable © 
the ſucceſſion of Bur 
gainſt Charles, the dauphin, who ſucceeded 
his father, but an accommodation was at 
length effected, and the priſoners“ on both 
ſides ſet at liberty; 
was ſlain in the courſe of this ſnort war. Dur- 
ing theſe tranſactions on the continent, a par- 
liament was convoked at Weſtminſter, w when 
Edward declared his defire of enforcing the 
obſervation of good laws, of amending thoſe 
that were defective, and enacting fu uch as 
might be requiſite to the 
The king at the ſame time laid before his 
parliament the great 2 of papal uſurpa- 
tions, and recommended to them the enacting 
of a ſtatute, that might deprive the pope of 
the power of diſpoſing of biſhoprics and o- 
ther eccleſiaſtical preferments to the great 
prejudice of this kingdom. The parliament 
therefore  uhahimouſly reſolved to promote 


this ſalutary deſign, and-oppoſe the pope to 


though Charles de Blois 
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arms againſt the 


| 
| 


1 
| 
| 


| the utmoſt of WY oer ir he ſhould pro | 
| _ violent m 
4 . A . fell out about 
this peri which greatly derogates from the 
3-6) of the much renowned prince of 
Pedro, kin ing of Ciltite, furnamed the cru - 
el, had filled his kingdom, and even his 
own family with mutder and bloodſhed, and 
by that means incurred the univerſal deteſta- 
tion of his ſubjects. Henry, count de Traf- 
tamare, one of his natural brotflers, dreading 
the fate which had attended the reſt, roſe in 
ant, but failing in his 
attem OS fed into France, where he was pro- 
by Charles, who was exaſperated a- 
inſt Pedro, for the murder of the French 
princeſs. Here he propoſed to Charles an en- 
rethent of the Com 79s as they were 
called, in his ſervice, alfuring him, that by 
their aſſiſtance, added to his brothers arms, 
he ſhould foon be able to expel the tyrant from 


the throne. 
ES with great 


Charles embraced the 
alacrity, and ordered Du Gueſclin, a gentle- 
man of Bretagne and one of the moſt aceom- 
pliſhed generals of the age, to treat with the 
teaders of theſe banditti, called the Compa- 
nies, who lived by rapine and violence, plun- 
dering the defenceleſs n with equal 
wantonneſs and impunity. - 

The king of Caſtile, alarmed at this tudden 
motion, and fearful of the deftination of this 
new levied army, recalled his troops from 


Arragon, and endeavoured to raife forces, 


capable of refiſting the ſuſpected invaſion ; 
but finding himſelf totally abandoned, re- 
tired into Gaſcony, while Henry aſſumed the 
title of king of Caſtile, and was acknow- 


ledged as ſuch chroughont the whole king- 
good'of rhe public 


dom, 
Thus ſituated, he follicited the aſſiſtance 0 of | 
the prince of Wales, who ſo far from 2 
ing his Wa permitted ſome his 
knights to engage in the expedition. 

A. D. 1367. en after, Raving ellenbled 2 
numerous army, prince Edward himſelf began 
his march towards Caſtile, where on his arrival, 
he attacked and routed Henry's army in ſeve- 


ral engagements, and after a con nm RY 


* | 0 


obtained at Naſata, re-eſtabliſhed Pedto on 
the Caſtilian throne. 8 
But the ptince had 


pent of his engaging in the cauſe of this 
| — of cruelty, injuſt 
tude; for he refuſed the ſum he had promiſed 


to Edward, and that prince ſeeing his army 


daily diminiſh by ſickneſs, and finding his on 
health 
climate, was forced to return to Guienne, 
without receiving any reward for his ſervice. 


ſoon juſt reaſon to te- 


impaired by the exceſſive heat of the 
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the declining age of the king, and u linger = 
ing diſtemper incident to the prince of Wales, 
made preparations in private, and reſolving 


| to thake himſelf maſter of Ponthieu, before 


ice, and ingrati- ! 


his declaration of war 


againſt England, at- 
tached to his intereſt the barons.and citizens 
of Abbeville. e 

| A. D. L 369. | To promote this deſign, the 
French king ſent a meflenger with a prefump- 


| tuous defiance to the King of England, who, 


| 


Duting the courſe of this year, a treaty of | 


marria | 
England, and the princeſs Violante, daughter 


to the duke of Milan, who owed the re-eſta- | 


was concluded between Lionel of 


incenſed at ſo fl 


| ant a provocation, ordered 
the lords Piercy, Neville, and Windſor, to 
ſet out immediately for Ponthieu, with a rein- 


forcement for the defence of that province, 


bliſhment of his houſe to Sir John Hawk- 


wood. The conditions of the marriage were 
very favourable to the prince, as he was to 


receive with the lady, almoſt the whole 
principality of Piedmont, with fifty thouſand 
florins, to be paid down, either at Milan, 


Calais, or London. ä | | 
A. D. 1368. The unworthy treatment 

which Edward received from the perfidious 

king of Caſtile, was not the only diſadvan- 


expended ſach latge ſums of monty in his 
preparations, and the pay of his troops, that 


ST 
— 2 — 


| du Gueſclin, daily 
| over the Engliſh. 


tage reſulting from that enterptize. He had | The prince of Wales laboured at this time 


he was obliged to lay a new tax on his princi- 


pality. Some of the nobility ſubmitted to | 
this impoſition, though not without extreme 
reluctance, and the reſt abſolutely refuſed to | - 

Ki ich Frogs | | and when young Edward was obliged, by his 


comply. 


They therefore turned their eyes 


to their 


ancient ſovereign, and ſeveral of them re- 


paifed to Paris, and preſented their complaints 
to Charles, as cheir lawful ſuperior. On this 
Pretence, the French monarch determined to 


revive his claim, and to receive the appeals 


of his vaſſals; having made the neceſſary 


Preparations for carrying his ſcheme into ex- 
ccution, he ſummoned the prince of Wales 
to appear in his court at Paris, and anſwer 
for his behaviour to his ſubjects. Edward, 


incenſed at this citation, ſent a meſſage to 


Charles, importing, chat he was ready to ſet 


out for Paris, with a helmet un his head, and 


2 retinue of ſixty thouſand men. 
Chafles-now determined to come to an open 
rupture with England, being encouraged by 


0 


= 
Lo 
| 


was inc 


by the advice of his parliament, the e 


but they had no ſooner reached Dover, when 
advice came, that Abbeville, St, Vallery 
Crotoy, Rue, and Noyalles, were ſurrendered 

the inhabitants, to the count of St. Pol, 
and Hugh de Chatillon, officers .of the 
French king. 2 LIRA 

The dukes of Berry and Anjou, brothers 
to the French king, fell upon the ſouthern 
provinces, and being aſſiſted by the famous 
gained ſome advantage 


— 


under fuch indifpoſition of body, that he 
e of mounting his horſe, or exert- 
ing his uſual vigour ; the lord Chandos, con- 
ſtable of Guienne, was killed in one action; 
the Captal de Buche, who ſucceeded him in 
that office, was taken priſoner in another; 


growing infirmities, to reſign the command of 
the army and return to his native country, 
the Engliſh intereſt in the ſouthern provinces 
of. France, began gradually to decline. 

Edward, incenſed at theſe outrages, threat- 
ened to murder all the French hoftages that 
remained in his hands; but by the remon- 
ſtrances of his council, he was diverted from 
the cruel reſolution. After having refumed, 
mpry 


title of king of France, he made ſeveral ef- 
forts to retrieve his affairs on the continent, 
but all his endeavours, both 
The earl of Pembroke was defeated at ſea 
| and taken priſoner, with his whole army, near 
Rochelle, by a fleet which Henry, 


by ſea and land, 


king of 
Caſtile, 
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flight. 


- . 
* 


Caſtile, had equipped for that purpoſe. Ed- 
ward himſelf embarked at Sandwich with ano- 
ther army, but was ſo long detained by con- 


' 
| 


trary winds, that he was obliged to poſtpone |] 


the enterprize. 


A. D. 1370. Sir Robert Knolles, at the 


head of thirty thouſand men, advanced into 


the heart of France, and extended his incur- 
ſions to the very gates of Paris without being 
able to bring the enemy to a battle; he then 
invaded the provinces of Maine and Anjou; 
but part of his army being routed by Du 


Gueſclin, the reſt were diſperſed, and he 


was obliged to betake himſelf to a precipitate 


DMD. 1 37 1. Charles, who had long pro- 
jeteda-plan for the invaſion of ee now 


vigorouſly prepared for its execution. Ed- 


ward, to oppoſe his deſign, had raifed a 
powerful army, and fitted out a formidable 
fleet, part. of which he ſent as convoy to 
Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and 
Southampton, who went as ambaſſador with 
the king's youngeſt ſon, to conclude an alli- 
ance againſt France, with the duke of Bre- 
tagne. „ 
The king of France had taken into his 
ſervice, many Flemiſh veſſels, which having 
ſailed from Bayonne, laden with proviſions, 


fell in with admiral- Paterſon, who bearing 


down upon the enemy, a ſharp engagement 
enſued, in which, the Flemiſh fleet being 


taken, was conveyed to England. 


A. D. 1374. Early in the ſpring, the duke 
of Lancaſter, at the head of an army. of 
twenty-five thouſand men, advanced into 


France, and traverſed that kingdom from 


Calais to Bourdeaux, but ſuffered ſo much 


from a detached party, under the command 


of Du Gueſclin, the conſtable, that he was 
hardly able to bring one half of his forces to 
the place of their deſtination. 


Thus foiled in his attempts, Lancaſter was | 


reduced to the neceſſity of concluding a truce 
with the duke of Anjou, through the interpo- 
ſition of the pope's legate, by which it was 
ſtipulated, that during its continuance, a treaty 
{ſhould be carried on, in order to promote an 
accommodation between the contending par- 
ties. Lancaſter relying on this ſtipulation, em- 
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barked for England in July, with the duke of 
Bretagne, and the noblemen Who had ſor ved 
under him in the expedition. The duke of 
Anjou continued at Moiſſac till the end of 
Auguſt, when, on pretence that the truce was 
expired, he reduced La Reale, and above 
forty towns and caſtles ſubmitted to him with- 
ontoppoſitione sn. „ 
Buy this perfidious conduct, the duke of 
Anjou obtained poſſeſſion of the whole pro- 
vince of Gaſcony, except Bayonne, Bour- 
deaux, Mortagne, Bergerac, and a few other 
places on the Dordogne. Having properly 
ſecured his conqueſt, he repaired to St. Omer; 
and the truce was continued till the firſt: of 
May in the following year. THe 
A. D. 1375.  Juſtly incenſed at the late 
atrocious behaviour of the enemy, the duke 
of Bretagne, accompanied by ſeveral noble- 
men, embarked in the beginning of May, 
with a powerful fleet and numerous army, 
and reduced ſeveral forts and towns, aftey 
which he inveſted St. Brien, and Oliver de 
Cliſſon endeavoured to make a diverſion, by 
beſieging a fort lately erected by Sir John De- 
vereux, in the neighbourhood of Quimperly. 
Cliſſon had incurred the implacable reſentment 
as his bitter enemy, 
but likewiſe as the author of all thoſe barba- 
rous counſels which had produced ſo much 
boodſhed and deſolation. He had with his 
own hands maſſacred fifteen Engliſhmen, after 
they had ſurrendered on capitulation; he had 
ſworn, that he would never give quarters to 
any native of that kingdom; and ſuch was 
the ſanguinary diſpoſition of this man, that 
he was generally ſtiled the Butcher of Bre- 
tagne. . or Soy ron nr one" 
The duke of Bretagne no ſooner ap- 
proached Quimperly, than he gave orders 
for an immediate attack; but his fortes were 
repulſed by the bravery or rather deſpair of 


the beſieged. However, he proſecuted the 


ſiege with ſuch undaunted - reſolution, that 
Clifſon, finding it impoſſible to ſuſtain the 
aſſaults, propoſed a ſurrender on certain con- 
ditions, but Mantford inſiſted on its being 
diſcretional. Finding the duke of Bretagne 
thus reſolute, the garriſon. ſued for a truce 
of eight days, at the expiration of 5 
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ed; but in t 


debate, it was a 


ſtill in the duke's 
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they would ſurrender, if not relieved in the 
interim. As there was no proſpect of their 
receiving any ſuccour, the requeſt was grant- 


interval, the beſiegers received 
advice, that a truce was concluded at Bruges, 


together with the duke of Lancaſter's orders 


for a ceſſation of hoſtilitie. 


The duke, who was a nobleman of the 


ſtricteſt honour, facrificed his revenge to the 
law of equity, by raifing the ge, and re- 
tiring to Auray, after he had di 

Engliſh troops under his command. 


This truce had been concluded under the 


direction of the earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop 
of London, and the lord Cobham, on the part 
of England; and the dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy, with the biſhops of Amiens and 
Bayeux, on the part of France. After much 
that all hoſtifities ſhould 
ceaſe, from the twenty-feventh of June, till the 
fifteenth of September; that during this term, 


there ſhould be a free intercourſe between the 


two nations; that all priſoners ſhould be re- 
leaſed; that no new fortreſſes ſhould be exected 
by either party, but that they ſhould aſſiſt 
each other, in the ſuppreſſion of -robbery, 
murder, and other outrage 


Montford, be removed from that country, 


except two hundred men to guard the places 
poſſeſſion z and laſtly, that 
$ ſhould ſend commiſſions to 
Bruges, by the fifteenth of September, to 


the two ki 


ſettle the articles of a ſolid peace. 


Theſe terms were highly diſapproved by | 


the people of England, who conceived an a- 


verſion to the meaſures of the preſent miniftry, 


as derogat 


to the crown and dignity of 
their ſoverei 


gn. They obſerved with juſt con- 


cern, a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure, 


without the attainment of any important ad- 


vantage to the nation; they faw the gallant | 
prince of Wales lingering under a prevailing : 
diſorder, and their once great king bordering 


on dotage, 
Edward, whoſe attention during the vigour 

of his age, had been engroſſed by 

19 k 


miſſed the 


| ambitious ho 


s; that Flenry, 
king of Caſtle, and John de Montford, duke 
of Bretagne, ſhould be comprehended in this 
agreement; that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe in 
Bretagne, and the forces of Edward, and 


military 
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atchievements and gallant exploits, in order 
to extend his conqueſts and immortaltze his 
name, began at a very improper ſeaſon of life 
to indulge himfelf in amorous dalliance with 
one Alice Pierce, an infamous and abandoned 


woman, who reigned miſtreſs of his affec- 


tions, and rendered him an abſolute dupe to 
her caprice and wanton humours. 


Beſides the indolence and inactivity which 


naturally accompany old age, infirmities had 
compelled the king to reſign the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs into the hands of his ſon 
the duke of Lancaſter, who acted in ſuch an 
arbitrary and deſpotic manner, as cauſed great 
jealouſies and diſguſts in the minds of the 
people. He was even ſuſpected of aſpiring 
to the throne, and in order to cut off his 
„if indeed he ever entertained 
any, Edward was perſuaded by bis parlia- 
ment, to declare his grandſon his heir and ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown. n 


As the French continued their hoſtilities, 


the parliament agreed to continue the ſubſidy 
on wool and ſkins, for three years longer than 
the term for which it had been granted; and 


though they excuſed themſelves from raiſing 


a larger ſupply for the preſent, on account of 
the peftilence, which had raged in the king- 
dom ; they declared their readinefs to grant 
another aid, when any juſtifiable expence 
ſhould be incurred. hats 5 
Previous to theſe concefſions, they inſiſted 
on the king's reſtraining his miniſters and of- 
ficers, from receiving gifts and preſents, ex- 


cept their own penſions and perquiſites, and 


charged ſeveral individuals with raiſing money 
illegally, and being guilty of extortion in the 


execution of their offices. ] 
The lord Latimer, who was chamberlain 


and pre Ons to the king, being con- 


victed of clandeftine practices, and other in- 
ſtances of oppreſſion and corruption, was de- 
prived of his employments, and confined in 


the Marthalſea, till he ſhould pay a fine of 


twenty thouſand marks. 
Alice Pierce had rendered herſelf ſo pub- 
lickly odious and contemptible, by her ava- 


rice and inſolence, that they inſiſted upon her 


| . 
| being immediately baniſhed the court. 


A. D. 1376. In the beginning of chi 
„ Tyyy | year, 
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year, Edward, prince of Wales, paid che debt 
of nature in the forty- ſixth year ot 
to the unutterable ſorrow. oft the whole nation, || 
which had flattered itſelf with the proſpect of | 


an uninterrupted happineſs under the reign 


of ſuch an accompliſhed, prince. 
Inſtances of his generoſity and moderation 


have been already mentioned, and ſuch was 
his courage and conduct in war, that he was 
conſidered throughout Europe, as the very 
flower of chivalry. _ 


„ HISTORY BNOL AND. 


age, 


His affability, humanity, and boundleſs 


generoſity, endeared him to his ſoldiers, who 
Shi, prodigies of valour under the 
auſpices of their beloved prince and com- 
mander, for whom they fought with uncom- 
mon alacrity. To ſum up his character, he 
evinced, in the relations of fon, brother, 
huſband, father, general, and ſoldier, the 
molt excellent virtues, and diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities; and if he had any foibles, let candour 
cover them with the veil of his merit. l 

The epithet of Black Prince, was either 


given him in alluſion to the colour of his 


armour, or fixed upon him by the French, 
on account of the calamities which he brought 
on that nation. 


When the funeral obſequies of the Black 


Prince were performed, the parliament, who 
revered the memory of the renowned parent, 
teſtified their regard, by paying their reſpect 
to his ſon Richard, as heir apparent to the crown 
of England, and petitioning the king, that he 
might be created prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter, and inveſted with 
all his father s honours and lands, except thoſe 
aſſigned to his mother as her dower, and ſoon 
after received the honour of the garter. 

A. D. 1377. Edward, infirm from age, 
and indolent through the prevalence of an 
unreaſonable paſſion, entirely neglected the 
public adminiſtration, while the artful and 


ambitious Lancaſter ingratiated himſelf with 


the princeſs of Wales, encreaſed his influence, 


and obtained the reſtoration of Alice Pierce 


to her former power. 

In concurrence with this infamous woman, 
he committed the moſt flagrant acls of injuſ- 
tice, maltreated the worthy, and rewarded the 


moſt abandoned, and wholly regardleſs of the 
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public intereſt, purſued the gratification of 
every ſordid, ambitious; and venal principle. 
Such a perverſion of authority, and viola- 


| tion of honour and juſtice, could not fail of 
exciting the indignation of the nation in 


general, and the citizens of London in parti- 
cular, whoſe remonſtrances, nevertheleſs, wert 
treated with the moſt audacious contempt; 
ulace, fired with reſentmeat, 
lundered and deſtroyed the houſe of the 
ord mareſchal, and ſtripped the palace of the 
duke of Lancafter of all its rich furniture ; 
but the diſturbance was at length quelled, by 
the interpoſition of the princeſs. of Wakes, 
and the biſhop of London. 
The truce with France being expired, the 
militia were ordered to be ready to oppoſe an 
invaſion, for which preparations were thought 


to be making in France; but inſtead of em- 


barking their forces for England, they in- 
veſted the ſtrong fort of Outwick, in the 
neighbourhood of Calais, which ſurrendered 
almoſt without oppoſition. @- 

The king, though thus ſhamefully en- 
ſlaved by his paſſions, was deeply affected dy 
the loſs f his beloved ſon, whom he did not 
long ſurvive; being ſoon after ſeized with a 
malignant fever, which brought him to "lis 

rave. 

When the diſorder raged ſo violently as to 
baniſh all hopes of recovery, his - fawning 
courtiers forſook him, as he was no longer 
able to reward their ſordid, venal offices. The 


ungrateful woman on whom he had laviſhed 


immenſe ſums, cruelly ſtripped him while 
gaſping for life, of his rings and jewels ;z nor 
was there an attendant at hand to perform the 
_ offices of humanity to their expiring 

in 

Thus deprived of all comfort and. aſbſt- 
ance, lay, the once mighty, but now help- 
leſs Edward, when a prieſt, leſs brutal than 
the reſt, approached his bed, and endea- 
voured to aſſwage the torture of diſſolving 
nature, by which means he reſigned his breath 
with ſome degree of compoſure, pronpuncing 
the name of Jeſus. 

Such was the wretched and deplorable 
exit of Edward III. one of the moſt accom- 


PURE Pee that ever filled the Engliſh 
; ; _ throne, 
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legiſla 
| ceful, :W 
is mind, rendered him a juſt | 
pect and veneration. Truly patriotie he was 
no leſs anxious to kthe privileges of the 
people, than the prerogative. of the crown. - 
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his projects. His memory ſhould ever be dear 
to every Briton; when they reflect, that under 


Acute, penetrating, and ſagacious, he con- 


privileges of the {| France; which it is hoped they will ever main- 
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III. the crown devolved on His 
gratidfon, Richard II, in right 


as it may appear, Lancaſter, whether in- 


by prudence and diſcretion, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to ſupplant his nephew, was the 


The example of the powerful earl, was 


don, who repaired to Kingſton upon Thames, 


implored his favour and protection for their 


their lives and fortunes in his ſerviceeQ. 
All obſtacles being thus removed, the 
young prince left Kingſton and repaired to 
London, which he entered in ſolemn pomp, 
attended by a numerous and fplendid retinue. 


gratulations of the citizens on his acceſſion 
to the throne of theſe realms, he was con- 


crowned with the uſual magnificence, on the 
fifteenth day of July, exactly four and twenty 
days after the death of his grandfather. 
At this coronation we meet with the firſt 
mention of a champion, who appeared com- 
pleatly armed, in Weſtminſter-Hall, where 
the king dined, and throwing his gauntlet on 
the ground, challenged all perſons whatſoever, 
who ſhould dare to diſpute his majeſty's title 
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to the crown of England. The origin of 
this cuſtom, which is ſtill preſerved, is alto- 


fluenced by equity and juſtice, or reſtrained” 


very firſt to do him homage and fealt. 
followed by the mayor and citizens of Lon- 
where the young prince then reſided, and 


city, ſolliciting him to reſide in the metropo- 
lis, and aſſuring him, they would. venture 


Having received the compliments and con- 


ducted to Weſtminſter-Hall, where he was 


of his father, the late prince of Wales. Strange | 
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more ancient date than the coronation of 


performed the office at this time, was ad- 
mitted to it by virtue of a right annexed to 


the manor; of Scrivelby, which he poſſeſſed 


in Lincolnſhire. After the ceremony, the 
king created his uncle Thomas, earl of Buck- 
ingham; Henry, lord Piercy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland; John of Mowbray, earl of 
Nottingham, and Guichard d' Angle, earl of 
To, —T—TT Wis. CT, 
The biſhops 
earls of Marche and Arundel, the lords Latöb. 
mer and Cobham, Roger Beauchamp, Rich- 
ard Stafford, John Knyver, Ralph Ferrers, 
John Devereux, and Hugh Seagrave, knights 
Batchelors, were by the conſent of the pre- 
lates and lords afſembled at this folemnity, 
appointed with the chancellor and treaſurer, 
members of the king's council, at the head 
of which was the earl of Lancaſter, who had 
hitherto engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, 
but now declining all ſhare in the miniſtry, 
retired to his caſtle of Kenilworth, after hav- 
ing publicly declared, that if his aſſiſtance 
mould be requiſite, he would attend the king, 
and employ his whole power and influence in 
promoting his honour and advantage. 
A parliament being aſſembled in the month 
of October, to deviſe the proper means of 
checking the progreſs of the French * 


gether unknown; but it is certainly of a 


Richard II. ſince Sir John Dimmock, who 
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A. D. 1378. 


a matter of ſuch moment, without the adyite | 


and aſſiſtance of the duke of Lancaſter ; but 


as that nobleman, for divers weighty reaſons, 
excuſed his attendance, the commons 


a conſiderable ſupply for the ſervice of the 


9 ublic, on condition that the money ſhould 
be lodged in the hands of two truſtees, John 


Philpot and William Walworth, merchants of 
London. Theſe patriotic Citizens had fitted 
out ſeveral ſhips at their own expence, which 


failing in queſt of one Mercer, a Scotiſh ma- 


riner, who had greatly annoyed the Engliſh 
coaſters, engaged and took him, together 
with fifreen Spaniſh ſhips, which had entered 
into his ſervice. The Scots had not only made 
captures at ſea, but commenced hoſtilities by 


land, in violation of a truce lately concluded 


between the two kingdoms, 


They ſurprized and took the town and caſtle | 


of Berwick; on which the earl of Northum- 


berland marched with an army of ten thou - 


ſand men, and ſummoning the fortreſs to ſur- 
render, was anſwered by Ramſey, governor of 


the garriſon, that the place had been taken 
by virtue of a commiſſion from the king of 


France, in whoſe name he would defend it to 


the laſt extremity. An aſſault was therefore | 
immediately given, and the place bang! 
taken, every Scot was put to the ſword. 

A. D. 1378. Edward left his grandſon en- 
gaged in ſeveral dangerous and expenſive 
wars: in conſequence "of the duke of Lan- 
caſters claim to the crown of Caſtile, that 
kingdom ſtill continued to commit hoſtilities 
againſt England. 


two . was likely to prove a dangerous 


ſcheme for diſpoſſeſſing the Engliſh of many 
important places on the continent; but be. 
fore he could execute his proje 


minor ſon, who bore the name of Charles VI. 
In the mean time the war with France W 

carried on with little ſuceeſs, and leſs ſpiras; 
Lancaſter had led an army into Bretagne, but 
after ſeveral attempts and diſappointments, he 


returned AO performing any action of 
| | ks 4192; 21 || and che want of cone, fo common inthe 


importance 


granted 


'Fhe French monarch, as | 
he had already defeated all the attempts of the 


ct, he died in | 
the flower of his age, and lefe his throne to 2 | 


HISTORY W ENGLAND: n 100 
| che commons declined giving their opinion in 


; 


—— 


| 


an invaſion into Picardy, with part of che 


vages through different provinces, till he. 


ouſly avoided the hazard of a general engage- 
ment with that nation. 


| lords of Bretagn 


were ſo highly incenſed, that they ſent a de- 


| 


” »» 


ton, with Sir Robert Knolles, and a ſmall 
foe to a minor king. Charles had formed } 


"bh 10 


% 


Sir Hugh Calverly,/hio had formerly com- 
manded a compa of banditti in France, was 
at this time of Calais, and making 


garriſon, be reduced Boulogne to aſhes. Soon 
after, the duke of Glouceſter marched from 
Calais, at the head obrtwo thouſand horſe and 
eight thouſand foot, and with this ſmall army 
penetrated:ioto: France, and extended his ra- 


Joined his allies in Bretagne 

The duke of Bretagne endeavoured to op- 
poſe his progreſs, but the French, intimidated 
by the former ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, cauti- 


The French, how- 
ever, deſirous of -reducing the dutchy of 
2 all their peers were ſummoned to 
ent at Paris, where, by a 
ſolemn decree, John de Montford was pro- 
nounced a traitor; the dutchy forfeited, and 


re- united to the crown of France. 


parliament had not conſulted thoſe 
e, who had hitherto eſpouſed 
their intereſt, this ſentence gave them much 
diſguſt; and they accordingly engaged in aſ- 
ſociations for the maintenance of their liber- 
ties, againſt all encroachments. Nay, they 


As the 


putation to England, inviting Montford to 
reſume his dutchy, and promiſing to ſupport 
him with their lives and fortunes. John, dif- 
fident of the ſincerity of this profeſſion, diſ- 
miſled the deputies with a general promiſe of 
coming over the firſt favourable opportunity. 

The duke, however, at length, convinced 
of their attachment, embarked at Southamp- 


body of troops, and landing at Solidar, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Malo, was received 
with joyful acclamations. | 

A. D. 1380. In the beginning of this year, 
the parliament of England aſſembled at wer 
minſter, and voted a ſupply to Are the 
tenſions: af the duke of but — 
after the arrival of this reinfadement, affairs 
were compromiſed, and the Engliſh ſubſidies 
returned home. 

The expences ee theſe expedition; 
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liament impoſed a heavy: 


This im 


ae # miner bad reduced che Engliſh 


treaſury to ſo low an ebb, that in order to 


furniſn a wupply for preſent neceſſity; the par- 
poll- tax of three 
groats upon every perſon in the realm, above 
the age of fifteen, to be lexied in each town | 
by collectors appointed for that purpoſe:; 
and it was decreed, that in railing the tax, 
hi rich ſhould relieve. the poor 15 a raſon- 
able compenſation. eins 
ition excited a pn which 
had well nigh ſubverted the Enghſh-conftitu- 
tion. Hiſtory abounds with examples where 
the rich tyrannize over the poor, but here the 
rulers, and committed moſt terrible outrages. 
One Ball, a factious preacher, ſtrolled about 
the country, and expatiated upon the origin 
of mankind from one common ſtock, their 


equal and unalienable right to — and 
goods of nature, and the abuſes 


to all the 


very dregs of the people roſe againſt their 


NA Din 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
1 


| 


which had ſprung from the degradation of the | 
| but on approaching the ſhore, he beheld ſuch 


more conſiderable part of the ſpecies, and 


the aggrandizement of a few inſolent indivi- 


duals, who, in reality, were no better chan 
thoſe they commanded. 
Theſe tenets were readily eg by the 
vulgar, and kindled the ſparks of that TM 
tion, which ſoon after burſt into an open flame. 
The king farmed the tax to a ſet of rapacious | 
perſons, who extorted the money with: great 
rigour, and thereby inflamed the minds of 
the people in a higher degtee. r r. 

The diſturbances aroſe in the county af | 
Eſſex, where a report was induſtriouſiy ea. 
that the country people were doomed to de- 


ſtruction, that their houſes would be burned, 
and their farms plundered. While the popu- 


lace were inflamed with this vague report, 
the collectors of the poll tax, came to the 
ſhop.of a blackſmith, — demanded the tax 


for his daughter, but this he refuſed to pay, 


on pretence of her being under the age ſpe- 
cified in the ſtatute. The brutal officer in- 
lifted on her being a full grown woman, and 
in order to maintain his aſſertion, proceeded 
to acts of indecency, which provoked the 
ere to ſuch a degree, that he KadiKed out 
his brains with a hammer.. 
All who. were preſent applauded. the ation; | 
19, 
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the ee fled to arms, the whole 


Before the 


| play ed, 


neighbourhood-joined-an the ſedition, and the 
ſpirit of ' mutiny ſpread like a flame through 
ho counties of "Suflex, Surry; and Hertford. 
government had time to recover 
from their firſt ſurprize, the diſorder had riſen 
to ſuch a pitch, as to baffle all oppoſition. 
The mob, being headed by the moſt bold and 
daring of their companions, who aſſumed the 
fictitious names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 
Hob Carter, and Tom Millar, committed 
the moſt dreadful outrages, and wantonly - 
murdered all the nobility and gentry that 
happened to fall in their way. At length, 
the inſurgents of Kent joined thoſe of Eſſex, 
and adyancing to Blackheath, to the number 
of an hundred thouſand; with banners diſ- 
ent a deputation to the king, who 
taken refuge” in the Tower, deſiring 
he would come and hear what they had to 
prapole, : C033; 

Richard failed. Jewnithe river in his Tory 


ſcenes of tumult and confuſion, that, diffi- 
dent of his ſafety, he returned to the Tower. 


| Meanwhile, the inſurgents; aſſiſted by the 


— es Re = 


| . 


| 


populace of the city, had levelled the magni- 
ficent palace belonging to the duke of Lan- 
| caſter with the ground, after deſtroying all the 
rich furniture, N and jewels. Thence they 
proceeded to the Temple, where they burnt 
all the books, papers, and records, as they did: 
ate © to the p bf St. John at Clerken- 
we 

A numerous gang of theſe rioters, who: 
had fixed their rendezvous at Mile-end, like 
wife ſent a meſſage to the king, demanding 
a parley; and Richard with the advice of 
his council, went out and aſked them their 
demands. T hey inſiſted on a general amneſty, 
liberty of commerce in market-towns, - with- 
out tolls or impoſts, and a ſtated rent on all 
lands, inſtead of the ſerviees required by. 
villenage. 


demands, on condition of their immediate 
return to their own habitations, leaving a few 
of each pariſh, to receive the charters of free-- 
dom, which were drawn-up with all. expedi- 
tig. and ſealed the next morning. X. 
Ibis body having carried their point in- 
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party had broke into the Tower, where they 


citly intd the fields of Iſlington, and re before Chriſtmas, on the nuptials were ſo- 
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* Kitaly diſperſed; and returned to tlieir ſeve· 1 they could rdevtieict1chonkſetver;nSiritibbler : 
ra] 5 z but in the mean time, ano- Knolles appeared at the head of a band of ve- 


terans, and ſome thouſands” of Londoners 
murdered Simon Sudbury, the primate and who had taken arms, under Walworth, on 
chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, the trea- tho death of Tyler aeg 1 =2*noqu enorig 
ſurer, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, Thoſe of the nobility and gentry who re- 
and thence iſſuing forth into the city, pillaged ¶ ſided in the remote counties of England, no 
the houſes of all the wealthy inhabitants. The ſooner heard of this terrible inſurrection, than 
rebels now ſeemed to thirſt for blood, and | they haſtened up to London, with their vafſals 
even entertained thoughts Of murdering the and Ae and Richard had ſoon an 
king, with all his nODULLY, and laying the army amounting to forty: thouſand men. Thẽ 
city of London in ane. fff rebels; awed by the ſight of the troops; and 

To ſuch a pitch did this dars ſpirit |] allured by the- promiſe of a general pardon, 


* - " 


"4s 


— 


ariſe, that the inſurgents not only rejected || and the fathe kind of charters already granted 


three different forms of charters, but openly || to'their companions, laid down their arms, 
avowed their reſolution of making no peace, and ſubmitted to the king's mercy. l 
without the liberty of extinguiſhing all Lay, The lo people were reduced to the fans 
and putting all lawyers to dat. ſtate of ſubmiſſion and dependence, in which 

had formerly been placed; the chatters 


The king riding through Smithfield: with'a | 
(mall party, encountered Wat Tyler at” the | | of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked 


head of his gang, and entered into a confe- in n parliament, and ſeveral of the ringleaders 
rence with him. Tyler having ordered his || were tried, convicted, and capitally puniſhed. 
companions to retire, until he ſhould give it was alledged, that the rebels had formed n 
them the ſignal; after, which they were to || deſign to ſeize the kings perſon; to carry him 
murder all the company, except the king } about with them through the ſeveral counties 
himſelf, whom they intended to ſieze and of England, as a ſanction to their proceedings; 

impriſon, ventured to come into the midſt to murder all the nobility, gentry, lawyers, 
of the royal preſence. | He there behaved | and all the eccleſiaſtics, except the mendicant 
with ſuch intolerable arrogance and preſump. or begging friars; and having thus deſtroyed 
tion, that Walworth the mayor, incenſed at || all range and precedence; to govent the ny 
his inſolence, ſtunned him with a blow of dom at their pleaſure. 

his mace, and Philpot finiſhed his fate by ||| Theſe dange erous inſurgents were no ſormer 
thruſting his ſword through his body. His || ſuppreſſed, than Richard ſummoned his mili- 
followers ſeeing him drop, cried out, Ovr ||| tary tenants and faithful ſubjects to take arms 
captain is ain! revenge | revenge! and for his perſon; and in three days, muſtered 
bent their bows for that purpoſe. All the | forty thouſand men on Blackheath. » He then 


company, with the king himſelf, had certainly | iſſued a proclamation, requiring all tenants to 


periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for the || perform their accuſtomed ſervices; and ſend- 
admirable courage and preſence of mind || ing a detachment of his troops into the heart 
which Richard diſplayed on this occaſion. of Kent, to maintain the peace of that coun- 
He ordered his attendants to ſtop, advanced ||| try,” marched in perſon againſt the rebels of 


N 


alone towards the incenſed Los armor hare thus | Eſſex, who had again aſſembled in arms, and 


addreſſed them with a chearſul yet reſolute || demanded a confirmation of their charter; but 
air; Let not the death of that traitor affect || being defeated in two ſucceſſive as. 6g e 


you, I will be your captain, follow me, 1 | ſubmitted, and ſued for mercy. 


<<. will grant all your reaſonable defires.” The || Soon after theſe diſturbances, a treaty of 
death of their leader, and magnanimity of | | marriage was concluded between the king, and 
their prinee, ſo confounded and over-awed | Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus, king of Bohetnia. 
the inſurgents, that they followed him impli- | The princeſs arrived in England, a few days 


lemniaed 


* 


AD. 1382. 
lemnized immediately after the holidays, 
when ſhe was — with great pomp in 


Weſtminſter-abbey, and 2 held on 


the occaſion. 
A. D. 1332. All the p 

| which fell out at this time. 

of Gregory X. the inhabitants of Rome in- 


ſiſted on the reſidence of his ſucceſſor in that 
When this reſolution was communi- 
cated to the college of cardinals, which was 
chiefly compoſed of Frenchmen; the court 
of France, in conſequence of the repreſenta- | 
tion of their countrymen, diſclaimed the elec- | 
| poſal, the biſhop forthwith began to raiſe 
preferred | 
the cardinal of Geneva, who took on him the | 
name of Clement VII. Urban, to arm hims | 
in order to wait the arriyal of William Beau. 
| champ, whom Richard had conſtituted hig 


city. 


tion of the archbiſhop of Bari, who had af- 
ſumed the title of Urban VI. and 


ſelf againſt the power of France, by conci- 
liating the intereſt of the other potentates of 


— created nine and twenty cardinals in 


one day, and . the reſt, Philip of | 
Alengon, a prince he blood of France; 


he alſo confirmed the election of Winceſlaus, 
to the imperial throne, and that prince eſ- 


pouſing his cauſe, engaged the court of FEng- | | 


land in the ſame intereſt. 
As the courts of E 


ed to ſupport { 
prevailed on Clement, whom they 
ferred to the papal chair, to publiſh a cruſade | 
againſt Richard, king of England, and his | 
ſubjects; while Urban, his competitor, ex- 
communicated him as an antipope, and ſent 
over a commiſſion: to the warlike biſhop of 


Norwich, to command a cruſade againſt him, 
Urban likewiſe veſted 


and all his adherents. 
that prelate with le 
ering him to excu 
ſhould ſerve in perſon, from attending 
cures, and to beſtow indu 


ine authority, empow- 
ſuch of the clergy as 


wers in Chriſten. 
dom were divided by an eccleſiaſtical diſpute | 
On the demiſe | 
was then actually inveſted, -1- 


their 
lgencies: on thole of 
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and F rance were | 
now, from their eſpe connections, oblig- | 
te intereſts ; the former | 
had pre- | 


_— 


the laity, who would: inliſt under his banner, 


againſt the antipope. 


The le of 
the cauſe 


England chearfully eſpouſed | 
Urban, and raiſed a pads 2611 OP | 


ſum to ſupport his: intereſt, | even before the 


biſhop was empowered by the king, 
the pope's ſcheme into execution. 
it was.at length reſolved, by a Parliamentary 


to put 
owever, 


— — — 


43 
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357 
of Norwich ſhould 


A. D. 1383. 
decree, that che biſhop 


| tranſport his troops to 3 and join the 


Flemings, who were the ancient and moſt 
uſeful allies of the Engliſh, But before the 
execution of this decree, advice arrived of 
the defeat of the Flemings, and reduction of 
all their great towns, except Ghent, which 


A. D. 1383. In this critical ſituation of 
affairs, the biſhop: of Norwich engaged to 

ſupport the claim and-intereſt of Richard, it 
he would engage to furniſh him-with a certaia 
ſum of money and number of men. The 
king immediately acquieſcing with his pro- 


forces, and was joined by a great number of 


volunteers, 
Thus prepared, he croſſed over to Calais, 


lieutenant; but he being 


detained in Eng- 
land, the o 


by a detachment under the command of the 
gallant Sir Hugh Calverly, bravely marched 
| out to meet him, though his army amounted 
to thirty thouſand men. An engagement en- 
ſued, in which the French count wasentirely 
routed, and ſeveral cities afterwards ſurren- 
dered to the Engliſh. The king of France, 
alarmed at the — of the biſhop, aſſem- 
bled an army of an hundred thouſand men, 
and the biſhop's forces being increaſed to 
ninety thouſand, he determined to hazard a 
pitched battle with the French, but ſome mu- 
tineers in his army, refuſing to march into 


* 


France, before the reduction of Ypres, where 


they expected great plunder, the biſhop was 


| under a neceſſity of inyeſting that place, con- 


trary to his own judgment. 
The biſhop's army meeting with el 
furious repulſes in this place, were ſo exaſpe- 


rated, that they grew mutinaus, and deſerted 
in ſuch numbers, that their leader, finding 
it impoſſible to execute his deſign, or op- 
poſe with ſucceſs, the formidable power gf 
the enemy, retired to Dunkirk, leaving his. 


artillery and ammunition, as a 1 29; wehe 


enemy. 


ppoſite parties took the field, in- 
veſted and reduced Gravelines. | 
The biſhop, who was at length cinfarced f 
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marching to Gravelines, found the biſhop ſo || tants; thoug 
- treaty of truce, to which the biſhop was com- 
pelled to agree, from the late loſſes and miſ· fect, they had applied to the court of France; 
tortunes which he had ſuſtained; and in the 


deſiring immediate relief. 


abilities, it was naturally expected, that as 


ſmoke, for in proportion as Richard advanced | 


nation againſt 


great ſeal,” which was delivered to the fon of || they might ſuſtain from this irruption/ of 'thi | 


* * Y a 
— 1 — * 
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15 Sir Hugh Calverly, and Sir Thomas Tri- money at an exorbitant intereſt, and by gra- 


vet, threw themſelves into Barbourg, which Þ| tifying his follies, ſubſerved his own/avarici- 


was immediately inveſted. by the king of || ous purpoſes, at the expence of his country's 


| France; but thoſe gallant officers ſtood two intereſt. 8 8 „ ne wet 
deſperate aſſaults, in which the French were || AH. D. 1384. The Scots had for ſome time 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, and then ob- || paſt infeſted the northern counties of 


lan 
rained an honourable capitulation, by virtue of || where they committed great — — 
which they returned to Calais. Charles, || terrible ravages upon the defenceleſs inhabi- 
6 in theſe incurſions they had fre- 
reſolute in his defence, that he propoſed a || quently ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes, chiefly for 
reaty want of a body of regulars. To ſupply this de. 


| and John de Vienne had been ſent over with 
a party of fifteen hundred men at arms, to 

. | affiſt them in their inroads upon the Englim 
From ſome former ſpecimens of Richard's || borders. In order to repel the threatened in- 
vaſion, the duke of Lancaſter was ſent with 


mean time diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, 


| 
his mental faculties began to expand, he || a powerful army, to oppoſe their progreſs; 
would fhine forth with tides diſtinguiſhed || but he loitered 412 — tot till 0 
luſtre, and perhaps equal, if not eclipſe the had moved away their valuable effects, ſo 
glorious atchievements of his father and | that on his entrance into Scotland, findi 
randfather. But it was not long before theſe | neither plunder nor ſubfiſtence, he . 
— proſpects were ſeen to vaniſh into || to England, after loſing a great number of 
1 | men and horſes, by cold and famine. This 
in years, the weakneſs of his head and the | inglorious expedition increaſed the popular 
badneſs of - his - heart, became the more ap- | clamour. againſt the duke of Lancaſter, to a 
parent, and his want of conduct and capacity || dangerous degree; his conduct was generally 
was too plainly diſcovered by the ſtupidity of || condemned, and he was even accuſed of hav- 
every ſcheme he formed, and the miſcarriage || ing betrayed the intereſt of his country, 
of every enterprize he undertook ; he had no | A. D. 1385. A report having univerſally 
fooner received the biſhops letter, than he || prevailed that the French king was prepa- 
called for his horſe, and poſted fingly to || ring to invade England by ſea, and the king 
London, from Daventry in Northampton- of Scotland by land, the parliament granted a 
ſhire, breathing deſtruction to France, and || conſiderable ſubſidy for the defence of the 
erſonal defiance to Charles. But through. || kingdom. In conſequence of the ſubſidy grant- 
the raſhneſs of the king, and tardineſs of Lan- || ed by the parliament, Richard afſembled an 
caſter, on whom he conferred the command || army of ſixry-thouſand men, at the head of 
of the troops deſtined for the biſhop's relief, || which he directed his march towards the north. 
the truce expired before they could embark, || The Scots were too prudent to think of op- 
and he was obliged to embrace the terms pro- poling ſuch a formidable army in the open 
poſed; and having deſtroyed the forrtifica- || field, and therefore they conveyed all their 
tions of Gravelines, retired to Calais, whence || goods and cattle, as on a late occaſion, into their 
he returned to England, with the wreck of woods and faſtneſſes: when John de Vienne 


prefent adminiſtration, that | rying on the war, they told him that by mak- 


they could ea- 
© 


'his army. So ee was the diſguſt of the || expreſſed his ſurprize at this method of car- 
t 


the duke of Lancaſter prudently retired from || ing an incurſion into England, 
court; the biſhop of London refigned the || ily indemnify themſelves from any! da 


a rich-merchant, who ſupplied the king with I Engliſh. 
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A. D. 1386. 5 3 ' 
Richard entered Scotland by the way ef be French, having made all neceſfary 


Berwick, and on his approach, the Scots and 
French, to the number of thirty thouſand, crof- 
ſed the Engliſh borders on the weſt, and hav- 
ing plundered” the counties of Cumberland, 


Weſtmoreland; and Lancaſhire, returned to 


their reſpective countries with immenſe booty. 
In the mean time, Richard continued his 
march towards Edinburgh, burning 
ſtroying all the towns and villages in his way. 


and de- 


- - 
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He reduced the capital to aſhes Perth, Dun- 


dee, and ottier places 


in che low countries met | 


the ſame fate, but when his moſt experien- | 


ced officers adviſed him to march towards the 
weſtern coaſt, ' and endeavour to intercept 
the enemy in their return, he foohſhly rejeck- 
ed their counfel, and ręturned with his army 


C 
. 


ou 


to England, having incurred much expence, 


and gained no real advantage. 

On his arrival at Weſtminſter, he farmmon- 
ed a 
October, Where a large ſubſidy was granted, 
to enable the duke of Laneaſter to aſſiſt the 


parliament to meet on the twentieth of | 


| and retited from public b 


their ſhips being difperſed by a ſtorm, the 
ſcheme was happily defeared, and England 
freed for this time, from all fears of a viſit 
from the —_—_— * | 

Richard was not more injudicious in the 
choice of his favourites, than he Was extrava- 


gant in diftinguifhing them by rites and ho- 
nours. He firſt created his minion the mar- 


quis of Dublin, duke of Ireland, retaining 
himſelf only the bate fovereignty of chat 
kingdom. The archbiſhop' of Canterbury. 
a prelate of worth and ability, was fer aſide, 


archbiſhop of York, without an amiable 
quality, engroſſed a great ſhare of his fove- 


reign's favours. | 


The king's uncles and the ancient nobility, 


| were highly incenſed at a conduct ſo injurious 


” 
* 


: 


king of Portugal; who offered on that con- 


dition, to recognize his title to the crown of 
Caſtiles D eit #051; 19 eee 2119 2 bin. 
A. D. 1386. The French had long beheld 
with a jealous eye the large poſſeſſions which 
the Engliſn enjoyed in that country; they 
therefore reſolutely determined to make one 


5 
. 
* 


} 


1 


vigorous effort to wreſt their continental poſ- 
leſions out of their hands. They were en- 


couraged to undertake this enterprize by the 
abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, and there 
fore they carried on their preparations with 
incredible aſſiduity. Advice was no ſooner 
received of this, than the ports and harbours 
were put in a poſture of defence, and the 
beacons on the eoaſts, prepared for giving 
the alarm at firſt ſight of the enemy. 

A great number of rijen at arms, were poſt- 
ed in different parts along the ſhore, and a 
fleet ſent to ſea, to watch the motions of the 
French tranfpotts, and burn them after the 
landing of the troops. During theſe tranſ- 
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actions in England, the French army afſem- | 


bled at Arras, to a prodigious 


number, and | 


about twelve hundred veſſels were collected at 


= 


to the honour of the crown, and fo deſtrur- 


tive to the intereſt of the nation; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the chancellor, at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion, had the effrontery to de- 
mand a confiderable ſubfidy from the laity and 


clergy; but the commons, inſtead of com- 


plying with his demand, exprefſed ſuck: re- 
ſentment againſt the miniſter, that the king 
retired to his palace at Eltham in Kent, in 
order to 525 giving ſanction, by his pre- 
ſence, to theſe proceedings againſt his fa- 
vourite. 

The members, therefore, ſent a deputation, 
deſiring him to return to parliament, and 


threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to diſſolve the 


parliament, and leave the nation in its preſent 
dangerous and defenceleſs condition. The 
king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, was o- 
bliged to ſubmit, but on this expreſs condi- 
tion, that, except the proſecution of Mi- 
chael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk and chan- 


„ 


359 


preparations; embarked” their forces, but 


nefs, while the 
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366 HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 . 1387. 
ſelf and his heirs, a grant of ries ee a || and had appointed eleven commiſſioners to 
. out of the cuſtoms of Kingſton upon examine into the exconomy: of the houſhold, 
lull, which had been beſtowed on the king's || and the management of the royal revenue, 
nay mr Tydeman de Limberg; but and to reform and regulate the affairs of the 
nce forfeited by the ſaid Tydeman, of whom nation in general, at their diſcretion; n-. 
the earl had purchaſed it, though he was not || The ſame powers were veſted in any ſix 
2 of the forfeiture; and of having, by || the members, in conjunction with the three 
falſe inſinuations, prevailed upon the king to {| great officers of the crown, and if any diſpute 
confirm the ſaid purchaſe; of having pro- || ſhould ariſe between theſe officers and coun- 
cured from the pope, a penſion for his ſon || ſellors, the majority of the latter ſhould have 
John, upon the hoſpital of St. Anthony, to the right of determination. 
the prejudice of the high maſter; of having || The parliament having gainedithis impor- 
obtained divers charters, and pardons. for || tant point, proceeded in their deliberations 
murders, treaſons, felonies, and other crimes, | with a laudable ſpirit of patriotiſm, freely 
and in particular a charter of certain franchi-¶ granted a ſupply for the defence of the nation, 
ſes to the caſtle of Dover, to the ſubverſion || and the greateſt part of the money ariſing from 
of the laws, and the King's court of judica- || their grants, was depoſited in the hands of 
ture; and finally, of having embezzled ten || the. earl of Arundel, lord high admiral of 
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thouſand marks, which had been raiſed for 
the relief of Ghent, by which means that 
city was loſt, together with part of the mo- 
ney. 


that the king himſelf, who was preſent at his 
trial, could not help ſhaking his head, and 
ſaying, Ah! Michael, Michael, fee what 
e thou haſt done!” Being convicted, on 
clear evidence, he was committed to the 
cuſtody of the duke of Glouceſter, who, as 
conſtable of the kingdom, ſent him priſoner 
to Windſor caſtle, and all his illegal grants 
and proceedings, were annulled. | 

Having thus revenged themfelves on the 
deteſted Suffolk, the parhament appointed a 
committee of eleven noblemen, ta inſpect the 
ftate of the revenue ſince the king's acceſſion, 


and to redreſs the grievances of the nation. 


The king ſolemnly ſwore to abide by their de- 
ciſions, and the parliament decreed, that if 
any perſon ſhould preſume to adviſe a revoca- 
tion of the power granted to this committee, 


he ſhould for the firſt offence, forfeit his 
eſtate, and for the ſecond, ſuffer death as a 


. traitor. | 


The commiſſion granted to this council, 
imported, that the king, of his own free 
choice, and with the conſent of his parlia- 
ment, changed the great officers of the crown, 
tor the better government of the kingdom, 


: ; | «23 
The chancellor made ſo lame a defence, | 
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England, to be expended in defending the 
coaſt from any hoſtile invaſion. Th”. 
This good underſtanding, however, be- 
tween the king and his ſubjects was but of 
ſhort continuance; Richard ſoon repented of 
the conceſſion he had made, openly declared, 
that none of the acts lately paſſed, ſhould 
tend to the prejudice of him, his crown, or 
royal prerogative: r 
On the very laſt day of the ſeſſion, the 
new council began to concert meaſures for 
defeating the deſigns of the enemy. Treaties 
of alliance were — with ſeveral foreign 
potentates, particularly with the court of 
Guelders, and the republic of Genoa, which 
was at this period, one of the moſt powerful 
maritime ſtates in Europe 
The Engliſh privateers, particularly thoſe 
of the cinque ports were very ſucceſsful in 
diſtreſſing the French trade, and young 
Henry Piercy, who afterwards became ſo fa- 
mous under the name of Hotſpur, began fo 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by his hoſtile excurſions 
from Calais, were he ſerved as a volunteer. 
Amongſt many inſtances of the folly and 
imprudence of Richard, he releaſed the earl 
of Suffolk, re-admitted him into his councils ' 
and confidence, and ſeemed, by his whole be- 
haviour, determined to revoke every thing 

that had paſſed in the late parhament. 
A, D. 1387. In the beginning of this * 
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A. D. 1387. — * 
the earl of Arundel, boring 
cruize againſt the enemy, fel 


and met with a warm reception. The conteſt 
was maintained for ſome time, with equal ob- 
ſtinacy 
declared for the Engliſn, who took the Fle- 
miſh admiral, and ſix and fifty ſhips that were 
under his convoy. of Br e ara 
Such was the ſucceſs of. the earl in his ma- 


three months, he took above one hundred and 
ninety of the enemy's ſhips. _ 
bray, earl of Nottingham, ſignalized himſelf 
on this occaſion under the admiral. Theſe ſhips 
were harldly brought into harbour, when ad- 
vice arrived, that Breſt was inveſted by the 
French. The admiral, therefore, immediately 
failed for Bretagne, where he obliged the ene- 
my to raiſe the ſiege, demoliſhed two forts, 
and ſupphed the garriſon with a whole year's 

roviſions. The French councils were ſoon 
after totally difconcerted, by de Cliſſon, the 
conſtable, being taken priſoner by John de 
Montford, and as this officer was conſidered 
as the very ſoul of the propoſed deſcent upon 
England, that enterprize was entirely laid 
aſide. B PPETET 3 6867) 
Richard and his favourites, were . heartily 
vexed at this happy event, as it might have 
proved fatal to the nation; for they had no 
other view of freeing themſelves from the re- 
4 ſtraint of the council, than that of its incur- 
ane diſgrace from the miſcarriage of its mea- 
1 ures. 


When the earls of Arundel and Notting- | 


ham returned from their late expedition, they 
were received with ſhouts of applaule by the 
whole nation, except the king and his mini- 
ons. As theſe two noblemen were great ſtick- 
lers againſt the meaſures of the court, their 
ſucceſs and popularity only contributed to ren- 
der them odious to, and ſuſpected by the court 
Party. Though Nottingham had been the 
companion of his youth, Richard now treat- 


Soon after, the poſt of admiral was taken 
from the earl of Arundel, and conferred on 


on both ſides, but victory at length | 


ritime expedition, that in the courſe of about 


Thomas Mow- 


ed him with great coldneſs and indifference. 
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oceeded on a 
in with a rich 
fleet of Spaniſh, French, and Flemiſh ſhips, 
under the convoy of a ſquadron from Flan- 
ders and Caſtile, which he bravely attacked, 


„„ 
| Henry Piercy, who, though but a young of. 


ficer, defended the coaſt with great bravery 
| and ſucceſs. - The duke of Ireland, inſtead 
of repairing to that kingdom, continued at 
court, where his influence daily increaſed, ſo 


ſentment. | Tl 
But the duke of Glouceſter meditated re- 
venge on this inſolent minion, and enraged 


mily, by divorcing his wife Philippa, grand- 
daughter of Edward III. as well as concerned 
for the welfare of the nation, determined to 
deliver the kingdom from ſuch an abandoned 
miniſtr y. | 
So zealous was 
of his country, that he took a ſolemn oath 


before the biſhop of London, that he had al- 


the kingdom. He then repreſented the inſo- 


lence and miſconduct of the duke of Ireland. 


| who had diſgraced the royal family, deceived. 
the king, and greatly contributed to the ruin. 


of the nation; declaring at the ſame” times. 
his reſolution. of bringing him and his confe- 


derates to juſtice, 


- The biſhop, ſatisfied: of Glouceſter's -in- 


tegrity, acquainted the king with this de- 
claration, and Suffolk inſolently affected to 
turn it into ridicule; the prelate told him, 

** that ſuch language came with a very bad 
grace from him, who ſtood condemned by 
the parliament, and owed his life entirely. 
* to the king's mercy.” : 

The king, provoked at this ſevere, but juſt- 
reply, upbraided the biſhop with his arro- 
gance and preſumption, and even ordered 
him to be turned out of the apartment. An 
open rupture between the king and his barons 
now ſeemed at hand; the partizans on both 
| ſides, were induſtrious int expoſing and revil-- 
ing each other; every exerciſe of prerogative: 
in the king, was conſtrued into tyranny and 
deſpotiſm, and on the other hand, every* 

ſtruggle for liberty, every precaution of ſelf - 

defence, into lawleſs ambition, and a deſign 
of mutiny and rebellion. 


— 


that he became the object of the people's re- 


at the inſult he had lately offered the royal fa- 


that nobleman in the cauſe 


ways exerted his utmoſt efforts to promote 
the honour of the crown, and the intereſt of 


No ſooner, however, were the barons de- 
parted. from London, in order to execute the: 


25 | delign. 
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deſign they had conjufiftively planned, than 


the king, who had heen informed of their | 
aſſociation, cauſed ſeveral citizens of their | 
party, to be apprehended. and imprifoned | 


tor high treaſon. 


The Londoners were fo confounded at this | 
unexpected event, that they were glad to fave | 


their lives, by making a full confeſſion of 


what they knew of the plan formed” by the | 
barons, and the court diſmiſſed them without | 
farther puniſhment, in order to make a merit | | 
| the lord mayor, who undertook to raiſe fifty 
thouſand men for his ſervice. Next day, the 


of their clemency, and engage the people in 
the king's intereſt. $93) 
Ihe ſame expedient, which was deemed a 
maſterly ſtroke in politics, was practiſed at 


Coventry with the ſame ſucceſs, and the king 


and queen, with the archbiſhop of York, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and his 
other favourites, made a progreſs into the 
weſtern counties, in hopes of perſuading the 
people to ſupport the royal intereſt, or at 
leaſt of influencing the election of a new par- 
lament, that might be leſs inflexible than the 
laſt, which had circumſcribed the prerogative 
of the crown within ſuch narrow limits. 

_ Having made a tour as far as the Welſh 
marches, they returned to Nottingham, whi- 


ther the judges of England, the ſheriffs of 


the counties, and the principal citizens of | 
| tution. This report gained much credit, by 


London, were ordered to repair, They tam- 
pered with the ſheriffs to return ſuch mem- 


| bers as would ſupport the meaſures of the mi- 


niſtry ; with the citizens to furniſh men and 
money to quell the oppoſition ; and with the 


| judges to wreſt the ſenſe of the laws in favour 


of the adminiſtration. The ſheriffs and citi- 
zens could neither be frightened by their 


threats, nor cajoled by their promiſes 1n. ſo | 
pernicious a meaſure; but Treſthan, the | 


chief juſtice, undertook to draw a bill of in- 
dictment againſt the barons, founded upon 
certain principles to be pronounced law by 


| the Judges. 


Theſe wicked and corrupt judges readily 
wreſted the ſpirit of the laws, and ſubverted 
the fundamentals of the conſtitution, without 
the leaſt heſitation or remorſe, except Robert 
Belknap, chief juſtice of the common pleas, 
who, after ſubſcribing the inſtrument with 


great reluctance, ſaid, Now, I want only | 


7 


| © a hurdle, a horſe, and 2 halter, to bring 


delivering up Calais and ſeveral other impor- 
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© me to the death I deſerve. I muſt have 
«© died, had I refuſed this action, and now 1 
«© deſerve death for betraying my country.“ 
Richard, having received intelligence, that 
Gloucefter, and the other aſſociated lords; 
had collected a numerous army, and were ad- 


vancing towards London, haſtened up td 


that metropolis, in order to prevent the de- 
ſigns of his enemies, and was received with 
great magnificence, by Sir Nicholas Brembte, 


confederates arrived within three miles of Lon: 
don, but inſtead of entering the city, and 
proceeding to extremities, they wiſely pre- 
ſerved a great ſhew of moderation, profeſſed 
a deep ſenſe of the calamities conſequent on 
civil diſcord, propoſed ſchemes of accommo- 
dation, and by private emiſſar.es, inflamed 
the refentment of the people againſt che king. 

In this critical juncture, Richard is ſaid to 
have formed a deſign of croffing the ſea, and 


tant fortreſſes to the king of France, who, in 


| conſideration of that ceflion, had engaged to 


ſupply him with an army to ſubdue. his rebel- 


| lious ſubje&s, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary go- 


vernment on the ruins of the Engliſh conſti- 


the late deciſion of the judges, which gave 
juſt cauſe of offence to every lover of his 
country. ; i | e 8 | 
n the mean time, ſeveral neutral lords to- 
gether with the archbiſhop of Canterbury ex- 


erted their utmoſt efforts to bring about an 
accommodation; and the king, at length, 
agreed to a perſonal interview with Glouceſter 


and his aſſociates in Weſtminſter-hall. But 


at the time appointed for the conference, it 


was diſcovered, that a body of armed men, 


under Sir Nicholas Brembre, were placed in 
ambuſh, in order to apprehend them; the 
barons therefore refuſed ro proceed towards 
Weſtminſter, till the avenues were examined, 
in conſequence of which, the conſpirators im- 
mediately diſperſed. :The paſſages being thus 
cleared, the lords came to Weſtminſter-hall, 


and approaching the throne with great ſub- 
* miſſion, fell on their knees, and remained in 


that 


W e, e eee 


chat poſture a conſiderable time, before the 
king bid the earl of Gouceſter riſe. 

The lord chancellor reprosched chem 
with their arrogance and p Mn, in da- 
ring to take up atms againſt their ſovereign; 
who, had: he mot: been 1 by his royal 
clemency, could have cruſhed them to atoms; 


and then they were er to Prefer Vir 
c 

—_— — whe came hither to 40. 10 
to rail, made a reply 29 the chancellor's 
harangue, but ſtili retaining themurks'of hu- 
mility and ſubmiſſion, preſented a memorial, 
wherein they demanded that the archbiſhop of | 
York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suf- | 
folk, Robert Treſilian, and Nicholas Bembre, 


ſhould he removed from his majeſty's councils | 
| ver, found a number of letters, 
| commiſſions, by which the 17 of the 
1. * tards, ki | 


and preſence forever, as an to their ung 
and country, 2 del 

Havin * this appeal, 
as was 
(or challenged) the accuſed to combat, by 
Richard, alarmed at their reſolute behaviour, 


it de ent. 
them all riſe, he 


and com 
Bidding 


of parliament, and exhorting chem in the 
mean time to avoid all quarrels and diſſen- 
tions, took both parties under his immediate 
protection. | 
aſſurances of paternal efteem and regard, and 
as a proof of his fincerity, in a few days 
iſſued a proclamation, clearing the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel and 
Warwick, from the imputation of treaſon, 

which had been thrown upon them by the 
hve perſons they challenged to combar, and 
requiring the caluminators to anſwer their 
charge in parliament: 

Nevertheleſs, the confederates ſtill kept on 
their guard, becauſe they remarked ſeveral 


ſuſpicious ſymptoms in the behaviour of the | 


King, who, though he had not ſuffered his 
favourites to appear at the interview, {till Pro- 
tected them at court, and was wholly govern- | 
ed by their advice. * 

It was nat long before they were convinced 
that their ſuſpicions were but to well ground- 


19 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| mas Molineux reſolved to Rand his: ; 


cuſtom of thoſe days, appealed || 
|| Richard and his adherents, and ſtruck them 
throwing their gauntlets on the floor; and with ſuch conſternation, that the earl of Suf⸗ 
folk diſappeared, and with a view of eſcap- 


laid aſide his ſtern air, and aſſumed a mild [ 


promiſed to re- 
dreſs their grievances, in the enſuing ſeſſion 


He then diſmiſſed them with 


city. 


» 


A. D. 1388. 
| ed; for chey oon reectved intelligence, chat 
che dulce of Ireland had repaired to the 


marches of Wales, where he was joined by 
Sir Thomas Molineux, Sir Ralph Vernon, 


Sir Naiph Raccliff, with ſeveral ſheriffs, "0 
At l arny | 


daily encreaſed. © 

Upon the firſt news, therefore, of theſe pro: 
ceedings, the barons detached the earl of 
Derby, with a body of troops, to ſtop his 
pt eſs, and he met him at r 

ordſhire. 2 

"The duke was for retreating, vet Sir Teen 
und, 
and bravely fell on the ſpot, while the earl of 
Derby not only gained an almoſt” bloodleſs 
victory, but among the baggage of the duke, 
who was ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the ri- 
plans, and 


and his favourites were diſcovered, - 
This ftroke diſconcerted the meaſures of 


ing into France, went over in di * to Ca- 
lais, where he was diſcovered, and arreſted by 
his on brother; and Beauchamp, the gover- 
nor, ſent him Prifoner co London. 

A. D. 1388. After the battle of Rad- 
cot- bridge, the earl of Derby repaired to the 
lords, at St. Albans, whence they advanced, 
at the head of forty thouſand a fy to Lon- 
don, and encamping in Clerkenwell fields, 
ſent for the lord mayor and principal eitizens, 
who waited upon them with the keys of the 


The king, appriecd of what had paſſed, 
took refuge in the tower, but ſoon found 
himſelf ' deſerted by every one but his own 
creatures, whoſe immediate fafety depended 
upon his protection, and who were utterly 
incapable of offering either conſolation or 
advice in this time of diſtreſs. The confe- 
derates deſiring an audience, he was afraid to 


2 their requeſt, and in the interview they 


expoſtulated on his weak conduct ſo ſeverely, 
that the unhappy monarch could not refrain 
from tears, while he p miſed to meet them 


next day at Weſtminſter, in order to concett 
meaſures to be taken in the enſuing parliament. 
5 B Nevertheleſs, 
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$0 retract a romile, 1 which: they. allei 


3 it . appeared that his lite | 
e was rather the effect of fear than re- 


e for the lords had hardly taken their 


ave, than he was perſuaded by his minions 


d was 
injurious to his royal dignity. This ſo exaſ- 


_  perated the confi. lords, that, having 


drawn up their whole army on Tower-hill, 
oy: ſent a meſſenger to declare, that if he 
ontinued to trifle with them, they would im- 


mediately think of advancing er ones 


to the throne. 


This ſo G ed Richard. bo — he ** | 


ally gave them a meeting next day at Weſt- 
minſter, where he complied with every thing 
they propoſed, and gave up all his favourites, 
without diſtinction of ſex, or quality The 


archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of Chi. 


AISTRH of ENGEAND. 
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cheſter. had already fled from 4 As | 


mongſt thaſe that remained, were the biſhop 


of Durham, friar Ruſhok, the king's con- 


feſſor, the lords Zouch of 2 
Burnel, and Beaumont, Sir Alberic de Vere, 
Sir Baldwin Beresford, Sir John Worth, Sir 


Thomas Clifford, Sir John Love), with ſove> | 


ral ladies of quality, who had contributed to 
the profligacy and corruption of the court. 

Of theſe ſome were impriſoned in different 
parts of the kingdom, ſome obliged to give 
ſecurity for their appearing in court, and 
anſwering the charges that ſhould be exhibited 
againſt them, and others were only baniſhed 
the court. Sir. Simon Burley, Sir Thomas 


Trivet, Sir Nicholas Brembre, Sir William 


Ellingham, Sir John Beauchamp, John Blake, 
and the following clergymen, Richard Clit- 
ford, John de Lincoln, Richard Matford, 
and Nicholas Lake, were committed to pri- 
ſon, that they might be brought immediately 
to trial. 


his iniquity, had abſconded as ſoon as the 


army of confederates approached London. 
The parliament meeting at the time ap- 


pointed, the ſeſſion was opened by the biſhop 
of Ely, chanprulgr of the Kingdom, who de- | 


Several of them 


But the chief weight of the lords 
revenge fell upon the judges, who had given 

the late infamous deciſions. 
were ſeized on the bench in Weſtminſter hall, 
but Treſilian, the chief juſtice, conſcious of 


A. D. 1488. 


clared they were aſfembled to redveſs the 
grievances of the public x to further the im 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice; to concert 
meaſures for defendingthe coaſts and borders 
of the kin and raiſing the -neceffary 
n the eafieſt wank mut N yh 
Manner. 155 

As ſoon as th. ene st had ended his 
ſpeech, the duke of. Glouceſter. fell on his 
knees: before the king, and offered to ſtand 
trial before his peers, touching a malicious 
aſpetſion, that he had intended to dethrone 
the king and uſurp the ſovereign authority, 
but the — declaring himſelf aſſured of his 
innocence, he was acquitted of all ſuſpicion. 
The lords ſpiritual and temporal demanded 
a confirmation of their claim, liberty, and 
franchiſes, of trying and judging all impor- 
tant caſes "relating to the peers, in the courſe 
of parliament, independent of the common, 
or civil law of the kingdom; and their claim 
was confirmed accordingly under the ſanction 
of parliament. 20 | 8 F 

"When: this was done,” and the hive: lords 
appellants ſtood up to open their appeals, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in behalf of him- 
ſelf and che prelates of his province, entered 
a proteſt, aſſerting their right to ſit as barons 
and peers of the realm, and to hear, judge, 
and determine all cauſes brought before that 
tribunal; and their rights being owned, they 
proceeded to buſineſs. The accuſed were 
fummoned in the chamber of parliament in 
Weſtminſter-hall, and at the great gate of the 
palace, to appear and anſwer to the accuſa- 
tion; and on their non appearance the appel- 
lants moved, that the default m dell be re- 
corded, and the lords Proceed to judg⸗ 
mem. 

Accordingly, the king and the Jords tem- 
poral, without having examined any witneſſes, 
being fully convinced of the truth of the ar- 
ticles, pronounced the perſons accuſed guilty 
of high treaſon. Their eſtates were forfeited, 
the archbiſhop's temporalities were ſeized, 
and his perſon reſerved for further deliberation; 
but the others were condemned ta be hanged, 
and drawn as traitors. . The chief 2 


Treſilian, was "WO 1 one 80 his ſer- 
. vant, 


— 


* 


n apprehe nd ed, and condemned by par- 


8 


1jament to be executed as a common male- | 


factor at Tyburn. Alexander, archbiſhop of | * 
the latter end of the year with a formidable 
fleet, having on board the earl of Notting= 
ham, the earl of Clifford,” Sir Thomas Piercy, 


Vork, was taken at Shields, attempting to 
embark in diſguiſe,” he was, however, per- 


mitted to retire to Flanders, where he ſerved 


a ſmall cure to the day of his death, which ar ral. 
and a, body of fix thouſand land forces. 
His intention was not only to annoy: the 


happened about three years after. 


The earl of Suffolk did not many Woti | 
ſurvive his diſgrace, and the duke of Ireland | 


died a few days after at Louvain, of a wound 
he received in hunting. Sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre was delivered into the hands of the ear] 
marſnhal, who, with the mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs of London, attended at his execution. 


The appellants having thus brought the ac- | 
cuſed to condign puniſhment, the parliament 


paſſed a general act of grace; and as Richard, 


in the opinion of the nation, had violated his 


contract with the people, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould renew his coronation oath, 
and in his turn receive the homage and fealty 
of his parliameat. e 

Then the archbiſnop of Canterbury and 


his ſuffragans, denounced ſentence of ecom- 


munication againſt all who ſhould attempt to 
diſturb the peace and quiet of the kingdom. 
The commons had already continued the 
duty on wine and merchandize, and- granted 


a half tenth, and a half fifteenth, to detray the 


charge of a naval expedition ; but they now 
continued the ſubſidy on wool and leather, 
and aſſigned twenty thouſand pounds of the 
produce to the / appellants, for the charges 


attending the proſecutions they had carried on | 


and other ſervices. - © | 
Every thing being thus ſettled to the ſatis- 


faction of the lords, the ſeſſion, which had con- 


tinued from the third day of February to the 


tourthof June, broke up, having truly deſerved | 
il 


the character given of it by cotemporary wri- 
ters, who have tranſmitted it to poſterity, 
under the title of the Mercileſs parliament. 
During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Arun- 
del, having received a commiſſion as-governor 
of Breſt, and a renewal of that which con- 
ſtituted him lord high admiral of England, 
et ſail with a ſquadron, and falling in with a 


French fleet, took fourſcore of their ſhips, 
which he brought ſafe to England, after hav- 


% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


— 


— 


| 
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and alarmed the whole coaſt of France. 
The ſame commander ſailed again towards 


and ſeveral other volunteers of diſtinction, 


French coaſts, but to induce the duke of 
Bretagne to declare againſt Charles. But this 


noble fleet was ſoon diſperſed by a violent 
ſtorm, and the earl himſelf with ſeven and: 


twenty ſail, obliged to put into the ſmall port 


of La Pates, within a league of Rochelle. 


The caſtle of Bouteville, in that neighbour- 
hood, was then inveſted by the marſhal de 
Sancerre, who, being informed of the earl's 


arrival, and ſhattered condition, ordered the 
inhabitants to block up the harbour with eight 


gallies, while, raiſing the ſiege, he marched 
with his army to attack him by land. But 
his ſcheme was defeated by the vigorous ex- 


ertion of the earl of Arundel, who had re- 


paired his ſhips before the arrival of the ene- 
my, and receiving ſome private intimations: 


of the marſhals deſign, put to ſea, deſtroyed 


the French gallies, and drove. the French. 
general to the pug of Rochelle. _ 
During theſe tranſactions on the continent; 
the Scots, according to cuſtom, had made 
ſeveral ſucceſsful inroads into the northern 


counties of England, which they ravaged with 


fire and ſword. The young Douglas, and the 
earl of Fife had landed in Ireland, where- 
they reduced the town of Catlingford, de- 
feated the Iriſh in battle, and plundered the: 
1fle of Man in their return. | eh 


Joo revenge theſe outrages, the lords of the 


marches invaded Scotland, and waſted the 
Merſe; but hearing that a numerous army 
of the enemy was advancing againſt them, 
they thought proper to retire into their own 
country, without hazarding a general engage- 
ment. The Scottiſh parliament, which met 
at Aberdeen, determined to ſend two armies 


into England; one of theſe bodies, under 


the command of the earls of Douglas, Fife, 
and Dunbar, advanced beyond Newcaſtle, 


and rayaged great part of the * of © 
F : a I 3. 
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caſtle, which, was defended by the gallant 


Hothpur, his brother-Ralph Piercy, and the 


principal part of the nobility of the northern 
As the Scottiſh army was compoſed of no 


more than three hundred horſe, and two thou- 
ſand foot, they were unable to befiege the | 
tory to the Engliſh, but the doubtful light 


town in form, ſo that their intention was only 


to provoke Piercy to a general engagement, 


They ſoon obtained their end; the Engliſh 


making a ſally, a battle enſued, during which 
Piercy and Douglas encountered each other on 

twelve hundred of the Engliſh left dead on the 
Feld of battle. 


horſe-back, in ſight of both armies; they 


were nearly of the ſame age, and each con- 
_ fided in his own country, as the flower of 
chivalry, fo that both ſides ſuſpended their ef- 


forts, to ſee the iſſue of this rencounter. At 


the firſt onſet Piercy was unhorſed, and would 
have been taken priſoner, had not his men 
ruſhed in and conveyed him to the town; but 
Douglaſs had taken his lance and pennon, || Newcaſtle, and allowed the Scots to retreat 
which he waved over his head, calling aloud, } 
{| The other body, which entered England by 


that he would carry it to Scotland as a tro- 


phy of his victory; and gave immediate | 
orders for his men to decamp. Piercy ſwore | 
that Douglas ſhould never perform his vaunt- [ 
ing promiſe, and collecting all the troops in 
his neighbourhood, without waiting for the 
biſhop of Durham, ſet out in purſuit of the | 
L | 

' The Seots in their return. home, had fat | 
down before the ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn ; |} 
| king of Scotland, acceding to the agreement. 


they were lying there, when Piercy by forced 


marches, and without giving his men time to 
reſt, fell moſt furiouſly upon the enemy. As 


Douglas probably expected a viſit of this na- 
rure, he found him ready for his reception, 
and the fight was maintained with equal bra- 
very, till night ſeparated the combatants. 
The Engliſh, in a few hours renewed” the 
fight, by moon-light, and 'Piercy fought with 
ſuch fury to retrieve his honour, that the 


Scots were thrown into diſorder, and began 


tor ecede. 


© This being obſerved by the gallant Doug- 


las, he -ruſhed with his battle axe into the 
thickeſt of the . ranks, hewing down 
all before him, till his retreat was intercepted; 


and he was ſurrounded by his enemies, His 


two years, to treat with France about a final 


| -uncles. 


\ 
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Durham; chen they encamped before New- | 


friends were nd ſooner informed of his ſitua” 
tion, than they penetrated to the place, where 
they found this gallant Scot fainting with the 
loſs of blood, from three mortal wounds he 
had received, and his chaplain bravely de- 
fending him againſt. an hoſt of foes. 
_ Had the death of this intrepid hero been 
known at once, it muſt have ſecured the vie- 


concealing it from both ſides, the Scots re- 
newed the charge with ſuch vigour, that 


| Piercy, his brother, and an hundred officers 


of diſtinction, were taken priſoners, and 


The biſhop of Durham, advancing at the 
head of ten thouſand men to join Pierey, was 


no ſooner informed of this diſaſter, than, in- 
ſtead of attacking the Scots, who being ex- 


hauſted with fatigue, might have been eaſily 
defeated, he retired with precipitation to 


at leiſure, with their booty and priſoners, 


way of Carlifle, after plundering and deftroy- 
ing the country, returned to Scotland without 
moleſtation. | pap try | 

A. D. 1389. While theſe things were tranf- 
acting in Britain, a commiſſion was ſent to 


the duke of Lancaſter, who had been abroad 


accommodation; and a truce was accordingly 
concluded between the two kingdoms, Robert, 


As England now enjoyed a profound peace, 
Richard reſolved to take this opportunity of 
freeing himſelf from that ſtate of ſlavery, in 
which he had hitherto been kept by his 

In order to this, in an extraordinary coun 
cil of the nobility, which was held after 


| Eaſter, he acquainted the lords of his reſolu- 


tion, of aſſuming the reins of government 
into his own hands, nor was it long before he 
carried his deſign into execution. He depriv- 
ed Thomas Fitz-alan, archbiſhop of Canter · 
bury, of the dignity of chancellor, and be- 
ſtowed that office on William of Wickham, 
biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke ot Glou- 
ceſter, the carl of Warwick, and-other ns 
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of the oppoſition; were. removed from the 


council. The poſt of treaſurer was taken 


from the biſhop of Hereford ; that of high 
admiral, - from the earl of Arundel; the 
keeper of the privy ſeal, all the great officers 
of ſtate, and the houſhold, together with the 
judges, were changed, and every place filled 
with perſons in whom the king could re. 
poſe an entire confidence. 

The next ſtep Richard took was to iſſue a 
proclamation, acquainting all his ſubjects, 
that he had taken the reins of government in- 


to his own hands, and in order to gain their 


affections, he next confirmed the pardons 
granted by the laſt parliament, and ſuſpended 
the payment of the ſubſidy, voted in the laſt 
ſeſſion. . „ Toro er 5c 
About this period, the duke of Lancafter 
returned from the continent, and effected a 
reconciliation between the king, and the 
duke of Glouceſter; and as a recompence for 


his ſervice, he was created duke of Aquitaine, 


and inveſted with the enfigns of that order. 


| 
' 


' 
| 
' 


| 
| 


r ae ee oe 


A. D. 1390. Edward Plantagenet, ſon to 


the duke of Vork, was preferred to the earl- 
dom of Rutland, and endowed with a pen- 
ſion of eight hundred marks, to ſupport that 
dlignity. On the fourth day of the ſeſſion of 
this parliament, vhich met on the ſeventeenth 
of January, the biſhop of Wincheſter reſign- 
ed the great ſeal, as the biſhop of St. David's 
did the keys of the exchequer, and all the lords 
of the council were diſcharged at their own de- 
ire. They then aſked, in open parliament, 
if any member had any thing to object to 
their conduct, which having examined, the 
commons declared themſelves amply ſatisficd 
with their tranſactions; and the king, with the 
unanimous approbation of the houſe, reſtored 


them the badges of their offices, and added 
the dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, to 
the council, proteſting, however, that for 
any thing then done, he would retain or diſ- 


place thoſe counſellors, as he himſelf ſhould 
think proper. Ln Somcmatut mikey 
A. D. 1391. Nor was the parliament which 


4 — 4 


met in the courſe of this following year, leſs 
remarkable for their loyalty and affection than 
che preceding. They renewed the declara- 
touching the king's enjoyment of his 


Uon, 
i; 
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prerogati ve with this addition © notwithſtand- 
ing any, ſtatute - and ordinance formerly 
made in derogation thereof, particularly in 
<* the reign of king Edward II.“ and this was 
paſſed into an act of parliament. e 
At the ſame time, they granted him a. 
ences of his voyage to France, whither he 
was invited by the French monarch, to effect, 
if poſſible, a laſting accommodation. In the 
mean time, commiſſioners were appointed to 
treat with France and Scotland, and all par- 
ties agreed, that a general congreſs ſhould be 
held at Amiens, that a treaty of peace might 
be concluded, and ratified in preſence of the 
R K. 
A. D. 1392. Purſuant to this agreement, 
Charles, king of France, with his brother, 
and three uncles, repaired to Amiens, and 
Richard proceeded as far as Dover, in his way 
thither; but whether he altered his reſolution 
of his own accord, or was diverted from his 
purpoſe by the repreſentations of his council, 
his voyage was poſtponed, and he remained 
at Dover- caſtle with the duke of Glouceſter, 


whole tenth and fifteenth, to defray the ex- 


- while his two uncles, with the earls of Hun- 


tingdon and Derby, and other noblemen, pro- 
ceeded to Amiens, in quality of ambaſſadors 


and plenipotentiaries. . 
the dukes of 


Being met on the road by 6 
Berry, Burgundy, and Bourgogne, they en- 
tered the town with a train of twelve thouſand 
horſe, and during their ſtay, were magnifi- 
cently entertained at the expence of the 
French king. But ſo many difficulties aroſe 
in the courſe of the conferences, that nothing 
was done, but prolonging the truce till Mi- 


* * 


chaelmas of the enſuing year. 


A. D. 1393. The parliament, which met 
on the twentieth day of January, ſeemed to 
have poſtponed the conſideration of a treaty 
with France; becauſe Charles, having been 
ſeized with a diſorder in his brain, was inca- 
pable of managing the reins of government, 
and the affairs 2 the realm continued in 


9 
9 


confuſion, till, the regency was veſted in the 


4 


* 
8 
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dukes of Berry and Burgundy. The com- 
mons, however, granted an additional ſupply 
in caſe of a war, either with France or Spain, 
or the king's heading an expedition in perſon. 


perk 
5 C A. D. 
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. 1394. The late parkamzent had ¹⁰ 
ſooner brokè up, than conferenees Were again 
opened on the continent, but the diſpute con- 
cerning the ſuperiority of Guienne prevented 
their effect, chough the truce was continued 
for five years. After this, the King declared 
his intention of going to Ireland in perſon, 
and a ſubſidy on wool, wine, and other mer- 
chandize, was granted for that purpoſe. 

At this period the queen of England de- 
parted this mortal life, and was ſincerely re- 
. by the whole nation, 45 a huniafie, 
enſible, compaſſionate princeſs. From Hef 
many excellent virtues ſhe obtained the ti- 
tle of Good Queen Anne. 
deeply affected with her death, that he was 
for fome-time difconfolate, and never could 


bear the ſight of the palace at Sheen, where 


ſhe expired. This melancholy event, con- 
firmed his reſolution of viſiting Ireland. 

_ His deſire of viſiting this 
minions was chiefly owing: to the miſconduct 

of the Engliſh noblemen, who, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of large eſtates in Ireland; choſe rather 
to reſide in England, ſo that Ireland was left 
almoſt defenceleſs, and expoſed to the efforts 


of the old Iriſh Septs, who took cart to avail | 


themſelves of ſo favourable ah opportunity 
of recovering their ancient poſſeſſions. Theſe 


they took by force of arms, and plundered | 


all the reſt of the country belonging to the 
Engliſh, fo that the revenue, which in the 
time of Edward HI. was very conſidera- 
ble, was not now ſufficient to defray the ex- 
pences of govefnment. In Auguſt, a procla- 


mation was publiſhed, commanding all the 


abſent proprietors to repair to Ireland by 
the eighth of Septefnvers and war the king $ 
arrival. 

The military tenants. of the crown were 
fummoned, the cinque ports required to fur- 


niſh their armament of fifty-ſeven ſhips well | 


- manned; and the duke of Lancaſter being re- 
folved to ſet out for Guienne, his brother, 
the duke of York, was appointed guardian 
of England, during his abſence. All theſe 
peg; being made for the Expedition, 
Richard ſet out 

the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Marche, 


Nottingham, and Rutland; 108 embarking 


in rein with an army of fifty th 


eſt clemency. 


Richard was ſo 


— 


Part of his do- 


to redreſs their 
ducted himſelf with ſuch moderation and 
prudence, as acquired the affection and eſ- 
| teem of the native Iriſh, -the 
| whom a ſubmitted to his 1 e 


1 


or Wales, accompanied by 


about Michastnas, at Milford-Raveny lande 


The end wete ſtruck wich garn 4 


at the arrival of an army commanded 8 che 


king of England in perſon, that part of them 
retired to their faſtneſſes, and part ſubmitted 
to Richard, who treated them with the great- 
He not only pardoned thoſe 
chat fubmitte d, but even allotted penſions to 
their chiefs, and thus erer to et 
their native ferocity. 

The earl of Nottingham was enipowered to 
receive in the king's name, the ſubmiſſion 
and homage of all the Iriſh in Leinfter, who 
accordingly gave bonds for their peaceuble 
behaviour. 

Thee lenient theafures had a very ſalutary | 
effect, many of the powerful chiefs came in, 
and in particular O'Neal, lord paramount 
ovef the other princes in Ireland, voluntarily 
tended allegiance to the king of England, 
and did homage to him at Drogheda. His 


example was followed by O' Hanlon, O Don- 


nel, Mac Mahon, and other princes, whio- 
engaged for themſelves and their clans, to 
maintain the pedee of the kingdom. 
To complete the favourable impreMon. he 
had wrought on the minds of theſe people, 
the King determined to keep his Chriſtmas in 
Dublin, and invited all the Triſh chiefs to + 
grand entertainment in that city, where he 
conferred upon them the order of knighthood, 
and encouraged them te adopt the Eng tiſh 
cuſtoms, dreſs, and way of living. He 
then ſummoned A patharfieft tn the ſame City, 
e and, in ſhort, con- 


greater part of 


ment. 


A. D. 1395. During Richard's abode i in 


Ireland, the duke of York, as guardian of the 
realm, ſammoned a parliament at Weſtmin- 


ſter in the month of January, and the king 
ſent his uncie the duke of -Gloucefter' to take 
care of the intereſt of the crown in this-al- 
ſembly, which was fo highly ſativfied' with the 


Ireland, chat they 
king's Proceedings in Ireland, genre! 
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granted hing a conſidetable ſupply, in order 


to enable him to complete the reduction of || they 
A 3 2 portion, and empowered to offer ten thouſand 


A remonſtrance was likewiſe preſented to 


this aſſembly by the Wickliffites, who had 


acquired the title of Lollards, and were be- 
come ſo numerous and confident, as to preach, 
| concluſion of a 


write, and openly declaim againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. Protected by ſome pawer- 


= AD TIM 
| demand that princeſs in marriage for Richard; 


% 


they were inſtructed to inſiſt on a conſiderable 


marks a year for her jointure. When this pro- 


| poſal was laid before the council of France, 
| fome of the members hinted the inconſiſtence 


ful noblemen, they impeached the morals and | 
doctrines of the clergy, and a writing, con- 
taining the articles of the charge, was brought 
into parliament by Sir Thomas Latimer, 


Sir Richard Story, and other members, who 
had adopted their principles. 


The archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of 


London, ſtartled at ſo deſperate an attack up- 


on their orders, immediately repaired to 
ed againſt theſe 
Lollards, as enemies to the church and ſtate, 


Dublin, where they inveigh 


and wrought ſo effectually on the mind of 


of treating of a warriage 


probable expedient to effect and conſolidate 
an accommodation. 43H 

Ar length all difficulties being removed, it 
was unanimouſly agreed that Richard ſhould 
marry Iſabella, and receive with her a 


all claim to the crown of F rance, either from 
his own hereditary pretenſions, or by virtue 
of this marriage; that the truce ſhould be 


prolonged for five and twenty years; and that 
| the king of France ſhould aſſiſt him with his 


369 


vious to the 
| peace; but the duke of Bur- 
| gundy wiſe ly obſerved, that it was the moſt. 


| | portion: 
of eight thouſand franks in gold, at yearly 
payments; that he ſhould abſolutely renounce 
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Richard, that he declined his deſign of re- 
ducing Ireland, and returned to England, 
with a view to cruſh theſe innovators. On 
his arrival, they were threatened with death, 


|| whole forces againſt his rebellious ſubjects. 
Theſe points being ſettled, the young prin- 
ceſs, though only in the tighth- year of her 
age, was entitled queen of England, and af- 
|| fianced by the earl of Nottingham, as 
S Erchard's/promp:! > 20 gt nnd ads Sins 

| 4. D. 1396. Richard, inthe beginning of 
|| this year, determined to go over to France, 
and eſpouſe the princeſs in perſon, and with 
this view he ſpent great part of the year in 
making tions for the ceremony 


if they continued to propagate their erroneous 
tenets, and the chancellor of Oxford was or- 
dered to expel all thoſe who was fuſpected of 


favouring their opimons. EL 
The next affair that engaged the attention 


of Richard and his council, was the appoint- 
ment of a preſumptive heir to the crown, as | 
the queen had died without iſſue. Richard | He'hikewiſe alledged, as a caufe for oing 
had, previous to his departure, declared Ed- {| over to the continent, his defire to inſpect and 
mund Mortimer, ſon and heir to Roger, earl | repair the fortifications of Calais, but his 
of Marche, ſucceſſor to his crown; notwith- || real deſign was to concert a plan with the 
ſtanding which, the ambition of Glouceſter and | French court for ſurmounting all oppoſition 
Lancaſter, would doubtleſs have embroiled in England, and particularly for humbling 
the nation, had the king died without legiti- | the duke of Glouceſter, whoſe pride and am- 
mate offpfrn g tG ts I bition were equally difagreeable and danger- 
In order to prevent ſuch a fatal calamity, || ous to Richard, and who had always ſtrenu- 
Richard was perſuaded to engage in a ſecond || ouſly oppoſed this marriage. In order to ob- 
marriage, and the council caſting their eyes || tain his conſent, Richard was obliged to gra- 
upon Iſabella, eldeſt daughter of the French || tify his avarice with a promiſe of fifty thou- 
king, as a ſuitable conſort for the Engliſh || ſand nobles on his return to England; and his 
monarch, the archbiſhop of Dublin, rhe bi- 


ambition, by conferring on his ſon the earl - 
ſhop of St. David's, the earls of Rutland and dom of Rocheſter, with an eſtate of two 


Nottingham, the lords Beaumont and William || thouſand pounds; a year to maintain that dig 

le Scroop, chamberlain of r oo fl uads Do teinrs 

{nt ambaſſadors to the court of France, to ||, Glouceſter was fo highly gratifed with: 
| EL | EEE os e 
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370 - 
theſe grants to himſelf and his ſon, that he 
became perfectly reconciled to the treaty 
which he had ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed.” The 
two kings met under a pavilion ſuperbly de- 


corated, between Ardres and Calais, each 


attended by a ſplendid retinue, and every 


thing was tranſacted to their mutual ſatisfac 


tion. The nuptials were ſolemnized at Ca- 
Tais, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, after 


which Richard returned to England, with his 


young bride, and on the ſeventh of January, 


magnificence. | 

Soon after this ſolemnity, the late tranſac- 
tions were confirmed and approved in a par- 
lament aſſembled for that purpoſe ; but Glou- 
ceſter, by this time, diſcovering the fallacious 
deſigns of Richard, in promiſing what he ne- 
ver meant to perform, made all the oppoſt- 
He engaged in an aſſocia- 
tion with the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 


who proſecuted their intrigues with great 
ſucceſs, in alienating the affections of the peo- 


ple from Richard. | | 
They had rendered themſelves extremely 


popular by their vehement declarations a- 


gainſt the corruptions and prodigality of the 
court, and the folly and fickleneſs of the king; 


inſinuating, that the honour of the nation had 


ſuffered much by his indiſcretion and puſil- 
lanimity, and that he ought to be confined for 
I te, and paſs his days in that indolence, which 
had diſgraced his adminiſtration. Theſe pro- 
ceedings were reported to the king, with 
ſuch exaggerations, as induced that weak 
prince to ſuſpect his perſonal ſecurity. His 
uterine brother, John Holland, earl of 
Huntingdon, minutely obſerved the motions 
of the confederates. | 1 
Huntingdon was a man of unreſtrained li- 
bertiniſm, and a mortal foe to Glouceſter, 


whoſe deſtruction was the main object of his 


purſuit; he therefore invidiouſly aſperſed the 
character of that nobleman, and by wicked 
ſuggeſtions rouſed the apprehenſion, and in- 
flamed the reſentment of the king. 


2 o 


Richard 
informed the dukes of Lancaſter and York, 
of theſe ſubjects of intelligence, and they 
employed their friendly remonſtrances to ob- 
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| duke's -confederates, the earls of Arundel 
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FF f 
viate the jealouſics ſubſiſting between the 
king and ie Glouceſter behaved 
in a manner becoming a ſubject and a patriot; 
e the utmoſt veneration for the 
ing's perſon, but inſiſted on the change af 
all unconſtitutional meaſures. Richard en- 
deavoured to employ his other two uncles, 
as tools to his reſentment againſt Glouceſter, 
but they declined all concern in any deſigu 
againſt the life of their own brother, and re- 


| tired to their country ſears, to avoid all cen- 
the was crowned ar Weſtminſter with great | 1 F. 
V Richard was now ſurrounded by a ſet of 


ſure and ſuſpicion. 
Xx 


wicked, worthleſs, and abandoned favourites, 
| who daily filled his head with jealouſies and 


ſuſpicions of his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, 
They infinuated that that nobleman was the 
original cauſe of all the oppoſition he met 
with from his ſubjects, and that he had for- 
med a deſign to depoſe him and place him- 
ſelf upon the throne. Richard at once be- 
lieved their ſuggeſtions, and reſolved to ſe- 
cure his own ſafety, by the deſtruction of his 
uncle; but as the duke was too popular to be 
apprehended openly, and there was the ut- 
molt reaſon to ſuppoſe, the two brothers 
would not tamely ſee him ſacrificed to ſuſpi- 
cion or convenience, he therefore had re- 
courſe to a more probable expedient. Having 
always maintained the appearance of famili- 
arity with his uncle Glouceſter, he went into 
Eſſex, under pretence of hunting, and vilit« 
ed the duke at Pleſhy, where he was hoſpi- 
tably received, both by his uncle and the 
dutcheſs. During ſupper, he told the duke, 
that he wanted to conſult him in ſome very 
important affairs, and deſired he would ac- 
company him to London, where a council 
was to be held in the morning. . 
The duke ſuſpecting no harm, ordered his 
horſes to be got ready, and immediately jet 
out with his nephew, attended only by four 
or five ſervants. As ſoon as they came upon 
Epping-foreſt, Richard rode off at full gal- 
lop, and Glouceſter was ſurrounded by arm- 
ed men, who conveyed him to the river, and 
put him on board a ſhip, which inſtantly ſet 
fail and arrived at Calais next day. The 


and 


>: 
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and Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir John Che- 
ney, and other perſons of diſtinction, who 
had been alſo invited to the council, were next 
day arreſted at London. In order to prevent 
a popular clamour, a proclamation was iſſued, 
declaring, that theſe lords were arreſted on: 
freſh charges of treaſon, and ſhould be.tried 


by the great council of the peers, ſummoned 


to meet on the firſt day of Auguſt at Not- 
tingham. L 15 

As for the duke of Glouceſter, it was not 
Richard's intention to allow him the benefit 
of a trial. He knew that nothing of a trea- 
ſonable nature could be alledged againſt him, 
and as he was determined at all events to diſ- 
patch him, he ſent a private commiſſion to 
tour deſperate ruffians at Calais, who ſmother- 
ed the unhappy nobleman between to feather- 
beds on a pallet; after which they ſtripped 
the body, and laying it under the bed-cloaths, 
pretended that he died in the night of an 
apoplexy. 5 | 3 
Such was the miſerable and untimely end 
of Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glou- 
ceſter, who, though not exempt from avarice 


and ambition, was nevertheleſs brave, open, 


ſincere, and patriotic ; and ſincerely attached 
to the conſtitution and intereſt of his country. 

The dukes of York and Lancaſter, were 
no ſooner informed of the cruel murder of 


their brother, than they haſtened up ta Lon- 


don with a ſtrong body of forces, threaten- 
ing to take vengeance on the authors of this 
execrable deed, not excepting the king him- 


ſelf; but Richard had anticipated their deſigns, 
by reinforcing his guards with ten thouſand | 


archers, and by grants and promiſes, ſecu- 
ring a majority in the enſuing parliament. 
Knowing that the duke of York implicitly 
followed the advice of Lancaſter, . he em- 
ployed his favourite Rutland to compromiſe 
matters, on the principles of preventing a 
civil war. | 

He repreſented to them the horrors and 


calamities of a civil war, obſerved that though 


Glouceſter's fate was deplorable, it could not 


be altered; and that by endeavouring to re- 


venge it, they might deſtroy their country; 
f * 5 . ö 
he aſſured them of the king's unfeigned ſor- 


row for that unhappy event, and engaged in 


20 


TY 


) 
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his majeſty's name, that if they would decline 
| all thoughts of revenge, and conſent to a a 


hearty reconciliation, they ſhould preſide in 


his councils, and be intruſted with the ſole 
direction of public affairs. 1 


It muſt be acknowledged, to the diſhonour 


| of theſe noblemen, that ambition was their 
ruling paſſions ; they readily liſtened to the 


inſinuations of Rutland, diſmiſſed their fol- 
lowers, and all diſputes between them and the 
king ſubſided. The parliament had no ſooner 
met, than it began to exhibit ſtrong marks of 
its venality and corruption; its difregard for 


the privileges of the people, and implicit o- 


bedience to the king and his favourites; the 
pardons granted to the duke of Glouceſter, 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, by his 


majeſty in the eleventh and ſeventeenth years 


of his reign, were revoked and annulled, as 
having been extorted. The commons prefer- 
red an impeachment againſt Thomas, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for having concurred 
with other diſcontented noblemen, in procur- 
ing a commiſſion to the prejudice of the king, 


his crown and dignity. | 
The primate pleaded guilty, on which he 


was declared a traitor, and ſentenced to per- 


petual exile ; his temporalities were ſeized 
and his goods confiſcated. Nor were the 
lords leſs complaiſant than the commons, for 
they exhibited a charge againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter, the earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, . and Thomas Mortimer, accuſing 
them of having procured the aforeſaid com- 
miſſion, and of having appeared in arms a- 
gainſt their ſovereign. : | 


T he duke of Glouceſter, though dead, was 


declared a traitor, his eftates forfeited, and his 


blood attainted. The earl of Arundel being 
brought to the bar, confined his whole de- 
tence to the general and particular pardon, 
which had been granted him by his majeſty ; 


but he was found guilty of high treaſon, con- 


demned to be hanged drawn and quartered, 


and all his eſtates confiſcated. The ſame ſen- 


| tence. was pronounced againſt the carl of 


Warwick, but the King changed his puniſh- 
ment into exile in the Iſle of Man. Thomas 
Mortimer, having taken refuge in the moun- 


1} tains of Ireland, was required to appear in 
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three months, to anſwer to his impeachment, 
otherwiſe declared a traitor, ane his eftate 


p / 


forferbed.'-:  ; 105!) TRENT, | 

Richard then proceeded to 'gratify thoſe 
who had ſacrificed every tie of nature and 
honour, to a blind and ſervile compliance with 
his will. Accordingly, the ' earls of Derby, 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon; and Notting- 
ham, were created in order, dukes of Here- 
ford, Albemarle, Surry, Exeter and Nor- 
tolk. John Beaufort was created earl 'of 
Somerſet, lord Spencer, earl of Glouceſter, 


Ralph Neville, earl of Weſtmorland, Tho- 


mas Piercy, earl of Worceſter, and William 
le Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire. The earl of A- 
rundel, in conſequence of the ſentence pro- 
nounced upon him, prepared to ſuffer the ex- 
ecution with all the fortitude that attends con- 
ſcious virtue. The king himſelf was mean 
enough to be a ſpectator of this tragic ſcene, 
attended by the earls of Kent and Nottingham, 
with all the ſymptoms of brutal pleaſure. ' 
When the carl came upon the ſcaffold, he 
turned to Nottingham, his ſon-in-law, and 
iaid, © My lord, it would furely have better 
become you, to have been abſent on this 
« accaſion ; you ſeem to triumph in my ſuf- 
<« ferings, but remember, the time is coming, 
_« when your own misfortunes may furniſh the 
like triumph to your enemies.” 
The ungrateful and cruel treatment of this 
gallant nobleman, excited a univerſal clamour 
among the common people, who publickly de- 
clared, that he fell a martyr to the liberties of 
his country. His life was ſpent in a ſeries of 
brave actions, from his firſt entrance on the 
ſtage of the world, to his magnanimous exit. 
He had boldly aſſerted his country's liberty, 
in oppoſition to vice, weakneſs, and venality, 
with ſo uniform a tenor of conduct, that he 
was never known in the leaſt point to deviate 
trom his profeſſed principles. 


(e 


A. D. 1398. The new ſeſſion which, Abc 


ing to adjournment, met the beginning of this 
year, was meerly a continuation of former 


proceedings. They granted the king the moſt 


exorbitant ſubſidy of wool, leather, and wools 
tells, hitherto known ; fo that nothing re- 
manned to compleat his deſpotiſm, but to 
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place him above the neeclliky of calling any 
more parliaments for the future. A 


petition 
accordingly, preferred by the commons, 
rting, that as the ſeſſion had been ſhort, 
and the buſineſs before them long and diffi. 
cult, his majeſty would be pleaſed to appoint - 
2 committee- of lords and commons, who 
might be veſted with full power of parlia- 
ments, for hearing and determining all mat- 
ters then depending before the aſſembly z and 
the king, with the advice and conſent of the 


was 


lords, agreed to this petition.  - 95104 
The firſt point of importance that came 


under the cognizance of this new committe, 


was a charge exhibited againſt the duke of 
Norfolk, by the duke of Hereford, who ac- 


cuſed him of having ſpoken ſeditious words 
' againſt his majeſty, in a private converſation 


between Brentford and London, when, for 
want of legal evidence, it was decreed, that 
the diſpute ſhould be decided by ſingle com- 
bat, according to the rules of chivalry. Ac- 
cordingly, both the dukes appeared ready to 
enter the liſt; the trumpets ſounded, and they 
were preparing to ruſh on to the combat; 
when the king prevented their encountering, 
and they returned to their chairs, placed ac- 
cording to the uſual ceremony on theſe occa- 
fions, while his majeſty retired to council, 
where their doom was fixed without blood- 
ſhed. + Sir John Brurey returned to the field, 
at the king's command, and filence being 
enjoined by proclamation, pronounced their 
ſentence to this effect: That as both the appel- 
lant and defendant had honourably appeared 
in the liſts, their courage was ſufficiently aſ- 
certained, and the king with the advice of his 
council and committee- of parliament, had 
agreed, that Hereford ſhould, within fifteen 
days, depart the kingdom, and go into exile 
for the ſpace of ten years, on pain of death; 
and that Norfolk ſhould be baniſhed for life,, 
becauſe he had not been able to clear himſelf 
of the crime laid to. his charge. 8 
This was ſo flagrant a violation of the pri- 


vileges of the peers, who could not be con- 


demned without a fair and equitable trial; 
that it is ſurprizing the ſentence was carried in- 


to execution, and ſtill more unaccountable 


that 
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'Jon the duke of | Hereford. 71 dt 5.40 
The duke of Norfolk retired: to Germany, 


dn in a judgment fo injurious to his on 


alter died of grief and chagrin. | Hereford, 
on the contrary, bore his fate with great re- 


O 


remitted four years of his exil ee 

A. D. 1499. Richard, by his arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, was daily rendering himſelf more o: 
dious and unpopular in England. Beſtdes the 


and groundleſs charge of high treaſon againſt 
no leſs than ſixtetn counties for having formed 


venues to a ſet of miſcreants Who fleeced the 


people with great cruelty, ſo that a ſpirit of 
diſcontent prevailed throughout the king 


dom. During this lamentable ſituation of 
public affairs, died John, duke of Lancaſter, 


in the fifty ninth year of his age, little lament- 
ed by the people, and ſtill leſs by the king, 


who, in the firſt year of his reign had greatly 
dreaded him, and now held him in as much 
contempt. _ __ ROT: of + DE 
By the death of the duke of Lancaſter, 
his honours and eſtates, which were very con- 
ſiderable, fell to Henry of Bolingbroke, duke 


of Hereford ; notwithſtanding which, imme - 


diately upon the deceafe of his father, Rich- 


ard, by an incredible ſtrain of injuſtice, con- 


fiſcated the eſtates of Lancaſter, and con- 
demned Hereford's attorney to perpetual 


exile, for daring to oppoſe his ſovereign's will 


and pleaſure. 42 bg 07 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that a man of 
Hereford's rank and character could patiently 
ſubmit to ſuch aggravated grievances. - He 
Vas of a bold and enterpizing fpirit ; had fig- 
nalized his valour both at home and abroad; 
was beloved by the people, and adored by 
the ſoldiers; he had likewiſe the great advan- 


tage of being connected by blood or alliance 
with all the principal nobility of England. 


To further his own reſolutions, the people, 


ſignation, and behaved with ſuch ſubmiſſion, ¶ nation, and reform the abuſes of government. 


that Richard, pleaſed with his deportment, | 
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that the duke of Landaſter ſhould tacitiy ac- 


in their preſent calamitord Gituation, naturally | 
turned their eyes towards the duke of Here- 


|. ford, who now enjoyed the title of Lancaſter... 
| They were highly exaſperated at the injuſtice 
| whence he repaired o Venice, where he ſoon 


done to this nobleman, and they conſidered 


| him as the only perſon who could retrieve 


their loſt honour, and decayed liberty of the 


Wich this view they ſecretly invited him to 


| return to England, promiſing co aſſiſt him in 

| the recovery of his lawful inheritance, at the 
| hazard of their lives and fortunes. The duke 
readily embraded the invitation, and promiſed. 

larges ſubſidies granted by the laſt parliament, || to comply with their requeſt the firſt favour- 
he extorted loans from his ſubjects, under | e 
the title of a benevolence; preferred a falſe At this critical juncture Richard undertook. 
an expedition into Ireland, in order to revenge 

| the death of his couſin, the earl of Marche, 
the duke of Glouceſter's party during the 


Jate diſturbances z farmed out the pubſic re- tives. [Purſuant to this reſolution, he levied 


able opportunity. ' 


who had been flain in a ſkirmiſh with the na- 


a numerous army, and proceeded to Briſtol, 
attended by the dukes of Albemarle and Ex- 
eter, with ſeveral other noblemen, including 
the fons of Glouceſter and Lancaſter, whom. 
he detained as hoſtages, for the quiet of the 
kingdom. e een eee 
While he remained at Briſtol, he ſent a 
meſſage to the-earl of Northumberland, com- 


manding him to join him immediately with 


all the forces he could raiſe; but that noble- 
man excuſed himſelf from engaging in the 


|| expedition, on pretence of being obliged to 
| defend the northern borders, from the inva- 


N 


ſions of the Scots. | 
Richard, fired with reſentment againſt the 
Piercy family, conftrued this refuſal into ab- 
folute treaſon, and without farther delibera- 
tion, ordered the earl and all his adherents to- 
be proclaimed traitors, and their eſtates to be: 
confiſcated. | N 
Lancaſter hearing of the king's departure 
from London, and his behaviour to Northum- 
berland, ſet out for Nantz, and there hired 
three ſmall veſſels, and embarked. with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the young earl of 
Arundel, lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erping-- 


ton, Sir Thomas Ramſtone, and a retinue of 
about fourſeore perſons; and aſter a ſpeedy*- 


paſſage, landed at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſhire,. 
where he was immediately joined by the earls: 


of. 
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of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland; che 
lords Willoughby, Roſs, Darcy, Beaumonr; 


by a numerous body of vaſſals and adherents. 
Upon the firſt intelligence of this formi- 


king's abſence, aſſembled a conſiderable ar- 
my at St. Alban's; but it ſoon appeared, 
that not a man would draw a {word aga 


affirmed, had been unjuſtly baniſhed, 
deprived of his 9251 inheritance. At 
length the guardian, being aſſured by the 
duke himſelf, that his only, intention was to 
recover the poſſeſſions of his patrimonial right, 


he broke his ſtaff of office, and laid aſide all | 
oppoſition; when all the nobility, either de- 
clared openly for the duke of Lancaſtery/or | 
held private epelpda ker Nn him or his | 


adherents. 


By this time, Lancaſter's army was n | 
ed to the number of ſixty thouſand men, at 


the head of which he advanced to London, 


and was received by the citizens, with all the 


marks of triumph and exaltation. Having 
ſecured the capital in his intereſt, he directed 
his march towards Briſtol, which, after a faint 
reſiſtance was obliged to ſurrender at diſcreti- 
ON. 
ſociates, who had taken refuge there, were be- 
headed at the importunate deſire of the Peo- 


ple. 
Richard was no ſooner informed of this in- 


ſurrection, than he embarked for England, 


with his forces, and landing at Milford-haven, 


repaired to C aermarthen, where he received a 


particular detail of Langaſter's amazing pro- 
greſs, the death of his counſellors, the ſur- 
render of his forts, the revolt of his cities, 


and the defection of his ſubjects. 


In this ſituation of _ Richard knew | 
the aſpiring Lancaſter, as ſoon appeared from 


not what courſe to take, he was diſheart- 


ened, wavering and irreſolute, at length, 


however, he deſerted his forces; and fled with 
a few attendants. to the caſtle of Conway. 
He had no ſooner diſappeared, than lord 
'Thomas Piercy reſigned his office of maſter 
of the houſhold, and Joined the duke of Lan- 


caſter, 3 
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| de 
and ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinction, attended 
Exeter, to treat with Lancaſter about an 
accommodation, and the duke of Surry 
dable proceeding, the duke of York, who | 
had been left guardian of the realm in the 
they were both detained as priſoners at Cheſ. 

8 ter. In the mean time, Lancaſter, apprehen. 
inſt | 
the duke of Lancaſter, who, they PR ey France or Ireland, conſulted with the arch. 
and | 


- 


The earl of Wiltſhire, and his two aſ- 


STS 


The timid and irre blote R ichard; thus en- 
abandoned by his friends, and deſpiſed 
by his ſubjects, ſent his brother, the duke of 


obtained leave to accompany him in this em- 
baſſy, which proved very unfortunate, for 


five that Richard would eſcape either into 


biſhop: of Canterbury, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, when it was agreed, that the 
latter ſhould be ſent to Conway caſtle, with 
propoſals to amuſe the king, and, if poſſible, 
e him to ant his en into the duke $ 
hands. 

Purſuant to thisreſolution, Noda 
bre to the river Conway, whence he ſent 
a herald to Richard, deſiring a ſafe conduct 
for himſelf only, which being granted, he went 
to the caſtle, and being admitted into the king 
preſence, demanded in the name of the duke 
of Lancaſter, that a parliament might be im- 
mediately ſummoned, to reverſe his ſentence 
of baniſhment, and reſtore him to the poſſeſſi- 
on of his eſtates; that the dukes of Surry and 
Exeter, the earl of Saliſbury, and biſhop of 
Carliſle, ſhould be tried for the. offence they 
had committed, together with all thoſe that 
were concerned in the death of the duke of 
Glouceſter. | 

The king having 2 compulſion aſſented 
to the propoſals of Northumberland, that 
nobleman, in the name of his principal, de- 
clared that Richard ſhould be reſtored to all 
the - prerogatives of the royal dignity ; that 
Lancaſter had ſworn to fulfil the articles with 


the utmoſt punctuality, and that he himfcl 
| was ready to take the ſame oath. 


But this was a treacherous ſtratagem to in- 
veigle the unhappy monarch into the hands of 


the ſequel ; for Northumberland had no 
{ooner padde him to Flint caſtle, than he 
received a meſſage by the © archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the earls of Rutland, and lord 
Thomas Piercy, that the duke was coming to 
wait upon his majeſty. Lancaſter then re. 


|| paired to the place of Richard's reſidence, and 


was 
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was received by the king, with the ſalutation 
of Couſin of Lancaſter, you are welcome.” 


The duke, bowing three times to the ground, 


replied, © My lord the king, I am come ſoon- 
« er than you appointed, beCGaife, according 
<« to the general voice of your people, you 
% have governed for theſe ane and twenty 
«/ycars, with great rigour and imprudence, 


« {© they cannot but diſapprove. your con- 


« duct; but if it pleaſe God, I will help 
* you to govern them better for the future,” 
To this declaration, the king made no other 


anſwer, but Fair couſin, fince it pleaſes 


% you, it pleaſes us likewiſe,” Lancaſter, 


having thus got the king into his power, pro- 


ceeded to London, which he entered on the 
firſt of September, leading his ſovereign in 


triumph; the brutal mob inſulted his miſery, 


and heaped curſes on his head as he paſſed, 
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while the ſtreets rang with inceſſant acclama- | 


tions of Long live Henry, the noble duke 
* of Lancaſter, our wortby friend, and glo- 


„ rious deliverer.“ Richard was conveyed | 


to the Tower, and the duke took up his lodg- 


ings in the houſe of the knights of St. John | 


, 


in the e eee 

The parliament, which aſſembled on this 
occaſion, preferred an impeachment againſt 
him, in order to depoſe him from the throne; 
but though approved by the parliament, it 
was not {ufficient, fa warrant his depoſition. 
This the duke of Tork had forſeen, and 
therefore recommended a deputation to be 
ſent to Richard, in order to perſuade him to 
a formal reſignation of a crown, they were 
determined he ſhould no longer wear. Ac- 
cordingly, ſome noblemen were employed to 
effect this expedient; but at firſt the king re- 


fuſed compliance; till finding himſelf a- 


bandoned by his friends, and deteſted by his 
People, he made a merit of neceſſity, and 
ſigned a formal inſtrument, in which he re- 
leaſed. his ſubjects from the fealty and homage 
they had ſworn to him, renounced the roy al 


d- 4 


20 


St. Aſaph; and the three eſtates conſtituted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| P 
| 
| 


| nified title or exalted rank in human life. ; 


dignity, and ſolemnly promiſed that he would 
never endeavour to retract this deed. 1 
from his finger, and delivered it to the duke, 


ſired they would alſo communicate to the par- 


J * 
The following day, the- articles of Rich. 


ard's impeachment, together with the form 
of his voluntary reſignation of the crown were 
ublickly read and approved by parliament, 
which deputed the biſhop of St. Aſaph, the 
abbot of Glaſtonbury, the earl of Glouceſter, 
the lord Berkley, Thomas Erpingham, an! 
Tkomas Grey, knights, and William Thyn- 
ing, juſtice, to pronounce ſentence of depoſi- 
tion againſt Richard, from all royal dignity, 
majeſty, and honours, in the name, and by 
the undd! 
caſes, according to the ancient cuſtoms, had 
been obſervet. . N. 
The ſentence being drawn up by theſe com- 
miſſioners, was pronounced by the biſhop of 


certain perſons, as their protectors and agents, 
to go.to the king, and renounce the homage 
of fealty, they had formerly done and ſworn 


of his depoſition. | 1 
Thus ended the reign of Richard II. 4 
prince, who at his acceſſion to the throne had 
afforded a pleaſing proſpect of auſpicious go- 
vernment; but in procels of time, through the 
prevalence of baſe and ſordid paſſions, and 
the force of a moſt towering ambition, for- 
feited a crown he might have ſupported, con- 
ſiſtently with his own dignity and the happt- 


neſs of his ſubjects. But deſtitute of virtue, 


diſcretion, and in ſhort, every noble qualifica- 
tion, he ſunk not only beneath the majeſty of 


a king, but the dignity of a man, and remains 


among many others an inconteſtible proof, 
that moral excellence tranſcends the moſt dig- 


— 


At the ſame time, he drew his ſignet ring 


as z teſtinjony gf his good will, which he de- 


of This Rates. bs in l finer © 


to him, and ro'acquaint him with the ſentence. 
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From the beginning of the reign * "EE Iv. to * end. 0 the | 


reign of Henry VI. 


F n * 
* . 1 * 3 
< 1 { 9 


HENRY IV. ſurnamed bf BOL I NGBR OKE, 
The firſt King of ENGLAND of the Houſe of LANCASTER. , | 


A. D: 
1399. 


HE commiſſioners had no ſooner 


to inform Richard of his depo- 
fition's being confirmed by parliament, than 
Henry of Lancaſter, with the uſual formali- 


ties, claimed the crown of England, with all | 


its rights, prerogatives, and appertenances, 


as the lineal deſcendant, and right heir of 


blood from Henry III. 

The three eſtates were ſeverally aſked their 
opinion of this ridiculous claim, which, never- 
theleſs, they allowed to be good, and agreed, 
that the duke of Lancaſter ſhould reign over 
them. Then the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
taking Henry by the right hand, led him to 


the throne, on which he ſeated himſelf amidſt 


the acclamations of the people. The primate | 


having harangued the people on this occalion, 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and all the 


eſtates of the land, for their chearful concur- | 


rence in his elevation, and aſſured them, that 
he would not aſſume the rights of a conque- 


ror, to change the laws and cuſtoms of the 


realm, except ſuch as oppoſed his endeavours 
for the common good of the kingdom. 

In order to preſerve the due adminiſtration 
of juſtice, he immediately appointed his prin- 
eipal officers and judges, who took the uſual 
eaths ; and proclamation was iſſued, that the 
parliament ſhould aſſemble on Monday after 


Michaelmas, and the coronation. nag fixed 
ſer che enſuing Monday. 


ſet out for the tower, in order 


| of Albemarle, Surry, and Exeter, were re- 


5 * 


8 * met at the ei 
time, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury open- 


ed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ex · 
| patiated on the power of the parliament, and 


miſdemeanours of the late reign. The fol- 
lowing Monday, Henry was crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, with great magnificence; the crown, 
and all the regal jewels, having fallen into 


| his hands, on Richard's return from Ireland. 


At the ſame time, he created his eldeſt ſon 
Henry, then in the thirteenth year of his age, 
duke of Cornwall, prince of Wales, and carl 


| of Cheſter. 


The firſt bubitek af the ſeſfion, was to re- 


| peal all the ſtatutes enacted in the two laſt 


parliaments convoked by Richard, which were 
ſo repugnant to the rights and liberties of the 


| ſubjects, and to paſs ſeveral new laws, ſecur- 
the new king, with an audible voice, thanked 


ing the independency of the crown, and con 
firming the privileges of the people. The 
members then ' proceeded againſt the evil 
counſellors, who had been the authors of all. 
the pernicious meaſures which Richard had: 
followed. | 
The ſentence againſt the carls of Arundel 
and Warwick, was reverſed; and their ac- 

cuſers were deprived of their new titles, as 
well as the lands of thoſe noblemen which 


had been diſtributed among them. Though 


the king, deſirous of beginning his reign with. 
acts of. clemency, allowed them to continue: 
in poſſeſſion of their own eſtates. The dukes. 
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duced to their former ranks-of earls of Rut- 
land, Kent, and Huntingdon; and the earl 
of Glouceſter was ob 
for his former appellation of lord d' Eſpenſer. 
Saliſbury and Morley, who had been princi- 
pally concerned with the duke of Glouceſter, 

and in all the arbitrary meaſures of Richard, 
received no other puniſhment, than that of a 
ſhort impriſonment, though the people loudly 
demanded that they ſhould ſuffer death, as 
traitors to their country. The ſucceſſion to 
the crown, was eſtabliſned in the houſe of 
Lancaſter, by an authentic act, and Henry 
indulged with a conſiderable ſubſidy on wool, 
beſides the remainder of what had been'grant- 
ed to Richard, part of Which was 
vied. B 2 of SQ:5vtn © + 
At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, they deliberated 


a 


- 
w 


on the caſe of Richard, and it was unanimouſiy 


agreed, that he ſnould be kept in perpetual 
confinement; but in other pee der 
according to his rank and quality. 
A. D. 1400. In the beginning of this year, 
the Scots, who never failed to improve the 


civil diſſentions of England to their own ad- 


vantage, invaded the northern counties, and 
reduced the caſtle of Werk, in Northumber- 


land ; but finding that the French king took | 


no ſtep to ſupport the inſtereſt of his ſon-in- 
taw Richard, they agreed. to a renewal of the 
truce between the two nations. e 

The diſpute with Scotland being thus ac- 


commodated, Henry neglected no opportunity 


of conciliating the affections of the people; 


be expreſſed on all occaſions, the utmoſt de- 
Wy {ation of the arbitrary proceedings of his 


predeceſſor, and affected to conſult the in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects preferable to his own. 

Though the greateft part of the people ap- 
proved of the ' preſent adminiſtration, thoſe 
noblemen were greatly diſſatisfied, who had 


luffered by the late revolution. The dukes of 


Albemarle, Surry, and the earl of Glouceſ- 
ter were greatly enraged at the loſs of their 


titles, and determined to ratify their reſent- 
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not yet le- 
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To promote their deſign, they engaged 
one Maudlin, who had been chaplain to 
Richard, to perſonate that monarch, whom 
he very much reſembled. They determined 
likewiſe to inſtitute a tournament at Oxford, 
and invite Henry to that place; where it 
would be in their power to ſeize or aſſaſſinate 
his perſon. But this plot was happily defeat- 
ed by means of the duke of Albemarle, who: 
| betrayed his affociates, and acquainted the- 
king with the particulars of the conſpiracy. , 
Alarmed at this proceeding, Henry laid a- 
fide his deſign of going to Oxford, and con- 


F< 


Pearls of Saliſbury and Glou eſter took up their 


, 


-It 
. ſtinate defence, and in kantly beheaded by the - 


tinued at Windfor, till he ſhould fee what 
courſe the conſpirators would purſue: When: 
they found their ſcheme was thus rendered 
abortive, they determined to execute by force, 
what they could not dv by ſtratagem. Ac- 
ogy they produced Maudlin 1n royal at-. 
tire, affirming that he was Richard eſcaped. 
from priſon, and came to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of his faithful ſubjects. 
This ſtratagem had ſome effect: the de- 
luded people imaginiag that this perſon was 
Richard, flocked to his Randard in great num-. 
bers, ſo that the lords of the confederacy 
found themſelves in a few days at the head of 
a numerous army, with which they propoſed: 
to- advance to Windſor, where they hoped to. 
take the king by ſurprize; but Henry had re- 
tired during the preceding night, to London, 
where he aſſembled an army of twenty thou- 
ſand men, and took poſt on Hounſſow-heath, 
with a determined reſolution to give battle to, 


| the rebels, ſhould they attempt to approach 
the capital. The inſurgents, diſcouraged by 
the reſolution and diſpatch of- Henry, 1nſtead. 
| of advancing to give him battle; retreated; 


for Colebrook, and encamped- without the- 
gmes of Cirenceſter, 7 07 TY ES? 
The dukes: of - Surry and Exeter, and the 


: 


PR 
Fs . 
* 


x 
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quarters without the walls. The mayor hav- 
ing aſſembled a body of four hundred men, 
and ſecured the gates with ſtrong barrica- 
does, attacked the nablemen in their quarters. 
Surry and Saliſbury vere taken after an ob- 


I Mayor's: 


9 Tit 0 BA 194 — 
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which ſtands recorded as à diſgince to hy. 


mayor's orders, while Exetet and Glouceſter 
found means to eſcape; but they were ſoon 
apprehended and underwent the fate of their 
E at oF LAHSUIIN 
Henry., informed of this event, immedi- 
ately advanced to Cirenceſter, and hberally 
rewarded the mayor and inhabitants: for their 
valour and fidelity, as well as inflicted con- 
dign puniſhment on all the inſurgents that fell 
in his way. It is generally ſuppoſed, that 
this rebellion haſtened the death of the unfor- 
tunate Richard, concerning the preciſe man- 
ner of which hiſtorians are divided. Some 
affirm that he was murdered by a party of 
ruffians, but this account is greatly invalidat- 


ed, by an hiſtorical clauſe which cites, that his 


body was expoſed in publick, but no marks 
of violence found upon it. Others alledge, 
that he ſtarved himſelf to death, from grief 
and vexation, at the miſearriage of bis 
friends. | borne * Ur 
It is certain, however, that the death of 
Richard, in whatever manner it was brought 
about, had a happy influence on the affairs of 
England. The French immediately declined 
their intended invaſion, and a truce was con- 
cluded between the two kingdoms for the 
ſpace of eight and twenty years; and it was 
alſo agreed, that Iſabella of France, whoſe 
marriage had never been conſummated, 
ſhould be allowed to return to her own 
country. 1 ect 
A. D. 1401. Henry determined to ſecure 
the favour of the clergy by every expedient 
poſſible, engaged to "paſs a law, by which it 
was enacted, that when any heretic, who re- 
lapſed, or refuſed to abjure his opinions, was 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, by the bi- 
ſhop, or his commiſſioners, he ſhould be 
committed to the flames before the public. 
As toleration was never the characteriſtic. of 
the popiſh religion, William Sautre, rector 
of St. Oſithe's in London, was the firſt per- 
ſon that ſuffered in conſequence of this in- 


human ſtatute; the convocatian of Canterbury 
adjudged him a heretic relapſed, and by the 


conſent of the lords ſpiritual oy temporal, 
he was . burned at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
Thus were the people of England aggrieved 
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: 
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by this diabolical invention of prieſtcraft, * 
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Henry, and affunring, that the 
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manity, and an inſult to the reaſon of man: 
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kind. 


The late revolutions in England, gave oc. 
caſion to an inſurrection in Wales: Owen 
Glendower, ſprung from the ancient prince: 
of that country, had drawn upon him the 
ſuſpicion and jealouſy. of Henry, from the 
great regard he always expreſſed for the in 
tereſts of Richard, and Reginald, lord Grey 
of Ruthyn, who was connected with: the nen 
king, thought this a favourable opportunity 
for ſeizing his eſtates. Glendower, enraged 
at this injuſtice, recovered his fortune by force 
of arms; and Henry eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Grey, as did the Welſh: that of Glendower, 
and this gave birth to a tedious and trouble- 
ſome war, which, at length, terminated in 
favour of the Engliſh party. Soon after this 
commotion, the Scots having made ſome 
freſh irruptions into England, Henry reſolved 
to retaliate theſe inſults, and with that view, 
advanced to Edinburgh, with a. numerous 
army, where he ſummoned Robert, III. to do 
him homage for his crown ; but finding that 
the Scots would neither obey nor give him 
battle, he returned to England and diſbanded 
nn,, 4 its 3; n 219-266 
A. D. 1402. In the following ſpring, 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, invaded Eng- 
land, with an army of twelve thouſand men, 
and ravaged the country for ſome time witi- i 
out oppoſition, On his return home, he was 
ſurprized by the Piercies at Holmedon, where 
a deſperate battle enſued, in which the Scots 
were entirely defeated.:- i ot 36 01050655 
Douglas himſelf fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, as did likewiſe Mordec, earl of 
Fife, the earls of Angus, Murray, and Ork- 
ney, and many other perſons of diſtinction: 
Henry, haying received advice of this victory, 
ſent orders to their conquerors, not to ranſom 
their priſoners, declaring, at the fame time, 
that he did not mean to deprive themof ther 
right, but defired the captives might not be 
diſpoſed of without his direcktion. __. 
The preſent adminiſtration gave much dil 
guſt to tha people, inſomuch, that paper 
were poſted, containing invectives àagam 
faults for which 
7 Richard 
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Richard had been depoſed were trifles, when ſidered by Henry, as an accomplice of te 


compared with the tyranny which Boling- 
broke had exerciſed ſince his uſurpation. 
Henry was ſo enraged at theſe inſinuations, 
that he ſwore he would never * any 
perſon, who ſhould be convicted of having 


offered them to the public. Sir Roger Cla- 


had conceived of the king's clemency and 


rendon, natural ſon to the Black Prince, was 
apprehended, on ſuſpicion of being concerned 
in a plot againſt the government, with the 


prieſt of Ware, the prior of Lawne, and nine 
other franciſcan friars, who were hanged at 


Tyburn, without formal conviction. But this 
rigour tended to increaſe the number of male- 
contents, and deſtroy the opinion the people 


humanity. | 
A. D. 1403. 


the earl of Northumberland, ſtrictly forbid- 
ding him to ranſom his priſoners, which that 


nobleman conſidering as his indiſputable right; 


ſo arbitrary and impolitic a ftep expoſed him 
to the reſentment of the Piercies. The father 
and ſon conſidered themſelves as the principal 
ſupport of his government, and thought it 
as eaſy to deprive him of his crown, as it was 
to place it on his head. Northumberland's 


brother, Thomas, earl of Worceſter, not only 
plan 


eſpouſed their quarrel, but concerted a a 
of revenge, which had well nigh deprived 
Bolingbroke of his royalty. He entered into 
a correſpondence with Glendower ; he re- 
leaſed the earl of Douglas without ranſom, 
and formed a ſtrict alliance with that martial 
nobleman ; aſſembled his vaſſals from all 
quarters, and ſo unlimited was his authority, 
that the very ſame men whom he had lately 


led againſt Richard, were now ready to repair 


to his ſtandard, in oppoſition to Henry. 

Juſt as they were ready to proceed to acts 
of hoſtility, Northumberland remained at 
Berwick, on pretence of being indiſpoſed ; 


but in reality, to aſſemble another body of 


troops, with which he might join the confede- 


lates in caſe they proved unſucceſsful in the 


firſt attempt, and that he might be at hand 


to retire into Scotland, provided the enter- 
* ſhould miſcarry, and he himſelf be con- 
8999. 


The king, in conſequence of 
the late victory of Holmedon, ſent orders to 


rebels. 0 


A few days before the battle, Piercy pub ; 


liſhed a manifeſto, in which he renounced his. 


allegiance to Henry, ſet that prince at open 


defiance, and in the name of his father and 


uncle, as well as his own, repreſented all the 
_ grievances of which the nation had reaſon to- 


complain. He charged Henry with treachery 
and perfidy, in having dethroned his. lawful 


prince; accuſed him of having ruled in an. 


arbitrary and tyrannical manner, and rendered 
himſelf inacceſſible to every body but the 


clergy, ſo that the greateſt noblemen in the 


kingdom could not be admitted into his pre- 


ſence, unleſs introduced by ſome biſhop, and. 
affirmed, that he had converted to his own. 


private uſes, the ſubſidies granted for the oc- 

caſions of the public. 
The king publiſhed an anſwer to this ma- 

nifeſto, in which he endeavoured to exculpate 


himſelf from all crimes that were laid to his 


*— 


charge, and accuſed Piercy of having rebelled 
againſt the eſtabliſhed government. Theſe 
mutual recriminations were well calculated to 
enflame the quarrel between the parties; the 
bravery of the two leaders ſeemed to forebode 


a deſperate engagement, and the equality of 


the armies, conſiſting each of about twelve 
thouſand men, afforded cauſe to apprehend. 
a great effuſion af blood on both ſides, and 
a very uncertain iſſue to the combat. Theſe 
conjectures were but too fully verified in the: 
eager "he" 11 | 

The two armies engaged with. great fury 
and impetuoſity, and maintained the fight 
with an obſtinancy and perſeverance, as are- 


hardly to be equalled in the annals of hiſtory... 


The king expoſed his perſon like the meaneſt 
ſoldier, in the hotteſt of the battle.; his gallanr 
ſon, the prince of Wales, who. afterwards; 
acquired. ſuch renown. under the name of 
Henry V. exhibited on this occaſion: the firſt 
ſpecimens of his military genius, nobly; imi- 
tated. the example of his father, nor could a. 
wound on his face, which he received from an 


arrow, oblige him to quit. the fiel. 
Piercy, commonly called Hotſpur, ſup- 
ported the | 


he. had former ly 


1 


high character 
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impolitic to drive a noblem | an to deſpai ir, who 
was in poſſeſſion of Berwick, Alnwick, and 


gained in ſo many bloody battles; and | 
Douglas, once his mortal enemy, but now | 
his ſtedfaſt friend, approved himſelf his wor- 
thy rival amidſt all the horror and confuſion | 
of the day. This - Scottiſh nobleman per- | 
formed prodigies of valour ; he ſeemed de- 
:termined that the king of England ſhould | 
fall by his arm; and as Henry, either to de- 
ceive the enemy, or encourage his own men, | 


Had ordered ſeveral of his officers to dreſs in || 


royal attire z the ſword of Douglas rendered | 
that honour deſtructive to many. But while | 
the two armies were thus ſftrenuouſly contend- | 
ing for victory, the fall of Piercy by an un- 
«certain hand, decided the fortune of the day, | 
and the rebels were put to a total rout. On 
the ſide of the royaliſts, the earl of Stafford, 
Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir John Clifton, Sir John 
Cockayne, Sir Nicholas Chaufel, Sir John 
Catrerly, Sir John Maſſey, Sir Hugh Mor- 
timer, and -about ſixteen hundred men were 
{lain, and above three thouſand dangerouſly 
wounded, The rebel army loſt double that 
number; the earls of Worceſter and Doug- 
las; were taken priſoners, together with the 
baron Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon. 
All theſe, except Douglas, whom the king 


valour, were beheaded at Shrewſbury. 
very important conteſt, on which the fate of 


| 
ö 
| 
paired to Shrewſbury, whence he fent a com- | 
miſſion to the earl of Weſtmoreland, Henry 
Fitzugh, Ralph Ewer, William Gaſcoigne, | 
and Sir Robert Warrington, for raiſing the 

militia of the northern counties, and diſper- 
ſing the forces, collected by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland; who was advancing to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his ſon, but being oppoſed by | 
| 


ligence of the diſaſter at Shrewſbury, he dil- 
- banded his forces, and retired to his caſtle of | 
Warkworth, where he remained till the king | 
arrived at York. Thither he repaired with a. 
ſmall retinue, having previouſly received an | 
aſſurance of pardon, on his giving ſecurity | 
for his appearance at the enſuing parliament. | 


gerous treatment, had not Henry thought it 


| authors of the conſpiracy, and no perſon that 


his crown abſolutely depended, Henry re- 


He would doubtleſs have met with more vi- 


— 


Warkworth, beſides the caſtles that were oc- 


cupied by his friends and vaſſals, who had 
eſcaped from the battle of Shrewſbury; _ 


All the rebels met with gentle treatment, 
except thoſe who were conſidered as the chief 


| embarked in this daring undertaking, ſeems 


to have fallen by the hands of the common 
executioner. ee 

As Henry had been greatly alarmed by the 
late dangerous inſurrection, he exacted a new 
oath of allegiance from the noblemen and 
freeholders of the northern counties, and for- 


bade, on ſevere penalties, all deprcedations on 


thoſe who had been concerned in the late re- 
bellion. He then marched towards the bhor- 
ders of Wales, in order to proceed” againſt 


| Owen Glendower, but the deſign was detcated 


by want of money for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army. He called a council of war to deli- 


berate on meaſures for obviating this difficul- . 


ty, and it was propoſed, that he ſhould ſeize 
the money and rich equipages of the prelates, 
who ſerved in the expedition. © 

The king approved the advice of his coun- 
cil, but the archbiſhop of Canterbury boldly 


I declaring his reſolution of defending his pro- 
A. D. 1404. Having thus decided this per 


ty by force of arms, Henry was terrified 
into more lenient methods of proceeding, 
which had the deſired effect; for the prelates 
advanced the money, and the archbiſhop pro- 
cured him a tenth at the next convocation. 

When the parliament afſembled at Weſt- 
minſter, the earl of Northumberland attend - 
ed, and preſented a petition to Henry, im- 
ploring his clemency. Henry referred the pe- 
tition to the judges, but the lords entered a 
proteſt againſt - this appeal, declaring, that 


ſome of the royal party, and receiving intel- || judgment in caſes of treaſon, belonged to them 


only. They then took into conſideration, the 


charge againſt the earl; and pronounced, that 


the facts alledged againſt him did not amount 
to treaſon or 38 but only a treſpaſs, for 
which the ſaid earl ought to make fine and 
ranſom to his majeſty. . 7 85 
Having thus obtained an exemption from 
the charge of treaſon, the earl petitioned that 


he might renew his oath of allegiance, "_ R 
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he reve anew upon * croſs of. Cameetbury; 
and then the king remitted his fine and ran- 
ſom. The commons having acknowledged 

the juſt, and equitable —— of the de 
petitioned, that the king would aboliſh all 
animoſities ſubſiſting — the noblemen of 
the realm; and hy his co mand the earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland embra- 
ced each other with marks of perfect reconci- 
liation, promiſing that they — and 
their tenants and vaſſals mould for * future 
live in peace and amity : 

Many other — who. had anvited 
themſelves in the royal cauſe, were on this 
occaſion reconciled to Northumberland, and 
the archbiſſiap of Canterbury, the duke of 
York, with ſeyeral other prelates and lords, 
ſuſpected of having been 3 in the late 
conſpiracy, were cleared by the king, and de- 
clared true and loyal ſubjects. — theſe 
tranſactions, a. body of Britons landed near | 
Portland, and — ſome villages, but 
were repulſed by the inhabitants, and after- 
wards defeated at ſea by the Eagliſh fleet, | 
which took their admiral, wth. «he: rennt 
part of his armament. 

As the king wWas convinced: A the, expedi- | 
ency of maintaining peace with his neighbours | 
at this critical juncture, he fallicited a truce | 
with Scotland, which was concluded in che | 
month of July, to to continue in force till the | 
enſuing Eaſter. In the mean time, the re- 
bellion under Glendower, had grown to a 
dangerous pitch; he had lately reduced the | 
caſtles of Harlejgh, and Aberyſtwith, de- | 
teated a ſtrong body of Engliſn near Mon- 
mouth, and ravaged the country as far as the 
banks of the Severn. The king ſeemed averſe | 
to an expedition into-Wales, and was at preſent | 
reſtrained from proſecuting that war by a re- 
port of Richard's' being alive, which was now | 
revived, and gained more credit than ever. 
One Serle, who had been his domeſtic, en- 
gaging as an accomplice in the deceit, wrote 
letters to different perſons in England, aſſur- 
ing them, that the king was then in being, 
and in good health. The evidence of a man 
wa could not reaſonably be ſuppoſed to err 

n that point, greatly promoted the d of 


the ———— which was aſliſted d by the old | 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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eounteſs of Oxford, mother to che duke of 


| Ireland, -who had been aintad: in the reign 


of Richard. | 
As the king Rill entertained. — 5 jealouſy 
of the earl of Northumberland, notwith- 
ſtanding the late pardon he had obtained, and 
the late oath he had taken; he now made a 
progreſs northward as far as Pontefract, where 
the earl ſurrendered himſelf with his family and 
adherents, ſo that Henry was thereby convinc- 
ed of the ſincerity of his allegiance: yet as a 
farther ſecurity, he obliged him to give up 
the toyn and caſtle of — and the for- 
treſs and foreſt of Jedburgh, with all its ap- 
purtenances in conſideration of which,« 
Henry agreed to gratify him and his heirs 
with an equivalent, by the advice of the par- 
liament or council. But the impoſture was 
at length detected, by means of Sir William 
Clifford, governor of Berwick, who, in order 
to make up a former breach with the king, 
delivered Serle up to juſtice, by which means 
Henry's apprehenſionz ſubſided. 
A. D. 140g. But though the execution of 
this ſcheme was prevented, the people in ge- 
neral ſeemed diſpoſed for rebellion, and began 
to turn their eyes on Mortimer, who ſtill re- 
mained in captivity. Henry had ſeized his 
children, and confined them in Windſor caſtle, 
as hoſtages for their father's conduct, whom 
| the king ſuſpected of intrigues againſt his go- 
vernment, in conjunction with Glendower. 
Theſe children obtained their releaſe by 
means of the counteſs dowager of Glouceſter, 
| who procured keys that opened the locks un- 
| der which they were conkned in the caſtle. 
Henry, juſtly alarmed at the prevailing. 
diſpoſition of the people, thought it neceſſary 
immediately to proceed againſt the Welſh in- 
ſurgents. With this view, he aſſembled a 
body of forces, the command of which he 
conterred on the prince of Wales, who 


marched thither, and routed great part of che 


Welth army. After this action, he advanced 


farther, and in two months fought ancther 


battle in Monmouthſhire, acainft a body of 
eight thouſand men, commanded by Griffith, 


eldeſt {on of Glendower, who was routed and 


taken priſoner, and his uncle Tudor killed on 
the — Pot 
Tuder 


” — 


* a 


ford, had accuſed of high 


382 
Tudor fo nearly "reſembled his brother 
Owen in perſon, that his body being found 


among the flain was taken for that of Owen; 


and the report ariſing from this miſapprehen- 
ſion, added to the bad ſucceſs of the battle; 
by overwhelming the Welſh with conſterna- 
tion. The prince after this victory, advanc- 
ing farther into ſouth Wales, - inveſted” the 
caſtle of Lampadar, in Cardiganſhire, and 
the garriſon. agreed to ſurrender, if not re- 
lieved by the firſt of October. 
The victorious. arms of the prince of 
Wales, would doubtleſs have quelled theſe re- 
bellious Britons, had they not been amuſed 
by France, from whence they expected pow- 
erful aſſiſtance. The duke of Orleans, who 
bore great ſway in that kingdom, regardleſs 
of the truce ſubſiſting with England, ſent an 
army into Guienne, which reduced ſixty pla- 
ces, belonging to the Engliſh. Various 
hoſtilities being afterwards committed by 
French officers, Henry had great reaſon to 
ſuſpect the deſigns of their miniſtry, and was 
therefore very ſollicitous to ſuppreſs the Welſh 
rebellion. _-* Fa en LO IRE: OY 
To accompliſh this important purpoſe, he 
called a council of nobihty, prelates as well 


as laity, in order to ſollicit a ſubſidy, which 


he could not in reaſon demand of the parha- 
ment, by which he had lately been ſo gene- 


rouſly ſepplied ; but he met with a general 


repulſe. A very powerful party was now 
formed againſt his perſon and government. 


The earl of Nottingham, ſon to the duke of 
Norfolk, whom Henry, while earl of Here- 
treafon ; and Rich- 
ard, archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl 
of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, when duke of 
Lancaſter, had cauſed to be beheaded, conti- 


nued to harbour an implacable rancour againſt 


that prince, and now they refolved in con- 
junction with the earl of Northumberland to 


wreak their vengeance on the enemy of their 


families. 


Accordingly, they took arms, and aſſembled 


at Vork, publiſhed a manifeſto. againſt the 
king, containing nine articles, importing, 
that Henry, when he arrived in England, 
had proteſted and ſworn, that he came for no 
other purpoſe, than to recover his private 
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eſtate, without having any pretenſions to the 
crown, which he nevertheleſs uſurped; that 
like an arch-traitor, he had impriſoned his 


ſovereign, compelled him to reſign his royal 


dignity, and then put him to death in a very 
barbarous manner; that ſince the death of 
Richard, he had unjuſtly detained: the crown 
from Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
to whom it lawfully belonged; that he had 
deprived ſeveral perſons of their lives, for no 
other crime, than that of endeavouring to 
reform the abuſes of government; and im- 
priſoned prelates, by his ſole authority, con- 
trary to the laws of the kingdom; that he op- 
preſſed the people with unneceſſary taxes, and 
intimidated them by threats, from complain- 
ing of the grievance; that he had violated 
the privileges of the nation, and broken his 
coronation-oath, by encroaching on the free- 
dom of elections for members of parliament; 


| that in a parliament, held at Weſtminſter, - he 


had given his voluntary aſſent to a pernicious 
ſtatute againſt the church of Rome, and the 
power conferred on St. Peter and his ſucceſ- 
nſequence of which ſtatute, ſimo- 


duced among the clergy, as well as nobility, 
who ſold vacant benefices to unqualified per- 
ſons; that notwithſtanding the repeated ſolli- 
ergy, he had refuſed to pay 
the ranſom of the earl of Marche, falſly 
charging that nobleman with having volun- 


| tanily ſurrendered himſelf - priſoner to Owen 


Glendower; that theſe were the cauſes which 
induced them to-take arms, in. order to deli- 
ver the nation from the oppreſſion. of ſuch a 
tyrant, and ſet the lawful heir upon the throne 
of England. This manifeſto was circulated 
throughout the kingdom, by emiſſaries em- 
ployed for that purpoſe. | 


IT he earl of Weſtmorland was no ſooner in- 


formed of this inſurrection, than he aſſem- 
bled his vaſſals, and ventured to approach the 


rebels in the neighbourhood of York; but 


as he was greatly inferior to them in point of 


| numbers, -he had recourſe to a ſtratagem, 


which, however unpromiſing in appearance, 
was nevertheleſs attended with the deſired 
urn eee (997g re Br) + 
He prevailed upon the earl of Nottingaany 
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and the archbiſhop to favour him with a con- the earl of Northumberland and lord Bar- 
ference. between the two armies; he heard || dolph made an irruption into the northern 
their complaints with great patience; hearti- | counties, in hopes of being able to recover 
ly concurred with them in their concern for their poſſeſſion; but being oppoſed by Sir 
the welfare of the nation, and even undertqok || Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire, a a 
to promiſe that Henry ſhould: give them en- battle enſued at Barham, in which the ſheriff 
tire fatisfaQtion. 1 +1 115 l obtained a complete victory, and the earl and 
Buy this artful. behaviour, Weſtmoreland | Ba:dolph were both ſlain. g. | 
prevailed, on the confederates to diſmiſs their || At this time Robert III. king of Scotland, 
followers, who were no ſooner out of - ſight, being weak and infirm, his brother, the duke 
than the earl's. guard returned at full ſpeed, || of Alhany,. directed the adminiſtration; and 
and ſeized the archbiſhop and Nottingham, || not content with his preſent authority, he had 
before they could receive any ſuccour from || formed the cruel deſign of deſtroying his bro- 
their adherents. Their army being thus trea- {| ther's children, and advancing his own fa- 
cherouſly.. deprived. of its chiefs, was ſeized || mily to the throne. [25 DEBTS? 
with conſternation, and diſperſed immedi- He impriſoned his eldeſt nephew David, in 
ately. 5F "aj y Dn £9740 


f TA to 341 I. the caſtle of Falkland, where that unhappy 
Northumberland, immediately upon re- 


uml wo prince was ſtarved to death by his inhuman 
ceiving intelligence of this diſaſtrous circum- || uncle. James alone, the younger brother of 
{tance, fled. into Scotland with lord Bardolph, || David, ſtood between Albany and the throne, 
and the king, advancing -into the northern 


and the old king, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, 
counties, eaſily ſubdued all the caſtles belong- || recommended him to the protection of the 
ing to theſe Nobleme. 5 05 


o th i French court; but the ſhip in which the 
Henry, who was on his march towards the || young prince embarked, fell into the hands 
north, commanded Sir William Gaſcoigne, of the Engliſh, who conducted their illuſtri- 
chief juſtice of the kingdom, to try the arch - ous priſoner, with his tutors, the earl of 
biſhop for treaſon; but he declining the of- Orkney, and the biſhop of St. Andrew's to 
fice, Sir William Fulthorp, another judge, pro- court, and though the truce between the two 
nounced ſentence of death upon the prelate, kingdoms was not then expired, Henry refuſ- 
which was immediately carried into execution. ed to ſet the young prince at libertix. 
He was the firſt biſhop who ſuffered death in At length, Robert, oppreſſed with cares and 
England by the ſentence of a civil judge; infirmities, reſigned his breath, leaving the 
and the pope was ſo much incenſed at this || government in the hands of the duke of Al- 
infringement of eccleſiaſtical liberty, that he || bany; while James remained at the court of 
excommunicated all who were concerned in || England, and daily improved in every orna- 

his death and condemnation, The earl of || mental acquiſition, through the care which 
Nottingham ſuffered in the ſame manner, and Henry took of his education. 


heavy fines were impoſed on the reſt, who A. D. 1407. The late defeat of Northum- 
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E ad been engaged in the inſurrection. berland and Bardolph in Yorkſhire, together 
Eh Henry then turned his arms againſt Glen- || with the death of Glendower which happened 
8 dower; but that enemy, aſſiſted by the intre- || ſoon after, delivered Henry from all domeſtic 


pid ſpirit of his followers and inacceſſible || enemies ; and this prince, who aſcended the 
lituation of his country, ſtill found means of ||: throne by injuſtifiable meaſures, and poſſeſſed 
defending himſelf in his woods and faſtneſſes, ¶ it by a precarious title, by his prudent and 
and of eluding, though not reſiſting the || ſpirited conduct, eſtabliſhed his authority up- 
Engliſh forces, ſo that the king thought pro- on a firm foundation, and acquired a greater 
Per to retire from the north to the metropolis: || aſcendent over the barons, than any of his 
c his kingdom. N als anths predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 1's 
B-1 2 D. 1406. In the beginning of this year, This year is N for the death 2 
. 20 1 2 Lp | 45 Ha | f | | 5 the 


the famons Sir Robert Knolles, who acquired 

ſuch military renows in the reign of Edward 

III. and now died at his ſeat in Kent, in ex- 

treme age, after having lived privately 10 
ears, univerſally beloved and Ae a 

dis beneyolence and humanity. 

A. D. 1 408. England had much leſs con- 
nection with France during this reign than in 
any former period. Both nations were too 
much involved in civil diſcord, ta be able to 
rake advantage of the unhappy fituation of 
each other. But Henry had no ſooner eſta- 
bliſhed the internal peace and tranquillity of 
his kingdom ; than he found it der to 
prepare to act on the defenfive n chat an- 
cient enemy. 

A. D. 1409. The coaſts and commerce of 
England had lately been greatly annoyed by 
French corſairs, Henry, therefore, ordered a 
ſtrong fleet to be fitted out, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Kent, who immediately 
directed his courſe to the town of Brehal, the 
rendezvous of theſe corſairs, and inveſted the 
place, but was repulſed, after receiving a 
wound in his head, which proved mortal. 

The Engliſh, rendered deſperate by the dit- 
aſter which befel their commander, renewed 
the attack with ſuch fury, that they carried the 
place, put all they found in arms to the ſword, 
and brought the reſt priſoners to England. 
Though Henry had been thus ſucceſsful a- 


gainſt his enemies botł foreign and domeſtic; 


the tranquillity of his reign was greatly inter- 
rupted by the prevalence of religious diſputes, 
which were now grown to an exceſſive pitch. 
The Lollards or followers of Wickliff, not- 
withſtanding the bloody act paſſed againſt 
them, were grown more numerous than ever, 
and many of them held places of power and 
truſt under the government. The major part 
ef theſe were very illiterate, and of intem- 
perate zeal, 
their tenets. by ſound arguments, nor regulat- 
ing their conduct with decency. 
were indeed many perſons of learning and 
reflection, all over the kingdon, who con- 
demned the intemperate zeal of theſe Lol- 
lards, but made no difficulty of declaring, 


that the church ſtood in need of reforma- |f 


tion. 


neither capable of defending | 
proceeded to Paris, the blockade of whict 


There 
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A. D. 14to A parliament was bonvokea 
twenty. ſeventh of 
provifions were made 
againſt alienations, and the commons pfefet- 
againſt frauds in returning officers, 
affented; but with relüct. . 


— — 


reti à bill 


ance. 
turned his attention towards the affairs of the 
continent, which was embroiled by an impla- 
cable animoſity chat 
milies of Burgundy and Orleans, who how 
Carried on hoſtilities' with the 
and moſt furious "reſentment. The truce 
with Scotland 
year, the Scots renewed hoſtilities on the bor- 


at * Weſtminſter, ' on the tw 
Januaty, when ſeveral 


to which the king 
When this ſeſſion broke up, Henty 
prevailed between the fa- 
greateſt vigour 
expiring in the courſe of this 
ders, and with their cruizers interrupted the 


| navigation and trade of the Engliſh. © * 
A. D. 14t f. To chaſtiſe theſe adventurers, 
| Robert de Umfreville, vice-admiral of Eng- 
land, entered the Frith of Editrurgh with ten 
cap ital ſhips, and not only deftroyed the who'e 
| — — force of Scotland, but ravaged 
coaſt, and brought off immenſe plunder. 


the whole 
Henry knew that the tiniverſal odium which 


his predeceſſor had incurred, was, itt a great 
| meaſure, onag to the nativity of his reign; 
and alſo hope 

turbulent ns ambitious 
to reſtrain them from breaking 
wars and commotions. 


a new turn to the 
pirit of his barons 
out ino ci 
With this view he 


by givin 


formed an alliance with the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and furniſhed him with a confiderable 


| that he was abandoned 


I" * 


| | thouſand arthers. 


: 
' 
: 
> 
| 


| of Montmatre, and la Chappelle, from 


ings, who c 
ter he had reduced the town of Ham, 3 


of forces. Thus reinforced, the duke 
began his march, but the Picards and Flem- 
ſed his army, quarrelling at- 


ed and returned to their own habitations, fo | 
by all but the * 

auxiliaries, under the earl of Arunde 
mounting to one hundred men at arms anda 
Notwithftanding this Gelertion | Burgundy 
had been ſome time formed by the duke of 
Orleans; and forcing his way through the 


quarters of the enemy, entered the city amidit 
the acclamations/ of the people. The next 


day after their arrival, the duke ordered the 


Enghſh troops to attack the important 


38 
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drove the 2 with great ſlaughter ; 

1 115 a few days after this valiant defeat, 
they attacked St. Cloud, which was defended 
y two officers of c and experience, at 
the head of the beſt troops in France; and 
notwithſtanding the vi f the 
defendants, the Engliſh, ſupported by a bo- 
dy of Picards and Pariſians, carried on the 
afault with ſueh irreſiſtible fury, that the 


place was taken, and a great number of per- 


ſons of diſtinction taken prifoners. The duke 
of Orleans, alarmed at this loſs, raiſed the 
blockade of Paris, and retired into the pro- 
vinces,. where his troops diſperſed. _. | 

Elated by this fortunate ſtroke, Burgundy 
extended his victorious arms, reduced all the 
caſtles and fortreſſes in the iſle of France, 
which had been ſeized by the other faction, 


gorous efforts of the 


. 4 | N % 4 * 
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pranks and riotous exploits of the 


This degeneracy in the heir apparent, was 


„ 

father great cauſe of pain and uneaſineſs. His 
court was the common receptacle of liber- 
tines, buffoons, paraſites, and every ſpe- 
cies of vermin which are at once the diſgrace. 
and ruin of young princes; nay, the wild 
| Prince 
and his companions, were the common topics. 
of converſation. e 


not more mortifying to the king, chan. 


alarmi 


| 
| 


— — v3. 


and this ſucceſs encouraged great part of the | 


kingdom to declare in his favour. In the 
mean time, the Engliſh parliament meeting 
on the twelfth of November, were fo well 
pleaſed with the French expedition, that in an 
addrefs to his majeſty, they deſired thanks 
might be given to the priſee, and the reſt of 
the counſellors appointed by the laſt parlia- 


public money. Fe 
They then petitioned that a general am- 
neſty, under the great ſeal, might be paſſed 


in favour of all his majeſty's ſubje&s ; and 


4 


the king granted their requeſt; in conſidera- 
tion of which, the commons granted a ſub- 
ſidy for the occaſions of the king. At the 
ſame time his three ſons, John, Thomas, and 
Humphrey, were created dukes of Clarence; 
Bedford, and Glouceſter, and Henry's own 
brother duke of Dorſet. e 

But the two French princes having at 
length agreed to a temporary pacification, the 


intereſts of the Engliſh were ſacrificed to 


their mutual convenience, and this effort of 
Henty was productive of no real advantage, 
as the bad ſtate of his health, and ſhortneſs of 
his reign, hindered him from renewing the 
attempt, which his more fortunate ſon proſe- 
cuted with ſuch ſucceſs, againſt the French 
monarchy. LATE TEES: | 


In the mean time, the prince of Wales, by | 


to be committed. to 


ng to the nation, who trembled at the 
proſpect of being governed by a prince of his. 


character. But theſe exceſſes, though they 


echpſed, could not be ſaid to deftroy the true, 
genuine greatneſs of his foul. One of his 
diſſolute W having been indicted 
for ſome miſdemeanours, was condemned, 

notwithſtanding all the intereſt he could 
make in his favour, and he was ſo incenſet 


at the iſſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the 
judge on the bench. The magiſtrate, | (Sir 


William Gaſcoigne) acted with a ſpirit be- 
coming his character, and ordered the prince- 
0 priſon; and young Hen- 
ry, by this time conſcious of the flagrant in- 


{ falt he had offered to the laws of his country, 


| 


ment to ſuperintend the application of the || ſuffered himſelf to be 


| confinement by the officers of juſtice. 


quitely conducted to 


The king, who was an excellent judge of 
human nature, was no ſooner informed of this 
tranfaction, than he cried out in a tranſport of 


Joy, “ happy is the king, who has a magiſ< 


ce trate endowed with courage to execute the 
* laws, and ftill more happy in having a ſon 
« who will ſubmit to ſuch chaſtiſement,” 
But notwithſtanding; this inftance of mo- 
deſty and ſubmiſſion; in the prince, Henty, 
who was naturally of a jealous and ſufpicious 
diſpoſition, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of ſome 


officious paraſites, who inſinuated that the 


40 * 


his abandoned conduct, was daily giving his 


prince had formed a deſign on his crown and 
authority. Theſe inſinuations filled his breaſt 
with anxious fears; and he might probably 

have proceeded to ſome extremities, in order 


to aſcertain his ſecurity, had not his ſaſpicions: 


been removed by the prudent conduct of the 
young prince. He was no ſooner acquainted} 
with the jealouſy of his father, than he re- 


paired to court in a ſtrange habit, as an em- 
blem of his ſorrow and anxiety, and demand- 
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is ing a private audience of the king, threw e he was dead, and the prince :conyeyed the 

1  ?himlſelf on his knees, and addreſſed him in crown into his o.]n apartment. 

The king recovering the uſe of his ſenſes, 
and obſerving the crown was removed, aſked 
who had preſumed to take it away, and being 
anſwered the prince, ordered him to he brought 
into his preſence. When young Henry ap- 
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| the following terms: I underſtand my 
J e fliege, that you ſuſpe& me of et ning 
14 | e deſigns againſt your crown and perſon, I. 
have indeed been guilty of exceſſes, which 
have juſtly expoſed me to your diſpleaſure; 
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o | | but I call heaven to witneſs, that I never || peared, What,” ſaid the king, with marks 
Mt | 1 ͤentertained a thought repugnant to that du- of indignation, would you deprive me of 
0. 1  * ty and veneration I owe your majeſty. || ** my crown, before my death?“ No,“ 
1644 © Thoſe who lay ſuch criminal intentions to || replied the prince, thinking your majeſty 
bil | 5 my charge, ſeek only to interrupt your [ dead, I took jt as my lawful inheritance, 
5 4 


| | tranquillity, and alienate your affection 
10 4 „ from your ſon and ſucceſſor. I refer my 
e conduct to your inſpection, and if found 

| „ guilty, will chearfully ſubmit to condign 
«<< puniſhment. This enquiry I demand, for 


but now I fee you alive, I reſtore it with 
« infinite pleaſure, ' and may you long enjoy 
«© it in peace and happinels.” “ 
Henry 
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was ſeized with his laſt fit, at his 
devotion before the ſhrine of Edward the con- 


— — = - — 
— — —ͤ .ꝗ 3 — 
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the ſatisfaction of your majeſty, and the 
vindication of my own character.“ 
The king was fo highly ſatisfied with this 
frank and generous addreſs, that he embraced 
the prince with great tenderneſs, declaring 
his ſuſpicions were effectually removed, and 
that he would never more doubt his loyalt 
and honour. | 5 
A. D. 1413. Henry did not long ſur- 
vive this interview; he was ſeized with a 
kind of apoplectic diſorder, which returned 
at certain intervals, and deprived him of all 
ſenſation. This diſtemper, together with 
ſome ſcruples of conſcience, concerning the 
means he had employed to obtain the crown, 
and an idle prophecy, implying, that he 
ſhould die in Jeruſalem, diſpoſed his mind 


to devotional duties, and he aſſumed the 


croſs, determined to conſecrate the remain- 
der of his days, to a war againſt the infi- 
dels. He imparted his reſolution vo a grand 
council aſſembled for that purpoſe, and be- 
gan to prepare for the expedition, when h's 
diforder increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
was obliged to decline his deſign, and pre- 


pare himſelf to take a final leave of the world. 


Henry had been fo frequently in danger 
of loſing his crown, that his fears now in- 
creaſed even to a childiſh anxiety, nor could 


feſſor, in Weſtminſter-abbey, whence he was 
carried to the Jeruſalem chamber. When, 
upon his recovery, he found himſelf in a 


ſtrange place, he deſired to know the name 


of the apartment, and being informed of 
its appellation, concluded that his departure 
was at hand, and that he ſhould die, accord- 
ing to the prophecy, in Jeruſale. 

Poſſeſſed with this apprehenſion, he deſired 
to ſee the prince of Wales, to whom he gave 
ſeveral important inſtructions, relative to his 
future government; and having recommended 


him to the protection of heaven, expired, on 
the twentieth of March, in the forty-ſixth 


year of his age, and fourteenth of his reign. 
Henry IV. as to form, was regular and 
elegant, and was perfectly accompliſhed in 


all the exerciſes of arms and chivalry. His 


countenance was ſerious, - his mind ſedat?, 
equally proof againſt the. ſmiles and frowns 
of fortune, neither elated by proſperity nor 
dejected Ey adverſity. His perſonal courage 
and military proweſs were indiſputable ; he 
poſſeſſed a ſolid judgment and deep penetrati- 
on; in a word, excepting the circumſtance of 
his uſurpation, he ſeems to have been quali- 
fied for his high ſtation, and had he poſſeſſed 
the crown by a juſt and lawful title, he might 
have paſſed his life with as much honour to 
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| himſelf, and as much advantage to the na- 


he fleep unleſs the regal diadem was placed = 
1 tion as any other monarch that ever filled the 1 


near his pillow. One day he continued ſo 


Jong in a ſwoon, that his attendants believed Engliſh throne. 
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tion, he choſe a new council, compoſed of 


fortunes of Richard. whoſe corps hie or- 
dered to be removed from Langley to Weſt- | 


ment oe his father's uſürpation, founded 
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141 351 ſtrenuous aſſertions of the in- 
| © difputable claim of hereditary 
right, that very important plea has frequent- 
ly been ſet aſide by the ſuperiot conſiderations | 
of the general happineſs and welfare of the 
whole body of the people. 2 Henry 
V. could not be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a better 
title than his father, and though the earl of 
Marche, the lineal heir was ſtill living, the 
parliament, without ſcruple, placed the royal 
diadem on his head, convinced that ſuch a 
ſtep would conduce to the intereſt of the na- 
tion. Nor had they reaſon to repent of their 
conduct, for no ſooner had the young king 
aſſumed the reins of government, than he 
ſhewed himſelf worthy, of the high ſtation 
to which he was advanced. He abandoned his 
former courſes, and diſcarded his diſſolute 
companions; but at the ſame time, made 


ſuch proviſion for his old aſſociates, as enabled 


them to live with decency{ Such conduct 


afforded Henry's ſubjects the happy omen of 
his future government, which he began with 


a general amneſty, and an appeal to heaven 
that he would rather chuſe to be removed from 
lite, than exerciſe a tyrannical ſway over his 
people. After the ceremony of his corona- 
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the wiſeſt and beſt men of the kingdom; he 
reformed the benches, by diſcarding - ignorant 
and corrupt judges, and ſupplying their pla- ö 
ces with perſons of ſkill and integrity. 

He ſhewed the deepeſt ſorrow for the miſ⸗ 


minſter- abbey, where jt was depoſited by his 
lemnity, at Which Henry aſſiſted in perſon; 


he even walked as chief mourner on this oc- 
caſion, and afterwards, by way of atone- 


three monaſteries near r Sheen 1 in Serty, e | 
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Prayers whrs continually ofered for the foul 
of Richard.” 

As a farther inftants of IE TE he” re- 
leaſed the earl of Marche, from the confine- 
ment in which he had been kept, during the 
preceeding reign, and treated him with ſuch 
humanity and benevolence, as entirely gained 


the affections of that young nobleman, who 


ever after ſerved him with the utmoſt loyalty. 


He expreſſed a generous pity for the ſufferings 
of the Piercy family, and invited the ſon and 


heir of Hotſpur to come from Scotland, that 
he'might be'reſtored to the honour and eſtates 
of his-anceſtors. In ſhort, he ſeemed reſolved 


to extirpate party diſtinctions, and to approve 
himſel the father of his people. 


Though he aſcended the throne with the 
people, he could 
not eſcape the envy and hatred of ſome indi- 
viduals. A conſpiracy was formed againſt 
him by one Wightlock, who endeavoured to 


Seer approbation of che” 


foment a rebellion, by poſting papers in pub- 


lick places, containing affirmatives chat Rich- 


ard was fill alive. 0 


The incendiary. being apprchended, t 


committed priſoner to the Tower, from 
whence he epd by the connivance of the 
conſtable ; who being ſuppoſed to have pro- 
jected che conſpiracy, was diſmiſſed from his 


office, and one of the wardens, convicted of 


having favoured the priſoner” s eſcape; execut- 
ed as a traitoͤr. 


Having made all neceſſary gusto at 
turned his attention towards 


home; Henry 
F rance, the theatre of his future glory. 
A conſiderable body of E 


mitted dreadful out- rages againſt the French, 


but defeated a body of four 'thoufand men; 


under the marſhal de Heli, whom they took 
priſoner.” KEW ya | | 


About the niidddle of May, a new parlia- | 
ment aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and the ſel- 


. ion 


. nglith troops Rill = 
l helices. in Guienne, and har not only com- 
queen, Anne, of Luxemburg, with great ſo- 
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ee wich the utmoſt rigour. 


ſion was pened with a ſpeech from the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who not only recapitu- 
lated the ſalutary meaſures Henry had already 
taken, but aſſured them of his ſteady refolu- 
tion ta promote the general intereſt ahd 


_ Preſented an addreſs; deſiring the punc- 


grievances of the nationm. 

They allo petitioned that his majeſty would 
provide for the defence of Ireland, Wales, 
the marches of Scotland, Calais and Guien- 
ne. They afterwards granted a ſubſidy on 
wool and leather, for four years, together 
with the tonnage and poundage 
and a fifteenth and a half. They complained 
loudly of the clergy's exacting pecuniary com- 
mutations, and the king promiſed to interpoſe 
his authority with the biſhops, that theſe abu- 
ſes might be reformed. . 1 8 
The Lollards were now daily increaſing, 
and had formed themſelves into a regular par- 
ty, which bore a very favourable avec, and 
ſcemed to threaten not only the religious but 
civil conſtitution of the country. The con- 
vocation of the clergy, therefore, unanimouſly 
greed, that the only method to extirpate the 
ſchiſmatics, was to make examples of the 
propagators of their doctrines; that Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, was the moſt 


fore, that it would be neceſſary to begin with 
him, againſt whom they deſired a proceſs 
might be immediately inſtituted. , _ 
Lord Cobham, was a nobleman remarka- 
ble for his perſonal courage and military 
proweſs ; and had = on gallant behaviour, 
recommended himſelf to the favour as well 
of the late as the preſent ſovereign. Fearful, 
therefore, of his popularity, the archbiſhop 
would not begin his proſecution till he had 
fecured his majeſty's permiſſion, which could 
not be obtained, before he had expoſtulated 
with Oldcaſtle in private, and found him in- 
fexibly. to adhere to his principles. 275 
Whatever was the cauſe (for divers are aſ- 
fioned). it. is certain, that Henry withdrew his 
protection from Cobham, and permitted the 


welfare of his people. The commons then | 


tual execution of the laws, and redreſs of the | 


for one year, | 


gonſiderable protector of this ſe, and there- greater number were indulged with a pardon. 
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Accordingly, the archbiſhop indicted him, 
and with the aſſiſtanee of the biſhops of Lon. 
| don, Wincheſter, and St. David's, con- 
| demned him to the flames, for his erroneous 

micnis. The condemhation of ſd great 4 
man as Sir John Oldcaſtle, gave the infe- 
rior claſs of the 7 ſufficiently to under- 

ſtand, what they to expect if proſecuted 
in the ſame manner. Confiding in their num- 

bers, and the general diſcontent of the peo- 
ple towards the cle 52 the Lollards grew 
| outrageous and turbulent; and the more de- 
| ſigning among them, inflamed the minds of 
| 


the common people with ſuggeſtions of the 
eaſe, with which they could ſubvert the go- 
| vernment, if united: aſſuring them at the 
| fame time, that if they would aſſemble at the 
| uſual place of rendezvous, they would be 
headed by Sir John Oldcaſtle. The very 
mention of their favourite hero, animated 
them to embrace the propoſal, and St. Giles's 
| fields, hitherto the place of their deyotions,. 
| was deſtined 1 ſcene of Se 1 78 
A. D. 1414. The king, apprized of this in- 
| tention, — 5 170 to Weſtminſter, and having 
cauſed the gates of the city to be ſhut, in or- 
der to prevent the populace from iſſuing forth 
and joining the rebels, repaired to the fields, 
and ſeized ſuch of the conſpirators as appeared; 
ſome were capitally puniſhed, though the 


Cobham himſelf, who made his Was 
not apprehended till four years after, when he 
was hanged, drawn, and burned for hereſy and: 
| treaſon. The King, not ſatisfied with having, 
ſuppreſſed this rebellion, procured the parli- 
| ament, to paſs ſome very ſevere laws againſt 
| the ſect of the Lollards. During theſe civil 
| broils and inteſtine commotions,. the court: 
| of France propoſed a marriage between Hen- 
ry and Catherine, daughter. of Charles, in 
order to divert him from his. alliance with the 
duke of Burgund. | 
The council ſeemed to approve the propo- 
fal ; but Henry, ftill- inſiſted on the reſtitu- 
tion of all that had been taken from England, 
ſince the treaty of Bretagne; and. as the am- 


— 


baſſador, had not power to treat on that ſub- 


ject, all the effects of their negotiation, Was 


eccleſtaſtical courts. to proceed. againſt. him 


à prolongation. of the truce, When the 
W 1 ' - ambaſſadors 


A. D. 145. 
ambaſſadors returned to France, Henry ſent 
hither five pleaipotentiaries, to continue the 


treaty of marriage and reſtitution, and Charles 


appointed commiſſioners to treat with them, 
the chief of whom was his uncle, the duke of 
Ber. i A OE a 
A firſt the Engun miniſter demanded the 
whole kingdom of France, for Henry, as the 
heir of Edward III. but this demand they af. 
terwards waved, with a ſalvo to the rights of 
their ſovereign, and reſtrifted themſelves to 
the following conditions z That Normandy, 
Anjou, La Ma 
and Bretagne, all that France poſſeſſed in Gui- 


enne, all in general that had been yielded to 


Edward III. by the treaty of Bretagne, and all 


the country under the French dominions, be- 
tween the Somme and Gravelines, ſhould be 


ceded to the king of England, to be held by 
him as paramount, without homage or depen- 
dence. Before an anſwer was given to theſe de- 
mands, the duke of Berry propoſed that the 


marriage ſhould be firſt brought upon the car 


t, as the moſt effectual expedient for eſta- 


blithing a ſolid peace between the two nations. 
3 N propoſals and refuſals having paſſed 


on both ſides, the pleniporentiaries reduced 
their demands to the three following articles, 
and inſiſted on a categorical anſwer, before 

they would proceed to a negotiation. They 
demanded all that had been ceded to England, 
by the peace of Bretagne; and the half of 


Provence, with the counties of Beaufort and 


Nuge nt. 


ut all endeavours to promote an accom- 


modation proved ineffectual, as the Engliſh | 


miniſters declared, that the king their maſter 
would never marry the princeſs Catherine, 


unleſs a firm and durable peace could be pre- 


viouſly eſtabliſhed between the two crowns, 
and inſiſted on moſt exorbitant demands. A 
parliament being aſſembled in April, the firſt 


the Lollards, by which it was enacted, that 
none ſhould, upon pain of loſing life and for- 
tune, read the Scriptures in Engliſh, and that 


ſuch perſon ſhould have no benefit of ſanctu- || 


ary, fs | „ 
When the king demanded a ſupply of this 
Parliament, they earneſtly importuned him to 


. 


aine, the ſovereignty of Flanders, 
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endeavoured to divert the King's attention to. 
an ohject of a more important nature, by per- 
fuading him to undertake a war againſt France. 
Henry, who was naturally bold and intre- 


hickley, now 1 Canterbury, 


pid, was eaſily perſuaded to follow this ad- | 
vice, and the clergy granted him a ſubſidy of 


two wholetenths, and as many fifteenths, which 
amounred to an immenſe fem, Conferences. 
ſtill ſubſiſted between the courts of France 
and England, but from a motive of prepara- 
tion for war, rather than deſire of peace. 

As Henry, from his diffolute courſe of life, 
had greatly injured his character during the 
reign of his father, the dauphin had conceived. 


a contemptible opinion of him, and when he 


demanded the crown of France by his ambaſ- 


ſadors, ſent him in derifion, a caſk of tennis 


balls, implying his qualification for the diver- 
ſion of tennis, rather than the maintenance 


of a war, on the iſſue of which, the fate of 


the kingdoms would depend. 
Henry, incenſed at this ſarcaſtic compli- 

ment, declared in reply, that when his balls. 

ſhould be matched with. racquets, he would 


play a game, that ſhould ſhake the walls of 
| the Louvre. But the dauphin was convinced: 


that he had miſconceived Henry's talents, when. 
he obſerved, with what art he carried on his: 
negotiations, and with what vigour, capacity, 
and perſeverance, he purſued the important 


85 he had projected. 


ay, to ſuch a degree did his frars ariſe, 


that, with the advice of his council, he ſent- 
over his ſecretary with ſuch offers, as he hoped: 


would be accepted, as final and ſatisfactory. 


| But he was diſappointed, for Henry, finding 
_ himſelf ſupported by parliament, had riſen in. 


his. demands, though he till continued to 


nt be amuſe the French miniſtry, in affecting a. 
care was to pals a very ſevere ſtatute againſt deſire of terminati | 
tion; and to evince his ſincerity, with reſpect 
to the treaty of marriage, prolonged the time 


the diſpute by negotia- 


he had fixed for the diſcuſſion of that affair. 
A. D. 1413. As Henry knew that his. 


own terms would not be granted, and was. 


fully determined to accept of no other, he 


l. ſtill continued his warlike preparations 3 and 
= | | having 
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ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and ap- 
} > 4448 to the ſervice of the public; but 
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having aſſembled a great armament at South- 
ampton, repaired thither in order to embark 
on an expedition. But when he was juſt ready 
to ſer ſail, he received an intimation of a 
conſpiracy formed : againſt his perſon, by 


Richard, carl of Cambridge, brother to the 


duke of York, Henry, lord Scroop, of Ma- 
ſham, treaſurer of England, and Sir Thomas 
Grey, of Heaton, in Northumberland. But 
the plot being diſcovered before ripe for 
execution, the conſpirators were ſeized, and 
underwent condign puniſhment. This affair 
delayed the king's departure till the fifteenth 
day of Auguſt, when he ſailed from South- 
ampton, with ſix thouſand men at arms, four 
.and twenty thouſand archers, and about twenty 
thouſand common infantry, on board a fleet 
of fifteen hundred fail. - © | 

Alfter a proſperous voyage, he landed at 
the mouth of the Seine, in Normandy, about 
three leagues from Harfleur, which he im- 
mediately inveſted. This place was. bravely 
defended ; but as the garriſon was weak, and 
the fortifications in bad repair, they were 
obliged to capitulate, and they promiſed to 


ſurrender on the eighteenth of September, 


unleſs they were relieved in the interim. 


A detachment under the command of the 
marſhal d'Ifle d' Adam, attempted to ſuccour 
the town, but were repulſed ; ſo that the | 


term preſcribed being expired, the garriſon 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, Hen- 
ry took poſſeſſion of Harfleur, which he peo- 


pled with an Engliſh colony. The fatigues of 


this ſiege, and exceſſive heat of the ſeaſon, had 


ſo exhauſted the Engliſh army, that Henry 


could attempt no other enterprize of impor- 
tance, and was obliged to think of returning 
to England. 

As Henry had ſent back his tranſports, he 
was under a neceſſity of marching to Calais, 
before he could reach a place of ſafety. In 
his march, he met with many difficulties, as 
all the bridges over the Somme were broken 
down, and all the paſſages defended by ſtrong 


detachments of the enemy. 


Nevertheleſs, he at laſt effected a paſſage | 


near St. Quintin, and directed his rout to- 
wards Blagney. He now ſaw his difficulties 
increaſe, and began to repent of the raſhneſs 
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of his conduct. He found himſelf in the midſt 
of an enemy's country, in the ſevere ſeaſon of 
the year, at the head of a handful of men, 
exhauſted by diſtemper and fatigue, and 
blocked up by an army of one hundred thou- 


ſand men. 


In this complicated diſtreſs, he diſpatched a 


meſſenger to the French conſtable, offering to 


CC 
tl 


— 


combat. 


trived a kind of ſharp 


| 


reſtore Harfleur 3 to repair all the damage he 


had done to the French, and to bind himſelf 


by oath, never more to invade France, if he 
would allow him to paſs unmoleſted to Calais. 
The ſame. offer had been made by the Black 
Prince, before the battle of Poitiers, and 
Henry's offer was rejected as well as Edward's; 
the French inſiſting that he and his army 
ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. 7 

As he treated this demand with the con- 
tempt it deſerved, they ſent three heralds to 
challenge him to battle, leaving the time and 
place to his own choice; he replied, that 
weakened as his army now was, he would not 
ſeek an engagement, but as he intended to 


| continue his rout to Calais, they might at- 


tack him, when and where they ſhould think 
proper. . nin 
The French then took poſt between Rouſ- 
ſeauville and Agincourt, and gave notice that 
they would engage him on the twenty- fifth of 
October. Finding it impoſſible to avoid an 
action, he accepted the challenge, and pre- 
ſented the herald who brought it, with a rich 
robe, and two hundred crowns. During this 
interval of three days, he employed every 
means, which prudence could ſuggeſt, in 
order to prepare his men for the approaching 


He procured them the beſt refreſhment 


their ſituation could afford; ordered their 


weapons and armour to be repaired ; he con- 
ſtakes for the defence 
of the archers ; he was conſtantly on horſe- 
back, riding through the ranks of his army, 
to animate his ſoldiers, and ſuperintend the 
ceconomy of his camp; he reminded his men 
of the renown of their fore-fathers, and gave. 
them plainly to underſtand, that they had no 
reſource from death or captivity, but in the 
extraordinary efforts of their own valour. In 
a ward, he ſucceeded ſo well in ER 
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that the Engliſh ſeemed to have Joſt all ſenſe 
of diſtinction in numbers, and only wiſhed | | 
for an opportunity of ſignalizing their valour. || 

This ſpirited reſolution remarkably appear- 
ed, in an anſwer given by 


David Gam, a || 
Welſh captain, whom the king had ſent to 
ſurvey the poſture of the enemy; being in- 
terrogated by the king concerning the num- | 
bers of the French, he replied, © that there 
« were enough to be killed, enough to be 
taken priſoners, and enough to run away.? 
Far different from this prudent conduct of 
Henry, was the arrogant behaviour of the 
French generals. Puffed up with vanity, | 
chey haughrily boaſted their ſuperiority of 
numbers, and conſidered che handful of Eng- 
liſh, as victims devoted to certain deſtruc- 
tion. | fi Eq 
So confident were they of victory, that | 
they played at dice, for the Engliſh priſoners 
has þ. they were taken; and ſent orders to 
the neighbouring villages to prepare lodgings 


for thoſe ſtrangers; on the many of ithe 
u 


engagement, their inſolence and preſumption 
roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they detached ano- | 
ther herald to Henry, to know what he pro- 
poſed to give for his ranſom. This inſult he 
received with juſt diſdain, and deſired the he- 
rald to tell thoſe who ſent him, that a little 
time would decide to whom the ranſom would 
belong. 2, e | 
When the important day arrived, the two 
armies marſhalled early in the morning, and 
the conſtable d'Albert, who commanded the 
French, was guilty of a capital error, in chuſ- 
ing a narrow piece of ground, flanked by a 
rivulet and a thick wood, where he could not 
extend his front ſo as to encloſe the Engliſh, 
and where his ſuperiority of numbers, inſtead 
ot being an advantage, was a burthen and 
incumbrance. | $3016 | 
He divided his army into three bodies, and 
he himſelf commanded in the van, attended 
by the dukes. of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
counts d' Eu, 'Vendome, and Richemont, the 
famous mareſchal de Boucicaut, great maſter | 
of the croſs-bows, the lord Dampier, admiral | 
of France, the dauphin d' Auvergne, and ſe- 
veral officers of diſtinction . The ſecond line 


2 commanded by the duke of Alengon, | 
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| duke of York; with the lords Beaumont, 


duke of Glouceſter, the earl mareſchal, and 


| at Harfleur. - © 


about midway, where the archers pianted 
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aſſiſted by the duke of Bar, the counts of 
Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſſi, and 
Grand Pre. - The third body was under the 
direction of the counts of Marle, Damp- 
martin, Faquenberg, and the ſieur de Lau- 
anne. . "06 | 
[ While the French officers were employed 
m drawing up their troops, Henry detached 
about four hundred lances, to take poſt in a 
wood on the right, and about two hundred 
and fifty choice archers on the left, in a low 
meadow covered with buſhes. In order to 
extend his front equal to that of the enemy, 
he was obliged to form his little army into one 
line; the right wing commanded by the 


Willoughby, and Stanhope, was advanced a 
little before the center, which the king com- 
manded in perſon, aſſiſted by his brother the 


the young earl of Suffolk, whoſe father died 


The left, which was called the rear, as it 
had not advanced fo far as the other two di- 
viſions, were under the conduct of the duke of 
Exeter, and nothing could be more prudent 
than this diſpoſition, which was made by the 
advice of Sir Thomas Erpingham, an old and 
experienced ſoldier, who acted this day as 
Henry's marſhal, and was appointed to give 
the ſignal for tie attaaccxk. 

Henry himſelf was mounted on a ſtately _ 
white courſer, arrayed in ſhining armour, with 
a golden crown fixed by way of creſt to his 
helmet; four royal banners were diſplayed 
before him, he was followed by a great num- 
ber of led horſes, in rich capariſons, and fur- 
rounded by the chief officers cf his court and 
army. 

He expected the enemy would have begun 
the attack, but finding them backward in ad- 
vancing, he alighted from his horſe, took his 
ftation in the main body, commanded Syr 
Thomas Erpingham to throw up his truncheon 
into the air, as the ſignal for the attack. | 

The whole line with a general ſhout ſallied 
forth to the charge, but Henry, fearing they 
would be but of breath, before they cou.u 
come to cloſe fight, ordered them to halt 
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mounted. 


Officers were le 


* ? . 
- & 


their piquets, to defend themſelves againſt 


the French cavalf xy. 7955 
The engagement began with a flight of ar- 


rows, which made terrible havock among the 


enemy, who ſtood ſo thick that every ſhaft 
took place, and even pierced the armour of 


the men at arms. The Engliſh bow-men had 
advanced beyond their ſtakes, to make this 
general diſcharge, but obſerving the enemy's 
' cavalry approaching to attack them, they re- 


tired behind their paliſadoes with equal order 


and expedition, and over whelmed them with | 


ſuch repeated ſhowers of arrows, that they 
of ſome choſen volunteers, and cutting 
8 


were inſtantly thrown into confuſion. 
The front line, conſiſting of the beſt troops 
of France, animated by the preſence of many 


noblemen, and commanded by the conſtable | 
in perſon, could not ſuſtain the impetuoſity 
of the Engliſh, and by the narrownefs of the 


ground, being prevented from due exertion of 
themſelves, as well as thrown into diforder, 
all oppoſition was at an end ; while the arch- 
ers ruſhed in among them, and covered the 
field with the killed, wounded, and diſ- 

Though the firſt line of the enemy was 
now entirely defeated, and the conſtable of 
France with a | rus number of the principal 

t 


line commanded by the duke of Alengon, 
ſtood firm and eager to engage. The Engliſh, 
who were fatigued with action, retired behind 


the main body, to recruit their ſpirits, and 


form themſelves anew; Henry in perſon led 


mated with the ſucceſs of his effort, added 


to his natural courage and vivacity, perform- 


ed exploits of valour, which aſtoniſhed not 


only his own army, but alſo that of the 


oſed | 


enemy. 

While the king of England thus exp 
his perſon like the meaneſt ſoldier, eighteen 
French knights, who had conſpired againſt 


ace where he fought, and one of them ſtun- 
ed him with a blow of a battle-axe. In all 
probability he would have fallen a ſacrifice to 
the furious aſſault of theſe aſſociates, had not 
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dead upon the ſpot, yet the 


victory remained undecided, and the ſecond 
throats to the ſwords of the victors. 


— 


— — 


his life, made their way ſword in hand, to the 


expiring of the wounds they 
and knighted them as they lay upon the field 


— * * 
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other officers of the ſame nation, ruſhed in 


between him and the aſſailants, and facrificed 
their lives for his ſafety. When he recovered 


his ſpirits, he found thoſe three gallant ſoldiers 
ad received; 


of battle. 2 


The eighteen French knights were killed 
upon the ſpot, while the duke of Alengon, 


with a ſpirit worthy his blood and rank, feem- 
ed to gather courage from the greatneſs of his 
danger, and propoſed to return the attack 
upon the Engliſh. He put himſelf at the head 
| his 
way to the place where Henry fought; ruſhed 
upon the Engliſh monarch, and cleft his 
en crown with the firſt ſtroke of his ſword , 


but he had not time to repeat the blow, for 


Henry returned the falutation in fuch an 
effectual manner, as brought him to the 
ground; and with his own 


of his attendants: | 8 


Henry was very deſirous of ſaving the life 


of the gallant Alengon, but the guards were 
ſo exaſperated at his attempt, that they diſ- 
patched him, before the king could interpoſe 
effectually in his behalf. The death of this 
nobleman put an end to all farther oppoſition, 
the enemy either betook themſelves to a pre- 
cipitate flight, or voluntarily: offered their 


Yet the third of the French was entire and 


| much more numerous than the whole force 
| of the Engliſh. The men were freſh and vi- 
| gorous, while the victors fainted with the fa- 
up his diviſion to the charge, and being ani- | tigue of action, added to the weakneſs oc- 
caſioned by a flux which had long prevailed. 


among them; but the French were ſo intimi- 


dated by the diſaſter of the other o lines, 


and the terrible havock which had been made 
among their countrymen, that they refuſed to 


obey the command of their generals, and in- 
ſtead of advancing to the charge, me 

1H 
continued in a body, until Henry ſent a herald 
to declare, that if they remained in that poſ- 
ture till he ſnould overtake them, he would 


from the field of battle; though they 


put them all to the ſword without mercy. A 


| larmed at this declaration, they inſtantly di. 


David Gam, the Welſh captain, and. two perſed, and left him ſole maſter. of the field. 


Hardly: 
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 < thc battle of Agincourt.” 


when he thought himſelf in danger of ſeeing | 
that the French were in his rear, and already 


fore, that they intended to renew the battle, 
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Hardly had he gained this ſignal victory, 
it wreſted from his hands; he was informed 
in poſſeſſion of the camp; concluding, there- 


he inſtantly commanded all the priſoners to be 
ut to the ſword, except thoſe of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed quality, and this cruel order was 
zunctually executed. He then marched to- 
wards the camp, and found it already pil- 
laged by a party of fugitives, headed by Ro- 
bert Bournonville, who retired on his ap- 
proach. Nothing now remaining to oppoſe 
his victorious arms, he returned public thanks 
for this extraordinary ſucceſs, and proclaimed 
that it ſnould be aſeribed to divine power 
alone. yy 
Then he commanded a French herald, 
named Montjoy, to declare to whom the vic- 
tory belonged, and he adjudging to the Eng- 
liſh, the king aſked him the name of a neigh- 
bouring caſtle, to which he pointed with his 
finger, and being informed that it was known 


_ * 7 


by the name of Agincourt, © This action 


« then, ſaid he, ſhall henceforth be called 


FI 


This memorable action proved remarkably 
fatal to the French, who loſt in it, the con- 
ſtable d' Albert, the duke of Alengon, who. 


was a prince of the blood, the duke of Bra- 
bant, and count Navers, brothers to the duke 
of Burgundy, the duke of Bar, the counts of 


Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſſi, and F aquenberg, 
ſeveral officers of great diſtinction, and about 
ten thouſand private men killed on the ſpot. 
Among the priſoners, who were very nume 
rous before the maſſacre, the Engliſh found 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, and Eſtoute- 
ville, the marſhal de Boucicaut, and. ſixteen 
hundred priſoners of diſtinction; whereas 
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was it till after an interval of two years, that 
France was troubled with another invaſion of 
. GCE att boar oh 
. A. D. 1416. The parliament was ſo much. 

charmed with the luſtre of Henry's renown, 
that they readily granted him a liberal ſup- 
ply, towards defraying the expences of the 
campaign. Soon after, the houſe was inform- 
ed, that the | emperor Sigrſmond, had un- 
dertaken to mediate between France and Eng- 
land; ſuch a foundation was offered for a 
treaty as was honourable in itſelf, and deſerv- 

ed the attention of parliament. The emperor 
had been for ſome time att rt of France, 
and drew up the plan of a tis, which he 
intended immediately to communicate to 
Henry. Accordingly, he repaired to Calais, 


Where he was nobly entertained by the earl of 


Warwick, governor of that Nr and re- 
ceived ſafe conducts for himſelf and all his re- 
tinue, conſiſting of a thouſand horſe, among. 
whom were the count palatine of the Rhine, 
the duke of Milan, the marquiſſes of Ferrara, 
Mantua, and Montſerrat, count Bertold of 
Hungary, the prince of Orange, the duke of 
Paleſtine, and many others of the German. 
and Italian nobility. While the emperor con- 
tinued in France, he had aſſumed an air of 
ſovereignty, that ſeemed to riſe from a notion, 
that emperors. enjoyed a power ſuperior to 
that of kings. Henry, informed of this arro- 
gant behaviour, determined to inform his im- 
perial majeſty, that the king and people of 
England, knew no earthly ſuperior. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the. duke of 


| Glouceſter, attended by ſeveral noblemen, was 


ordered to. receive the emperor at his. landing 
in. ſuch a. manner as his deportment might: 


ſeem to deſerve. He was brought over, under 


the convoy of a magnificent fleet of Eng- 
liſh. ſhips, and approaching the ſhore, found. 


Glouceſter - and his retinue drawn up on the 
ſtrand; who advancing into. the water with, 
their ſwords drawn, ſtopped the boats. This. 
| extraordinary proceeding was followed by a 
and one elquire. declaration from. the duke of. Clarence, in 
Immediately after the battle of Agincourt, || the name of the king and people of England, 
enry continued his march to Calais, from || That if his imperial. majeſty was to land as 
whence he went over to England, after he ©* a friend, and ally, and a mediator of peace, 
bad concluded a. truce with the enemy; nor l they were ready to receiye. him with all the 


the whole loſs of the Engliſh did not exceed 
four hundred men, including the duke of 
York, the young earl of Suffolk, four knights 
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e reſpe&. and honours due to his high dig- 
* nity; and that the crown and nation of 
England, being free and independent, they 
were ready to oppoſe his landing, if he 
claimed any power as a paramount ſove- 
< reign.” The emperor declaring to the ſa- 


tisfaction of the company, that his intentions 
were friendly and pacific, was received on 
ſhore with the moſt profound demonſtrati- 


ons of regard, He was met by him- 


felf at Blackheath, and conducted firft to 


London, and then to Windſor, where he was 
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HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 
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The king 


n 


inſtalled with extraordinary pomp, a knight 


of the noble order of the garter. | 
The French had been prompted to ag 


to the treaty ſtipulated at Bretagne, by the 
had ſuſtained at Agincourt, 


heavy loſs they | 
the dangerous ſituation of the duke of Bur- 


gundy, and the importunity of the emperor : 


but Henry thought it highly reaſonable, after 


the blood and treaſure of England had been 


ſpent, that Harfleur ſhould be added. The 


conſtable of France, hearing of the media- 


tion undertaken between his maſter and the 
king of England, and perſuaded that the 
effects thereof would be injurious to his coun- 
try, refuſed compliance with Henry 
mand, 1n order to prevent the concluſion of 
P 93 

The conſtable, in order to foment the ani- 
moſity ſubſiſting between the crowns of 
France and England, marched with the 
mareſchal de Loigny, at the head of a ſtrong 


body of troops, into the county of Caux, 


where he ſurprized a detachment under the 
carl of Dorſet, governor of Harfleur, who 
was the next day attacked by an army of fif- 


teen thouſand men, but had the good fortune 


to defeat the French through the ill conduct 
of the mareſchal de Loigny. | 
Previous to this proceeding, he had engag- 
ed with the Genoeſe for ſome large carracks, 
with a number of croſs-bow men, to join the 
French navy. Theſe being arrived before 
Harfleur, the conſtable ordered his troops to 
aſſemble privately from the different quarters 
in-which they had been diſperſed, and putting 
himſelf at the head of a large army, inveſted 


the place by land, while the viſcount de Nar- 
bonne, blocked it up by ſea, in ſuch a man- 


's de- 


1 


of ; 
M. D. 141 6. 


x 


e. 
England no ſooner received 
intelligence of theſe proceedings, than he af. 


ſembled a powerful fleet; while the earl of 
Dorſet, 
a defence, that though the ſiege began 


rnor of Harfleur, made ſo gallant 
about 


the middle of June, the conftable had made 
very little progreſs at the end of July. 


Henry conferred the command of the fleet 
he had raiſed on his brother the duke of Bed. 


ford, who failed about the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt, with a fleet of one hundred ſhips, hay- 


ing on board twenty thouſand land forces, un- 


der the conduct of the earls of Oxford, 
Huntingdon, Warwick, Arundel, Saliſbury, 
and Devonſhire. The duke directed his 
courſe to the mouth of the Seine, where the 
French and Genoeſe fleet lay ready to re- 
ceive him, and here an obſtinate engagement 
„ rs 26a eee 

Though the enemy had very great advan- 
tages, as their gallies drew leſs water than the 


Engliſh ſhips, and their Genoeſe allies were 


remarkably expert at naval engagements, 
when they came to cloſe quarters, the Engliſh 
boarded them with great intrepidity, and 
fought with ſuch: fury, that the enemy were 
entirely defeated. Seven of their largeſt ſhips 
were ſunk in the engagement, four taken, and 
ſeveraldriven by the victors on the coaſt, where 
they all periſhed. The duke of Bedford, 


having thus cleared the mouth of the Seine, 


entered Harfleur in triumph, and the confia- 
ble d' Armagnac, raiſing the ſiege, retired 
with precipitation. Soon after this tranſaction, 
the duke of Burgundy, irritated by the be- 
haviour of the conſtable, applied for protec- 
tion to the court of England. 

The dauphin had endeavoured to reſtore 


the duke to his former power in the French 


councils, but the attempt coſt him his life, 
being poiſoned ſome days after at Com 5 
He was ſucceeded in the title of dauphin, by 
his younger brother, Charles count of For- 
thieu, bed | 1 

The preſent dauphin eſpouſed the intereſ 


of the duke d' Armagnac, conſtable, who was 


thereby more confirmed in his high office. 
This tranſaction, added to the inhuman treat- 
ment the Burgundian party met with from 
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the conſtable, entirelrf temoved the doke's 
{ctuples, who now pubſichj concluded a truce 
with the king of England, for all his domi- 


72 A, D. 141 23 
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ener is 
"xemoved the duke's 


nions, comprehending even thoſe he poſſeſſed 


in France; and by his ambaſſador at the Eng- 
liſte court, agreed to an interview with Henry, 


at Calais, where he promifed to do him ho- 
mage, as lawful. king of France, and his 
liege ſovereignn. "4 OT ON gn” FL. 

When the parliament aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſter, the chancellor repreſented to them, 
that the king's moſt ſincere endeavours to ef- 
fect a perfect accommodation with the crown 
of France, had been fruſtrated by the arro- 
cance of an imperious enemy, and that the 
haſt appeal muſt be to the word; and con- 


cluded his ſpeech with acquainting them, that | 


the king requeſted their advice andaſliftance, 


on which he could always rely. The parlia- | 


ment, animated by this ſpeech, and the treaty 
Henry had concluded with the emperor, 


tenths on the cle*gy, But as this fubſidy could 


not produce ready money for preſent ſervice, j| 
they voted indemnifications to all perſons, 
who ſhould accommodate the king, for his || a ref | 
| walls being undermined, a breach was ef- 
fected in. two different places, and the city 


preſſing occaſions, before the ſupplies could 
be raiſed. FS Ang 7 ff" Fad 33.7: . 


now difiracted with civil commotions, ariſing 
from the animoſiry that fubfiſted between the 
parties of the dukes of Burgundy and Ar- 
magnac, Henry embraced this ſeaſon, as the 


- 


ligns he had projected. | 


moſt opportune for executing the great de- 


He ordered his navy to be equipped, and 


his army to rendezvous at Southampton, by 
the fourteenth of February. Accordingly, 


they aſſembled to the number of about eight 
and twenty thouſand. men, the flower of the 
„ well accoutered, and com 
manded by officers of birth, experience, and 


Engliſh ſoldiety 


diſtinction. | 
Before he embarked, he ſent the earl of 


Huntingdon, with a ſquadron, to ſcour the 
channel, where he felt in with nine large 


Geroeſe ſhips, in the French ſervice, which 
he engaged and defeated, after having ſunk 


21 


As the French nation was 


[ 


three, and taken the fame number, on board 
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ral of France, with half a year's pay for the 
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Having thus abviated all danger that could 
ariſe from the naval force of the enemy, 
Henry paffed over into Normandy at the head 
of twenty-five thouſand men. Upon his 
lariding, he created eight and forty Knights, 
and gave orders for all his ſhips and tranſports, 
which were not wanting for conveying. the 
cannon and warlike ſtores, to return to Eng- 
land, and ſent out parties to reconnoitre the 
e eee OT. 
His firſt military tranſaction after his arri: 


val, was the ſiege of the caſtle of Tongue, a 


fortreſs of great ſtrength; and defended by a 


: 


| other places of note. 
In the laſt town, he was viſited by 


French officer of great bravery, called d An- 
terre: But the aflaule was given with ſuch 
ary, that the beſieged thought proper to 

capitulate for their lives and effects. The ſur- 


| render of this fortreſs, was followed by that 
granted him two whole tenths,” and two fif- of Dambieres, When it was determined in a 
reenths, to be levied on the laity, and two || cc 0 | | 
| Caen, the capital of Lower Normandy. Ac- 


council of war, fo undertake the ſiege of 


cordingly, the whole army marched, and the 


place was ſoon inveſted. The garriſon made 


a reſolute defence for ſome time, till the 


| taken by ſtorm, (6 1 

This conqueſt was followed by an act that 
reflects eternal diſgrace on the memory of 
Henry V. for, not ſatisfied with the reduction 


of the place, from an ignoble principle of 


reſentment, he put ſeveral of the inhab'tants 
to death, who had ſignalized their valour, in 
defence of their liberty and property. Hav- 
ing ſecured the place with an Engliſh garriſon, 
commanded by Sir Gilbert Umfreville, and. 
Sir John Popham, Henry'detached the duke 
of Clarence, with a body of forces, into 
Upper Normandy, where he was very ſucceſs -, 
fu Þ while tlie King himſelf reduced Bayeux, 
Courcy, Argentan, Alengon, and ſeveral 


* 


by the, 
duke of Bretagne, who congluded a true. 
with kim for one year, in behaif of his own, 
| territories . and another for the fame term, 


in the name of the queen of Sicily, for An-, 
| 5K 5 jou 


* 


| jov' and La Maine, as tutoreſs to her fon 


ewis. 
A. D. 1418. While the king was wie. | 
cuting his conqueſts on the continent, the na- 


tion was greatly diſturbed by civil commo- 


tions. A number of perſons, preſuming on 


former ſervices done to the king, exerted 


their utmoſt power and influence, in renewing 
the perſecution of the Lollards ; but they 
ſeem to have been actuated in this part of their 
conduct, by political, rather than religious 
motives. 

Having ſacrificed their intereſt to their zeal, 
and ae. greatly reduced their perſonal 
Property. ; they began to regret the loſſes they 

ad fuſtained, to repair which, they obtained 
an act of parliament, well adapted to their 
unjuſt purpoſes, by rendering hereſy liable to 
the ſame penalties as treaſon. 

During theſe tranſactions, Iſabellaof F rance, 
N eſpouſed the intereſt of the duke of 

urgundy, who now aſſumed the title of re- 
gent, pretending that the king 
a priſoner by the dauphin, an 
d' Armagnac. 
French court to have recourſe again to nego- 
tiation, and deſire that conferences might be 
opened, for putting an end to the calamities 
of war. 

In confequence of this application, the 
king of England deputed the earl of War. 
wick, and ſome other noblemen, to treat with 
the French plenipotentiaries, at Bernonville, 
in Normandy. But theſe conferences pro- 
duced no effect. Henry, having received a 
conſiderable reinforcement from England, 
undertook the ſiege of Rouen, which was de- 

tended by a ſtrong and reſolute garriſon. 
After he had proſecuted the 7 iege of this 


was detained 
and the count 


place for ſome time, the cardinal d*Urſins re- 


paired to his camp, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to moderate his terms, and agree 
to an equitable peace; 
plainly. evinced his determination of availin 
-Jamfelf af the preſent ſituation of public al. 
fairs, Do you not ſee,” ſaid bs, that 
„God has brought me hither, as it were by || 
« the hand? The throne of France may be 
„ ſaid to be vacant; I have a good title to 


. that crown; che whole kingdom is involved || 


\ 


This circumſtance induced the |} 


bur the king's reply, 
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« in the utmoſt Sardar ud confaſion-z. few 


40 are wine and ſtill fewer are able to re. 
: 


„ fiſt me. Can I have a more conyincing 
; prod: of the interpoſition of heaven in my 
« favour; and that the ſupreme ruler of all 
“ things has decreed, that I ſhould aſcend 
* the throne of France ?”. 

This reſolute and dangerous diſpoſition jon of 
the king of England, at length convinced the 
French of the af extinguiſhing their 


civil broils, and uniting in the common de- 


oo. 


fence of their country. Accordingly, after 
warm debates and various opinions, it was re- 
ſolved, that the dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy ſhould — 4 the kingdom con- 

of the 1 = 


junctly, during the continuance 


This pacific determination, bameter was : 


rendered'abortive by the intrigues of the con- 


ſtable, whoſe. ambition could not brook the 
very thought of the duke's being at ebe hai | 


of the adminiſtration. . 


The zeal which the count e ex- $ 


erted to prevent this civil accommodation, 
incurred the reſentment of the whole nation, 
and particularly of the Pariſians, who had 
always favoured the cauſe of Burgundy: 

Thus incenfed 


conſtable, they determined on revenge; and 


at length, found means to introduce by night, 


Liſle Adam, vernor of Pontoiſe, one of 
the duke's EIN 


tered the;Ety at the head of eight hundred 


horſe; and the Pariſians immediately taking 
up. arms, made a terrible maſſacre among 
Tanne oy: 


thoſe of the Armagnac faction. 
de Chatel, the governor of the Baſtile, 


* 4 mpraticable to quell this. iow, 


| haſted to the Louvre, and ſeizing the dauphin- 
in his ſhirt, conveyed. bim to his fortreſs, 
from whence the next day he retired. to Me- 
lun, diffident of his ſecurity in the Baſtile, 


from the rage of the populace, who ſeized 


the king's perſon, and committed the- conſta- 
ble to priſon. 

Thoſe who had been 33 at W for 
their attachment to the duke of Burgundy, 
no ſooner heard of this tranſaction, than they 


returned from all quarters, and inflamed the 


eo le with. redoubled rage gainſt their ad- 


againſt the meaſures of the | 


tizans, who en- 
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verſaries.· The maſſacre was renewed on the || cy, and 
| 


ewelfth of June, when the conſtable was 
brought from priſon, and murdered. in the 
ſtreet, through Which his lady was dragged 
with the utmoſt indignity, and his creatures, 
amounting to two thouſand, fell Victims to 
the ſame frantic ragmee. 
Having thus removed all oppoſition, the 
queen and duke of Burgundy. made a trium- 
phal entry into Paris, and iſſued whatever e- 
dicts they thought conducive to their own in. 
tereſt ; while the dauphin, who aſſumed the 


WT title of regent, threatened all thoſe who ſhould | 


obey the duke; ſo that the partizans of each 
faction were treated as rebels by the other; 
and even a neutrality was accounted .cri- 
mina. Ee en 
The king of England did not fail to avail 
himſelf of the ſpirit of diſcord, with which 
the court of France was now diſtracted. As 
nothing remained to complete the conqueſt of 
Normandy, but the reduction of Rouen, 
Henry determined to accompliſh that point. 


ſolute defence; the fury of the aſſailants com- 
pelled them at length to ſollicit terms of ca- 


pitulation. 


Theſe deputies upbraided the Engliſh with 


they might have diſtinguiſhed their valour, in 
taking the city by aſſault; and Henry, in- 
cenſed at this reproach, would not deign to 
rack them any other terms, than thoſe of 


cited the reſentment and deſpair of the beſieg- 
ed, who collecting freſh courage, reſolved to 


on its falling, they might all ruſh out in a 
body, and either force their way through the 
beliegers, or fall at once upon the ſword 
of the enemy. V 
This deſperate refolation abated the reſent- 
ment of Henry, and induced him to offer terms 


agreement, the city and caſtle of Rouen were 


1 Ae before the nineteenth of January; 
e inhabitents were to ſubmit to his mer- 


| „ „0 
* 


Though the garriſon made a bold and re- 
W cruelty, in reducing them by famine, when 


ſurrendering priſoners at diſcretion. ' This in- 
flexible and imperious behaviour, at once ex- 


undermine a large part of the wall, fo that 


which, though ſevere, were accepted. By this 


to be delivered up to the king of England, if || 


| 


1? 


| 
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y three hundred thouſand golden 
crowns by way of ranſom; and all the ſol- 
diers. of the garriſon to ſwear, not to bear 
arms againſt the king of England before the 
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But Henry tarniſhed this, as he had done 


i 
- 


other victories, hy an act of cruelty; for 


6 he not only oratified a. baſe reſentment- by ſuf- 
| fering the garriſon to be {tripped and plun- ; 


dered, but ordering Allan Blanchard to be 
ut to death for his activity and valour in de- 


fending himſelf and his fellow citizens. 
Thus Henry recovered the dominions of 


Normandy, two hundred and fifty years after 
they had been wreſted from king John, by 
Philip Auguſtus, and accordingly aſſumed 


the ducal robe, as ſovereign of that province. 


He eſtabliſned an exchequer, mint, and 
chamber of finances at Rouen, he aboliſned 
the gabelle on ſalt and other unpopular taxes, 


and endeavoured to conciliate the eſteem of 


the citizens, by the reſtitution of their ancient 
privileges. 11 7 Nec ew; 


Determined to proſecute his conqueſts, hge 


detached a party of ſoldiers into Picardy, under 


command of the duke of Exeter, who ſoon 


— — — 2 — 2 


duke of Burgundy to attem 
with the dauphin, that the force of the king- 
dom might be united againſt the common 


—— — —-—-— — Kͤ—F— 


| 
| 
| 


made himſelf maſter of Dieppe and Montreuil; 
while he himſelf received the ſubmiſſion of all 
the country as far as Ponthoiſe, Beauvais, and 
Aberville. This rapid progreſs induced the 
a reconciliation 


enemy. But this could not be effected with- 
out much difficulty; for ſuch was the hatred 


of young Charles towards the duke, that he 


choſe rather to riſque the loſs of his inheri- 
tance, than ſacrifice his private animoſity to- 
the advantage of his country,” 
As an accommodation could not be 
brought about between the French parties, 
conferences were opened with the Engliſh at 
Louvieres, where a truce was concluced till 


Eaſter, after which the duke of Burgundy, 
incenſed at the diſdain with which the dauphur 


treated his offer of friendſhip, determined to- 


conclude a peace with the king of England. 
Accordingly, he informed Henry, that Charles 
was ſincerely deſirous of an accommodation. 
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long depending. Henry immediately embrac- But ng not to be wrout ht upon py 
ed the Pro poſal, and even gramted a "truce | 97 cies Men Anck He gave the duke to Un- 5 
for three months, that they might have leifure || derſtand, that be would never lay dou: i 13 
to ſettle the time, pines, and manner of the | | arms, iff he had borh the king 
interview. 95450 in his omg power, This was a ert de 5 
Such 2 proceeding could not bur en mb chratioi to'the haughty” Burgundy, who. ne: 
French nation in general, as it was reaſonable vertheleſs bridltd 1 s, indigfation, and mo⸗ 
to apprehend, that no peace could be made || deftly replied, that hie hoped Henry would. in 
at ſuch a juncture, but what muſt be highly | proceſs” of time be weary of the war, Ac- 
dettimental to their kingdom. Many noble- cordingly, overtures wete privately conyeyed 
men, therefore, attempted to effect a recon- || to the'dauphin, who, to prevent a gap 
cihation, or at leaſt a ſuſpenſion of animoſity ¶ able Peas confented to c6aliti ion, and 
between the dauphin and the duke of Bur- || treaty was ſigned, between young Charles, 1 
gundy; the former of whom would have con- the duke 0 Burgundy, in which they pro- 
ſented to a ceſſation of hoſtilities for three || miſed to maintain a cordial affection for each 
pycars; but the duke inſiſted on it's being li- other; and unite their forces in oppoſing the 
mired to two months, during which he pro- progreſs of the common enemy. Having 
poſed to conclude an aceommedation with || thus far ſpeceededin his negotiation, the duke 
Henry, ſhould the dauphin continue averſe to added freſh artieles 1 in the conferences at Meu- 
a coalition. tant, which” defeated his Whole deſign, and 
But. as all the efforts of the French nobiliey | each fide re commenced hoſtilities 
to produce a reconciliation proved ineffectual, Still aſpiring at the crown of France, Hen. 
the king of France and England agreed to ry detached, the duke of Clarence, 90 the 
meet under a magnificent tent, pitehed in the ¶ earl of Huntingdon, with a body of troops, 
neighbourhood of Meulant ; but as the indi to furprize Ponthoiſe, and the enterprize was 
poſition of Charles prevented him from at- Ser c with alt the de ſiręd fucceſs. 
_ rending in perſon, it was ſtipulated that the || L'Ifle d' Adam, governor of the place, being 
queen, and the duke of Bran ſhould |} furprized, found great difficulty in making 
appear as his proxies; and that commiſſioners || his eſcape, with a ſmall part of tlie garriſon; 
ſhould be appointed on both ſides, to-diſcuſs || the reft being either taken priſoners, or Cut 19 
the articles by: themſelves, that no diſpute || pieces. This acquiſition furthered. the deſigns 
might happen between the principals, of Henry, as it opened his way to the 17 
Henry's brothers, the dukes of Clarence of Paris, from which it was diftant only 
and Glouceſter, were appointed his plenipo- few leagues ; ; contained a great quantity be 
rent:aries, with whom he repaired to Mante, || warlike ſtores ; and enriched him with plun- 
that he: might be near the place of confer- | der, and a large ſum of money, wh ch was 
rence ; while the court of France removed at that time a very ſeaſonable ſupply: 
to Ponthoiſe for the ſame reaſon; From theſe Lhe king of England, however, notwith- 
two places, the French and Engliſh courts || ſanding bis repeated conqueſts, found that 
came every day to the congreſs - and at the || his Ee: -/(L aim at the court of France, 
firſt interview, the queen of France was ac- was attended with great danger and difficulty, 
companied by her daughter- Catherine, with || as the whole ſtrength of the nation, was an 
_ whoſe perſonal charms the Engliſh monarch | | che point of ahiting againſt his intereſt. The 
was captivated. people of England were weary of à wol 1 
The ſubtle queen perceived the conqueſt which had exhauſted theit treaſury, 0 — 
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depopulated their nation. The dauphin had accomplices. The ſtate of affairs was totally 
attached to his intereſt, the kings of Caſtile changed by this event; the Pariſiana were ex- 


and Arragon, whoſe united forces had al- 


ready entered Bearn, and ravaged the coun- 
try to the gates of Bayonne, which he threat- 


ened to inveſt, and a large Caſtilian fleet. had 


received orders to fail to Scotland, and tran- 
ſport trom thence a body of troops aſſembled 
for the ſervice of the dauphin. | 


aſperated at the murder of their favourite; 
and his ſon Philip was ſo tranſported with the 
deſire of revenge, that he reſolved to ſacrifice 
the welfare of his countty to that paſſion. 

The queen, ſtill retaining her unnatural 


hatred againſt her ſon, increaſed the public 


As the Flemings were ſoldiers of fortune, 


Henry had great cauſe to ſuſpect their attach - 
ment, eſpecially as the intereſt of Burgundy, 
might furniſh him with the power of gratify- 
ing their avaricious views. However theſe 
conſiderations might work on his mind, he 
maintained his pretenſions without any appa- 
rent marks of doubt or deſpon 
even affected to declare, that he would not 


fore done at Meulant. In the mean time, he 
undertook the ſiege of Giſors, and carried on 
the aſſault with ſuch vigour, that notwith- 


odium under which he already laboured, and 
inſpired her huſband with the ſame unfavour- 
able ſentiments of his heir and ſucceſſor, 


| Henry did not neglect the favourable oppor- 


| tunity 


| which the diſcord that prevailed in the 
court of France afforded for the promotion of 


| his intereſt. He had lately reduced Rouen, 
| Ponthoiſe, and Giſors; he even threatened 


dence ;. and 


to inveſt Paris; and by the terror of his arms, 


had cauſed the court to retire to Troye; and 
now treat on the ſame conditions,” he had be- 


ſtanding its advantageous ſituation, and nu- 


merous garriſon, it was obliged to ſurrender 
by capitulation. Henry then inveſted and 
reduced Meulant, whence he detached the 


duke of Clarence, with a body of forces, to 


the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Though the dauphin was in appearance re- 


conciled to the duke of Bur 
harboured in his mind, that hatred he had 


imbibed from his infancy. During the in- 


fluence of the duke at court, he neglected 
attendance, and ſo inveterate was his rancour, 


that he meditated a deſign againſt his life, 
but thought proper to poſtpone his bloody 
purpoſe, becauſe the duke was ſurrounded by 


a ſtrong body of forces. To execute his ac- 
curſed deſign, he advanced at the head of 


twenty thouſand men, towards Montereau- 


ſur- yonne, invited the duke to a conference 


between the town and caſtle, in order to con- 
cert meaſures for the enſuing campaign, and 


lettle ſome other affairs of importance. 


The unſuſpecting duke accepted the invi- 
tation, and though afterward's apprized on 


the road of the dauphin's deſign, rather than 
exhibit any marks of ſuſpicion, proceeded to 
the place appointed, where he was barbarouſly 


| 


gundy, he ſtill 


| 


: 


| take the oath to the ki 


amidſt all theſe ſucceſſes, had the ſatis faction 


to find, that his enemies, inſtead of uniting 
| their joint efforts in oppoſin 


his progreſs, 
were ready to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to em- 
ploy him as the inſtrument of wreaking their 
vengeance on each other.. Tore 

A treaty was forthwith concluded at Arras, 
between Henry and the young duke of Bur- 
Rar upon the following terms; That 
Henry ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine, 
without a dower; that he ſhould not inter- 
rupt king Charles in the enjoyment of his 
crown, nor intermeddle with his revenues, 
during the natural life of that monarch; that 
after the death of Charles, the crown of 


France ſhould devolve on Henry and his heirs 


for ever; that on account of the diſorder of 


king Charles, which rendered him incapable 


of managing the reins of government, the 


king of England ſhould aſſume the adminiſ- 


tration in quality of regent, even during the 
life of his father · in- law; that the princes. 
nobles, communities, and burghers, ſhould 
ng of England, as re- 
gent, promiſing to acknowledge him for their 
ſovereign, on the death of Charles; that the 
king of France ſhauld deliver to the king of 
England, the letters patent under the great 


ſeal, as a confirmation and ſecurity, for the 


punctual obſervance of the articles; that let- 
ters of the ſame nature ſhould be ſigned by 


murdered by Tannegury de Chatel, and his 


the queen, the duke of Burgundy, and the 
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peers of the realm, in 'explicit - rex, free 
from all equivocation ; and the king of 

land promiſed on his Pe to | Hr levers of 
the ſameamport:. 

Theſe articles being fully 
treaty was ſigned and ratified, with ** uſual 
formalites, t 
gundy, acting as proxies for king Charles. 
Then a 


till the firſt of May in the following year; 
and theſe preliminaries being rated, a parti- 
cular treaty of league was ſigned by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Henry, and the duke of Bur- 


daughters; that the king and duke ſhould be 
united in the bonds of natural affectien; and 


that they ſhould unite their endeavours for | 
puniſhing the dauphin, and the other acer of | 
that if 


derers of the late duke of Burgundy; 
the ſaid dauphin, or any other of the uaftins, | 
ſhould be taken by Henry, he or they ſhould 


duke of Burgundy; that the king of Engl 


lands they ſhould do homage to the crown; 


and that they ſhould receive à charter for thoſe | 


lands under the great ſeal, to be confirmed by 
Henry, as ſoon as he ſhould be in poſſeſſion | 
of the regency; that, if for the future, any 
perſon, under pretence of a marriage with one 
of the daughters of France, ſhould pretend 


to ſuch an aſſignment of lands, the duke 
with all his power, in 


ſhould aſſiſt the ki 


oppoſing his pretenſions. 


A. D. 1420. Immediately after this trinf. ö 


action, Henry married the princeſs Catherine; 
conducted his father-in-law to Paris, of Which 


he took immediate poſſeſſion, and aſſiſted the 


duke of Burgundy in obtaining a ſentence 
againſt the murderers of his father. 


He then turned his arms againſt the parti- 


zans of the dauphin, who was no ſooner in- 
formed of the late treaty, than he aſſumed 
the ſtile and authority of regent, and appealed 


| general truce was pablifhed, to be in 
force from the twenty. fourth of December, | 


4 A. D. 1420. HISTORY. of. E NG AND.. ate Dc 1421, 
| ts God and tis Frord for the fu 


one of the aſſaſſins, the 
gundy, on condition that one of the king's 
brothers ſhould marry one of the old duke's | 


{| vented"his, execution, though 
thitted to cloſe cuſtody 


ey 
after u feint 
adj jaſted, the | f | 
| was attended with 
queen, and the duke of Bur- 


pport and de. 
ace Which 
ſubmitted 
oppoſition; With the fame eaſe he 
fobdued Montereau; but the ſiege of Malun, 
difficulty; Barbazan, 
the governor, defending the place with the - 
moſt invincible dbſtinucy, till o ed wr, 
famine to ſurrender. Henry promiſed to 

the lives of all the garriſon, except f 


The firſt 
reduced was Sens, whi 


Fence of his title. 


had been concerned in the murder of 3 


late duke of Burgundy ; and as the governor 
himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been 
preſent duke infiſted 
on his immediate puniſhment ; but Henry, 
who admired him for his brave and gallant 
defence, interceded in his favour, and pre- 
he was com- 
in the Chateau-Gal- 
hard, where he remained a Priforief p. 
of twenty years. 

Aſter thele ſucceſſes, Henry and his father-. 


| in-law, mide a public entrance into Paris 
not be releaſed without the "conſent of the 
and 
ſhould allot to the duke and his dutcheſs, 
daughter of king Charles, lands to the amount | 
of twenty thouſand livres a year, as near as 

flible to the territories of France, for which | 


with great ſplendor ; but the feeds of en 
were now ſown between the Enghfh monarc 

and the duke of Burgundy, the latter of 
whom, took great umbrage at the former's 
engrofling the whole direction of affairs, and 
leaving him a meer cypher in che adminiſtra · 


tion. 

Henry had taken poſſeſſion of che Baſtite, | 
after having expelled the duke's garriſon, and 
behaved in general with fuch haughtineſs, as 
incurred the diſguſt, not only of the duke of 
Burgundy, but the French peers and officers 


in general. 


- 
_— 


year, at court in deep morning, and demanded 


at the marble table, and paying no regard to 
condemned to perpet 


ſword from the ſentence, as well as all pro- 


judice, in the name of his father. 


A. D. The duke of Burgundy 


1421. 


determined to revenge the aſſaſſination of his 


father, appeared, in the of this 


inning 


Juſtice on the murderers. The dauphin with 
his accomplices, being ſummoned to appear 


the citation, were convicted, attainted, and 
ual exile ; ; and he, on 
the other hand, appealed to God and his own 


ceedings that might be carried on to his pre- 


| Norwith- 


4 b. A. Na 


otwithRtatiding the intereſt eee 
G Gs remote provinces ſtill ad- 


hered to the dauphin; and even many places 
in the neigkbeurheed of Paris; fo chat 
Henry had an arduous taſk, to perform before 
the” wat could Be BHhcd, Specially 4s his 
troops were extremely ee 0 the 


offets being now- alrmoft extant 
to make a Voyage be 
roctite a 1 185 "bo Y. 
Having, therefore, placed Engliſn red 
in the fortreſſes he had reduced, and Com. 
mitted the government of Paris to his uncle 
the duke of Exeter, and the command of the 
army to the duke of Clarence, he-embarked 
_ thc latter end of January, with hie oung 
_—_ queen, who was crowried in Lent, -at Weſt⸗ 
_ miſter, with great magnificence.. art 
Before the meeting parliament, he re- 
ceived advice of a diſaſter on the continent, 
which abridged the term of his tefidence I 
England. duke of Clarrnce had tharch- 


N Henty's Cc 
ed, he was obliged 
lattd, in order to 
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| was more tha ſafficient — — 
this Joſs: Henry entered Paris: amidſt the 
outs and acclamations of che citizens, Wh 
now ſremed to be heartily redonoiſed to his 


French nation. +1 


age or 


2 , 


ed at the head of ten "thouſand men, into 
Anjou, in order to reduce that Vince, | 
which adhered to the inteteſt of the dau phin; | * 
and on receiving advice, that ſeven o 

Scots, commanded by *by the earl of Buchan, 
were encaniped at ugk, in 10 raggling a 
manner, that the „n ut eafily be cut of, 
before the rear could come to their aſſiſtance; 

| he reſolved to Attack” them immediately, and 
| putting himſelf at the head of his cavalry, be- 


gan his march, having ordered the earl of 
Saliſbury to follow him with the reſt 'of the 
forces. 
_ When he came up with the Scots, 'a Gepe 
nate engagement enſued, in which the Engliſſi 
verre defeated; the duke himſelf was ſlain by 
Sit Allen Swinton, a Scottiſh knight, Who 
commanded a company of men at arms, and 
the earls of Somerſet, Dorſet, and Hunting- 
don, wete taken priſoners. This was the firſt 
action that turned the ſcale in favour of the 
dauphin, who, in order to attach the Scots 
more fumly to his intereſt, and reward 
I bravery and conduct of the earl of 
uchan, created that nobleman conſtable of 


Tance, 


But the arrival e of England 


4 


r = 
* 1 * * * wy 4 


and incorrupt fidelity 


perous fituation: 


the Scots in his cuſtody 


government; and he immediately Jed: his ar- 


my to ORartres, which anten dete inveſt- 8 
N Ne Aaiphin ?- 30 fit 
That prince — vbpruciivac;: the 
Eniglith monrch, WhO ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of Dreux, and then imveſted Meaux at 
the de ſire of the Pariſians, who were greatly 
harraſſed by the garriſon uf that place. This 
enterpriae employed the Engliſh arrns, eight 
quceeſſive —— the baſtard of Vaurus, 
governor of Meaux, made a moſt reſolute de- 
fence, but Was at length netient: — 
render at-Adifſcretiof; * 719557 7, 
. D. 1422. The governor was did 
able For' his cruelty, asfor nis courage. being 
accuſtomed to hang, wirhout diſtinction of 
quality, all che iſh and Burgun- 
ans, that fel-mtoihis — Henry, there- 
fore; as à retaliation of his barbarity, cauſed 
him to be hanged:on the ſame tree, which he 
had made the inſtrument of © a ns EX. 
*ccutions. - IG 25] Ju 
The reduction of Aae pelt 4 
pave a fatal blow to the affairs of the dau- 
phin, who was ſoon after ſtripped of alli the 
Other towns he held in the neighbourhood 
-of Paris, driven beyond the Loire, 3 
into #the- ſouth, by the united arms of the 
Engliſh and Burgundians, and threatened, e 
with total deſtruction. ee 
Notwithſtanding the dme b . 
of his officers and ſol- 
diers, he found himſelf incapable of coping. 


with the enemy in the open field, and there- wo 


fore determined to act onthe Aenne and 
induſtriouſly evade a general engagement. 
Henry's affairs were now in a moſt proſ- 
by his mild and.gentle-go- 
vernment he had ſecured the internal 'tran- 
quillity of England: -by keeping the king of 
he prevented that 
people from making incurſions into che nor- 

thern counties: by his undaunted valour, 


and a concurrence of favourable circumſtan- 
ces, he had ſubjected in a ſnort ſpace of time, 
the yu part of the extenſive kingdom of 


France; 
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10 HISTORY of: 


France; and te conſummate his felicity, and || long 


perpetuate his glory, his queen was delivered | 
of a fon at Windſor,” who was baptized by | 
the name of Henry, and lived to ſucceed his 
father in the throne of England. 

But when Henry had almoſt attained the 
ſummit of human grandeur, his courſe was 
ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature, and all | 


his mighty projects vaniſhed into air. He was | 


ſeized with a violent flux, which ſoon reduced 
him to ſuch a low condition, that all hopes 
of his recovery were entirely loſt. en 
When he found his end approaching, he 
ſent for the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, 
the earl of Warwick, and all the Engliſh no- 
-blemen , who happened to he near him, that 
they might hear his laſt injunctions. a3. 


a 


Raiſing himſelf-in his bed, and, accoſting | 
them with a chearful countenance, he obſerv- 
ed, that his reign, though ſhort, had been 
-glorious ; that though his wars had occaſioned 
much bloodſhed, the cauſe was chiefly impu- 
table to the French, who would not agree to 
equitable terms of peace; that with reſpect 
to himſelf, he could meet death without the | 
leaſt apprehenſion, but could not but lament 
the fate of the prince his ſon, who, being an 
infant, could not finiſh the work he had ſo | 
happily begun. © 80 06 ptr. RM 
He moſt ſolemnly enjoined them to preſerve | 


Jan inviolable fidelity and attachment to the 


young prince, who was born to be their ſove- 
reign; to watch over his education, and as 
much as lay in their power, conſole the queen 
in her aMiction ; he exhorted them to culti- 
-vate the friendſhip of the duke-of Burgundy; 
to detain the priſoners who had been taken at 
- Agincourt, till his ſon ſhould be capable of 


| 


fectiy reſembled. _ 
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long they thought he could live? when one of 
them falling on his knees by the bed-ſide, 
wich tears in his eyes, declared, that without 
15 miracle, two hours would put an end to his 
„„ 2007DtR iz badfy wo: 
This alarming. information he heard with 
the greateſt ſerenity, and having confeſſed his 
fins, ordered his chaplains to recite. the 
ſeven penitential pſalms. When Sar Pro- 
nounced that paſſage, Build thou the wall; 


S344. 4 af 


| © of Jeruſalem,” he. interrupted them, aud 
declared, on the word of a dying prince, his 


His corps was conveyed to England, and 
depoſited in the abbey of Weſtminſter with 


| great ſolemnity | and magnificence; and the 


queen, to perpetuate the memory of ſuch an 
uſtrious conſort, placed Up his tomb, 
his ſtatue in ſilver as big as I e, which it per- 


Henry V. was of a moderate ſtature, juſt 
proportion, and elegant form. He excelled 
all his cotemporaries in perſonal courage, 
and military proweſs. He was hardy, pa- 
tient, laborious, and more capable of endur- 
ing the extremities of a military life than a 
moſt any ſoldier in his army. He was en- 
dued with many eminent virtues, and if ve 
give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or 
rank it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, # 
mong his virtues, they were untainted by any 
conſiderable blemiſh. Religious without ſu- 
perſtition, juſt without rigour, and affablc 
with a becoming dignity, he at once engaged 


managing the reins of government; and 
whatever accommodation they might think 
neceſſary to make with France, to preſerve to 
the crown of England, the abſolute ſovereign- 
ty of Normandy Wy | 
Finally, he expreſſed a deſire that the duke 
-of Bedford might aſſume the adminiſtration 
of France, and that the duke of Glouceſter 
might act as regent of England, during the 
-prince's minority. Having thus delivered his 
requeſt concerning the management of public 


the affections, and commanded the eſteem of 
all around him. eee 
Not more tenacious of the prerogatives o 


his crown, than tender of the privileges 9 


the people, he lived with his parliament in 
the moſt perfect harmony; never demande 
a ſupply which they did not readily grant, not 
ever refuſed a petition, which they thought 


wroper to. prefer. - 61 1 | 
But the chief luſtre of Henry's character 


affairs, he enquired of his phyſicians, how 
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depends upon his warlike atchievements i S 
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proſecution of the French war, they carefully 
avoided every diſpute that might divert their 
| © | Poictou, and beſides - theſe . provinces, he 
conſidered Provence, Maine, and Anjou, as 
countries on whoſe fidelity he could de | 
On the other hand, Henry's intereſt prevailed 
in Normandy and Guienne, Champagne, Brie, 
the Ille of France, and city of Paris, beſides 
| the two Burgundies, Flanders, and Artois, 
| | | which belonged 
the ſame obligations to the dauphin, not- 
withſtanding the treaty of Troye, which | 
was meerly the effect of violence and com- 
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valour was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, | 


no difficulty oppoſe ; he ſeems to have been 
pleſſed with a ſelf taught genius, that blazed 


at once charm 


2 
1 


403 


or experience, and enabled him to accompliſh 


theſe great eee er enterprizes, which 
aſtoniſh the reader. 105 
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HE death 3 V. was no ſooner 
| | known, than the Engliſh parliament 


aſſembled, and without paying any 


regard to the verbal deſtination” of the late | | 
| Accordingly, immediately on the demiſe. of 
Charles, he proclaimed Henry king of France, 
and aſſumed the title of regent, purſuant to 


king, appointing the duke of Glouceſter re- 
gent of the kingdom, veſted that truſt in 
his elder brpther, John duke of Bedford, 
though the other was permitted to act in his 
abſen cee. Ee OHge 040 028 


princes within proper bounds, they nominated 
a council, without whoſe advice and 'approba- 
tion, no ſtep of importance could be taken. 
The perſon and education of the infant prince, 


were committed to the care of Thomas | 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and his brother | 
Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, the King's | 

*þ llecuting means for the ſtrengthening of his 
| Own 


great uncle. | 

The dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter, be- 
ing noblemen ſincerely attached to the intereſt 
of their country, they readily agreed to any 
meaſure that ſeemed to ſecure the tranquillity | 
of the public ; and as they were bent on the 


attention from this important object. 


Charles VI. of France, ſurvived his ſon- | 


in-law but fifty days, and his death produced 
a total revolution in the affairs of the king- 
dom. Many French noblemen, who thought 
it incumbent on them implicitly to obey the 
king, regardleſs of the tendency of his com- 
mands, now conſidered themſelyes as under 


pulſion. | 
5 


not to 


phine, Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part of 
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The duke of Bedford was too ſagacious, 


nobility, and to foreſee the conſequences that 
muſt naturally ariſe from ſuch a diſpoſition. 


the will of his late brother. He then aſſem- 


1 I | bled all the French nobility, who adhered to 
In order to confine the power of both theſe 


the Engliſh intereſt, and they took the oath 
of allegiance to young Henry, which was al- 


ſo exacted of all the towns under the domi- 


nion of the Engliſh. © | 


While the duke of Bedford was taking 


theſe prudent meaſures, in order to ſupport 


the intereſt of his young nephew; the dau- 


phin was no leſs active in concerting and ex- 


arty. On the death of his father he 


cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of 


France, and repaired" to Poitiers, where he 


was conſecrated in the beginning of Novem- 
poſſeſſed all Languedoc, Dau- 


Saintongue, the towns of Rochelle, and 


who was his vaſſal and allxr. 
Such being the ſtate af things on the con- 


tinent, it is evident that the war might have 


FS | | 

„ -- -. > c-oncept 
] > * , 
| 8 | 4 


eive theſe ſentiments of the French 


Me 
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except Bretagne, which obſerved a ſtrict neu- ¶ hic after a faint teſiſtance, ſurrendered on 
crality; though the ſoene of action was chiefly || eapitulstiannn tt. 
confined; to Picardy, Oba La Brie, Buſſi, in the province of Guiſe, was alſo 
and the Iſle of France; becauſe the Engliſh reduced hy the count de Ligny, general of 


were deſirous of expelling the dauphin's garri- the Burgundians, while Jaque de Harcourt, 
ſons from theſe provinces, before they would and La Hire, ſubdued La Rue, in Picardy, 
Was the intereſt of Charles, to exert his utmoſt || Chartes, © © | | 
efforts in theſe countries, that his enemies The duke of Bedford; agreeably to the 
might be prevented from penetratihf into the pan which his brother Henry had formed, 
more ſouthern provinces. 55 determined to make himſelf maſter of all the 
John V. duke of Bretagne, ſtil remained || places poſſeſſed by Charles, on this fide the 
neuter, as did his brother Arthur, count f| Loire and while he e the means 
de Richemont, though both were inclined to of accompliſhing his deſign, one of the 
the Engliſh intereſt, The duke af Burgun - French offiters took. Meulan by ſurꝑriae. 
dy determined to adhere punctually to the ar- A. H. 1. As this town was: ſituated in 
ticles of his alliance, on account of his im- || the neighbourhood of Paris, and the reduction 
placable hatred againſt Charles, who had of it under his eye was an inſult offered to 
been the principal inſtrument of his father's his arms; he refolved to open the campaign 
murder. 1 with the ſiege of it, which he accordingly 
_ Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king of Si-: formed in the beginning of February. Charles 
cily, was ſtrongly attached to the intereſt of || ordered the count dq Aumale, and general 
Charles, who had married his ſiſter. The || Stuart, who headed. the Scotch auxiliaries, to 
count de Foix, and his brothers, declared || march to its relief; but theſe officers, inſtead 
for the Engliſh, though they afterwards || of complring with their order, wheeled of 
| to an cr 
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advanced to attempt any enterprize of im- 2 
portance, except the ſiege of St. Valery, |] to conduct the blockade of that 2 _ 6” 


'l changed their party, The houſes of Armag- || quarter, without having under- 
4 nac, and Albert, had at firſt eſpouſed the || taken any thing in favour of Meulan, which | 

1 cauſe of Henry, but now they engaged in Graville was. obliged. to ſurrender on cap 
1 the intereſt of Charles. The duke of Or- || tulation © c ee 
Fo | leans, and his brother, the count de Engou- | Having recovered this place, the regent 
1 leſme, were both priſoners in England, but || ſet out for Amiens, where he had a con- 
138 Charles was aſſiſted by their friends and ad- ference with the dukes of Burgundy and Bre- 
vi herents. John, duke of Alengon, and his || tagne, and the latter, with his brother the 
. brother Peter, who was eſteemed one of the count de Richemont, ſigned a league and con- 
10617715108 moſt accompliſhed generals of the age, en- | federacy againſt Charles; and this alliance was 
BER 0 14 gaged in the ſame party. John, duke of || confirmed by a marriage between Bedford, 
| N 60 = being priſoner in England, could | and Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, 
N have no perſonal concern in this quarrel, While the count de Richemont eſpouſed an 
IG 6 but his eldeſt ſon, the count of Clermont, || elder ſiſter of the ſame prince, who. was Wi 
Yi 01290 lf! was ſtrongly attached to Charles, for whoſe || dow of the dauphin Lewis. The duke of 
1 1 ſervice he kept all the places belonging to the || Bedford conſummated his marriage at T roye, 
| þ e duke his father. Charles de Artois, count of || and in his way to Paris with his young con- 
| | e Eu, and Lewis, count of Vendome, were || ſort, reduced the town of Pont - ſu Seine by 
6 | / j it {till detained priſoners in England, fince the ¶ aſſauu t. = 
11 | 1 battle of Agincourt. After the death of || During theſe tranſactions, the earl of a 
| 5 | \ q Charles VI. which happened on the twenty- liſbury, being appointed governor of pomp? 
LG ff firſt day of October, the ſeaſon was too fax || pagne and Brie, inveſted the ſtrong caſtle of 
NEE | Montaigne, and leaving the earl 0 Suffolk, 
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ſanne, Epernay, and ſeveral other places, 


: 
. 


which he reduced without difficulty, During | 


de Charel, to march to the relief of Mon- 


taigne; but Saliſbury, being apprized of his 
I joined Suffolk with ſuch ＋— | 
rpriſed, 


delign | 
that the French general was nearly 


_ theſe operations, Charles ordered Tannegw || 


and retreated mto Burgundy, whither he was | 


purſued” by the Engh 


ih forces. t » "OS ö 


The Engliſh general finding it impoſſible | 


to overtake the enemy, laid fiege to Crevant, 


three leagues above Auxerre. Charles then 


commanded Stuart to withdraw ſome troops 


from the neighbouring garriſons, and join 


Chatel, in order to attempt the relief of this 


All theſe forces, when formed into 


town. 
one body 
men, of which the mareſchal de St. Severac 
took the command but before the parties 


could join, Saliſbury had reduced Crevant, 


and returned to the ſiege of Montaigne. 
Though the French could not prevent the 
loſs of Crevant, they determined to retake it 


ther with all expedition 


The old dutcheſs of Burgundy, who then 
reſided at Dijon, commanded the mareſchal 


de Toulongeon, to aſſemble the militia and 
gentlemen of that neighbourhood, and de- 
fired the earl of Saliſpury to join them with his 
forces, and attempt. to raiſe the ſiege. 


for Auxerre, at the head of ſix thouſand 
men, who joining the Burgundians, they 
directed their rout to Crevant, and the ma- 
reſchal de St. Severae, being apprized of their 
march, took poſt upon a mountain, from 
whence. they could not eaſily be diſlodged. 
Saliſbury, however, found. means to draw: 
him from that. advantageous ſituation, by 


making a feint, as if he intended to attack 


him in the rear; and after ſeveral marches 


and counter-marches, the two armies came to 


an engagement, . 
The French baſely fled at the beginning 
of the attack, and left the Scots to ſuſtain 
the whole fury of the battle, which they 


maintained for a conſiderable time with un- 


, amounted to about ten thouſand 


— 


overpowered by numbers, they were obliged 
to quit the feld with the loſs of twelve hun- 
dred men, who were killed upon the ſpot or 
taken priſaners. 


San $249 rota {2 's . 
Stuart and Kaintrailles, with about forty 


hs 
- 


officers of diſtinction, fell into the hands ol 
the Engliſh, who loft themſelves above four 


hundred men in the engagement; among 


whom were Sir John Grey, Sir William Kalk, 
Sir Gilbert Haſſel, and Richard ap Madock. 


| Saliſbury returned with his victorious army, 


a ſtrong; place ſituated on the Tonne, about ts tbe blockade of Montaigne, the garriſon of- 


which being now reduced to twenty men, 


capitulated, and he ordered the fortifications 

to be demoliſhed. F 
Being no longer apprehenſive of meeting, - 
with any conſiderable oppoſition from the 
enemy, he divided his army with the earl of 
Suffolk, who ſoon reduced the town of Ma-. 
con, while Saliſbury finiſhed the conqueſt. of 
| Champagne, whence he marched into the Iſle - 
of France, where he made himſelf. maſter of 


* 


q Coucy, and ſome. other D 
During theſe tranſactions, the regent or- 


immediately, and accordingly. marched thi- | dered Ralph 
I in Picardy, ſituated on the Somme, oppo- 


ſite to St. Valery, and commanded by Jac- 


de Boutieller to inveſt Crotoy 


que de Harcourt, who, after making a gallant 


defence, agreed to ſurrender by. the: firſt f 
March, if not relieved before that time, and 


Charles making no attempt in his favour, he 


rr... KKK = m 


\.. || accordingly ſurrendered to the duke of Bed- 
The earl fulfilled her defire, and ſet out Df! lm 
Though the coffers of the French king were 
almoſt exhauſted, he generouſly paid the ran- 
ſom of Xantrailles, who no ſooner obtained 
his liberty, than he found means to ſurpriſe 
Ham and Guiſe, while La Hire took Com- 5 
peigne in the ſame manner; but all. theſe 
places were immediately retaken by the 
troops of the. regent and the duke of Bur- 
Soon after this ill fortune; Charles re- 
ceived a reinforcement of a thouſand men at: 
arms, and five hundred lances, from the 
duke of Milan, and his troops invading the - 
'Bajolois, not only prevented the town of la. 


Buiſſierre from falling into the hands of Tou- 


longeon, but alſo ſurpriſed that general, Th. 
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had been taken at Crevant. 
vantage was followed by another of 
conſeq 


ſtroyed the ſuburbs of Angers, and obtained 
.a conſiderable booty 


had collected a ſtrong body of troops to cut 
off his retreat. 1 
Maine, where, after an obſtinate engagement, 
he was defeated and taken priſoner, and four- 
-teen hundred of his men killed on the field of 


Charles, which, added to the arrival of five 
with freſh confidence. Theſe ſuccours ar- 


ficers, by extraordinary marks of favour, 


he was immediately exchanged for Stuart, who 


greater 
uence to Charles. John de la Pole, 
brother to the earl of Suffolk, with a body 


of troops drawn from different garriſons, had 


made an incurſion into Anjou, where he de- 


but, in his return to 
Normandy, he was met by the count d' Au- 
male, and the young duke of Alengon, who 


They overtook him at Gravillee in La 


battle. revived the hopes of 


This victory 
thouſand men from Scotland, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Douglas, inſpired him 


rived at Rochelle at a very ſeaſonable juncture 
for Charles, who diſtinguiſhed the Scotch of- 


Douglaſs was created duke of Touraine; 
Stuart was made baron d' Aubigny, and af- 
terwards count d' Evreux; and Charles, to 
give the Scots a further proof of his confi- 
dence and eſteem, choſe a company of them 
for the guard of his own perſon. To crown 
his ſucceſſes, the count de Richemont, being 
offended at the conduct of the regent, who 
refuſed to truſt him with the command of 
the army, reſolved to detach kis brother, the 
duke-of Bretagne, from the „ intereſt, 
and by the mediation of the duke of Savoy, 
a truce was concluded between Charles and 
the duke of Burgundy, for the Leonnois, 
and Burgundy, which as well as the neigh- 


bouring provinces of France, were greatly 


diſtreſſed by the interruption of commerce. 
While France was diſtracted by civil diſ- 


ſentions and inteſtine commotions, England 


enjoyed a perfect ſtate of eaſe and tranquil- 
lity. A parliament being aſſembled on the 


tenth day of October, a new council was ap- 


This ſmall ad- 
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was taken priſoner with ſeven; bundred- men, ¶ Pointed for the government of che realm, by 
whom he had brought to take poſſeſſion of 
that. fortreſs, according to capitulation; but. 


| 


[ 


| 


{ 


ſtry 


— "I 


the intrigues of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who having had ſome diſpute: with the duke 
of - Glouceſter, raiſed an oppoſition in par- 
liament, with a view to reſtrai 
of the protector, by extending that of the 
council, which was accordingly enhanced. 
This tranſaction being adjuſted, the mini- 
laid before both the houſes the meaſures 
they had purſued concerning the ranſom of 


the Scottiſh king, and their proceedings re- 


ceived parliamentary approbation. A ſtatute 
was enacted againſt the exportation of gold 


and ſilver, except what was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for the troops in France; and a ſub- 
ſidy granted for the ſupport of the war in that 
country, The duke of en e and the 
council, finding that the Scottiſh nation had 
deviated from the ſentiments they had main- 
tained under the regency of the duke of Al. 
bany, and that they diſcovered a ſtrong at- 


tachment to the intereſt of the French king, 


with a ſpirit that ſeemed to flow from a reſent- 
ment at their own king's captivity, deter- 
mined to reſtore James to his liberty, on ſuch 
terms as would effectually bind him to the 
cauſe of the Engliſn. 20 
The Scots were extremely deſirous of 
ſeeing him reſtored to the throne, as Murdoc, 
the regent, was deſtitute of every requiſite 
for that important office; ſeveral propoſals 
had been made for that purpoſe, but without 
effect, becauſe the Engliſh 1magined, that by 
keeping him in captivity, they ſhould deter his 
ſubjects from purſuing any meaſures to the 


prejudice of England. But time diſcovered 


their error, and convinced them, that the 


moſt effectual method to diflolve the alliance 


between France and Scotland, was to releaſe 
king James, on ſuch terms, as would ſecure 


lis future Fien dh. nord; 
Safe conducts were therefore appointed to 


the Scottiſh commiſſioners to repair to Lon- 
don, in order td treat concerning the releaſe 


of their king; and the biſhops of Durham 
and Worceſter, the earls of N orthumberland 


and Weſtmoreland, the lords Nevil, Corn- 
wall, and Chaworth, were appointed as de- 


puties to adjuſt the article. 
| rized to conſent 
The deputies were authorized to confen 
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to the enlargement of James, on condition 


of his paying forty thouſand marks, for the 
expence of his maintenance, during his cap- 
tivity in England; and that he ſhould agree 
to à truce with Henry, during which, the 
two kings ſhould not aſſiſt the enemies of 
each other. . 1 . 

They were likewiſe ordered to acquaint the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, that this-peace might 
be happily confirmed, by a marriage between 


the king of Scotland, and ſome Engliſh lady 


of the blood-royal. The firſt conference 
was held at York, when the plenipotentiaries 
agreed upon the articles of the king's releaſes 
and in the ſecond, at London, they regulated 
the manner in which the ſum ſhould be paid, 
together with the quality of the hoſtages, to 
be left by way of ſecurity. + | 
It was alſo 1 on this occaſion, that 
the king of Scotland ſhould eſpouſe Jane of 
Somerſet, ſiſter to the duke of that title, and 
niece to the duke of Exeter, and the biſhop 
of Wincheſter; and that the Engliſh council 
ſhould abate ten thouſand marks of the ran- 


ſom, in conſideration of this marriage. Then 


the commiſſioners of both nations ſigned a 
truce for ſeven years, by which James en- 
aged to recall his troops from France, be- 
25 the month of May enſuing, though he 
could not vouch for their obedience. This 
treaty was confirmed by parhament, "which 
was adjourned to the month of January, and 
James, after a captivity of ſeventeen years, 
returned to his. own country.  _ 
A. D. 1424. The war in France was ſtill 


proſecuted with various ſucceſs, and there. 


ſeemed no hopes of putting an end to the con- 
fuſions in that kingdom. But the regent, 
receiving intelligence that Giraut, one of the 
officers of Charles had reduced Ivry, on the 
frontiers of Normandy, and as this was a 
place of great importance, he inſtantly re- 
paired thither, in order to recover it, before 
the enemy could have time to put it in a poſ- 
ture of defence. ; . 
Accordingly, he inveſted the place on the 
fourth of July, and Giraut, unable to hold 
out for any length of time, agreed to ſur- 
8 if not relieved by the fifteenth of 


— * ? «46 I % a. 
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Auguſt. Charles, apprized of this agree- 
ment, determiged to ſuccour the place, 
though at the hazard of a battle, and imme 
diately collected an army in La Maine, con- 
ſiſting of twenty thouſand men, Scots, 
French, and Italians. The command be- 


longed to the earl of Buchan, as conſtable of 


France; but he reſigned that honour to his 
father-in-law, the earl of „ whom 


| Charles appointed licutenant general for the 
whole kingdom. „ Ke 


The general body of the partizans of 
Charles flocked to the ſtandard of Douglas, 
and on the twelfth of Auguſt, marched by 
the walls of Vernueil, then poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, Next day, they came within ſight 
of the regent's army, which was deeply in- 
trenched before Ivry, ſo that Douglas, think- 
ing it imprudent to attack them in that ſirua- 
tion, marched back towards Vernueil, the 
garriſon of which ſurrendered at the firſt ſum- 
mons, imagining that the Engliſh army was 
defeated, and ſiege of Ivry raiſed, ac- 
cording to the report of the meſſenger. 

The earl of Saliſbury, receiving intelli- 
gence of the enemy's motions, joined the 
regent, with a thouſand men at arms, and 
two thouſand archers, which increaſed the 
number of the Engliſh to thirteen thouſand 


veterans, who were more than a match for 


the like number of any troops in England. 


Ivry. was delivered up, according to capitu · 


lation, and the next day, the duke of Bed- 
ford advanced towards Vernueil, in order to 
force the enemy to an engagement. 
As ſoon as he arrived within a league of 
the enemy's camp, he ſent a herald with a 
defiance, and a particular meſſage to:Doug- 
las, that he was come to dine with him; to 
which the other replied, that he ſhould be 
welcome, and find all things in readinels. - 
But the duke of Bedford, inſtead of ad- 
vancing immediately to the charge, choſe an 
advantageous ſpot for the ſeat of action; 
flanked by a hill, on which he poſted two 
thouſand archers, and provided his ſoldiers 
with ſharp ſtakes, to reſiſt the French cavalry, 
amongſt whom he knew. there was a great 
number of young nohlemen, who would not 
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fail to attack him on the ſnot' he had. choſen 
for his own advantage, and the event ſoon e- 
vinced the propriety of his conduct. 

The carl of Douglas having ſurveyed the 
ſituation of the Engliſh camp, immediately 
called a council of war, and having repre- 
ſented the great danger of beginning the 
charge, inſiſted, that it was their intereſt to 
ſtand on the defenſive, and not hazard a bat- 
tle, in which there was little probability of 
ſucceeding, and which, if loſt, would be 
greatly detrimental to the king's intereſt. 
This wiſe hint, though approved by the con- 
ſtable, and all the officers of experience, was 
vehemently oppoſed by Aymer, viſcount of 
Narbonne, who treated it as the effect of 
cowardice, and repreſented it as derogatory to 
the honour of the crown and his majeſty's 
arms, to decline an engagement, when they 
were ſo much ſuperior to the enemy in num- 
ber. All the young nobility ſeconded this 
decꝰ ration, and the council was filled with 
tumult and confuſion; at length, this young 


nobleman, actuated by a moſt impetuous te- 


merity, exclaimed, Let all thoſe who love 
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ing forward to their own deſtruftion. 
The Italians, being overwhelmed "with 3 
ſhower of arrows from the Engliſh archers, 
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jeered at "their counſel, and the French and 


Scots ſeemed to vie with each other, in ruſh. 


: 


that were poſted upon a hill, betook them- 
ſelves to flight in the very beginning of the 
battle; but the French and Scots, charged 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that they diſcomfitted 
one of the wings of the Engliſh. They even 
. penetrated as far as a barricade formed in the 
rear, with the waggons of the army, behind 


plied them effectually with their arrows. 
When they wheeled, in order to charge theſe 


cured by; their ſtakes in ſuch a manner, as to 
repel their moſt vigorous efforts, while they 


| themſelves were ſo overwhelmed with ſhow- 
ers of arrows, that ' moſt of them were left 


dead on the ſpot. OT > 

In the mean time, the main bodies of both 
armies maintained the fight with fuch equal 
courage and obſtinacy, that the victory, for 


the ſpace of three hours remained dubious, 


which, was a reſerved body of archers, who 


bowmen on the flanks, they found them fe. 


1 « their ſovereign, follow me;“ and rufhing || till at length, the reſerved body of archers, 
þ from the council, accompanied by thoſe who || which had routed the Italian men at arms, 5 
; approved his advice, he drew up his men in || fell upon the flank of the Scots, and decided f 
Kt order of battle, and commanded them to ad- || the fate of the day. . ; 
16 0 vance to the charge. Douglas and the conſtable, perceiving 
114 Douglas and the conſtable, finding their || their defeat inevitable, ſcorned to ſurvive the 
1 advice ſet at nought, and their authority de- || diſgrace; and ruſning into the thickeſt of the I 
14 ſpiſed, determined, at length, to exert their ut- || battle, bravely fell in the midſt of their ene- 7 
| Wii moſt efforts, in the ſupport. of thoſe youthful mies, victims to youthful remerity, and fool- 
1 03 adventurers; or, if that ſnould be impracti- hardineſs. Narbonne, Ventadaur, Graville, 
. cable, to waſh out with their own blood, the || and Rambouillet, ſhared the fame fate. 7 
Ni ſtain which had been ſo unjuſtly caſt upon The other general officers were ſo danger- ll 
0 their honour. I coully wounded, that they could no longer 
4th With this view, they attempted to muſter- || exerciſe command]; fo that the ſoldiers, being 
WIR | their troops, but the viſcount:of Narbonne, || deſtitute of their leaders, fought at random, 
4 and his aſſociates, had already proceeded a || until they were entirely routed, with a moſt 
tf conſiderable way, and tlie reſt. of the army || terrible laughter. The Italians, who had de- 
A ran after him in ſuch a tumultuous manner, || ſerted the field in the beginning of the action, 
| js | * that it was impoſſible to reduce them to any hearing that the French had obtained the 
il! | | I! kind of order, while the two chiefs were || victory, returned for their ſhare of the booty, 
161012108 hurried along with the multitude. but met with ſuch a warm reception from the 
re Before they came in fight of the Engliſh || Engliſh, that not a man would have eſcaped 
| | 1 | 11 camp, their breath and. ſpirits were almoſt || alive, had they not been favoured by the ap- 
| N exhauſted, and here the generals once more |} proaching night. ee) 
1 Fl! eſſayed to reduce them to order; but they Five thouſand Scots and French fell 5 = 
F' : 
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Action, and a. gtent number were wounded If valled on many of Jaquelina's ſubjects to eſ. 
and taken priſoners; amongſt the laſt, were pouſe the caule of the prince, ſent s Bagly of, . 
the: thareſchals. Fayette, and Gaucour, and. troops to his Tuccour, and as the duke of Glou- 
the young duke of Alenpon, Who had ſigna- ceſter perſiſted in his reſolution, a war com- 


lized his courage, being found! {til breakhiln; menced in the Low Countries. 
was cheriſhed with ſuch cate by the regent; ||| The regent at once perceived the fatal ef- 
that he-recovered of his wounds, Which wete ||; feds of ſuch an unhappy quarrel, and, there- 
extremly dangerous. Nor did the Engliſh fore; repreſented. to his brother Glouceſter, 
obtain à bloodleſs victory; inaſmuch as-they' the impropriety of a rupture at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
loſt ſeventeen hundred men, who fell in the | with the duke of Burgundy, whoſe reſent- 
field, and amongſt theſe,” ſeveral * officers of ment, he at the ſame time attempted to 
diſtinction. Next day, the duke of Bedford || molify; and indeed omitted no prudential 
laid ſiege to Vernueil, which, after a reſiſtance || meaſure to effect a reconciliation _ between 
of three days, ſurrendered on capttulation.' || theſe princes; but all his good offices were 
In this place, the Engliſn found all the bag- || rendered ineffectual, through the perverſe 
gage belonging to the French, 'Seottiſh, and 7 and contutnacious temper. of Glouceſter. 
Italian generals, together with the 'money: || Wavin „thetefote, the advantages that 
deſtined for the payment of the ſoldiers; and he might have obtained from the victory at 
meeting the corpſe of the viſeount Narbonne, Vernueil, he haſtened to England, in order 
on the way to interment, they | ſeized "and: || to attempt, by a perſonal interpoſition, to- 
hung it on a gibbet, becauſe that nobleman- ||. compromiſe this fatal arid unhappy diſpute. 
had been concerned in the murder of the || A. D. 1423. The regent, however, before 
duke of Burgund. J he left the continent, gave orders to Saliſbury - 
I be affairs of Charles were now in a moſt to renew his efforts to reduce thoſe places 
deſperate ſituation; he trembled with” the || which held out for the French king, in An- 
apprehenſions of being ſoon ſtripped of all | jou and Maine. Accordingly, that nobleman 
his territories; in a word, every thing ſeemed || putting himſelf at the head of the few Eng- 
to threaten his approaching ruin; when an liſh forces that could be employed in thoſe - 
accident happened, which ſaved him from parts, proceeded ſome. time with amazing. 
the impending danger, and deprived the Eng || ſucceſs. . 
liſh of a moſt favourable opportunity for || The enemy were fo diſheartened by the 
completing the conqueſt of France. Jaque- || loſs: of Vernueil, that they gave up moſt of 
lina, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and ||. the places ingeſted by the Engliſh.: The 
heireſs of theſe provinces,. had married John || ſtrong caſtles of Beaumont, le Viſcount, 
duke of Brabant, couſin- german to the duke Teuene, Sally,” Oſee, Rouſſio, Vaſee, and 
of Burgundy, but being averſe to this match, || about twenty more, were in a few days re- 
as we have already hinted, ſhe made an elope duced. At laſt, the earl inveſted Mans itſelf, 
ment into England, and committed herſelf to || the principal city of the province, which, 
the protection of the duke of Glouceſter. || notwithſtanding” the ſtrength of its fortifica- 
That prince, though poſſeſſed of many ex- tions, was obliged to furrender on capitula- - 
cellent qualities, was naturally of an impe- tion...» e, ee 
 tnous diſpoſition, without waiting, therefore, When the regent arrived in England, he 
for a papal diſpenſation, or attempting to || ſummoned a parliament, laid before them the 
gain the conſent of the duke of Burgundy, || ſtate of affairs in France, and repreſented in, + 
he engaged in a contract of marriage with || the ſtrongeſt - colours, the ingratitude and 
I aquelina, and immediately claimed her pa- || perfidy of the count de Richemont, and his. 
ternal dominios J brother, the duke. of Bretagne, who had 
Burgundy was offended at this unjuſtifiable gone over to Charles; war was therefore im- 
meaſure, and therefore perſuaded his couſin, || medately declared againſt them, by public 


the duke of Brabant, to malæe reſiſtance, pre- proclamation. The next object of the pro- 
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teQtor's attention, was the « teen | 
brother, and his uncle the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, to accommodate which, he employed 
neee 2: 8 
A. D. 1426. To promote a reconciliation 
ſo indiſpenſably requiſite to the preſervation 


of the public peace; the diſpute was referred 
to the deciſion of the parliament, which was 


already ſummoned to meet at Leiceſter. 

In this parliament, the duke of Glouceſter 
preferred divers articles of impeachment a- 
gainſt the biſhop Wincheſter; but theſe 


articles, on an examination of a committee, 


appearing frivolous, and wholly proceeding 
from rancour, Wincheſter was acquitted. The 
parliament then exhorted both parties, to lay 
aſide their mutal animoſities ; in compliance 
with which advice, they embraced each other 
with the exterior marks of reconciliation; 
but the event ſoon proved, that it was mere- 
ly formal and deluſive. | 
The regent, wiſely } 


the leaſt diviſion in the council, would tend 
to the prejudice of the king's intereſt, pre- 
vailed on his uncle to welign the | 
which was given to the biſkop of London ; 
and, in conſideration of this conceſſion, the 


duke promiſed to uſe his influence in procur- 
ing him a cardinal's hat, which was after- 


wards actually obtained. 


During the courſe of this ſeſſion, which 
was called the parliament of Batts, becauſe: 
the retinues of the members, being prohibit- 
arms, provided themſelyes 


ed from carryin | 
with clubs and ſtaves; the neceſſary ſupplies 
were granted, for maintaining the war with 
France; a ſtatute was enacted againſt the ex 


portation of ſheep, without the king's licence; 
and other regulations were made for the en-. 
couragement of agriculture, and maintaining 


the liberty of the ſubject, 368; 


The duke of Bedford, in order to concillate 


the eſteem of the leading men of the nation, 


reſtored to John Mowbray, the title of duke 
of Norfolk, of which he had been depri- |} 
ved in the reign of Richard II. and cre- 
ated forty knights, at the head of whom, t! | 
was the duke of York, heir of blood to Mor- with precipitation, leaving their b 
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udging that this for- 
mal reconciliation aroſe from motives of ne- 
ceſſity rather than choice, and foreſceing that 


reat ſeal, 


ſtormed the breach with 
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HISTORY of ENGL AND. AiD.inheb. 
Was the quarrel beteen his. 


While the regent was thus employed in Eng. 
land, the count de Richemont, who had ſuc. 
ceeded the earl ot Buchan, in the office of 
conſtable, collected an army of twenty thou. 
ſand men in Bretagne, and advancing into 
Normandy, reduced Pontorſon; and after. 
wards inveſted St. James de Beuvron, which 
Was gallantly defended by a numerous gatrri. 
ſon of Engliſh troops. | LOR N -- 64 
The count had applied to De Giac, who 
was at the head of the treaſury, for a ſum of 
money, but that miniſter, imagining that 
ſucceſs in this enterprize would render him 
inſolent and deſpotic, determined to diſap- 
point him in his expectation. This diſap- 
pointment, added to the daily diminution of 


of his army, through deſertion, and the ap- 


prehenſion of failure in his firſt military en- 
terprize, wrought the conſtable to a degree 
of indignation, bordering on frenzy, | 

While he was in this ſituation, being a- 
| larmed with a falſe report, that the enemy 
was on their march to relieve the place, he was 
reſolved to give the aſſault, though the breach 
was extremely difficult, and detached two 


| thouſand men on the - road to: Avranche, in 


order to employ the Engliſh, ſhould they 
come up during the attack, ; 

Having made the neceſſary preparations, he 
| great fury; but was 
ſo warmly received, that he almoſt deſpaired 
of carrying the place by aſſault. The de- 
tached body, ſeeing no enemy: approaching, 
deſerted their ſituation, returned to the camp, 
deſirous of ſharing in the glory and ſpoils 
of the day; but were ſo precipitate in their 
advances, that the aſſailants concluded, they 
were repulſed by the Engliſh army, and were 
. inſtantly, by that means, thrown into diſor- 


Acer. 


Thus alarmed, they haſtily abandoned their 


enterprize, and ſuch was the general confuſi- 
on, that the conſtable uſed all his endeavours 
to rally them without the leaſt effect. The. 
beſieged, obſerving the conſternation of the 
aſſailants, made a furious fally, and fell on 
| them with ſuch impetuoſity, that they fled 
aggage 

97 artillery , 
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executed it the very firſt opportunity. Ac- 


cordingly, at the expiration of the cam 


2285 
he returned to court, where he cau | 


Giac to be ſtrangled in his bed, and his 
body thrown into the Loire, declaring pub- 
lickly, -he would treat in the ſame manner, 
any man who ſhould preſume to engroſs the 


king's favour; in verification of which, the || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ſucceſſor of De Giac was in a few days al- | 


ſaſſinated, by the direction of this ferocious || 


conſtable, who would ſuffer none but his own 
creatures and dependents, to reſide at court. 
The French king was ſo incenſed at his inſo- 


lence and preſumption, that he not only re- 
: preſence, but 


trembled with rage, at the. very 
his name, though ſuch was the deſperate fitu- 
ation of his affairs, that he depended on his 
army of Bretons as his only reſource, and 
therefore could not proceed to rigorous mea- 
{ures againſt Richemont. 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded 
the Engliſh forces in the regent's ATE, had 
inveſted Montagris, with an of three 


chouſand men, and the place was reduced to 


the laſt extremity, when the baſtard of Or- 
leans reſolved to march to its relief. 

This general, who was natural ſon to the 
late duke of Orleans, who afterwards ac- 
quired ſuch renown; under the title of the 
count de Dunois, boldly approached the Eng- 
liſh camp, with a body of no more than fe. 
teen hundred men; 922 with theſe he attacked 
the enemy with ſach impetuoſity, that he not 
only forced his way into the place, but even 
gave ſo ſevere a blow to the Engliſh, as ob- 


: | bliged the earl of Warwick to abandon the 


fiege. This was the firſt proof of the mili- 
tary genius of ' Dunois, and laid the founda- 
tion of that high charakter, which he after- 
wards attained. 

The regent having aceomplithed che deſign 
of his paſſing over to England, which was 


to A upon his brother Glouceſter to 
„ x 


£0. fs. a' Ewan vi EAT. * FF 

= aſclillery , in the hands of the Engliſh. || relinquiſh his claim of the ie poſiſſions of Ja- 
= The * of this undertaki ng, which he! quelina, returned to the continent, accompa- 
conſtable imputed to the conduct of De Giac, || nied by his uncle, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
inſlamed his reſentment to ſuch a degree, that who, according to promiſe, received the car- 
he vowed revenge againſt that miniſter, and dinal's hat at Calais, with great ſolemnity. 


The French nation was now more involved 


in civil broils, through the diſſentions which 
prevailed amongſt the miniſtry and nobility: 


a nobleman, named Le Tremouille, had be- 
come'a court favourite, and though he had 
formerly maintained a friendſhip with the con- 
ſtable, he no ſooner ſucceeded to the manage- 
ment of the finances, than he varied his be- 
haviour towards Richemont, and increaſed 
the king's averſion to that miniſter. 5 
This conduct of Le Tremouille, incurred 


the diſapprobation of the miniſtry in general, | 


| who entertained high notions of Richemont's 


mention of | 


political _— and looked on him, as a- 


lone capable © 


were at the head of the aſſociation, and aſſem- 


bled 4 body of forces, with which they endea- 
voured to ſurprize him at Bourges; but 
e had followed the king 


underſtanding Uh 
to Loſches, they Felolved to ſeize his tw 
creatures, La Borde, and De Prie, who fled 
for refuge to the great Tower, which was im- 
mediately inveſted - 
The latter was killed, fighting i 
defence, but the former, held out, till re- 
lieved by the king in perſon. This quarrel 
degenerated into a civil war- which raged ſe- 
veral months, and was at length terminated 


who had been taken at the battle of Vernueil, 
and lately ranſomed for two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns; but by this time the conſtable 
had retired in diſguſt to Vannes, and Charles 


had little reaſon to expect any advantages 


from his future ſervices. 

But the duke of Bedford, duting the diſ- 
tracted ſtate of the French court, determined 
on an important plan, which was wiſely con- 
certed and happily accompliſhed. * 


Having privately aſſembled a nu merous ar- 
| my" on the frontiers of Bretagne, he fell ſo 


„ wn 


retrieving the ruined affairs 

of France, and therefore, entered into a con- 

ſpiracy againſt the life of the financer. 
The counts of Clermont, and La Marche, 


in his own 


by the interpoſition of the duke d' Alengon, 
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unexpectedly into that province, that the duke, of the beſiegers, increaſed to thiee and-twen- 


unable to oppoſe his progreſs, readily com- 
plied with the terms which he thought proper 
to preſcribe. He renounced his alhance with 
Charles, promiſed to adhere to the treaty con- 
cluced at Troye, owned the conqueror as re- 
gent of France, and engaged to ſwear fealty 
to young Henry, for his territories 

A. iD. $42 7: The regent having thus 
delivered himſelf from a dangerous. enemy, 
reſolved to proſecute his ſucceſs, and pave the 
way for the final reduction of France. 
The earl of Warwick had returned to 


the ſame vi 


ty thouſand, by reinforcements received from 
the regent. The earl of Saliſbury, determin- 


| 
; 


| ed on the reduction of the place, | attacked 


the fortifigations which defended the entry, 
and after a brave reſiſtance carried ſeveral of 
them; but he himſelf was killed by a can- 
non ball, while he was obſerving the poſture 
of the i „ 

His death, however, did not in the leaſt in- 
terrupt the ſiege, which was carried on with 
ur, under the direction of the 
earl of Suffolk, aſſiſted by the famous Tal- 


* 3 
® = 


England, and was appointed governor to the 
king, in the room of the duke of Exeter, 
lately deceaſed, and the earl of Saliſbury ar- 


rived in France, with a reinforcement of fove | 


thouſand men, which he had levied at his own 
expence in England, in conſequence of an 
agreement with the council. 

Saliſbury, who was juſtly deemed one of 
the beſt general's of the age, was veſted with 


the command of the army, and croſſing the 


Loire, reduced a number of ſmall fortreſſes, 
which lay on that ſide of Orleans, and Charles, 
who conceived his deſign, exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours to furniſh the city with a 
numerous garriſon of ſelect men. Havin 


general ſat. down before Orleans, and as that 
place was of the utmoſt conſequence to the 


intereſt of France, they determined to defend 


it with their lateſt breath. In ſhort, both the 
aſſailants and beſieged, ſeemed inſpired with 
a ſenſe of honour, and deſire of fame, and 
feats of chivalry were daily atchieved. The 
earl of Saliſbury, in order to deprive the place 
of all poſſibility of relief, ordered ſixty ſmall 
forts or redoubts, to be erected: round it, fix 
of which were more conſiderable than the reſt 


for commanding the principal avenues of the 
place, and theſe were ſupplied with artillery, | 
called the battle of Herrings, one hundred 


by which they were inceſſantly battered. _ 
As the preſent ſituation of affairs could: by 
no means enable Charles to raiſe the ſiege, he 
found means to introduce ſuccours from-time 
to time, ſo that the garriſon, which was 
originally compoſed of two hundred men, 
was augmented in the ſpace of about two 


months, to three thouſand, and the number . 


bot, one of the moſt accompliſhed generals 
which the age produced. Four months had 
already been ſpent in continual ſallies and at- 
tacks, when the regent ordered a convoy of 
{alt fiſh to be ſent from Paris, for the uſe of 
the beſiegers in Lent, eſcorted by a detach- 
ment of ſeventeen hundred men, under the 
command of Sir John Faſtolfe, an officer of 
great valour and experience. ag 

A. D. 1429. Charles having received intel - 
ligence, not only of his order, but the very 
day on which the Engliſh officers was to {et 
out, ordered the count de Clermont, to at- 
tack him with four thouſand men on his way 
to Orleans, which command was executed on. 
the twelfth of February, at Rouvrai and St. 
Dennis. Faſtolfe, on intelligence of their ap- 
proach, poſted his men behind a barricade of 
waggons, where they withſtood the firſt attack 
of the enemy, who charged them with great 
fury; but inſtead of forcing the intrench- 
ment, they were ſo warmly received, that. 
great diforder enſued, which the Engliſn 
general obſerving, ordered openings to be 
made inthe barricade, through which his men 
| charged the enemy, before they could rally, 
and defcated them with great flaughter. 

In this engagement, which from the par- 
ticular circumſtance that occaſioned it, Was 


| and twenty noblemen, and . officers of diſ- 
tinction were ſlain, beſides a. great number 
of private men, but the baſtard of Orleans, 
| who had joined Clermont on. this occaſion, 
retreated to the town with four hundred in 
good order. 


- 


Charles was ſo diſcouraged by this 4 15 
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A. D. 2 8 
chat he began to give up all hopes of being 
able to retrieve his ruined fortunes, but, that 
he might neglect no expedient which might 
conduce to the preſervation of Orleans, he 
diſpatched Xaintrailles to the regent at Paris, 
to propoſe that the city might be ſequeſtered 


in the hands of the duke of 3 me „ all | 


e of 'Bed- 


the expiration of the war. The du 
fore rejecting his propoſal, the king had de- 
termined to decline all further oppoſition, 
and retire into Dauphine, wlien his affairs 
were reſtored by an amazing revolution. 
In the village of Danremy, there lived a 
country girl, named Joan of Arc, of mean 
extraction, and in the humble capacity of a 
menial ſervant in a ſmall family. The ſte 
of Orleans had attracted the attention of the 
whole world, and Joan, inſpired by the gene- 
ral ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild deltre of 
aſſiſting her ſovereign in his preſent diſtreſs. 
Thus Tiſpoſed; ſhe repaired to Vaucouleurs, 
and addreſſed herſelf to-Baudricourt the go- 
vernor of that place, offering in the name of 
the ſupreme creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Or- 
leans, and conduct charles to Rheims, there 
to be crowned and anointed. The governor 
ſent this woman to the king, who then reſided 
at Chinon; and whether ſhe was really an en- 
thuſiaſt, who thought herſelf actuated by di- 
vine inſpiration, or uſed as an inſtrument to 
execute a project concerted by the court, to 
revive the declining ſtate of the French nation; 
it appears from the reſult, that ſhe was eſteem- 
ed as more than human. It is alledged, that 
ſhe was no ſooner admitted into the royal pre- 
ſence, than ſhe knew the king whom ſhe had 
never ſeen before, notwithſtanding a diſguiſe 
which he aſſumed to deceive her; and the 
doctors of theology being ordered to examine 
the authenticity of her miſſion with the ut- 
moſt accuracy, pronounced it divine and 
ſupernaturalll. {EH 10 
She was ſent to the parliament; which was 
then held at Poitiers, and was carefully in- 
tcrrogated before that auguſt aſſembly, 
acknowledged in general, that ewas divine- 
ly inſpired. 
prodigies were propagated in order to impoſe 


=. the vulgar, and as Joan had- reſided two 
months at 


„Whieh 


It is reaſonable to think, theſe 


Vaucouleurs, it appears to have 
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been a plot concerted between her and the 


court. 


By theſe rieceſſary precautions, the minds of 


the vulgar were wrought up to a conviction 


| of che truth of 'Joan's miſſion, and they uni⸗ 


verſally believed her expreſsly ſent from hea- 


ven, to reſcue the kingdom from impending 
deſtruction. Joan was, accordingly, the ob- 


ject of univerſal adoration, and the ſoldiers: 


were impatient to retrieve their honour under. 


the auſpices of this ce le ſtat amazon: 
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Thence, this prodi 
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She was armed cap-a-pic, mounted on a. 
fine ſteed, and demanded as the inſtrument of 
her future victories, a particular ſword, from 
the tomb of a renowned knight, in the church 
of St. Catherine de Fierbois. Thus arrayed, 
Joan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy 
of proviſions was prepared for the relief of 
Orleans, whither on her arrival ſhe ordered a 
white ſtandard bordered with a fringe of gold, 
and embroidered with fleurs-de- Iis, with a 
picture of gold in the middle, and other re- 
ligious devices to be formed, and conſecrated. 
When the convoy approached the city, the 
garriſon made a ſally, in order to favour its 
entrance, and after a long and deſperate en- 
gagement, the Engliſh were defeated; and 
Joan entered the city of Orleans amidſt the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people, who 
were now convinced of her divine miſſion. 

That this ſpirit might not be ſuffered to 


cool, on the fourth day of May, ſhe aſſaulted 


the fort of St. Loup, which was one of 'tholE - 
the Engliſh had builr, for the blockade of the 
place, and after an obſtinate diſpute took it 
ſword in hand, againſt a garriſon of twelve 
hundred men, four hundred of whom were 
ſlain on the ſpot- In two days after, ſhe at- 
tacked the fort of St. John, where ſhe met 
with very little oppoſition from the Engliſh; , 
who had almoſt abandoned it before her ap- 
roach; : 8 Tire gd 53 
of female valour pro- 
ceeded againſt the fort of London, which - 
was the ſtrongeſt of the whole number, and 
took it by aſſault, after a very deſperate ac-- 
tion. Encotiraged by this ſucceſs, ſhe led 
her troops directly againſt the forts of Tour- 


nelles, but as night approached, was obliged-._ 


to defer the attack till next morning, W 
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teen hours without intermiſſion. 


though 
maintained the 
.dity ; till at leng | 
fix hundred of the garriſon put to the ſword: 
Such a ſeries of W 

with terror and conſternation. Though they 
could not believe the divinity of Joan's miſ- 
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The aſſailants were repulſed four ſeveral 


times, and as often returned to the charge, 
under the conduct of Joan of Arc, WhO 
wounded in the neck with an arrow. nder of The 
i. i} about. ſix thouſand men, 
tay, under the conduct of Talbot, who had 
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ed the Engliſh 
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ſion, they were perſuaded that ſhe was aCtu- | 


ated by ſome ſupernatural power, and there- 


fore imagined that ſhe was an inſtrument of 


the devil. bl 7 
The common ſoldiers were particularly af- 


| of the fugitives, 


fected by this myſterious event, and trembled 
| numbers, and two thouſand of their men Qain 


at the very apprehenſion of being led againſt 


this tremendous enchantreſs ; ſo that the earl | 


of Suffolk, finding it impoſſible to carry on 
the operations of the ſiege, abandoned the 
enterprize, after having lain before the place 
upwards of ſeven months. The very gene- 
rals ſeemed to be ſtupified with terror, — in- 
ſtead of keeping their forces together in a 
dody, till they mould have recovered from 


their amazement z they diſtributed great part 
of them, in places they had. taken near the 


Loire, and retired with the reſt to a. great 
diſtance, ſo that the enemy had an, opportu- 
nity to reduce the towns and caſtles which 
they had thus garriſoned. "OR 

Nor was the earl of Suffolk free from the 


general panic, as appeared from his conduct; 
* he had imprudently thrown himſelf with 


four hundred men only, into Gergeau, where 
he was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
all the other places, except Baugency, were 


again ſubjected to the dominion of Charles, 
who now determined to be crowned at 
Rheims, though that city was {till in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh. But this enterprize he 
thought proper to decline, until he ſhould 


have reduced Baugency, which he immedi- 


_ ately beſieged, and while he was engaged in 


this undertaking, he was joined by the con- 


ſtable of Richemont, who being informed of 


his ſucceſs, laid aſide his reſentment, and 
raiſed a body of twelve hundred horſe, and as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Having reduced this place, Charles called 
| a. council of war, and in conſequence of their 


A | 72 2 | 2 5 * ' ** 5 | 
thouſand mfantry in Bretagne, for his 
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advice, advanced into Beauee, againſt the 
remainder of the Engliſh army, confiting ef 
encamped-near Pa- 


ſucceeded to the command after the captivity 
of Suffolk, The French attacked them with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that the greater part fled 
without making the leaſt reſiſtance, and Sir 
John Faſtolfe was hurried away in the midſt 


& o 0 — 


But notwithſtanding the general conſterna- 
tion of the Engliſh forces, the lords Talbot, 
Scales, and Hungerford, maintained the figbt 
with great valour, till being over powered by 


on the field, they were obliged to yield to the 
fortune of, the day, and were taken priſoners, 
together with Sir Thomas Remp n, and 
other officers of diſtinction. Soon | after; 
Charles reduced Jenville, a ftrong place in 
the neighbourhood of Patay, and -all the 
caſtles that held for Henry, about Orleans, 
were abandoned by the defendants, who re. 
tired towards Paris. | 
This ſeries of ſucceſs. on the part. of the 
French, and of misfortunes en the part of 
the Engliſh, had produced fuch an alteration 
in the Fate of affairs, that che duke of Bec- 
ford was obliged to eonfine himſelf within the 
walls of Paris, while Charles was daily gain- 
ing ſome freſh acceſſion of ſtrength. His 
brother-in-law, Lewis III. duke of Anjou, 
and king of Sicily, joined him with a rein- 
forcement, and ſome excellent officers, vhum 
he had lately brought beck from Italy; fo 
that when he muſtered his army at Gien, it 
amounted to fifteen thouſand fighting men, 
five of which he ſent off in two detachments, 
one under the conſtable, to attempt the re- 
duction of Normandy, and the other to make 
an incurſion into Guienne, under the com- 
mand of the count de Padriac. 

Having diſpatched theſe officers on their 
ſeveral commiſſions, he marched himſelf at 


the head of ten thouſand which remained, ta- 


wards Rheims, and in his rout received © 


ſubmiſſion 
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A. D. 1429- 
ſubmiſſion of Troye and Chalons, while the 
inhabitants of Auxerre engaged to follow the 
example of the principal towns of Cham- 
pagne. The citzens of Rheims expelled the 
Engliſh garriſons, and ſent | deputies with 
their keys to Charles, who entered the city 
in triumph, and was conſecrated with great 
ſolemnity. e eie 11 

After the performance of this ſplendid ce- 
remony, Joan of Arc, who had acquired the 
title of the Maid of Orleans, deſired leave 
ng, that ſhe had now accom- 
pliſhed the deſign of her miſſion, but by the 
importunity of the king, ſhe was at length 
prevailed on to ſtay. n e 

Whilſt the Engliſh intereſt was thus daily 
declining in France, the court of England 
was embroiled by a revival of the quatrel be- 
teen the duke of Glouceſter, and the car- 
dinal biſhop of Wincheſter, The behaviour 


of this prelate, naturally proud and inſolent, 


his righ 


was become altogether intollerable, ſince his 
elevation, and the duke, in order to humble 
his pride, would not permit him to officiate 
at the feſtival of St. George, patron of the 
order of the garter, though prelate of that 
order, in quality of biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Next day he appeared in council, and de- 
manded the reaſon, why he was deprived of 
t? but the council informed him, that 
ſuch an extenſive power in the hands of a 
ſubject, would tend to the prejudice of the 


prerogative. of the crown, and they were, 


therefore, determined to perſiſt in their reſo- 
lution. n | 
Such a rebuff could not fail to mortify the 
haughty and ambitious Wincheſter, as it at 
once evinced the weakneſs of his own in- 
fluence, and afforded his enemy matter of 
triumph; but this diſappointment was ſoon 
compenſated by a bull from the pope, ap- 
pointing him his legate in Germany, and ge- 
neral of a cruſade againſt the Bohemian ol 
retics, who were denominated Huſſites. He 


had no ſooner obtained this commiſſion, than 


he applied to the council for leave to raiſe a 
body of five hundred lances, and as many 
thouſand archers for that purpoſe ; and his 
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demand being granted, under certain limita- | 
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tions, he began his levies. with equal dili- 


gence and ſucceſs. 


Duting | theſe tranſactions, the Engliſh 


court having received advice of the ill fortune 


at the battle of Patay, orders were immediately 
iſſued by the council for levying a new army, 
under the command of Sir John Radcliff; but 
as the men were deterred from enliſting, 
through fear of the maid of Orleans, whom 
they imagined to be in compact with the devil 
they were obliged to make a new agreement 
with the cardinal, who engaged to — with 


his troops in France, till the end of Decem- 


ber, provided they ſhould not be employed in 
any ſiege. | 0 rt 
In a few days after this agreement, Garter, 
king at arms, arrived with letters from the 
regent, entreating the council to ſend over a 
reinforcement with all poſſible expedition, 
and deſiring that the king might paſs over to 
the continent, and be conſecrated in Paris. 
The Engliſh council were fully ſatisfied of 
the propriety of this meaſure, as Henry was 
now in the eighth year of his age; but at the 
ſame time they reſolved, that he firſt ſhould 
be crowned king of England. That cere- 
mony was accordingly performed on the ſixth 
of November, and then the parliament, 
which aſſembled on that occaſion, otdained, 
that the dignity of protector ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed, and the duke be diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the king's firſt counſelor. - 
During the time that was ſpent in making 
the neceſſary preparations for the king's 


voyage to the continent, the duke of Bed- 


ford repaired to Picardy, where he intended 


| to wait for the ſuccours from England; and 


Charles, in the mean time, reduced Soiſſons, 
Provins, Chateau-Thierry, Creſſi, and ſeveral 
other places. The regent having at length © 
received the reinforcement belonging to the 
cardinal, directed his march towards Creſſi, in 

hopes of bringing the enemy to an engage- 
ment; and in a few days, the two armies. 
came in ſight of each other, in a large plain, 

where Bedford, who had but few horſe, pitch⸗ 
ed upon an advantageous poſt, hoping that 
the French, with their uſual temerity, would 


attack him at all adventures. But he was diſ- 


WT _ appointed” = 


Pho followed him with an intention of giving 


made himſelf maſter of Evreux, and was in 


city of Paris. | 


| which took St. Dennis and Lagni by ſtorm. 


devil, through means of Joan of Are as an 
inſtument; and ethers alledged theſe misfor- || 
tones to the tniſconduct of the king's council, 
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appointed in his expectations, for Charles, 

rown wiſe by experience, forbore to attack | 
Fan in his entrenchments ; but after having | 
in vain attempted to divert the Engliſh from | 


their advantageous ſituation, he decamped in 


order to purſue his conqueſts; and the regent, 


him battle, if a favourable opportunity thould | 
offer, had the tnortification to ſee him admit- | 
ted into Senlis, and nine other places of im- 
portance, from which the Engliſh garriſons 
ad been withdrawn. © FEY +3” 
To add to this diſaſter, the conſtable de 
Richemont, who had invaded Normandy, had 


a fair way of reducing the whole province, 
inſomuch, that Bedford dreading the loſs of a 
country, which NN him with the greateſt 
part of his proviſions, haſtened thither, and 
expelled him from that dutchy; but in his 
abfence, Charles made an attempt upon the 


Having poſted his army on Montmartre, 
he publiſhed an amneſty in, favour of the Pa- 
riſians; perſuaded, that either awed by his 
conqueſts, or allured by his clemency, they 
would expel the Engliſh forces, and receive 
him with opeh arms; but the regent, by wiſe 
precautions, fruſtrated his deſigns. Finding, | 
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therefore, he had nothing to expect from the 
loyalty of the citizens, he attacked the ſu- 
burbs of St. Honore, but his troops were re- 
pulſed with great ſlaughter, and the maid of 
Orleans being wounded, was thrown into a 
ditch, -where ſhe lay for ſome time, ſuppoſed 
to be dead, till ſhe was drawn out in the 
night and found to be alive. Charles, diſ- 
appointed in this attempt, retired to Bourges, 
where he paſſed the winter, and the regent 
returned to Paris, from whence, in the be- 
ginning of the year, he ſent out detachments, 


Al. D. 1430. The ſituation of affairs in 
France, gave riſe to great murmurs and com- 


Plaints in England; ſome accuſed the gene- || p 


rals of remiſlnefs in their duty; others im- | had reſulted from this ridiculous but ſucces 


ful deluſion. Fs 


puted this change to the machination of the 


arrived about the end of April, at Calais 


the ſeventeenth of December, with great 


Soon after this tranſaction, the duke of 
| Burgundy invaded France with a formidable 
| army, and after having ſubdued Torcy and 
Soiſſons, laid ſiege to Compeign, defended by 


As this woman had moſt undoubtedly been 


drooping ſpirits of his countrymen, and de. 


#* 


however, purſuant to their reſolution, 'Henry 


whence he repaired to Rouen, where he ſpent 
the Summer, until the neceſſary prepara. 
tions could be made for the ceremony of his 


coronation at Paris, which was performed on 


ſolemnity and magnificence. 


Flavy, with a numerous garriſon, well pro- 
vided with ſtores and ammunition. - On the 
firſt news of this enterprize, the maid of Or- 
leans and Xaintrialles, threw themſelves into 
the place, to the great chagrin of the gover- 
nor, who could not endure to be deprived of 
any part of the glory that might be acquired 
in the defence. On the twenty-fifth of May, 
Joan made a fally, and fought with her won- | 
ted reſolution, but being forced to retire, ſhe 
put herſelf in the rear, in order to cover the 
retreat of her troops. | 77. SV 1 

Having thus effectually accompliſhed this 
purpoſe, ſhe endeavoured to follow them in- 
to the city, but found the gates ſhut, and 
the bridge drawn up, by order of the go- 
vernor, who, jealous of her reputation, is 
ſaid to have taken this method of betraying 
her into the hands of the beſiegers. Finding 
her eſcape impracticable, ſhe ſurrendered to 
the baſtard of Vendome, who delivered her 
to the count de Ligny, general of the Bur- 
gundine troops. The regent hearing the 2. 
greeable news of her been taken, purchaſed 
her of the count for a valuable confideration: 
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the cauſe of that aſtoniſhing. revolution, 
which had almoſt ruined the Engliſh affans 
in France, the duke determined to undeceive. 
the world, with reſpect to the divinity of her 
miſſion, hoping by. this means to revive the 


rive the enemy of - thoſe advantages, that 


To accompliſh this urpoſe, he ſent Joan 
to Rouen, to be tried for witchcraft, and 4: 
ter a tedious examination, the ny 

| judg 


+ 


zudges condemned her as an heretic .to. do 
ce all the reſt of her life on bread and 
W watcr. Soon after, the ſame judges, on pre- 
tence that ſne had ed into her former 
errors, delivered her over to the ſecular arm 
to be burnt alive, and this cruel ſentence was 
executed on her in the old market · place of 
Rouen, on the thirtieth of May p- 
Thus fell this admirable heroine, a ſacri- 
fice to the barbarous py or bigotted ſu- 
perſtition of the Engliſh, after having atchie- 
ved prodigies of valour in the ſupport of the 
declining cauſe of her king and country. 
Her unhappy fate, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, was prejudicial tothe affairs of Charles, 
who was now ſo diſtreſſed for want of money, 


field. Nor were the affairs of Henry in a 
much better ſituation; for his French ſub- 
jects were exhauſted, as well as generally a- 
verſe to his title and government, and the 
ople of England were weary of a war which 
ſeemed to be endleſs as it was expenſive. 
While both parties were in this weak con- 
ſucceſſes, and feveral 
each party, 6 Sic. Bl £ 
A. D. 1432. The Engliſh court was ſtill 
embroiled by the diſſention that prevailed 
between the ambitious Wincheſter and the 
duke of Glouceſter, the former of whom 
found means to attach the parliament to his 
Intereſt, ſo as to obtain a triumph over his 
adverſary, Their attention was ſo much en- 


petty caſtles taken by 


haughty rivals, that the proſecution of the 
war in France was entirely neglected, though 
the preſent. juncture afforded them a fair op- 
portunity of repairing the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained, and retrieving the credit of their 
arms. Charles ſquandered his time in the em- 
braces of his miſtreſs, Agnes Sorrel, and left 
the care of his moſt important concerns to his 
miſtreſs and generals. 
It is natural to think, 
Charles's indolent and debauched diſpoſition, 
Could not have ſtood in competition with the 
Juke of Bedford, had he been ſufficiently rein- 
borced from Engine, But as theſe had been 

withheld a conſiderable time, he was under a 
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that he could not ſupport an army in the 


dition, the war was carried on with various 


groſſed by the frivolous diſputes of theſe two 


that a prince of 


4 
neceſſity of depriving. the places of the gar- 
riſons, and ing: hom, aged to oy 
attempt of the enem̃ñ̃. 
But this event was but of little importance 
in compariſon with that which happened at 
the cloſe of this year. This was the death of 
Anneof Burgundy, dutcheſs of Bedford, which 
was not more afflictive to her noble lord, than 
prejudicial to the whole Engliſh nation, as it 
entirely diſſolved that bond of union which 
ſubſiſted [between the dukes of Bedford and 
Burgundy; and the mutual animoſity which 
ſucceeded - their friendſhip, was fatal to the 
Engliſh intereſt. + n Jxds 
A. D. 1433. The firſt memorable occur- 
rence of this year, was a dangerous inſurrec- 
tion of the peaſants in Normandy, who tak ing 
up arms, to the number of ſixty thouſand, 
two thirds of theſe invaded Vexin, and the 
remainder attacked Caen, which, together 
with Harfleur, Dieppe and Lillebonne, they 
ſoon reduced. The earl of Arundel, im- 
mediately on b e of this inſurrection, 
advanced againſt thoſe who had fallen into 
the Vexin, and attacking them in the night, 
obtained an eaſy victory. 4 
It might have been more difficult to re- 
duce thoſe in Caen, as they were headed by 
the mareſchal de Reiux, an officer of ap- 
proved valour, but they were ſo terrified at 
the fate of their companions, that they im 
mediately diſperſed, and the greateſt part re- 
turned to their own; habitations.. The ma- 
reſchal, with a few of the moſt couragious, 
threw himſelf into Dieppe, which, together 
with Harfleur, was ſtill in the hands. of 
Charles, though Arundel reduced Caen and: 
Lillebonne. The council of England were 
more deſirous of peace than of engaging in 
any new meaſures for retrieving the loſſes the 
king had ſuſtained in France; and the duke 
of Orleans, who: ſtill remained a- priſoner at 
London, had offered: to exert, his utmoſt en- 
deavours in effecting a treaty,. on which all 
his hopes of liberty depended. . 
To promote this deſign, he propeſed, that 
the queen dowager of. Sicily, her ſon Charles 
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of Anjou, the duke: of Bretagne, with his. 
brothers the counts of Richemont and St. 
Gilles, ſeveral other noblemen, and the arch-- 

| 7 biſhop» 
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- goriation ſhould prove abortive. They 
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biſhop of Paris, ſhould meet the plenipoten- 
tiaries of England, in any place pitched on 
by the Engliſh council, and deſired permiſſion 
the negotiation. 
in 2 to enforce 
ſented a ſet of articles, 
tended to the intereſt of Engl 
council acceded to his terms without | hefita- 
tion, and he ſigned, ſealed; and ſwore to the 
performance of the treaty he had projected. 
Safe conducts were granted to the queen 
dowager of Sicily, and the other perſons 
mentioned in the propoſal, the conference 


to aſſiſt at the congreſs, in order to forward 


1 Heer e ee 
bd : 

this propoſal, he pre- 
- x 7 

hich ſo ſtrongly 


was to be held in the month of October, and 


the council appointed commiſſioners to treat 
with the plenipotentiaries of Charles. 
From the beginning of this tranſaction, the 
duke of Orleans had carried on a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with the court of France, whoſe 


deſign was to impoſe on the council of Eng- 


land. The articles of a ſeparate peace be- 
tween Charles and the duke of Burgundy 
were already ſettled, through the mediation 
of the conſtable de Richemont, who had an 
interview with the duke of Nevers, on pre- 
tence of compromiſing a diſpute between that 


prince and the count de Clermont, and no- 


thing remained but to ratify the treaty. 
To accomphlſh their mutual end, they pro- 
poſed the place of a congreſs, to treat on 


the terms of a general peace, well knowing 


that the Engliſh would not agree to the con- 
ditions that ſhould be offered, and that their 
refuſal would afford the duke a plauſible: pre- 
tence for making a ſeparate agrerment. To 
this motive we may juſtly aſcribe, the mag- 
nificent promiſes made by the duke of Or- 
leans to the king of England, in caſe the ne- 

were 
perſuaded that nothing would more forcibly 
induce Henry's council to agree to'the con- 
greſs propoſed, than the hope of its tenden- 


cy to. the intereſt of England, even though 


it proved abortive; and the duke of Bedford 
as well as the council, being ignorant of .the 
pioject concerted between Charles and the 


duke of Burgundy, were the more eaſily 


drawn into che ſnare. _ 
A. D. 1434. When the different parties 
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| agreed to the congreſs, the duke of Burgun- 


„ N ed affairs with ſo much 
addreſs, that inſtead of Calais, they appointed 
Which 


| Arras, for the place of meeting; 


| all che parties concerned propoſed to ſend theit 


| The congrels of Arras, which was now 
| approaching, attracted the notice of all Eu. 
rope, and there was ſcarcely a ſbvereign 
prince, but what ſent ambaffadors to afſit 
at the conference. The cardinal de Santa 
Cruz repreſented his holineſs, while the car. 
dinals of Cyprus and Arſes, appeared for the 
council of - Baſil, Charles ſent ſeventeen 
| plenipotentiaries, at the head of whom as 
| the conſtable de Richemont; and Henry 
| appointed twenty ſeven for France and Eng. 
| _—_ of whom the duke of Burgundy waz 
| This mark of confidence is a plain proof, 
| that the Engliſſi council entertained no ſuſi 
picion of the perfidy of tlus prince; but they 
ſoon received intelligence that he had ſollicited 
of the pope, abſolution from the oath he 
had taken to the late king. When they wrote 
to his holineſs on the ſubject, he. declared 
that no French prince had applied to him for 
ſuch an indulgence, and that fur tile future, 
he would obſerve ſuch conduct as would ob- 
viate all cauſe of offence to the king of Eng: 
land. In conſequence of this declaration 
from his holineſs, the conferences were open- 
ed on the fifth of Auguſt, when the amba(- 
ſadors of Charles, offered to cede to Henry all 
Normandy, and Guienne, provided he would 
renounce his pretenfions to the crown of 
| France, and ſwear fealry for theſe two provin- 
| ces. The Engliſh plenipotentiaries, equal: 
ly ſurprized and enraged at a propoſal fo in- 
conſiſtent with the articles agreed upon with 
the duke of Orleans, broke off the conference, 
| without condefcending to give an anſwer. 
Their abrupt departure furniſhed the duke of 
Burgundy with a pretext for concluding 2 fe. 
| e 05 TR 
The cardinal de Santa Cruz, abſolved him 
from the oaths he had taken to the late and 
the preſent king of England, and his yes 


| with Charles was ſoon confirmed, as al Ne 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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| dy, who ſtill pretended to adhere to his Eng- 
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U en dow 
I Sent ſpat of her ſon Charles, again 
whom ſhe maintained an implacable- reſent- 
ment, and the declining ſtate of the Engliſh 
intereſt, died at ns her vexation, very 
little regretted hy the French, who confider- 
ed her as the principal cauſe of the fuin of 
the kingdom. | * * n EY 132 8 

Her death was of very little conſequence 
to either party; but this was not the caſe with 
reſpect to that of the regent, WhO expired 
in the caſtle of Rouen on the fourteenth of 
September, univerſally regretted by the Eng- 
liſh, who confidered him not only as the 
chief ſuport of the intereſt of France, but 
an honour to the eountry that gave him 

A. D. 1435. The character of this prince 
is ſtrongly delineated in the courſe of his ad- 
winiſtration; it is difficult to determine, whe- 
ther he ſhone more in the field or the cabinet; 
whether he was the greater hero or politician; 
but to add eternal glory to his name, it is 
evident, that he was a fincere lover of his 
country, and a truly honeſt man. Had he 
been ſupported in his endeavours, in all pro- 
bability, he would have made a conquelt of 
that kingdom, which though naturally an 
enemy to his faeceſs, univerſally eſteemed 
and admired him for his yalour, equity, and 


75 1 ts 
oufly' ſertted:- Tla- 


moderation. We 3 
As ſoon as the news of his death arrived at 


the Engli#h court, the regency was conferred 
upon Richard Plantagenet, duke of york; 
but Henry duke of 'Somerfet, who aſpired at 
ine ſame dignity, managed his intrigues in 
counctt with ſuch addrefs, that his patent was 
not confirmed for ſeven months, during which, 
the adherents of Charles extended their con- 
queſts without oppoſitiown. 

The Engliſh were ſo incenſed at the de- 
fection of the duke of Burgundy, that they 
publicly upbraided him as the vileſt of trai- 
tors. That prince, however, ſent over two 
heralds to apologize for his conduct in hav- 
ng concluded a ſeparate peace, by alledging, 


tain the war; and at the fame time to offer his 
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er of France, obſerving 
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A. D 1436. 49 
mediation, for effccting a peace 
France and England. 'His offer was rejected 
with nay and indignation ; not wout 
the council dei 
mit his heralds to ſtir abroad. os 
The , populace of London were inflamet 
to ſuch a, e, that they maſſacred ſeveral 
' Flemings and Burgundians, and illagec 
their houſes; theſe outrages were far from 

being difagreeable ta the duke of Burgundy, 
as they gave him a plauſthle pretence or de- 
| claring againft che Eaglim, and Joining ; his 
forces with thoſe of Charles. 
Al. D. 1436. In the month of March, he 
ſent a body of five hundred men at arms to 
the conftable Richemont, Who having, aſſem - 


arte 


4 

N 
il 

f 


| bled an army of fix of ſeyea thouſand men, 
matched _dire&ly to Patis, where the emilla- 
ries of Charles and the duke, had formed 
| a confiderable party. He foon reduced ſe- 
veral ſmall places in the neighbourhod of 
'thar city, and then" encaniped before one of 
the gates, where continual conferences were 
carried on between his; troops and the in- 
habitants, notwithſtanding atf the care' and 
circumſpection of Robert lord Willoughby, 
who commanded the Engliſh garriſon, which 
; did not exceed fifteen, hundred men. 
hu About the middle of the next month, the 
Pariſians ſuddenly aroſe in arms, while the ma- 
refchal I Ide d Adam ſcaled the walls; and 
when the garrifon endeavoured to repel the 
afſailants, they were overpowered with a vol- 
| ley of ſtones from the windows, while the 
whole city refourded with acclamations © 
570 rang live the king and the duke of Bur- 
* gundy.“ The duke of York having at 
laſt received his commiſſion of regency, 
landed in Normandy, with a body of eight 
thouſand men, and recovered many ſtrong. 


| 1 0 and caſtles, which the French had ta- 
lf en ſince the death of the duke of Bedford. 
Mean while, he received advice, that the 


duke of Burgundy was making great prepa- 
rations for a lege, and ſuſpecting that he in- 
'tended to inve 


that his people were no longer able to main- 


Calais, wrote to the council, 


poſture of defence. While chey were taking 
the neceſſary meaſures for this purpoſe, the 
's 3 I {EI . ? *" 34813 37< 7 2 . ' 


| deſiring them to put that place in a Proper; 


[ 
; 


awe 


gn to anſwer the letter, or per. 


e _auke 
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fifty thouſand men, and this circumſtance || taking advantage of theſe inſurrections, over- Wl 


being known in England, increaſed the. ran- 
cour of the nation againſt that prince, hom 
they loaded with the moſt opprobrious invec- 
ae tn $4 eee «41 
The Engliſh council, anxious for the pre- 


Na of this place, immediately iſſued 
or no ſooner expired, than hoſtilities recom- 


ers for levying an army of fifteen thouſand 


men for its relief; and conferred the com- 


mand on the duke of Glouceſter, who, toge- 
ther with the lord Beaumont, was indulged 
by Henry with grants of all the lands be- 


| 
longing to the houſe of Burgundy, in France | 

| other Scottiſh noblemen, at a place called. | 
Poperden, where, after an obſtinate engage- 


-and Flanders. 

Having raiſed the propoſed reinforcement, 
the duke of Glouceſter ſer fail, and landed 
in Normandy, about fix weeks after Burgun- 
dy had opened his trenches ; he had not yet 
made much progrels in his operations, but on 
the contrary, had received ſome ſevere checks 
from the garriſon, which had frequently ſal- 
hed forth on the aſſailants, many of 
they had. put to the ſword, Part of the duke's 
fleet, which, blocked up the place by ſea, 
having run aground, was ſet on fire; a 


wooden fort erected by the beſiegers, and | 


well provided with military ſtores was taken 
by the Engliſh, and all the Flemings found 
in it were cut to pieces; and to complete his 
diſaſter, the duke of Glouceſter, before he 
embarked, ſent an herald to challenge Bur- 
gundy to a battle. The troops of Flanders, 


conſiſting chiefly of Banditti, were intimi- 


dated by theſe concurring circumſtances, and 


/ 


ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, whence he 
carried off immenſe booty; and from this time, 

the attention of Burgundy was ſo engroſſed 

with his own affairs, that the French king 


{ derived very little benefit from his alliance. 


their camp was filled with confuſion at the. 


news of Glouceſter's approach. 


Seized with a ſudden panic, they ſtruck 


their tents of their own accord, and betook- 


themſelves to a. een flight, notwith- 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances and entreaties 
of the duke, who was abliged to follow them 


in their rout, and leave behind him all his | 
baggage, artillery, and ammunition. Nor 


was this the only misfortune that he ſuſtained, 


_ for he had ſcarcely returned to his own domi-. |} 
the benefit of commerce, and a tenth and fit: 


nions, when the town of Flanders revolted ; 


he himſelf was dangerouſly wounded at. Bru- 


ges, after having Teen the marſhal VIſe d'A- 


dam cut in pieces by the mutinous populace. || the Engliſh intereſt aſſumed a more favourevy 


of whom | 


The truce between England and Scotland 


menced between thoſe nations. The earl of 
Northumberland, with the other lords of the 
Engliſh marches, invaded Scotland, with a: 
| conſiderable army, and were encountered by 
William Douglas, earl of Angus, and ſome 


ment, .the liſh were defeated with the loſs 
of fifteen hundred men ſlain on the ſpot, and, 
four hundred taken priſoners. es. 
During theſe tranſactions, a treaty of mar- 
riage was ſet on feot between Margaret, 
daughter to James, king of Scotland, and 
Lewis, dauphin of France. Henry's: coun- 
eil endeavoured to render the treaty abortive,. 
but finding James determined to confirm his 
French alliance, they fitted out a fleet to in- 
tercept the princeſs in her paſſage. to France. 
But James defeated their. deſign, by ſending; 
her with a convoy of forty. fail, round the 
Weſtern. Iſles, by which means they, landed: 
ſafe at Rochelle... 1 
A. D. 1437. In the beginning of this year, 
a e r was convened at Weſtminſter, 
where the duke of Glouceſter, as governor: 


of Calais, repreſented the precarious. ſituation. 
| of that fortreſs, on account of the mutinous 
| diſpoſition. of the garriſon, which had not been: 
regularly paid; he likewiſe preferred a formal 

| 2 
proteſt, that in caſe the town ſhould be loſt by 
| this neglect of the payment of the ſoldiers, 
| the- misfortune ſhould not be impured to him. 
This declaration induced the. parhament t0 
| paſs.an act, empowering the treaſurer of: 
| England to ſupply the deficiencies . of the 
{ cuſtoms allotted for this ſervice. On the ſame 
| occaſion, ſeveral regulations were made for. 
| teenth granted for the public ſervice. 
Since the duke of York's. arrival in France, 


ö 
N 
| 


aſpeci. 
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a. The military. h of France was 
— much reduced, nor could Charles ex 


peſt | 


whoſe whole force was ein ſuppreſſing l 
the revolt of his own ſubjects. . | 
Though the beginning of this year was ſo 
extremely cold, that the generals on both ſides 
could not attempt any enterprize of impor- 
tance, the brave and indefatigable Talbot 
found means to avail himſelſ of this uncom- 
mon rigour of the ſeaſon. He aſſembled a 
body of forces, and dreſſing ſome of them 


Pontoiſe, without being perceived by the 
garriſon, who could not diſtinguiſh them from 
the ſnow with which the ground was covered. 
Mean while, the remainder of the body ap- 
proached the place by night, in order ay Fr 
their companions, Who,, ſcaling the walls at 
day- break, made theit way into the town, and 
opened the gates to Talbot, who entered the 
place on one ſide, while * French fled out 
at the other. 

The loſs of this 5 Was a great ſhock 
to the intereſt of Charles, and greatly diſtreſ- | 
fed the Parifians, who ſaw the Engliſh garri- | 
ſon make daily incurſions to the ry gates of 
the city. 

Burgundy, perſuaded that if the Engliſh | | 
ſhould ever recover their former footing in 
France, they would make him feel the effects E 
of their ſevereſt vengeance, determined. to | 
rouze Charles from the lethargy of indolence 
he had long indulged ; and gave him to un- 
derſtand, that if he would. aſſemble all his 
troops and march at their head towards Paris, | 
in order to expel the Engliſh from the heart | 
of France, he would himſelf contribute to his 
ſucceſs, by drawing off great part of the ene- 
my's forces to Picardy. 

This effort had the deſired effect; be ü 
mediately aſſembled his forces, and- in his 
route to Paris, inveſted Monterau-faut-yonne, 
while the duke of Burgundy undertook. the 

| 


was inveſted. by a very numerous: army, 
while the harbour was blocked up by four 
rge French veſſels. 
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much aſſiſtance Gm the duke of Burgundy, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
in white apparel, they crept into the ditch of 
| 
| 


| | the city; 
The duke of Tork, being at that time. re- | 
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relieve the beſieged with a body of five thous 
ſand men; and that intrepid officer undertook 


 thetaſk; though the Burgundian armyamount-' 


ed to five times that number, and he was 


bee Y to paſs the ane in the very Ince: 
| enemy. | 


The duke, being apprized of his approdely 
left part of his troops to carry on the ſiege, 
and with the remainder took poſt on the ſide- 
of the river to diſpute the paſſage of the Eng- 
liſh. But all their efforts could not reſiſt the- 


impetuoſity of the Engliſh, animated by the 


remembrance of Burgundy's treachery, and 
the proſpect of delivering their countrymen: 

from captivity: Talbot availing himſelf of 
this diſpoſition, was the firſt man who ruſhed” 
into the ſtream, and they followed him with 

ſuch intrepidity, as intimidated the Bur 
ans, who refuſed to ſtand even the firſt charge, 


notwithſtanding their fituatiom and ſuperi 


and the panic diffuſing itſelf through the 


whole army, it immediately difperſed; Tal- 


| bot entered Crotoy in triumph, and laid waſte- 
the whole country, after which he returned 
to Rouen, where the earl of Warwick had 


ſome time before arrived, with a reinforce · 


ment of. twelve hundred men. 


In the mean time, Charles continued to 
| puſh the ſiege of Montereau, and on this oc- 


caſion performed ſuch feats- of valour; as: 
equally ſurprized his friends and his enemies. 
Having reduced this place, Charles directed 
his march to Paris, which he entered in tri- 
umph, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 


His firſt care was to re-eſtabliſh the parliament- 


and the courts of judicature, and to confirm 


the privileges of the city.. But this ha 
calm was of ſhort continuance; for the oy 


multitudes which-returned with the court to 


Paris, occaſioned a famine, and introduced: 


the plague,. ſo that in a few days, that metro- 


ſiege of Crotoy, a fortified place in Picardy. |} polis appeared a dreary, waſte. 


The contagion was fo violent, that the wind 


and royal family were ſoon obliged to leave 
ſo that the remaining inhabitants- 
that had yet e the emen were hard- 
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gundi- 


uperiority- | 
of number, and betook themſelves to flight; 
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was now defended by — baſtard of Han, an 


of the Whole city, that, according to ancient 
record, beaſts of prey prowled 9 the 


| Kreets, and fed upon the living . dead b| 


ndiſcriminately, _ 
This year was diſtinguiſhed by no other e- 


vent except the exchange: of the cout &Ev, | 
_ - who had been taken in the battle of Agin- 


court, for John Beaufort, brother to Henry 
duke of Somerſet, whom he ſucceeded in 
that title, and he dying without iſſue, the 
dukedom devolved — his fourth brother 
Edmund whom we ſhall have occaſion to 
mention in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

A. D. 1438. In the month of March, the 
conſtable = Richemont, _—_— raiſed a con- 
ſiderable body of troaps, laid ſiege to the city 
of Meaux, one of the. ſtreogeſt places in 
France, and which had formerly ſuſtained a 
ſiege of ſeven months againſt Henry V. It 


officer of diſtinguiſhed valour; but — 


ſtanding all his vigilance and circumſpection 


the town was taken by aſſaule, after à ſiege 
of three weeks, and the governor made pri- 
ſoner in the action, whom Richemont arder- | 
ed to be beheaded, becauſe, h a native 
of France, he ſerved in the army of England. 

The garriſon took ſheker in the part called | 
market- -place, which 1s on the other fide of | 
the Maine, and broke down. the bridge of 


communication, ſo that the conſtable was o- 


bliged to begin a ne ſiege, more difficult 
than the former. He ſurrounded his camp 
with lines of 1 ſtrengthened by || 
redoubts, to prevent all ſucconr from being 
thrown into the place; and Charles himſelf 
repaired to the fiege, in order to animate: the 
ſoldiers by his preſence. Nevertheleſs, Tal- 


bot 1 to relieve the beficged. He 
marched at the head of a ſelect body of men, 


towards the French lines, and taking one of 
the redoubts that oppoſed his paffage by 


ſtorm, entered the place with a convoy. Next 


day he ſallied out in the ſame manner, while: || 
the enemy were confounded at the bold- 
neſs of the action, and reſolved to throw in 


another conſiderable ſupply; but before he 
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ſuſficlent to attend the ſick. and bury che could effect bis p 
dead. Even the wealthieſt citizens pined cenſed at he abu l. he had received from x 
with want, and ſo exceſſive was the - miſery: | handful of 
ach fury, as co 


11 formed the ſiege 
had eee on foreh three weeks, when Talbot, 


— his lines, and conveyed a freſh ſupply 
of proviſions into the place. He thence ad 


vanced toHarfleur, -and as he had not a' 1uffi- 
cient number of forces to undertake the fi 


ſuch an advan 


E The only perſons to whom any 


purpoſe, the conſtable; 18. 


lich, charged che garriſon With 
— hy — * to capitulate. 


ncouraged by this ſucceſ, 
of Avranche, which he 


A. D. 1439. 


s levied for the relief of Meauy, 


in form, anne. reduce the town't 


blockade. 


Thus reſolved, he entrenched himflF-in in 
tageous manner, that he could 
nat have been diſlodged by an army of fifty 
thouſand men, while the place was blocked 
up by fea, with a fleet. under the command l of 
Ae duke of Sommerſet. The count d Eu 
advanced with a ſelect body of troops, to at- 
| tack the Engliſh entrenchments, but obſery- 
ing the nature of their ſituation, he retired, 
| having made a ſlight and fruitleſs attempt, in 
which Gaucour, one of his principal arr 
felt into the hands of Talbot.” 1 118 
After a blockade of four months; town 
| ſurrendered ; and Talbot-proceeded ta- drive 
| all the French garriſons. out of Normandy 0 


till the whole province, N the town 


Dieppe, was conquered. - - + 
Soon after theſe conteſts: bewerd .the 


French and Engliſh armies, which occaſioned 
the effuſion of much human blood, a con- 
| greſs was held at Calais,; but as the terms 
22 were difagreeable to the contend- 
parties,. the negotiation was foon broken 
advan- 
tage oceured from theſe conferences, were the 
' dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, the former 
of whom obtained ſome relief for his ſubjects 
in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and Zea - 
land, who had ſuſtained i damage 
from the interruption of their traffic with 
England; and the latter recovered his liberty, 
after a tedious captivity of twenty: five years. 
A D. 1440. Burgundy ſtil continued 
to act with his uſual ambiguity and perfidy, 
affecting a neutrality in the preſent quarre!, 


wagle he con at very conſiderable wow 
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ia his texxitgries, forthe ſervice of the French | _ Accordingly, Fa nyc PR: 
king, The preſent Hryation of affairs would || family, to work upon his.cemper; and Watch 
not admit of that reſentment,: Which : was | his ox ans but the cakes: with All his 
juſtly due from the Engliſh, to; chat ireaober- | — was too warmly attached to is 
us Prince, and they ſcemed contented with | een 49 afford the moſt diſtant hint af 
dis Lorlpearu F S aud hene ane m was wt 
their enemies, However, as the - apimoſity ||] der. amecang of having serunrſe bo another 
Tablet ee the Engliſh, and the inha- 1 Jpecies of 7: 18 
bitants Of Bretagne, 1 N the trade,, Sock fan ; ob the known difpabrica: af 
and conſequently tended to ejudice of ||| the:dutcheſs of Glouceſter, that her condutt 
both ,nations, the king and vr — found it || would afferd the moſt convenient opportunit 
expedient to conclude a treaty, by-which. they {| for executing his deſigns, be ditected h 
reciprocally engaged to prevent the equ ent creatures to iaſpect her — and they 
of any armament in their . oe an ||| ſoon} diſcovered- a Private -corteſpandence, 
offenſive deßgn againſt the lutyeRs of. | which ſhe mai with a prieſt, called 
other. ads line 2 ' Roger 204 5 rake, who-pretended.to node 
The duke of Tolk had nom obtained: the me d divinationn: 
regency, in conſequence of che deathef War- 
wick, who had ſupplanted him in that office; 10 learn the buſineſs of their priyate meetings 
and had he been properly encouraged and and made ſuch reports af their communica- 
ſupported, Might not only have fetrieved, tion, as were judged ſufficient grounds for 
| hut aggrandazed theEngliſh intereſt in France; ||| granting a wartant.agaioft Bol e, Who 
for at this period, the dauphin, and all the was:no>leaner.commuted:to-prifon, than the 
princes of he blood, excapt the duke of Bur- dutchebsretired ta che ſanctuary at Weſtmin- 
gundy, and the count G Eu, entered into ſter. be reſt of: 2 m1 
<ombingtion. for the deppſuion of Charles, and — . win exam re ; 4 proceſs was formed a- 
elevation of his ſon. Happily fer Charles, practiſed ſorcery againſt 
Tremguyle engaged in the .confederacy, to the —_— of the away ES modelling an image 
whom, as the conſtable was mortally averſe, f Max, in the form af his majeſty; .and 
he Mas the mote ſanguine in the inteteſt of the N melting it gradually before: the fire, in hopes 
King, and ſupported him ſo powerfully, as to that as this conſumed, 3 King's PNG 
enable him to maintain; ;his crown. againſt all, would decay. 
the confederates. Having, at ledgth; deſerted the ſanctuary 
But all their mighty ends. were £1 at the inſtigation of cher friends, the guscle 
defeated, and they; were preſently reduced to ¶ was confronted with Bolingbroke, who denied 
the neceſſity of imploripg the King's mer - the charge brought againſt them, and at the 
cy. During this confuſion in the ſtate of ſame time, the dutcheſs confeſſed her having 
| 12 rance, che Engliſh did not even attempt a conſulted the necromancer, about the pre- 
ſtroke of importance, indolently _contenting |||. paratioh. of a love potion for her huſband, 
themſelyes with a few flight incurſions into to preuent the alienation of his affecti- 
the neighbourhood of Paris, to which Charles ons. 
Tepairgd, after the ſuppreſſion of abe N The caidinal's agents, who were Sir John 
gents. - Home, a prieſt, and one Woodham, inſiſted 
A, D. 144. Such was the 1005 of the on tha truth of their allegation, and the arch- 
cardinal of Wineheſter to the duke of Glou- biſhops of Canterbury and York, the cardi- 
eſter, that not content with having injured galof Wincheſter, and the biſhop | of Saliſ- 
him in his reputation, he baſely endeavoured; || bury, who were appointed to examine this in- 
” deprive him of his life, by extorting from || tricate affair, made a report ſo 8 
im a choleric declaration, from Which he for the dutcheſs, that a court, conſiſti 
want take occaſion to infer treaſon. ie early of Huntingdon, Stafford, Suk 
5 * „ | 5 * 6 and 
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and Northumberland, was appointed to 


her for high treaſon. ** * 


Theſe noblemen having nal the de- 


poſitions of the ſeveral witneſſes, referred the 


matter to the eccleſiaſtical court, by which 
the was ſentenced to do public 
three days ſucceſſively, by walking barefoor, 
and bare-headed, with a wax | taper in her 
, gh che ſtreeis of Lon n, to St. 
Paul's church, and then to be impriſoned for 
life, under the 


at the jinſti 


penance for 


of Sir Thomas Stan- 
ley, which ſentence was accordingly executed, 
gation. of Glouceſter's enemies, 
Who hoped that this public diſgrace would 


| 424 A. P. 1442. ns TONY MBNGL AND. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ö 
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either ruin his popularity, or provoke him to | 


take ſome deſperate meaſures againſt the go- 
vernment. But all their ſchemes 
dortive; for Glouceſter, who was loyal to 
a degree of madneſs, bore his wrongs with the 


utmoſt reſignation ; ſo that the diſgrace of his 


wife, inſtead of incurring. him the contempt 


of the people, tended only the more to in- 
flame their reſentment towards his enemies. 
The war in France had been heglected, ſince 
the declenſion of the duke's influence in coun- 
eil, and every favourable opportunity of re- 


trieving the Fun conqueſts was over- 


looked. 

A. D. 1442. The little attention that the 
miniſtry ſeemed to pay to the intereſt of the 
nation, ſo incenſed the nation againſt the am- 
bitious Wincheſter, that the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ventured to impeach him before the 
council; but as the members were in general 


attached to we cardinal, ew admitted the 


#4 4 


don. 


1. D. 1443. PT The cardinal had ns 9. ö 


conded every propoſal for an accommodation 
with France, and now alledged the impoſſibi- 
lity of the Engliſh army's extending their con- 


queſts, or even retaining thoſe they had al- 


ready made. He likewiſe-obſerved, that the. || 
power of the F rench king was daily becom- 
mg more formidable, by the acquiſition of 
ſome town, or the advantage of ſome battle. 
From all theſe circumſtances he inferred, 


proved a | 


| order to treat with the French miniſters! Af. 


that it was woos arr jon to "=P the A 18 | ane of Wipcheſtvy, __”_ THE: dukes ef 


| earl of Suffolk, a nobleman blindly attached | 


. oy 


greſs of the enemy's atiris; b ''a temp Yary 
uſpenſion of hoſtilities; which: might allow 
the Engliſh time to recrui their pn and re. 
trievetheir ruined fortunes. We., 
Tbe duke of Glouceſter, agcundlly.: brüy 
and daring, could not approve hefe dilate 
meaſures ; he could not be perſuaded to re. 
ſign all hopes of reducing the power of 
France, nor could he patiently endure to fee 
his -own advice over- ruled by the ſuperior 
Wye and intereſt of his et ny UitGinabet 
ncheſter? Eos 00445 14221 


But all his oppoſition. hag no effect; the 
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to the cardinals party, was ſent. to Fours, in 


tet ſeveral conferences, it was found impoſli- 
ble to bring about a final accommodation; 
but a truce was concluded fot two years. 
A. D. 1444. The earl of Suffolk having 
executed this part of his commiſſion, - pro- 
ceeded to finiſh another point 6f equal im- 
portance. At the inſtigation of the cardinal 
and his party, he propoſed a match between 
the king his maſter, and Margaret of-Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, nominal king of Sicily. 
She was endowed with all the - qualifications 
that could render her an agrecablo- conſon, 
for a rince of Henry's character. 
Suffo Ik, to ingratiate himſelf with this lady's 
Fatty, ventured without any direct authority 
of the council, to engage by a private artiele, 
that the province of Maine, at that time in 
the hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be ceded to 
Charles of Anjou, "4 uncle, who was Ae 
miniſter of the French: kings. 3 
The duke of Glouceſter, Was no ba 
informed of theſe proceedings, than he exerted 
his utmoſt efforts, in order to defeat the in- 
tended match, but in ſpite: of all his oppoß 
tion, the contract was ratified at London; 
Suffolk was dignified with the title of mar- 
uis, and even received the thanks of par- 
Hamem, for concluding the N of. mar- 
riage. 
A. D. 1445. As ſoon as + Margaiet ee 
in England, ſhe entered into à cloſe correſ- 
- pondence with the marquis of Suffolk, the 
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by her friendſhz 
mon "hatred a 
reſolved to 

At the enſuing ſeſſion of 


parliament, the 


patiating on the important advantages of this 
alliance, and aggrandizing his own ſervices, 


doth in the cabinet and field; particularly 


the concluſion of a treaty, ſo evidently con- 
ducive to the general peace and ſatisfaction of 
the nation. The parliament approved his 
conduct, and allotted him a fifteenth, to de- 
fray the expence of bringing over the princeſs. 

The remainder of the year was ſpent in nego- 
tiations for renewing the conferences, and 
facilitating an interview between the two 
kings, which they thought the moſt effectual 
method of eſtabliſhing a pacification. 

It was therefore agreed, by the reſpective 
miniſters," that their ſovereigns ſhould meet in 
fome part of France, and that Henry ſhould 
repair to Calais, that he might be near the 
place appointed; but ſeveral differences ariſ- 
ing concerning that point, the interview was 
poſtponed, though both parties agreed to a 
prolongation of the truce. FONT RE Io 

A. B. 1446. Wincheſter and his party, 
finding themſelves diſappointed in ſome for- 
mer attempts on the life of the duke of Glou- 
eeſter, reſolved to have recourſe to more cer- 
tain and ſanguinary methods of accompliſh- 
ing their purpoſe. n ee 

Thus eruelly reſolved, a parliament was 
ſummoned to meet, not at London, which was 
ſuppoſed to be much in the duke's intereſt, 
but at St. Edmundſbury, where they hoped 
to be able to perpetrate their helliſn deſign, 
with equal — and impunity. Glouceſter, 


conſcious of his own integrity, repaired thi- 


ther, at the time appointed, but on the very 
firſt day of the ſeſſions, was arreſted, and 
committed to cloſe priſon, on a charge of 
high treaſon. After a confinementof ſeventeen 
a/s without any trial, he was found dead in 
his bed; and though: it was pretended that 
18 death was natural, all the impartial world 
believed, and with much reaſon, from” the 
Preceding circumſtances, that he. fell a ſacri- . 
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Somerſet and Buckingham, who ſtrengthened | 
> and animated by their com- | 
nſt the duke of Glouceſter, | 
ect the ruin of that worthy 'and | 
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A. D. 1447. His body, indeed, which was 
expoſed three days ſucceſſively, bore no ex- 


the vengeance and, cruelty of his 


|| ternal marks of violence; but as the ſame 
trick had been recorded in the annals of hiſ- 


marquis of Suffolk harangued both houſes, ex- | 


__ as practiſed on ſome kings and noblemen 
before, the repetition of the farce; only tended 
to ſtrengthen the ſuſpicions 5 the people, 
who concluded that Humphrey, duke of Glou-- 
ceſter, underwent the fate of his unhappy 
anceſtors. This prince is ſaid to have founded 
the famous library at Oxford, now diſtin- 


2 by the epithet of the Bodleain library, 
m Sir Thomas Bodley, by whom it was 


largely endowed. beetle ag 
ſuſpected of having 


Henry himſelf was not 
had any ſhare in the murder of his uncle, 
which was univerſally aſcribed to the contriv-— 
ance of the queen, the cardinal, and the mar-- 
quis of Suffolk, who were curſed by the peo- 
le with the moſt dire imprecations. There 
cannot be a ftronger proof of the weakneſs of 
human foreſight, than the fall of the duke 
of Glouceſter z in conſequence of which, the 
queen vainly thought herſelf freed. from op- 
>0ſition, whereas it proved. the ſource of 
numberleſs calamities ; as it furniſhed: the- 
duke of York with an opportunity-of reviv-- 
ing his pretenſions to the crown, which it is 
reaſonable to think, he would never have pre- 
publiſh, during the life of that 


ſumed to 
prince. 3 l 
The rancorous and blood-thirſty- cardingli 
of Wincheſter, did not. long ſurvive the 
death of his adverſary, in which he had been: 
principally. concerned. In leſs than ſix weeks 
after the duke's deceaſe, this haughty prelate 


was ſeized with a diſtemper that brought him 
to the grave, and he expired in all the horror 


of conſcientious guilt. Wincheſter's death 


deprived the queen and her favourite Suffolk, 
of the weight and influence which his im- 


menſe fortune naturally commanded, and ex- 


- poſed the marquis to more inveterate effects 


of popular odium; which added to the inac- 

tive diſpoſition of the king, obſorbed in de- 
votion, induced the duke of York to aſpire 
to the crown of: England. RS 

Richard, by virtue. of being Lag 50k 
Pol EEE rom 


from Philippa, 

* lee =o _— ſon ' of Edward IH. 

| that obſlacle heing removed, 3 

1 dee act oom thę treaty, 
= — of Lancaſter, third ſon of that 

monarch, nor could this claim haue fallen 


of Tork, 
.cution' of his deſign, 


ho took occaſion fromthe deſpotic behaviour 
were enſlaved by 


of the validity 
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caſter, was founded von uſu 


_ «termined to diminiſh his credit, by ſubjeQing | | 


vas created repent of France, without: regard 


1 A. D. o. 508. 27570 RY vt BMGL AND. 45. 4, 


| jou, turing the liſe toda 
ceſter, had been filent on ae 


only «daughter to the duke 


laioly in the arder af ſucceſſion be- 
nry, who derived ius deſcent fram 


hands, But the duke 
iong to the immediate ꝓtoſe- 
thought 3 | 

775 | 


into more 


ſound the biaſs of the public h 
of the queen, to inſinuate, that the 

a double uſurpation; 
Margaret had arrogated to herſelf a power, to | 
Which ſhe had no right, even on a f n 
of her huſband's claim to the 
cron; that the royalty of the houſe of Lan- | 


though it had been gloſſed over: by the emi- 
ment virtues of the late king, was now, 
thro 1 the "weakneſs of the preſent — 
pride of the queen, grown intolerable; 
— in ard em „it was the intereſt | 
of the people, to turn tlieir eyes on the duke 
of York, who was the true heir of the crow•n, 
a prince of: ſnining abilities, -and/who had:al- 
ready ed Nur in the ſervice of tus | 
country. | 
- "This method * * — the deſired 
effect, by attaching to the duke a conſiderable | 
Party, while he affected a neutrality; though 
theſe procedures alarmed. . and the 
whole houſe of Lancaſter; aſſured that Rich- 
ard was the cauſe of this clamour, they de- 


him to ſome mortificatien, and -encour 
Edmund, duke of Sometfet, the rival of 
his power and renown. Aceordingly, he! 


tothe duke of 'Yotk's patent, ,granted-for-a.| 
term yet unexpired. 1 had always 
ſubſiſted between Richard and Somerſet's' 
brother, and Edmund now treated him with 


ſuch inſults, as produced. a mutual and mor- 


tal hatred between the two houſes, though 
Richard ꝓrudently diſſembled his reſentment. 

A. D. 1448. The court of France, per- 
ſuaded that. it would be in-vain to. demand 


{| abr, commanding. him to deliver 


ſobately refuſed to bey the commans 
{| eonſequence:of -whioh che 
by a French army under the conduct of che 


well as the payment.of ſixteen hundrectthop- 
ſand -crawns, to -engdemmly his vaſſal for. the 
loſs he had ſuſtained. 


"Was 


nt to Suriegne, the gover - 
chat 


and orders were 


place:to-Charles — Ajay. Surienne 


ing that the Engliſh eeuncil-would .never a- 


3 pernicious meaſure, and there- 
claubeing the auxhority of the order. ab- 
in 
place was anveley 


eaunt de Dunais. After a gallant ; 

he was compelled to yield, and to deliver 
not only the town, but the hole province 
Maine, which Was thereby entirely alie- 
nated {from the cron -of England. The 


_ and intrepid Surienne, alarmed at ſuch 


ſtrange and impolitic meaſures in the Engliſh, 


not only; in delivering up an important place, 
4 


by totally abandoning him, LB od 
ne, ſurprized the town of Kougeres, 
and:plundered the inhabitants. The duke, 
-mgcnied at this yiolenee, diſpatched an em- 
chaſſy to Somerſet, -then regent: at Rouen, to 
demand reſtitution of the place and _ 
and the regent promiſed him ample ſatisſa 
tion. He: alſo appealed to che king of F ol 
n favourable oppariv- 
-nity to avail himſelf of; the - weaknebs af 
Henry, and diſeentent of his ſubjects, af. 
fected: to intereſt hinafelf in the concern of 
the duke, and ſent two amhaſſadors to Lon- 
don to demand repar 


ation for: the injury, 28 


Charles aaa»:petſuededof the: great advan- 
tage wich the -preſens ſituation ef op 
gave, and he determined-t0. avail himſelf ef 
Auch-a favourable opportunity, for expelling 
the Engliſh from his domigions. 

AH. D. 1449. Accordingly, in the begin- 
ning of the year, he invaded Normandy 
with four different armies, : .and 2s the 

Engliſh had nota body: of trpeps fafficien 
to oppoſe him in ;the field, -pracecdedinÞ3 
conqueſts without i interruption, and in a fen 


the province of Maine by virtue of the king's 
2 and contract with Margarez ef A. 


0 S tant 
wecks reduced many of ie: meſt bee ns 
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- fortreſſes” in that province. The duke! of | ſpeech; containing} a declaration of his own 
Somerſet, regent of the province, retited | innocence, an enumeration. of the ſervices 
with the few forces he had into Rouen, and || performed by himſelf and his family, a vehe- 
fortified: himſelf in the palace, which he de- ment profeſhori of loyalty, and appeal to the 
fended twelve days; ar the expiration of || whole: world as a teſt of his and be- - 
which he found himſelf obliged to capitulate haviouurn. r 
on condition of leaviag all his artillery, pay- The commons of England, not intimidat- 
ing fifty thouſand crowns in gold, reſtoring || ed by this challenge, opened their charge a- 
to the French king Arques, Tancarville, gainſt him, contained in ſeveral articles 
Caudebec, Honfleur, LHlebonne, and other importing, that the realm of England would 
places in higher Normandy, and give hoſ- be ſold to France, and that preparations were 
tages for the performance of theſe articles: || actually making in that kingdom for an in- 
The arms of Charles were no leſs fucceſsful || vaſion,, by the contrivance of the duke of 
in Guienne, where the count de Foix reduced | Suffolk, who-had fortified Wallingford caſtle, 
the caſtle of Mauleon, which-was-ſituated on | to ſerve as a place of refuge; that he had 
a rock, and therefore deemed almoſt impreg- || conſulted with the counts Dpnois, Bertrand, 
nable; and thus ended the firſt campaign, fo de Preſſigny, and W. Couſſinal, the king's . 
fatal to the Engliſn intereſt. [ enemies, adviſing them to perſuade the 
A. D. 14e. The Engliſh intereſt was more French king to invade England, dethrone 
particularly affected by the fatal blow. on the | Henry, and confer the cxown on his fon, John 
continent, as it was followed by a rebellion in de la Pole, who, by - marrying Margaret, 
Ireland; which prevented the miniſtry from | daughter and heir to John, late duke of So- 
ſending the neceſſary ſupplies into France. merſet, might claim the crown in her right, 
The queen and Suffolk, imagining to derive ||| as next heir to Henry who had no iſſue; that 
ſome advantage from the inſurrection, em · he had received money and promiſes from the 
braced this opportunity of removing the || duke of Orleans to. perſuade the king to 
duke of York, on'pretence of creating him conſent: to his enlargement, that he might 
governor of Ireland; but he: defeated their || aſſiſt Charles in the recovery of France; that 
deſign, and by his prudence and courteſy, || at-hs inſtigation, the duke of Orleans had 
not only appeaſed the inſurgents without || prevailed upon the French king to violate 
bloodſhed, but even attached to his intereſt || the truce, and renew the war in Normandy 
the people of that kingdom; which proved ||. that he had without ſufficient authority, en- 
of infinite conſequence to him in the ſequel. | gaged for the ceſſion of la Maine, and after 
The French proſecuted their conqueſts in his return performed that engagement, in 
Guienne, till having at length reduced Bour- conſequence of which the Engliſh were de- 
deaux and Bayonne, they became maſters of prived of the province of Normandy; that 
Guienne, which had been in the poſſeſſion of he betrayed the ſecrets of the kings council, 
the Engliſh, ever ſince the acceſſion of Hen- to the count of Dunois, and other French 
ry II. but was now, after a period of three emiſſaries; that he had acquainted them with 
hundred years, finally annexed to the French the ſtate of all the French fortreſſes belonging 
monarchy. It was not to be ſuppoſed that to the Engliſh; diſcloſed the ſecret inſtruc- 
the Englifh nation could patiently endure the || tions of the Engliſh envoys ſent to negotiate 
il ſucceſs which had now for a long time at- a peace between the two crowns; boaſted of 
tended their arms, without enquiring into the |} his credit with Charles; received bribes from 
meaſures of the adminiſtration. -Accordingly, || the enemy for preventing reinforcements from 


a parliament. was called on this occaſion, when |f being ſent to the continent; and in the truce 
Suffolk thinking it incumbent on him to vin- which he concluded, not only omitted to 
dicate his character from the aſperſions lately | comprehend. the king ef Arragon, the old 
caſt upon it, harangued both houſes in a || ally of England, but included the duke of 
| | FEC rhe oc gn * ? - Bretagne, 
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articles were preſented to the king, 
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Bretagne, as ally of France, a circumſtance 1 The meaſures of the late adminiſtration; 


The 
who had already given orders for the com- 
mitment of Suffolk ; but the commons, 
apprehenſive that theſe articles would not bear 
a ſtrict ſcrutiny, preferred againſt him another 
ſet, amounting only to miſdemeanours. 

Some of the articles preferred againſt Suf- 
folk, were evidently falſe ; others were ab- 


ſurd and ridiculous, but many of them were 


ſo inconteſtibly true, and ſo highly criminal, 
that it would have been an eaſy matter to 


have proved him guilty of diſloyalty to his 


prince from 


nation for his deſign, by 
tion to the houſe of Mortimer. 
| view, he en 


the loſs of the Engliſh provinces in France; 
the arbitrary meaſures of the queen and the 


duke of Somerſet; and many other cir. : 
cumſtances concurred to diffuſe a ſpirit of 


diſcontent, and diſſatisfaction throughout the 


kingdom. Notwithſtanding the great intereſt 
of the duke of York, before he would per- 
ſonally appear in ſupport of. his pretenſions, 
he thought it moſt adviſcable to prepare the 
exciting their affec- 
With this. 
ed an Iriſhman, named John 
Cade, who ſerved under him as a foldier- 
in France, to raiſe a ſedition in favour of 


the family of Marche, that their title, which - 
had lain ſo long dormant, might once more 
attract the attention of the public. Cade, : 


and treaſon againſt his country. 


ng foreſaw and dreaded the conſe- 


prince, 
a: 1 he ki 
ot! quence, and therefore, in order to fave the 


lowing expedient, 


life of his favourite, had recourſe to the fol- 
| He ſent for the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal to his palace, where he 
8 the culprit before them, and aſked 
_ what he had to urge in his own be- 

Suffolk denied the charge, but ſubmitted 
himſelf to the king's mercy. Henry declared, 
that he was by no means fatisfied with the firſt 
bill of. treaſon ;- but with reſpe& to the ſe- 
cond. of. miſdemeanours, he declared, that 


who by his courage, capacity, and ſpirit, was 


| well qualified for ſuch an undertaking, hav- 


ing received the proper inſtructions from the 
duke's agents, aſſumed the name of John 
Mortimer, pretending to be the fon of Sir 
John Mortimer, who was beheaded for treaſon: 
in the laſt reign ; and repairing to the county: 
of Kent, in which the duke of York had a 

reat number of adherents,. he collected a» 

rong body of malecontents, on pretence of 
redrefling the grievances of the nation, and 


by virtue. of the duke's own ſubmiſſion, not 
by any. judicial authority, he baniſhed him || taxes. E 
the realm for the ſpace of five years. At the The people flocked in ſuch numbers to his 
ſame time, the lords entered into a ſolemn || ſtandard ; that emboldened thereby to carry» 
proteſt, that this ſentence was not the reſult || his deſign into execution, he advanced towards 
of their advice, but purely the king's own | the metropolis, and encamped with his forces 
act, which ſhould not at all deregate from || on Blackheath. bY 
their liberties, in the caſe of peerage. Henry 
The commons were ſenſible, that theſe un- ||. this rebellion, than he ſent a meſſenge 
_ conſtitutional meaſures were only meant to fa- || demand: the-cauſe of their hoſtile appearance; 
vour Suffolk, and that, as he ſtill poſſeſſed the || and Cade replied, in the name of the com- 
queen's confidence, he would ſoon be recalled || munity, that they had no defign againſt the: 
and reſtored: to his former influence: to pre- perſon of his mazeſty ; but their intention was: 
1 vent, therefore, ſuch a diſagreeable conſe || to addreſs the parliament, that all evil miniſ- 
1 quence, they engaged one Nicholas, captain. ters might receive their deſerts, and particu- 
| þ of an Engliſh cruizer, to intercept: him in his larly demanded,” that the duke of Somericts 
[th paſſage to France. He was ſeized near Dover, /||- ſhould be puniſhed for the loſs of. Normandy. 
14 and inſtantly beheaded without form of pro- || and that the king's ag 4 be compoſed 
ceſs; his body being thrown upon the ſands, || of princes of the blood, and other wiſe and 
was taken up and interred in the collegiate. ||. worthy perſons, and not of. wretches deſtitute. 


ehurch of Wingfield, in Suffolk. of honour and capacity. APN 


delivering the people from the burthen of 


no ſooner received intelligence of 
r to! 


— 
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This repreſentation being imparted to the 


king, the couneil condemned them as arro- 

at and ſeditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs 
Ferch by dint of arms. Henry, hav- 
ing aſſembled an army of fifteen thouſand 
men, advanced at their head towards Black- 
heath. At his approach, Cade retired, as if 

afraid of an engagement, and lay in ambuſh 
in a wood, not doubting but he ſhould be 
purſued by the king's whole army; but Hen- 
ry, believing they were totally diſperſed, re- 
turned towards London, after having detached 
a ſmall party in purſuit of the fugitives, un- 
der the command of lord Stafford, who fall- 
ing into ambuſcade, was put to the ſword, 
with all his followers. Cade had no ſooner 


march towards London, while the king and 


ing left a ſtrong garriſon in the tower, under 
the command of lord Scales. 
The citizens of London, either averſe to 
the government, or terrified at the ſucceſs of 
the rebels, opened the gates at their approach, 
and Cade entered in triumph, at the head of 
his troops, which had been greatly augmented” 
ſince his victory. But he forbade his follow- 
ers, on ſevereſt penalties, to commit the leaſt 
outrage, or give : any cauſe of complaint to 
the inhabitants. Next day, being informed 
that the lord treaſurer Say, was in the city, 
he cauſed him to be 3 and behead- 
ed, without any form of trial, and in the 
evening retired. to the. borough of Southwark. 
He continued for ſome days, to enter the 
city in the morning, and retire at night, that 
he might not give umbrage to the inhabitants, 
with whom he maintained at firſt a good un- 
derſtanding. | FM 1 e 
In proceſs of time, however, the rebels 
having pillaged ſeveral of the inhabitants and 


morning found the gate of the bridge ſhut, 
and ſecured againſt him. Attempting: to 


which put an end to the combat. 5 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the 

\ chancellor, who had taken refuge in the 

wer, being informed by their emiſſaries, 


— 


| boroug 
- 
| 


gained this 12 than he directed his 
court retired haſtily to Kenilworth caſtle, hav- 


committed many violent outrages, Cade one 


force his paſſage, a battle enſued between the 
rebels and citizens, which laſted till. night 


— 429 8 
chat che inſurgents were greatly diſpirited by 


R VI. A. D. 1451. 


| this repulſe, and heartily tired of their rebel- 
lious project, drew up an act of amneſty, con- 
firmed by the ſanction of the great ſeal, and. 
found means to publiſh it by night in the 
| borough of Southwark. This expedient was, 
attended with the deſired effect; the rebels, 
agerly deſirous of embracing an opportunity 
to eſcape the puniſhment due to their crimes, 
deſerted in ſuch numbers, that by day break, 


Cade found himſelf. almoſt alone, and was 
obliged to take ſhelter in the woods of Kent, 
where a price being ſet upon his head, he was 
diſcovered and ſlain by Alexander Eden,-whoſe © * 
ſervice was rewarded with the government of. 
| Dover-caſtle. ; It DOE fat” 
The duke of Somerſet returned to Eng- 
land, where, notwithſtanding - the popular 
odium he had incurred, and a 2 from 
the commons to remove him from the royal. - - 
preſence, he was received with open arms b7/x 
the king, and ſucceeded the duke of Suffolk. - 
both in the. miniſtry, and. favour of the- 
queen. | | 
Though the duke of York had not openly 
countenanced the late rebellion, yet it was 
generally ſuppoſed, that he had ſecretly. 
prompted Cade to raiſe this rebellion,, in or- 
der to. try how the 2 diſpoſed to- 
wards his title and family; and as the experi- 


ment had ſucceeded beyond his expectation, 


the ruling party had greater reaſon to be jea- 
lous of his deſigns and. pretenſions. There 
prevailed at the ſame time, a report that he in · 
tended to return from Ireland, and the coun- 
cil, ſuſpecting that he might come with an 
armed body, iſſued orders in the King's name, 
| to oppoſe him, wherever he ſhould endeavour 
to land. But the duke cluded. all their de- 
| ſigns, by coming attended with no more than 
his ordinary retinue; and this impolitic pre- 
caution of the miniſtry, ſerved only to indi- 
cate. their apprehenſion of his power and in- 
tereſt, and their diſtruſt of. the affections f 
the people. : 1 EN ee 
A. D. 1461. Richard was now convinced, 
that his title was not more dangerous to the 
| king, than it was to himſelf, and that he muſt 
| either. proceed in afferting his claim to the 
| throne, or abandon. it for ever. 
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But: 


439 


Edward Brook, baron of Cobham. 


Bur as he was a nan of great ſagacity and 


profound cunning, he was determined to con- 


t his friends, before he took the leaſt ſtep || 
in an affair of ſuch im 
repaired to London, where his adherents wait- 
eck his arrival with much impatience. Theſe 
were, John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk; 
Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury; his fon 
Richard Nevil, afterwards earl of Warwick; 
Thomas Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, and 

T 

confederates had now an opportunity of pro- 
jecting their plan without interruption, as the 
court was on a progreſs to the weſtern coun- 
ties; and they at length determined, that the 
duke of York ſhould retire to Wales, where 
the houſe of Marche had an extenſive influ- 
ence ; and there ſecure ſuch an- intereſt, as 


might enable him to aſſemble an army at 


pleaſure. 

It was unanimouſly agreed, on the ſame oc- 
caſion, that when the duke arrived in Wales, 
he ſhould write to the king, acquainting him 
with the diſcontent of the people, and defir- 
ing that juſtice might be done on the duke of 
Somerſet. Purſuant to this reſolution he re- 
tired, and having ſecured a conſiderable in- 
tereſt in Wales, ſeit a remonſtrance to Henry, 
importing, that the whole kingdom was diſ- 
guſted at his conduct in encouraging traitors, 
and that prompted by a zeal for his perſon 
and government, he could not avoid deſir- 


ing him to prevent the fatal effects of popu- 


lar diſſatisfaction. 

At the enſuing meeting of the parliament, 
he prevailed upon the commons to preſent an 
addreſs againſt the duke of Somerſet, the 
dutcheſs of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, 
Sir John Sutton, lord Dudley, and others; 
to entreat his majeſty to remove them for ever 


from his perſon and councils, and to forbid 


them for the future, to approach within twelve 
miles of the court. Henry abſolutely refuſed 
to comply with their requeſt, and had even 
the imprudence to reject a bill which had paſſ- 
ted both houſes, for attainring the late duke 


of Suffolk, inſomuch, that the duke of Vork 
proceeded. to more peremptory declarations, 


and the court, to avoid any imputation of 


being acceſſary to a rupture, prevailed on the 


portance, and therefore 


ö 


KIS ToRT H E NOL AND. 
king to aſſure him, that he had taken a rely. 


1 


A. D. TY 


lution to reform the abuſes of his 
for which he was determined tochooſe 
a certain n r of wife and honeſt counſel. 
lors, among whom the duke of York ſhould 
be one of the principal; that no traitor ſhould 
| be 6ountenanced, or even paſs with i impunity; 
bot farther obſerved, that the puniſhrTent of 
ſuch delinquents, required the moſt mature 


| deliberation, and that Somerſet ſhould be pro- 
| duced to anſwer any accuſation in a legal 


manner. 

A. D. 1452. After ſuch conceffions on the 
part of his majeſty, Richard had certainly no 
juſt cauſe Src? rofecuting his hoſtile deſigns; 
but as he had levied an army, he determined 
to gain his point in the removal of Somerſet, 


þ 
| 


| 


But in this he was diſappointed 4 for when he 
advanced to London, contrary to his expec- 

tations, he found the gates of the city ſhut 
againſt him; and on his retreating into Kent, 


king, 


he was purſued by the king at the head of a 
numerous army, in which were ſeveral of his 
friends, particularly the eatls of Saliſpury and 
Warwick, who ſeemed to have joined the 
in order to ſupport the duke's preten- 
| ſions, and effect, if poſſible, an accommoda- 
tion between the contending parties. 
A parley enſued; and Richard ſtill de- 
manded that Somerſet ſhould be removed and 
committed to priſon, until the meeting of the 
next parliament, and the court pretended to 
t his deſire, and Somerſet was put under 
arreſt, Without the leaft heſitation, there- 
fore, Richard diſbanded his troops, and 
viſited the king without any regard for the 
ſecurity of his perſon. When he was 1ntro- 
duced to his-majefty, he accuſed the duke of 
| Somerſet as a traitor, who had ſacrificed the 
' intereſt of his country, to his own avarice 
and ambition; bur was not a little ſurprized 
to ſee that miniſter quit his hiding place, and 
offer to vindicate his innecence. 5 
The duke of Vork now found that he was 
baſely betrayed; no violence, however, Wa 
offered to his erfon, but after having taken 
a freſh oath of allegianee, he was diſmiſſed, 
and he retired to his ſeat at . on the 
borders of Wales. | 
During his abode in * * 


„ „ - 


an incident 
occur 


a. 


4. D. 143.7 
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occurred, which inflamed the popular clamour of the power, even of maintaining the ap- 


againſt the miniſtry, and contributed greatly pearanee of royalty: 


to the ſucceſs of his enterprize. Deputies 


arrived from Gaſcony, offering to renounce 


| 


Fi 


che dominion of France, and return to their: | 


1740 


former allegiance under Henry. 
A. D. 1453; In conſequence of this ſud- 
den event; the earl of Shrewſbury was im- 


241 


power arid influence, Somerſet was accordingly 


A. D. 1454. The queen and the council, de: 
prived of this ſupport; were utterly unable to 
oppoſe the party of Vork, and were of con- 
ſequence obliged to yield to the torrent of his 


o 


mediately diſpatched to the continent with || 


body of eight thouſand men, in order to aſ- 
ſiſt the Gaſcons in throwing off the French 
yoke. He was admitted into Bourdeaux 
without oppoſition, and being joined in a 
few days by the remainder of the troops 
from England, ſoon reduced Fronſac, Caſtil- 
lon, and ſome other places. But after he had 
made a conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the 
province, he was attacked by a "ſuperior 


force, and he himſelf, together with his gal- 
lant ſon, the lord PIfle was ſlain in the action; 
the towns which Shrewſbury had reduced, 


were inſtantly recovered by the French arms; 
Bourdeaux was again obliged to ſubmit to its 


former maſter, and all hopes of re-annexing 


Gaſcony to the crown of England, were for 


ever extinguiſned. Thus fell the valiant 
Talbot, earl of * Shrewſbury, than whom, 


the annals of England cannot boaſt a more 
Sioſtrious-kerg,! #559 29 79 THIGHS b. 
The news of this misfortune had no ſooner 
arrived in England, than the people diſco- 
vered every viſible token of diſſatisfaction 


with the meaſures of the miniſtry, who had 


neglected to furniſh the earl of Shrewſbury 
with the neceſſary reinforcements. During 
the prevalence of this diſcontent," a motion 
was made in the houſe of commons, that as 
Henry had no iſſue, the duke might, conſiſt- 
ent with equity of claim, be declared heir ap- 
parent to the crown. This motion gave 
much diſguſt to the partizans of the queen, 
who was ſome months advanced in her preg- 
nancy, and on the twenty-third of October, 
delivered of a ſon, called Edward, who was 
created prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter. 


Henry, who from the weakneſs of his ca- 


pacity, was altogether unkt for managing 
the reins of government, was at this time 


leized with a diſtemper, which deprived him 
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requeſt, as 


pointed lieutenant of the kingdom, and firſt 
counſellor of the king, during pleaſure: 
Richard being thus veſted with the whole 
power of the adminiſtration, deprived his r1- 
val of the government of Calais, which ke 
himſelf aſſumed, by virtue of a commiſſion in 
the name of Henry, and a general hope pre- 
vailed, that the proceſs would be carried on 
with equal vigour and diſpatch againſt So- 
merſet, but it was deferred for want of ſuf- 
„ enta or oth Loads 
A. D. 1455.' As ſoon as the king recovered 
in ſome meaſure from his diſtemper, he was 
perſuaded, by the unanimous voice of his 
friends, to reaſſume his royal authority, annul 
the lieutenancy of the duke of York, reſtore 
Somerſet to liberty, and re- inveſt him with 
the management of ſtate affairs. As Richard 
had received his commiſſion from the parlia- 
ment, he was unwilling to reſign it without 
their order or conſent. Fle therefore repaired 
to his eſtate in Wales, where he levied a nu- 
merous army, with which he advanced. to- 
wards the king, who had marched out of 
London to give him battle. 
Richard was accompanied on this occaſion, 
by the earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, who 
ſent a letter from Royſton to the king, pro- 
feſſing their attachment to his perſon and 
government, and deſiring admiſſion to his 
preſence, chat they might clear themſelves 
from the aſperfions of their enemies, and 
make him ſenfible of the miſconduct of his 
miniſters, who they inſiſted ſhould be brought 
to a legal trial, and puniſhed or wig kr ac- 
cording to their deſerts. But this letter was 
mtercepted by the creatures of Somerſet, 
who were dubious of the effect it might have 
on Henry's weak and irreſolute mind. 12 
Tork and his confederates renewed theif 
ſoon as they approached St. Al- 


2 2 as ot 5 
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baue 5 ac it was rejected with diſdain, 


high treaſon. - The earl of Warwick, who 
- commanded the van of the malecontent army, 
was. io, enraged, at this contemptuous treat- 
ment, that without waiting for the duke s 


orders, he charged the ro 
irreſiſtible Fury 


Yorks advancing in 
-the TI. time, 1 F he eee 
_ equal courage and ſucceſs; ſo that they were 
totally routed with the . A kus tapuland 


men. 
The duke of Samerſet, with many other 


perſons of diſtinction were left dead on the tisfied with her late ſucceſs, ſhe might have 


The king himſelf being wounded in 


{pot. 
the neck, was deſerted by his army, and took 
refuge in 2 little houſe, which was umnme- 
diately beſet. The duke of Vork, and his 
a en were no ſooner informed of his ſitu- 
ation, t they haſtened to the lace, and 
falling on their knees, declared, - as the 
enemy of the public was no more, they were 
entirely devoted to the ſervice af their ſove- 
rei 

This was the firſt blood that was ſhed. in 
that fatal quarrel, which laſted for the ſpace 
of thirty years, was diſtinguiſhed by _ 
pitched battles, and is ſuppoſed to have coſt 
the lives of eighty princes of the blood, and 
almoſt deſtroyed the ancient nobility of Eng: 
land. 

Alarmed at the late defeat, 8 on the 
firſt meeting of the parliament, after 12 dif- 
aſter, declared from the throne, that h e Was 


York, and earls of Saliſpury and Warwick; 
and their late 15 8 was approved by both 
| houſes. They alſo then decreed, that the na- 
tion was miſgu 48 by the queen and go) £0 
Somerſet, who had abuſed the go ain 
confidence of his majeſty; 995 th ang 
of Glouceſter had been unjuſtly. accuſed, and 
that there ſhould be a full reſumption of all 
the alienations which had been made ſince 
the firſt year of the king's reign. 

A. D. 1456, But this conduct of the Lan- 
caſtrian faction was the reſult of preſent ne- 
ceſſity; for the queen, ſoon after, availing 


herſelf of the abſence of. Richard, * 


HISTOoRTARENOL AND. 


her huſband before the 1 0 lords, Where, 
and they were menaced with the penalties of || 


{ pale; it, ſo that the king 
chem in flank: with |} ſauereign authority. 
was not a little ſurprized its he heatd-of 
this ſudden revolution; but making a virtue 


| of neceſſity, he quietly ſubmitted; to the de- 


4 us, 


as he had in ſome meaſure recovered from hit 


late diſorder, he declared his reſolut ion of 
* 
| way own hands. 
forces with ſuch || 
that. they, were inſtantiyß 


thrown into cot be oy , 


an end to the power veſted ia Richard, 
ing the ee 1 init int 


As: Richard's party were not "apprized of 
this meaſure, they were not prepared to 

vas reſtored to his 
The duke of York 


eree of parliament. 


Had Margaret been ſa- 


enjoyed her authority for ſome time undi(- 
turbed;;: but elated with this favourable turn 


of fortune, ſhe reſolved to enſure her future 


tranquillity by 2 the perſons of York, 
Saliſpury and Warwick. With this view the 
court as removed to Coventry, Where the 
thought ſhe: could execute her purpoſe with 
greater eaſe than in London, and theſe three 
noblemen were required by letters under the 
privy ſeal to attend the king about ſome af- 
fairs of importance. As Richard had taken 
no ſteps towards publiſhing his deſign upon 
the crown, he „e to obey the order, 
and accordingly ſet out with his aſſociates for 


| the place appointed; but being apprized on 


the road of the queen's intentions, they in- 
; || Rantly parted; Richard retired to his eſtate 
| at Wigmore, Saliſbury to his ſeat in Terk- 
| ſhire, and Warwick emharked immediately 
for Calais, of which place he had continued 
well aſſured of the loyalty of the Ike of || 


governor ſince the we of. St. Albans... -. 
* D. 1457. In this critical juncture, ſeve- 
perſons o diſtinction, who were more con- 


| NE for the welfare of the nation than for 
the intereſt of either party, exerted, their ut: 


| moſt efforts to reconcile 


the contending fac- 


tions, and their endeavours ware 6 
with ſome — of ſucceſs. 


A. D. 1458. The Engliſh 8 As 


time convinced, that union was the only 


preſervative of the liberty of a ſtate; the 


leader, therefore, of eaeh faction agreed 10 
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meet in London, and compromiſe: their dit- 
ferences, in an accurate manner. - According!) 


nf 0 d, and. the ear, con- 
conferences were opene Auel 


Al. D. 145% 
cluded to their 8 faiafadtion. Some 


tisfaction was made to their relicts; both 


fubſide, and the duke of York with his con- 
federates, were re- admitted into the council. 


the vulgar, the ſenſible part of the nation 


opportunity, for re-kindling the flames of diſ- 
ſention; nor were they miſtaken in their con- 
jectures; for the carl of Warwick, during his 
ſtay in London, occaſionally aſſiſting at the 
council, and one of the king's ſervants hap- 
pening to inſult a domeſtic * to his 
train, a fray enſued, in which ſome of War- 
wick's followers were-killed on the ſpot. Suſ- 
pecting this was a ſcheme — the 
court againſt his perſon, and being at the 
| ſame time informed, that Henry had granted 
a a warrant. to commit him to the tower, he in- 
ſtantly fled to Calais. 

Richard's party were enraged at this viola- 
tion of the late agreement ; and the 1 
trians were chagrined at the miſcarriage 


arms. 
A. D. 1459. 
gained by the Vorkiſts; the earl of Saliſbury 


ponies. towards Herefordſhire, in order to join 
the duke of York, but he was met at Blore- 
heath, on the borders of Staffordſhire, by the 
lord Audeley, at the head of a much — 
force; notwithſtanding which, he determined 
to give the royaliſts battle. 
parted by a rivulet with ſteep. banks, Saliſ- 
bury, therefore, had recourſe to a ſtratagem, 
which was attended with extraordinary ſucceſs. 
He ordered a large detachment of men at 
arms, to advance briſkly to the banks of the 
rivulet, and diſcharge a volley. of arrows upon 
the royal army. The archers having executed 


the rivulet with great precipitation; when 
Saliſbury, ſuddenly — about, charged 


IE NR #5 TR 5: A n „ 


maſſes were founded for the ſouls of choſe who | 
were {11am at St. Albans, and à pecuniary ſa- 


parties deſired their animoſities might eternally f 
march to Ludlow, where ef pe ws York. 


But however this farce might impoſe upon 


concluded, that the two parties only waited an 


their ſcheme, ſo that both parties — to 
prepare for fe<ieing the conteſt by e of 


The firſt advantage was 
having aſſembled Gas troops, directed red 


The armies were | 


this order, he made a feint of retreating, || 
with an: appearance of confuſion; ; Audeley, | 
ſuppoſing the enemy had actually fled, paſſed 


©2000 ©. 
the rdyalifs with his het Wes and they 
were entirely defeated, with the loſs of their 
general, ſeveral principal officers, and two 


Saliſbury, hav- 
continued his 


| thouſand four hundred men. 
ing thus opened a free pa 


had raiſed a numerous army. 
The Vorkiſts ſoon after eie a very . 
| powerful reinforcement, by the arrival of a: 
choice body of veterans, whom the earl of 
Warwick brought over from the continent, 
| under the command of Sir Andrew Trollop, 
and John Blunt, officers of great reputation; 
notwithſtanding which) this additional ſtrength 

| had well nigh proved the total ruin of che 
| Yorkiſts. Richard could now no longer con- 
I| ceal his deſign, and was obliged publicly to 
avow his pretenſions to the crown. / 
All the king's adherents being rouſed from: 
| their lethargy. by this alarming declaration, 
| they exerted themſelves with ſuch vigour in: 
his intereſt, -that in a very ſhort time, the 
royal army far exceeded in number that of 
| ihe ren, A ien way ohew Wen 
to advance towards Ludlow, where. they were: 


informed the Yorkiſts lay encamped. When: 
they approached, and a general action was: 
momentarily expected, Sir Andrew Trollop 
deſerted, with the whole detachment under 
his command, and his treacherous example 
was followed by ſuch a number, that 
faithful adherents to the cauſe, fearing they 
ſhould be totally abandoned, Ong next: 
day, without ſtnking a ſtroke.:» 

The duke of York, with his ſecond . 
repaired to Ireland; the earl of Warwick to 
his government at Calais; and the other 
noblemen to their reſpective habitations, 
bravely reſolved, notwithſtanding this diſ- 
appointment, again to attempt the retrieval! 

of their ruined fortunes.: The popularity of 


Warwick, induced. numbers of volunteers 


| 

| 

| daily to repair to his ſtandard; by which: 

means he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a: 

| powerful army. 

| Thus powerfully ſupported, he rofolved. to. 

make one effort more in favour of the houſe 

| of York ;- accordingly, having fitted out a: 

fleet, and made ſome captures: at ſea, he 

landed in Kent, 8 by bis ers. 
&: 


. 


Cobham, and 


hn 


. , . — 
* 


the carl of. Saliſbury,” and York's eldeſt: ſon, 
the carl of Marche: r.. 


A. D. 1460. He 


the city amidſt the acclamations of the peo- 
le. Having reinforced his army with a ſtrong 

Led of Londoners, he determined to marc 

againſt the royaliſts, who were haſtening from 


Coventry to attack him. The two parties 
met in the neighbourhood of Northampton, 
and immediately began to make preparations 
The earl of Warwick 
.commanded the right wing of the Lorkiſts, 
the lord. Cobham: the left, and the earl of 
Marche took his ſtation in the centre. 


for an engagement. 


The dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham 
commanded the royal army; the queen re- 
mained at a ſmall diſtance, whence ſhe could 
obſerve the particulars of the action, and 
proceed accordingly; and Henry, puſillani- 
mouſly remained in his tent, waiting the event 
of an action, on which nothing leſs than his 
crown depended. | | 


The leaders of the Yorkiſts having ſtrictiy 


enjoined their men to reſpect the perſon of the 
king, and ſpare the common ſoldiers, but 
Eive no quarter to the © officers, advanced to 
the charge with great intrepidity; the engage- 
ment began about two in the afternoon, 
and was maintained with equal fury on both 
ſides, till ſeven in the evening; when the 


lord Grey, of Ruthyn, who commanded a. 
conſiderable corps in Henry's army, ſuddenly 


deſerted to the enemy. 8 
This revolt ſtruck the reſt of the royal 


army vith ſuch a panic, that they inſtantly 


began to recede, and were afterwards routed 


with great ſlaughter. The duke of Bucking- 


ham, the earl of Shrewſbury, ſon to the he- 
roic Talbot, the lord Beaumont, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction, were left dead on 
the ſpot. 15 | | 5 2.6%" 
The queen, the prince of Wales, and 


once more into the hands of the enemy, who 


nevectheleſs, treated him with as much reſ- 


| met at Sandwich, | 
by the archbiſhop. of Canterbury, the lord 

** of the nobility, and di- 
recting his rout towards London, he entered 


ö 
| joy the crown during his natural life, and the 
the duke of Somerſet, fled to Durham. 
Henry himſelf, that ſhadow of a king, fell 


in Ireland ſince his late diſappointment, hav- 


| a 
out for London, with a retinue co 


"ns, 


1 
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pect, as if he had been in the moſt profperoty 


fſituation; and this deference in ſome meaſure 
com 


nſated for his late misfortune, which 
would have been altogether intolerable, had 
not his natural weakneſs and inſenſibility ren- 
dered him proof againſt all the viciſſitudes of 
fortune. «0. „ee We 00RD 
He was immediately conducted to North. 
mpton, with due honoprs, whence he ſet 
mpoſed of 
thoſe very noblemen, who had ſo lately ap- 
peared in arms againſt him. In the mean 


time, the queen and her Ton, took refuge in 


Scotland. pps (ok — 
Soon after Henry's arrival in the capital, a 
parliament was aſſembled in order to ſettle 
the confuſed ſtate of the nation. During this 
ſeſſion, the duke of York, who. had remained 


ing received intelligence of the ſucceſs of 
his party, returned from that kingdom, and 
repaired to the houſe of peers, immediateh 


on his arrival in London. When he entered 


that auguſt aſſembly, he ſtood for ſome time 
under the canopy, with his hand upon the 


' throne, hoping the lords would deſire him to 


aſcend ; but the whole aſſembly was profound- 
ly filent, and the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
advancing to him, aſked if he had waited on 
the king fince his arrival ? he was confounded 
at the queſtion ; but after a ſhort pauſe, re- 
plied, he did not know any perſon to whom he 
owed that reſpect, and then departed. The 
next day, he preſented a writing to the parlia- 
ment, containing the principles on which his 
claim to the crown were founded. © + © 
In conſequence of this preſentation, the 
grand point was very learnedly debated, by 
many able diſputants on both ſides, for nine 
days ſucceſſively; till at length, they came to 


| ſuch meaſures as they imagined would pre- 


vent thoſe dangerous conſequences, which 2 


total revolution might have produced. They 


unanimouſly agreed, that Henry ſhould en. 


duke of York be declared his ſucceſſor. 
After the- battle of Northampton, the 
queen had retired into the northern countſies, 
where ſhe ſoon raiſed an army of twenty Tow, 


po 


4. D. 1465. 


zoainft wou 
nee more to reſtore the dignity of her fa- 
Vork, having received intelligence of her 
eſolution, © 1 | 
eavours; and with that view, fet out from 
London, at the head of five thouſand men, 
ordering the earl of Marche to lead the reſt of 


and afterwards join him in the north, = 
| In the courſe of his progreſs towards the 
north, Richard was alarmed at the news of 


he arrived in the neighbourhood of Wake- 
field in Yorkſhire, he was informed, that ſhe 


refuge in his own caſtle of Sandal, by 
vice of the carl of Salifbury, who obſerved, 
chat the queen being deſtitute of artillery, could 
earl of Marche. 
artifice to draw him from his retreat, before 
his ſon's arrival, challenging him to battle by 
the moſt inſulting meſſages. rus 

Theſe means ere to her expectation, 
drew out his men, determined to hazard a 
battle. The Vorkiſts attacked the 


bravery was of little avail, againſt ſuch ſupe- 
ror force; the troops who had been placed in 


defeated with great ſlaughter. | 
The valiant Richard was lain, bravely 


Cipal officers, with about three thouſand men 
were left dead on the ſpot. - The duke's fon, 
Edmund Plantagenet, earl of Rutland, was, 
after the battle, inhumanly maſſacred in cold 
blood upon Wakefield bridge, by the impla- 
N dangerouſly wounded, was taken pri- 
_ and beheaded at Pomfret, and his head 
rey on the walls of Tork, as well as that of 
my upon which Clifford, at the infti- 


ind men, with. which the reſolved to advance | 
the duke of York, and endeavour | 


| rmy into quartersof refreſhment in Wales, | 
the army = W long ſuffered to proceed in her victorious ca- 


the queen's ſucceſs in raiſing forces; and when | 


and the duke, ftimulated by her reproaches, | 


queen's | 


troops with undaunted reſolution; and Richard || broke, and James Butler, earl of Ormond, at 


fienalized himſelf in the action; but all his 


anbuſh, ruſhed forth with incredible impetu- 


oſity, and fell on his rear, who were inftantly | reſolution of giving her battle, and directed 


his rout towards London; but when he under- 


lighting on foot, and a great number of pri- 


cable lord Clifford. The earl of Saliſpury 
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determined to fruſtrate all her en- 
to recommend him to our pity 


' 
| 


was in full march againft him, at the head of | 
twenty thouſand men. He immediately took 
e ad- | 


not force the fortification, till the arrival of the } 
The queen employed every 
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gation of the queen, placed a crown of paper, 

in deriſion of his title. 3 
Thus gallantly fell, in the fiftieth year of 
his age, Richard duke of Tork, a prince 
endowed with many great and amiable quali- 
ties, and whoſe errors in conduct ought rather 
and compaſ- 
ſion, than expoſe him to our hatred and in- 
dignation. | 
"2D: 1461. Ma 


rgaret, however, was not 


reer, which was every. where diſgraced with 
inſtances of the moſt ſavage barbarity. The 
battle of Wakefield, inſtead of retrieving the 
ruined fortunes of her and her ſons, haftened 
their deſtruction. The brave earl of Marche 
was inſpired with the moft implacable reſent- 
ment, at the news of his father's death, and 
determined to hazard his life and fortune, in 
aſſerting his own pretenſions to the crown. 
He had continued his levies in Wales with 
fuch ſucceſs, that he now found-himfelf at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, beſides thoſe 
left under the command of the carl of War- 
wick; and with thefe forces united, he deter- 
mined to go in queſt of Margaret, whoſe bar- 
barities he eagerly deſired to retaliate. The 
queen had begun her march towards London, 
and being Ae of young Edward's de- 
fign, detached Gaſper Tudor, carl of Pem- 


the head of a body of Engliſh and Iriſh troops, 
to oppoſe his progreſs. "4 2] 
I he young earl having received intelligence 
of the queen's motions, had defifted from his 


ftood that Tudor had been ſent againſt him, 
rather than expoſe himſelf to the danger of 
being incloſed between two hoſtile armies, he 
repaired immediately to Herefordſhire, in 
order to give him battle. e 
The armies met near Mortimer's croſs, on 
Candlemas-eve, and as Edward was vaſtly 
ſuperior in point of numbers, he obtained an 
eaſy victory over the enemy, who were in- 
ſtantly routed, with the loſs of four thouſand 
men. The earls of Pembroke and Ormond 
eſcaped, but Owen Tudor, ſtep-father to 
eee | BE king 
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The news of this defeat did not prevent 
the queen from continuing her march to Lon- 
don. She fondly imagined, that as ſoon as 


her victorious army ſhould appear, the citi · 


zens would expel Warwick, and receive her 
with demonſtrations of joy. Warwick, ap- 
prehenfive of ſuch an event, marched out 
with a handful of veterans, to hazard an en- 


- * 


gagement. eee 
The queen had advanced to St. Albans, 


when ſhe was informed, that Warwick was 


ready to oppoſe her, with the king in his 
army, which was reinforced by a body of 


4 £ 


he two armies met, and engaged on Ber- 


nard's heath, near St. Albans, where, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of numbers, the 
courage and conduct of Warwick, rendered 
the fortune of the day for a long time doubt- 


ful; but the lord Lovelace, who commanded 
one of his wings, having treacherouſly. with- 
drawn from the combat, the Yorkiſts were at 
length defeated, with the loſs of two thou- 
ſand men, though the earl had the addreſs to 
rally his broken troops, and retire in good or- 
Ger >> r WE IT | 

The lord Bonvil, and Sir Thomas Kyriel, 
to whoſe care the perſon of Henry was com- 
mitted, were perſuaded to remain with him, 
on his ſolemn aſſurance, that they ſhould ſuſ- 
tain no injury: but the queen, regardleſs of 


her huſband's honour, ordered them to be 


* . 


beheaded next day at St. Albans. _- 0 

The citizens of London were ſo incenſed at 
this and ſeveral other acts of barbarity which 
the queen had committed, that they abſo- 
lately refufed her admittance, or even to ſup- 
ply her troops with proviſions. The mayor 
indeed, in compliance with her perſonal re- 
queft, ordered ſeveral waggons loaden with 
proviſions, to be conveyed.to her camp ; but 


they were ſtopped at Newgate by the popu- 


lace, who declared, that the city ſhould fur- 
nth no proviſions for an army, which came 


not to defend, but invade their properties. 


The enraged Margaret vowed revenge on 
the Londoners, for this flagrant inſult on ma- 


zelty, as ſhe conceived it; but never had 
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king Henry, was taken and. beheaded at He- 
-reford, with nine other officers > 


have redounded to his honour as a . 


» 
* 


* 
1 
* 


an 1 executing it; for heating 
that the earls. of Marche and Warwick, had 
joined. their troops at Chipping-Norton, in 
Oxfordſhire, 'arid were haſtening to London, 
ſhe retired towards the north, where ſne hoped 
to augment. her army, and thereby be able to 
cope with all her enemies.” 
The earl of Marche arriving at London in 
the month of February, entered the city a. 
midſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the peo. - 


ple, who loved and eſteemed him for the great 


and excellent qualities with which he was en- 
dowed. His friends improving this favour. 
able opportunity, determined to advance him 
to the throne, by the conſent of the people, 
Accordingly, the earl of Warwick marſhalled 
his army in the fields near Clerkenwell, in 
conſequence of which, an immenſe number 
of people being . aſſembled to gratify their 
curioſity, Warwick read aloud the agreement. 
made between Henry, and the duke of York. 
He then publicly, declared, that, as the 
king had notoriouſly infring'd this convention, 
he had of courſe forfeited his right. to the 
crown, which now belonged to Edward Plan- 
tagenet, the true heir and repreſentative o 
the houſe of Mortimer. 
When he demanded whether they would 
acknowledge Edward for their ſovereign, they, 
expreſſed their approbation with the loudeſt 
acclamations. The voice of the council, con- 
firmed that of the common people, and ratified 
their election, and the new king was the next 
day proclaimed in the city of. London, under. 
the name of Edward IV... +... 
Thus ended the reign of Henry VI. who 
held the royal ſcepter for the ſpace of thirty- 
eight years and upwards, without having ex- 
erciſed one act of royal authority. Of weak 
and narrow intelle&s, he had not ſagacity to 
diſcern the courſe he ought to purſue ; and 
of an irreſolute temper, he was eafily dran 
into the meaſures of an ambitious and cruel 
queen, and a ſelfiſh depraved miniſtry. Ne- 


vertheleſs, candour muſt acknowledge, that 


his character was untainted by any conſider- 
able blemiſh, and that he poſſeſſed many vi- 
tues, which, though they could not 9 705 
him an illuſtrious ſovereign, would certain} 
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was, chaſte, i ternporate, charitable, and cognizance of, or puniſki them for their 
Ha: from reſeriument to a remarkable de 3 1] crimes. Upon the whole, ag the the tranſac-- 
dut even theſe virtues were rendered eleſs, tions of this reign, it appears equally as in- 


and ſometimes. pernicious, as they expoſed 


jurious to a nation, to haue a king with a 
him to the inſinuations of wicked and deſign- weak r as * bad heart.” | ADELE 
ing S nnen an c hos THY Fo one 7: 
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From: the beginning the reign of 1 eh W. to Ces end of the 
reign of W III. | 


4D T Aa of young Edward I brave as it was extraordinary. He ordered! 
3 6 * | was not ſo much engroſſed by || his horſe to be brought, and inſtantly ſtabbed. - 
2 6 the ceremony of his inaugura- him in ſight of the whole army, his kiſſing, 
tion, as to render him ne e of affairs || the hilt of his ſword, ſwore, that he was 
much more momentous. Thou h he had aſ- firmly reſolved to ſhare the fate of the mean - 
ſumed the title and authority of 2 he was || eſt ſoldier, and to ſpend the laſt Op of. his; 
far from being eſtabliſhed in the quiet poſſeſ- blood in defence of his majeſty. 
ſion of the throne, as Margaret had retired At the ſame time, in order to infoins; the: 
into the northern counties, and by an; affected || ſoldiers: with great courage, a proclamation- 
affability and complaiſance rendered herſelf ſo || was publiſhed, giving to every one in the 
extremely popular, that ſhe ſoon collected an army, full liberty to retire, but denouncing, > 
army of ſixty thouſand men, ready to ſacri- the ſevereſt vengeance againſt thoſe who in 
fice their lives in the defence of her cauſe. || the enſuing action ſhould betray the leaſt ſign- 
The young king was no ſooner informed of || of treachery or cowardice; Lord Falcon» 
this circumſtance, than he, together with the || bridge was ſent to retake the paſs from the 
earl of Warwick, ſet out from London with || enemy ; this he not only effected, but entirely: 
an army of forty. thouſand men, in order to || defeated the L and flew their lea- 
oppoſe her progreſs. When they arrived at der the lord Clifford, a moſt ment foe: 
Pontefract, they detached the lord F itzwalter, || to. the houſe of Tork. | 
to ſeize the pals at Ferrybridge, on the river ||. The two hoſtile armies met at Towton; and; 
Aire, and that nobleman executed the order || a.deſperate battle enſued. + While the York= 
with equal celerity and ſucceſs; but was not iſts were advancing to the charge, it began to: - 
able to defend the place againſt. lord Clifford, ¶ ſnow,. and a ſharp wind drove the fleet full in: 
who attacked him with ſuperior numbers, || the faces of the Lancaſtrians, and diſordered: 
drove him from the paſs with great ſlaughter, || their ſight in ſuch a manner, that they could 
and Fitzwalter himſelf loſt his life in the action. not- diſcern: the diſtance between themſelves: 
Warwick, alarmed at the news of, this ill || and: the enemy. The lord. Falconbridge, . 
fortune, and. dreading the conſequences; with who commanded the van of Edward's army, 
which it might be attended, at this critical || taking advantage of this incident; ordered 
juncture, had recourſe to a mesſure as || his archers to advance within ſhot of the ene- 
| | myꝰs 
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He was, chaſte, \ temporate, charitable, and 


fr EC from reſentment to a remarkable degre 1 4 


but: even theſe virtues: WETE:Tr endered eleſs, 
and ſometimes. pernicious, as they expoſed 
dim to the inſinuations of wicked and deſign- 
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ing men, and prevented him from taking | 
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From the beginning of the reign of EDWaR⁰ IV. to the end of the 
„ eee e reign of RIchARD III. 3 2058 
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A. D. | b HE. attention of young Edward | 


was not ſo much engroſſed by 
be the ceremony of his inaugura- 
tion, as to render him neglectful of affairs 


1461. 


much more momentous. Though he had aſ- 
ſumed the title and authority of king, he was 


far from being eſtabliſhed in the quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne, as Margaret had retired 
into the northern counties, and by an affected 
affability and complaiſance rendered herſelf ſo 
extremely popular, that ſhe ſoon collected an 
army of ſixty thouſand men, ready to ſacri- 
fice their lives in the defence of her cauſe. 

The young king was no ſooner informed of 
this circumſtance, than he, together with the 
earl of Warwick, ſet - out from London with 
an army of forty thouſand men, in order to 
oppole her progreſs. When they arrived at 
Pontefract, they detached the lord Fitzwalter, 
to ſeize the pals at Ferrybridge, on the river 


Aire, and that nobleman executed the order 
with equal celerity and ſucceſs ;, but was not. 
able to. defend the place. againſt lord Clifford, 
who attacked him with ſuperior numbers, 
drove him from the paſs with great ſlaughter, 
and Fitzwalter himſelf loſt his hfe in the action. 

Warwick, alarmed. at the news of. this ill 
fortune, and dreading the conſequences with 


which it might be attended, at this critical 


Juncture, had recourſe to a meaſure as 
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iſts were advancing to the charge, it be 


cognizance of, or -puniſking them for their 


_ crimes. Upon the whole, from the tranſac- 
tions of this reign, it appears equally as in- 
Jjufious/to a nation, to have a king: with a. 


= * ' n 
weak head, as a4 bad heart. 
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brave as it was extraordinary. He ordered: 


his horſe to be brought, and inſtantly ſtabbed. 


him in ſight of the whole army, then kiſſing, 


the hilt of his ſword, ſwore, that he was 
firmly reſolved te ſhare the fate of the mean- 
eſt ſoldier,. and to ſpend: the laſt drop. of his- 
blood in defence of his majeſty... © 
At the ſame time, in order to inſpire the 
ſoldiers with great courage, a proclamation- 
was publiſhed, giving to every. one in the 


army, full liberty to-retire,. but denouncing. 


the ſevereſt vengeance againſt thoſe who in 


the enſuing action ſhould betray the leaſt ſign. 
of treachery - or cowardice, Lord Falcon» 
bridge was ſent to retake the paſs from the 


enemy; this he not only effected, but entirely 
defeated: the Lancaſtrians, and ſlew their lea- 


der the lord Clifford, a moſt implacable foe 


to. the houſe of York... ; 


- - The two hoſtile armies met at Towton; and: 


a deſperate battle enſued. While the York- 
to? 

ſnow, and a ſharp. wind drove the fleet full in 
the faces of the Lancaſtrians, and difordered: 
their ſight in ſuch a manner, that they could 
not- diſcern: the. diſtance between themſelves: 
and: the enemy. The lord. Falconbridge, 


who: commanded the van of Edward's: army, 


taking advantage of this incident;. ordered 
his archers to advance within ſhot of the ene- 
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12 15 51 Bae, ani diſcharge a volley of arrows; 
"which: order was no ſooner obeyed, than oy 
retired to their former ſtation. 

Same of the Lancaſtrians being galled- by 
:theſe arrows, 1m tharthey were within 
reach of the -oppoſite army, and therefore 
plied their bows till their quivers were ex- 

hauſted. without doing the leaſt execution. 
F advanced again with his archers, 


oppoſition, and flew a great number with the 


their own quivers were empty. The bow 
was then laid aſide, and the ſword decided the 
fate of the battle, which ended in a total de- 
feat of the Lancaſtrians. 
Edward iſſued orders to give no quarter, 
the routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter 
with great ſlaughter and confuſion, and about 
thirty ſix thouſand are ſuppoſed to have fallen 
in the battle and purknt. Amongſt theſe 
were the earls of Northumberland and Weft- 
moreland, the lords Dacres and Willes, Sir 
Andrew Trollop, and. many other 
diſtinction. Immediately after this im 


portant | 


of ſeizing the perſons of Henry and 
ret, but they had returned to Scotland, where | 
being joined by the dukes of Somerſet and | 
Exeter, they concluded a treaty with the 
Scottiſh miniſtry, who received them honour- 


ably. 

To engage the Scottiſh monarch farther in 
their intereſt, they ceded to him the town 
and. caſtle of Berwick, and Henry entered 
into a particular treaty with him to aſſiſt him 
in caſe of any invaſion from the 
Edward, who on his arrival at York had or 
dered the heads of his father and the earl 
of Salifbury to be taken down and interred 


with their bodies. 


any immediate danger from their quarter, he 
did nor think it neceſſary to purſue the fugi- 
tives, and therefore returned to London, where 
a parliament being affembled, it was deter- 
mined no longer to maintain an oppoſition 
between the two rival families, which inſtead 
of ſecuring the peace of the kingdom, ſerved 
only to involve it in treſh calamities. 


who now diſcharged upon the enemy without 
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very ſhafts they picked from the field, after 


perſons of 


ard a great 


| 
| 
| 
| 


victory, Edward advanced to York, in hopes | 


| ve 
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to the crown, *, by 
2 — through the family of Mor. 
timer z declaring Henry VI an uſurper, and 
attainting bier his queen, and all his ad- 
herents as traitors. The fame act included 
the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls 
of Northumberland, Wits, and Pembroke, 
number of tords ard gentlemen, 
whoſe eſtates: were confiſcated. . Such conduct 


| muſt not only be deemed partial, but fla- 


grantly unjuſt. 

A. D. 1462. But it appeared: leſs dangerous 
to declare openly againſt - the ruli A 
than by an — Me, conduct to ined ther 
jel and ſuſpicion, as they eſteemed all 
who eſpouſed their cauſe with zeal as their 
Mrs, and treated them accordingly, As 
a proof of this, John, earl of Oxford, a ve- 
nerable old nobleman, of untainted reputa- 
tion, was arreſted on — bare pretence of 
having e d in a correſpondence with the 
8 0060 form of trial beheaded 
on Tower-hill, together with his eldeſt: fon 
Aubrey de Vere, and three baronets. Theſe 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings eould not 
2 A a ſpirit of diſcontent amongſt che 

ple, as well as render Edward ſuſpicious 
of the good will and attachment of his fub- 
8. 

While Edward was purſuing theſe unpopu. 
lar meaſures in England, Margaret repaired 
to France, where tn ſollicited fuccours, and 
engaged to put Lewis in poſſeſſion of Calais, 

on the reſtoration of her family to the throne ; 


in conſideration of which, ſhe obtained fo con- 


y of | | fiderable a ſupply, that ſhe was enabled to 


| take the field, * made an incurſion into 


As the young king was not eppottantive of 
| 


? 


} terprize, J_ her with all 


England, Edward, on receiving intelligence 
of theſe proceedings, detached baron Mon- 
tague, with the forces then in hand, to retard 
hor progreſs, till he himſelf could follow 
with a powerful armament, to fruſtrate all her 
ſchemes, 

When ſhe arrived at Northumberland, 
great numbers daily joined her army, which 
was thereby ſo conſiderably augmented, that 
the duke of Somerſet, and Sir Ralph Piercy, 


imagining that ſhe would ſucceed in her eu- 
their adherents, 
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EE the late oath they had taken | | they. repaired to this of Margar's fates, 
to Edward. | ier, A Dae 0E- _ 
Notwithſtanding theſe apparent advantages, | enry was not ſo nate in finding the 
Montague, reſolving to have the "whole AAR: his eſcape; ſome of his friends oon 
| honour of "defeating Margaret before the || veyed him into Lancaſhire; where he reſided 
king's arrival, advanced to Hexham, where || a pear in obſcurity; but was at length diſ- 
her forces were entrenched, attacked them {| covered and delivered up. to Edward, who 
in their" lines, and obtained a complete vic- || ungeneroufly committed him cloſe Priſoner 
to the tower. 
Ihe impriſonment of Hebiy. the exile of 
Margaret, dad the execution of the moſt con- 
the earl of Kyme, and Sir John Finderne, || fiderable' of the Lancaſtrian party, fſeemed 
were not ſuffered to languiſh in confinement; || to have eſtabliſhed the throne of Edward in 


the firſt was executed at Hexham, the laſt at 8 nquillity ; he therefore embraced this op- 


to | 
| Pu. priſoners, umon whbin were the duke 
of Somerſet, the lords Roſs and Hungerford, 


Newcaſtle, and the others at York. The de- portunity of conciliating the affections of his 
feat at Hexham gave a terrible blow to the || ſfubje&s, whoſe attachment he had reaſon to 
affairs of the Laneaſter family, whoſe fate, doubt from his late ſeverity. He publiſhed 
after this misfortuhe, was extremely remark-. || 4 general amneſty in favour of all Lancaſtti- 

able. Margaret with her young fon, took ans, who, within a preſcribed term, ſhould- 
refuge in à neighbouring foreſt, where they || ſubmit to his government and 2 the oath 


were expoſed to the extremities of diſtreſs, of allegiance. 1 g 
and at length attacked in the night by 8 | © Theſe meaſures contributed ach to in- 
who ſtripped the queen of her Jewels, and | creaſe his popularity, and thus became the 
treated her with great barbarity. I means of ſtrengthening and ſecuring his go- 


The diviſion of this rich booty cauſing a vernment. As he now ſeemed to poſſeſs the 
quarrel among the banditti, ſhe embraced this || affection of his ſubjects in general, his coun- 
opportunity of eſcaping with her ſon, into the || fellors adviſed him to turn his thoughts to 
thickeſt part of the wood, where ſhe wan- || marriage, that he might have the ſatisfaction 
dered ſome time, exhauſted with famine and | of ſeeing the ſucceſſion ſertled on his own 
affliction. While in this deplorable ſituation, || iſſue. He ſeemed to coincide with their o op 
ſhe obſerved another ruffian advancing to- nion, and three matches were propoſed 
wards her, with his drawn ſword, and ſenſi- his acceptance. The firſt was Margaret, ſiſ⸗ 
ble that her eſcape was impracticable, pru- || ter to the King of Scotland; the bond, Iſa- 
dently reſolved to commit herſelf to the ge- bella of Caſtile; but theſe were rejected on 
neroſity of the out- law. Accordingly, tak - account of their non- age. The third was 
ing her ſon by the hand, and aſſuming an air Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France; 
of confidence and majeſty, © here friend,” and being approved by Edward, the carl of 
ſaid ſhe, · ſave my ſon, the ſon of un king Warwick was appointed ambaſfadot extraor- 
6 Henry.” dinary to the French F where the princeſ o 

The vagrant, whoſe bamenity had been ob- || reſided. ND | 
ſcured, but not extinguiſhed by his vicious A. D. 1465. T be batt," in conſequence of 
courſe of life, was equally ſtruck with the || this honourable appointment, repaired to PA- 
beauty of her perſon and the nature of her ris early in the ſpring, and ſettled the N 
addreſs; infomuch, that he not only vowed || of a marriage contract, between king Edward 
to abſtain from all i injury againſt her, but to and the princeſs Bona, and FER appointed 
devote himſelf to her protection. He then || the count of Dammatih, his Fein potentiaty 
conducted them to a village near the fea ſide, |} at the court of London, to iſh the nego- 
whence they embarked in a veſſel for F lan- tiation. | 
ders, where they were hoſpitably received by But at this very junkture, the amorous tem- 
the duke of Burgundy, from whoſe court * of Edward betrayed him into a meafure, 
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649 A. D. 1466. a HISTOR 


” tranquillity, and had almoſt deprived him of 
the crown. Happening to hunt in North- 
amptonſhire, he viſited Jaquelina of Luxem- 
bourg, dutcheſs of Bedford, who after the 
death of her firſt huſband, had married Sir 
Richard Wideville, by whom ſhe had a 
daughter, named Elizabeth, married to Sir 
John Grey of Groby, who was ſlain in the 
ſervice of the houſe of Lancaſter. Her huſ- 
band's eſtate being on that account confiſcated, 
the young widow had retired to her father's 
houſe at Grafton, and took this opportunity 
of throwing herſelf at Edward's feet, and 
imploring a maintenance for herſelf and chil- 
dren. Edward, captivated with her beauty, 
raiſing her from the ground, returned a fa- 
vourable anſwer to her requeſt. Confiding in 
his elevated ſtation and perſonal endowments, 
he acquainted her with the nature of his paſ- 
ſion, and propoſed to her terms of concubi- 
nage. b 
Elizabeth, tenacious of her honour, ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to comply with his requeſt, 
and plainly told him, that though ſhe was 


unworthy of being his queen, ſhe would not 


conſent to be his concubine, and therefore de- 
fired to remain in her humble ſtation. His 
paſſion, inflamed by oppoſition on the one 
hand, and heightened by his approbation of 
her noble principles on « other, tranſported 
bim beyond the bounds of reaſon ; and. he 
offered to ſhare his throne, as well as his 
heart, with a woman, whoſe perſonal and 
mental qualities were worthy the affection of 
the greateſt princes. Thus, (as is too fre- 
quently the caſe) did reaſon ſubmit to paſſion, 
and the nuptials were privately ſolemnized, at 
the expence of his liberty, his views of am- 
Þition, and his proſpect of ſafety. When the 
earl of Warwick was informed of Edward's 
clandeſtine marriage, which he juſtly conſi- 
dered as the higheſt inſult that could have 
been offered to his honour, he inſtantly broke 
off the negotiation, and returned to England, 
fravght with. indignation. _ wh 

A. D. 1466, . The encreaſing power of 
Edward now began to alarm Charles, duke 
of Rurgundy.;. he ſaw him firmly ſeated on 
the throne of England, and triumphing over 
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of ENG 
which proved very prejudicial to his future | 


LAND. A4. D. 1468, 


all oppoſition; and therefore, had reaſon to 
apprehend deſtruction on himſelf, ſnould an 
9 — lance between Henry and Lewis take place. 
In order, therefore, to promote his own ſe: 
curity, he demanded the princeſs Margaret, 
Edward's ſifter in marriage, and the king of 
England, happy in fortifying himſelf by fo 
powerful an alliance, immediately accepted 
the propoſal, and gave his ſiſter in marna 
with the duke. He alſo ſigned; on'the tuellth 
of October, a treaty of perſonal alliance, 


1 


friendſhip and fraternity, with the duke of | 
' Burgundy, and ſent a ſafe conduct to the ple. 


nipotentiaries, whom Charles had appointed 
to treat with the Engliſh court concerning a. 

tual peace. 123155 . 
A. D. 1468. But whatever ambitious pro- 


jects the king might have formed in conſe- 
quence of theſe alliances, they were ſoon de- 


eated by inteſtine commotions. The earl of 
Warwick had ſuſtained ſo many injuries and 
inſults, as well from the king as the family 
of the Widevilles, that he determined to he- 
ſitate no longer about the means of-doing him - 
ſelf juſtice, but inſtantly. proceed to extre-- 
mities. He had lately retired to his-govern- 
ment of Calais, in order to ſolemnize his 
daughter's marriage to the duke of. Clarence, 
and during his reſidence at this place, he 
ſeems to have ſounded the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh nation, by employing his emiſſaries, 
to excite an inſurrection in Yorkſhire. The 
people refuſing to contribute to thę ſupport 
of the ancient hoſpital of St. Leonard, nean 
York, they were proſecuted, and their effects 
diſtrained, and as they imagined this hoſpital 
ſubſiſted by. voluntary contribution, theſe ſuits: 
were conſidered as unjuſt and oppreſſive. This 


| diſcontent was fomented to ſuch a degree, 


that they roſe in arms, and aſſembling to the 
number of fifteen thouſand, advanced towards 
the city of York, which was filled with con- 
ſternation, until Warwick's brather Monta- 
gue threw himſelf into the town, with a ſmall. 
bady of choſen men, and in a fally took Ro- 


bert Hilliard, their leader, commonly called 
Robin of Riddeſdale, whom he ordered to 
immediate execution. 


The peaſants were not diſpirited by this. 


misfortune; but pitching upon Sir _ 
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ions Edward might enter- 


Nevil, ſon of lord Latimer, and Sir John 1 
Conyers, for their leaders, they proceded to tain of Warwick,” he ſeems to have been te- 
Daneſmore, in Northamptonſhire, about three || ſolved to ſecure the friendſhip of his brother. 
miles from Banbury. The king had ordered Montague. Accordingly, in a grand coun- 
the earl of Pembroke, to march againſt the || cil aſſembled on the ſixth of November, Ed - 
rebels, at the head of twelve thouſand Welſh || ward aſked the advice of the prelates and no- 
men, who were joined by Humphrey Stafford, || bility about providing a huſband for his daugh-- 
lately made earl of Devon, with a body of || ter Elizabeth, preſumptive heir to the crown: 
five thouſand archers ; but a quarrel enſuing of England; and they concurred in recom- 
between the two leaders, in the courſe of mending George, the fon of Montague, as 
their march, they ſeparated their forces; and || the moſt eligible match for the young princeſs. 
Pembroke, hazarding a battle, was defeated || Their' opinion being approved by the king, 
| and lam. Is letters patent were granted, promoting that. - 
Sir Henry Nevil, who had been made pri- | young nobleman to the dignity of duke of. 
ſoner in a ſkirmiſh the night before the action, Bedforrr a. 
was barbarouſly murdered. in cold blood, a This ſignal mark of the king's indulgence,, 
circumſtance, which enraged the Yorkſhire || could not but be agreeable to Warwac. and. 
men to ſuch a degree, that they gave no || his brothers, who began to live on good 
quarter to the Welſh, five thouſand of whom || terms with Edward, till their harmony was: 
| were left dead on the ſpo t. ll ͤ§interrupted by an artifice of the miniſtry, 
= The carl of Devon was apprehended in his who were jealous of the revival of the intereſt 
return, by the. king's. order, and beheaded at |} of the Nevils. ien SOOED 1 
Bridgewater; and Richard, earl of Rivers, © 4. D. 1470. While the king reſided at 
with his ſon John, being ſeized at Grafton, || Langley, in Hertfordſhire, he was invited by- 
by a party of rebels, underwent the ſame fate || the archbiſhop of York, one of Warwick's: 
at Northampton, by command of Sir John brothers, to an entertainment at his ſeat of 
Conyers, who without doing any further miſ- || More-park in that neighbourhood, and while 
chief, withdrew to Warwick, to wait the ar- || the gueſts, according to the cuſtom. of the: 
rival of the earl from Calais, by. whoſe direc- {| times, were waſhing their hands before ſupper, 
tion he had. hitherto acted. N John Ratcliffe, afterwards lord F itz- walter, 
Edward. ſtill appears to have been awed by. || told the king privately, that the archbiſhop 
the power and — of the earl of War- had provided an hundred men at arms, to- 
wick; for when he and his ſon-in-law, the || carry his majeſty to the caſtle of Middleham. 
duke of Clarence, came over from Calais, | Alarmed at this intimation, Edward made a, 
and offered their aſſiſtance towards reſtoring || pretence to go out, and taking. his horſe, rode- 
the peace of the nation, he not only received || full ſpeed to Windſor. 
them with an apparent complacency, but even The abrupt departure of the king, greatly. 
W pointed Warwick chief juſtice of South || chagrined both the archbiſhop: and Warwick, 
Wales, conſtable of Cardigan, and-ſeneſchal || as well as his ſon-in-law Clarence,. who were. 
of all the courts and foreſts in the counties of || perſuaded, that it. was a plot. formed to ruin 
Caermarthen and Cardigan, offices vacated || their reputation with. the public ; the. former 
by the death of the earl of. Pembroke, We animoſity. was revived, and both ſides reviled. . 
As.a ſpirit. of diſcontent prevailed through- | each other, with the moſt fell rancour.. _ 
out the nation,, commiſſions of array were iſ- | Cicely, dutcheſs of York, the king's: mo- 
IJ ſued out, for raiſing the militia. of Norfolk, ¶ ther, endeavoured-to effect a reconciliation, 
WJ >fiolk, and other maritime counties; and | and they met at her ſeat at Baynard's caſtle ; 
e qucen's brother, Anthony Wideville, now || but. their mutual hatred was too ſtrong and 
earl of Rivers, was ſent. to ſea with a ſtrong || inveterate;. to.be removed at this.interview. p. 
lquadron, to prevent the landing of any fo- || Notwithſtanding this extraordinary cit . 
oops. . M cumſtance, Edward gave a eee to. 
| :larence- 
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cited by | yy? | 
Thomas Dymock, and Sir Themas de la 
Launde. It was found on ſtrict enquiry, that | | 
| land. John Tiprot, earl of Worceſter, and 
| conſtable of England for Hife, was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, in lieu of the 
duke of Clarence, upon whoſe head, as wel 
as that of his father-in-law, a price was ſet by 
the government. The king, at the ſame time, 
iſſued a declaration, importing, that George, 
duke of Clarence, and Richard 

wick, had formed an unnatural deſigin to de. 


to repair to London, 


a gentleman of Dorfetſhire. 


„ _ 
FI, q 6 . 2 N 


Clarence and Warwick, to equip men in the 
counties of Warwick and Worceſter, in order 
to quell an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire,” ex 
Robert, ſon of Lord Willes, Sir [| 


Warwiek and Clarence, had encouraged the 
leaders to raiſe the diſturbance; Edward, 


therefore, ordered lord Willes and Dymock, 
Au give; n wan Af 


the inſurrect ion... 


Theſe noblemen, therefore, proceeded on 


their journey, but receiving intelligence by 
the way, that the king was enraged againft 


them as the promoters of the rebellion, they 
fled for refuge 
they were drawn by the king 
don ; and the lord Willes, by Edward's com- 
mand, wrote to his ſon, - deſiring him to lay 
his ſummons, they had 
to augment their forces, in order to accom- 


to Weſtminſter-abbey, whence 
's promiſe of par- 


down his arms, and ſubmit to the king's mer- 


cy. But this advice Robert rejected, and E d- 


ward, marching againſt him to Stamford, 
was ſo provoked by his obſtinancy, that he 
ordered his father and Dymock to be be- 
headed. This inhuman act incenſed him to 
ſuch a degree, that, though his army con- 
ſiſted of undiſciplined banditti, he determined 
to revenge his father's death, and attacked 


Edward with great fury, on the fourteenth day 


of March. | 

They fought with equal ardour and intre- 
pidity on both ſides, till at length the raw un- 
tutored rebels were compelled to ſubmit to the 
diſctpline and valour of the royaliſts, who de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter. Ten thou- 


ſand men arg ſuppoſed to have fallen in this 


action, and the general, with Sir Thomas de 
la Launde, being taken priſoners, were exe- 
cuted immediately after the battle. 

The leaders of this inſurrection being thus 
fruſtrated in their atte , withdrew into 
the weſtern parts of England, and in their 


march, ſurpriſed the earl of Rivers, and lord 
Audeley, whom they committed priſoners 


to the caſtle of Wardour, from whence, 'they 
were afterwards delivered by John Thornhill, 


obliged Warwick's brother to reſign what 
he enjoyed of the Piercy eftate, with his pa- 


tent for the title of 7{orthumberland, and by 


ſtandin 
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Tzis title being thas vacated, Henry Pit 
was created earl 87 Northam betend, ref, 
inted warde of 


the eaſt and middle marches, towards Seo. 
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earl of War. 


Willes in his rebellion; that the king had 


ſummoned them to vindicate themſelves from 
| theſe charges; but, that inſtead of obeying 


gone into Lancaſhire 


pliſh their iniquitous" deſign; that notwith- 
theſe repeated acts of rebellion, he 
was ſtij] diſpoſed to pardon them, on their 
ſubmiſſion, and giving ſecurity for their fu- 
ture behaviour; and with that view, le a. 
gain ſummoned them to appear before him, 
on or before the twenty- eighth of March, on 


pain of being declared rebels and traitors.” 


As they refuſed to comply with this order, 
another proclamation was iſſued at Notting- 
ham, on the thirty-fitſt day of March, de- 
nouncing them rebels and traitors, offering 3 
reward for their perſons, and forbidding all 


his majeſty's ſubjects, on the ſevereſt penalties, 


to afford them any aſliſtance. © =” 
While Edward was thus projecting the 


ruin of Warwick and Clarence, they em- 
barked at Dartmouth, for France; but when 
| they endeavoured to enter the harbour of 


Calais, the cannon played upon them 0 
warmly, that they were obliged to ſtand out 
to ſea; and the dutcheſs of Clarence, was at 
the ſame time delivered of a ſon, named Ed- 
ward, afterwards earl of Warwick. 


| . The duke of Clarence and his father. b. 


law Warwick, then directed their courſe to 


wards Normandy, and landed at Harfleur, 


where they were hoſpitably received by the 


baſtard of Bourbon, lieutenant of the ple. 
4 | vince, 
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vince, from dener Rey repaired to Armboise, þ never in h Ange; Peröst cope” o 
where they were honourably entertained by England 2 kis favour,” 
Lewis, who, ſenſible that a civil war in Eng- © Conti ing on the ll of 


land would free him from all attempts of the I His ſubjects 0 perſon and” governanent, 
dukes of Burgundy and , allies of I and Warwick's want of credit and influence, 
ol affiſtance; | he neglected th take the heceffaty c 

ſel 


Edward, promiſed them a powerf 
and in the mean time, ſent for Margaret of for his own defence, and abandoned him 
Anjou, in order to effect a reconcthation be- without controul, to- all the enceſſes ot riot 
cween Warwick and that She con- || and debauchery, While be thus indulged 
fidered Warwick, as the original Tote of all {| ignoble paſſions, his miniſtry | ratified” their 
the calamities, in Which herſelf and family private reſentment,” by ſuch acts of 'cruelty 
had been involved, and the moſt inveterate {| and oppreffion, as branded the character of 
animoſity ſubſiſted between them. The ac- their maſter with indelible infamy, All per- 
commodation, however, was eaſily effected, Þ| ſons of any rank, ſuſpected of attachment to 
becauſe it ane further che 5 of the houſe of Lanca er, were proſecuted, 
bot. {| plundered, or forced into exile. 4 7 1 of 
The former indaſttiouly wochen ext || theſe retired to France, and related their in- 0 
for dethroning Edward, and he cou % il {1 gn treatment to the earl of Warwick, whom 
none ſo ſpecious and F ſible as the reſtora- they importuned to retorn, and redreſs the 
tion of Henry, a deſign which he ves not grievances of his countrymen. 3 
attempt without the conſent of the queen Th Edward affected b much indiffer- 
The latter, on the other hand, could enter- || ence; re petting the defign and preparations 
tain no hopes of ſeeing her family replaced on || of Warwick, he found means to detach his 
the throne, without the afſiſtance of Warwick, brother Clarence from his connections with the 
and therefore made no difficulty in {ollcirini | earl, and to obtain from him an aſſurance of 
the aid of het ancient enemy. the firmeſt allegiance, as well as a promiſe, 
Such being their ref} motives, a treaty || that he would not fail to declare open yi in in 
was at length concluded between them, || favour, when an opportunity might o fer of 
through the mediation of Lewis, on the fol- doing him any important ſervice. 
lowing terms; that the duke of Clarence, and This declaration freed Edward from all ap- 
the earl of Warwick, ſhould uſe their utmoſt | preheiſion, and he reſumed his licentious 
influence for Henry's reſtoration; that the |] courſe; while the earl, having obtained a 
queen ſhould engage upon oath; to veſt the ad- ſmall ſupply of ,money and troops from Lew- 
miniſtration in them, during the life of Henry, | is, determined to embark for Eh gland, un- 
or the minority of his ſon, in cafe of hfs at- der the convoy of a French fleet, 8852050 Ap? 
ceſſion to the throne, before he ſhould be of by the Baſtard of Bourbon. The duke of ; 
age; and that the prince of Wales ſhould || erg however, blocked up the mouth 
elpouſe Anne, the younger daughter of the | of the Seine with a numerous fleet, in order 
earl of Warwick. This laft article was im- || to intercept Warwick in his paſſage to Eng- 
mediately carried into execution, by which || land. But notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
means the earl of Warwick became equally || Burgundy's fleet being aifberſed by a ſtorm, 
allied to the houſes of Vork and Lancafter, Warwick embarked at Havyre-de- grace, and 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, havin | landed at Dartmouth in the month of Septem- 
ceived private intelligence of this tranſa Bok ber. Edward rejoiced at his arrival, in vain 
tranſmitted an account of it to Edward, 5 aflurance of his falling into his hands. War: 
Paid little regard to this alarming circum- || wick had tio ſooner landed, than his country - 
lance z fondly perſuading himſelf, that the | men flocked to his ſtandard | in ſuch | numbers, 
earl of Warwick, who had been forced to || that in a few days, he found himſelf at the | 
Quit the kingdom for want of ſupport, could head of ſixty a men, 9% "Bs he 
"uy" i, BY 222 FL, 
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* his march againſt , Edward, who had 


raiſed by the lord Fitzugh, who had married 


Alice, Ader to the earl of Warwick. At the 


king's approach, he fled 1 into Scotland, and 


Edward repaired to York, where he firſt 
heard that Warwick had landed, and pro- 


claimed Henry VI. king of En land 3. ub- 
at the ſame time, an order to all his 
to arm 
Ed ward and expel that uſurper. Edward im- 


mediately advanced to Nottingham in his 
way to London; but Warwick, reſolving to 
engage him before he could reach the capital, 
came in ſight of him within three miles of 
Nottingham, and drew up bis I, in af | 


of Battle. 


The king, though couragious, was ery. te. | 
fective in military ſkill, and therefore, vainly | 
from their places; Ladſtroker, 


relied on the fidelity of the marquis of Mon- 
tacute, though the brother of his enemy, and 
a nobleman whom he had ſo lately deprived 


of the great eſtate and honour of Northum- 


berland. He had raiſed ſix thouſand men, 


with whom he followed the king at a diſtance, 


as if he intended to join his majeſty; but he 
o ſooner heard of Warwick's approach to 
the royaliſts, than he haſtened his march, in 
order to attack the rear of Edward, who had 
no notion of his deſign, until be was within 
two miles of his camp, and the ſhouts of 
Long live king Henry,” reſounded from 
all quarters. 

Thus perplexed on all hands, Edward call- 
ed a council of war, in which the lord Haſt- 


ings gave it as his opinion, that great part of 


the army would deſert to the earl of War- 
wick ; or, that even though- they ſhould re- 


rain their allegiance, they ſhould not be able 


to cope with the inſurgents, who were thus 

ſtrengthened by the revolt of Montacute. He 

therefore adviſed the king to conſult his 2 
ere 


ſonal ſafety, by retreating to the ſea ſide, 


he might find an opportunity of eſcaping 


into Holland. As the danger was ſo immi- 


nent, Ed ward, in compliance with this ad- 


vice, ſet out at midnight for Lynne, without 
money or baggage, attended only by a guard 


of eight hundred horſe. - He then embarked 
in that harbour for Holland, with his brother 


gone into the north to quell. an inſurrection, 


ainſt | 
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took refuge in the ſanctuary 


| 1 . ray 


Glouceſter, and a ſmall retinue, and after 

narrowly pee a fleet of ane landed 

at Alkmar. „ l 77 (jen | 
When 0 royaliſts heard of che king 


flight; they laid down their arms, and- ſub. 


mitted to Warwick, who immediateiy direq. 
ed his rout towards London, which he en, 
tered in triumph, in the beginning of ORs. 
ber, and removed Henry from the tower, to 
the biſhop's palace, while Edward's queen 
of Weſtminſter, 
N Get was, delivered of n a ſon, called Ed. 
war | 
HE his revolution, as ſudden key aſtoniſhing 
any recorded in hiſtory, being accom- 
Puchel im the ſpace of eleven days, —_ 
bloodſhed, produced an univerſal; change in 
the adminiſtration ; all. the judges, Menz 
and coroners of the dom, were removed 
prior of St. 
John's, was appointed 3 
biſhop of York, chancellor; the earl of War: 
wick, admiral of England; and the duke of 
Clarence: lord lieutenant of Ireland. No 
perſon was put to death on this occaſion, ex: 
cept John Tiptot, earl of Worceſter, who 
tell a ſacrifice to public hatred,, as a corrupt 
miniſter, and ſuch a monſter of cruelty, that 
he was ſtigmatized by the appellation. of John 
the butcher Being taken on the top 
high tree, in Huntingdonſhire,. he was con 


veyed to London, condemned and executed. 


on Tower-hill. 
Writs were immediately iſſued / convok- 
ing a parliament, which aſſembled on the 


twenty - ſixth day of November, Edward on 


this occaſion, was declared a traitor and uſur- 


per, and it was decreed to. forfeit his eſtate 


and effects; all ſtatutes enacted by his autho- 
rity were-annulled, and-the duke of Glouceſ- 


ter and all his adherents attainted. The crown 


was ſettled upon Henry and the male iſſue of 
his body, and in default thereof, on the duke 
of Clarence, and his deſcendants; and that 
prince, with the earl of Warwick, were af 


pointed regents of the kin * Gay or 
according t0 4 


minority of young Edwar 
prior agreement.” At the ſame time, Clarence 
was declared heir to his father, the late duke 


of York, and reinſtated in all his polar 
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bis late adherence. to Edward, and rewarded 


for his late defection, with a grant of ſeveral 
manors; the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, 


and Ormond, were reſtored to their eſtates 
and dignities. Amte: e rift 
A. D. 1471. In the mean time, the fu- 
gitive Edward met with a very cool recep- 
tion from his brother-in-law, the duke of 


fuſion and perplexity. Lewis had declared 
war againſt him, and he was fearful of incur- 


ſhould he aſſiſt the exiled king. At length, 
however, the importunity of the dutcheſs, 


the unfortunate monarch, and as he was ſtill 
afraid of giving Warwick a pretext for invad- 
| ing his dominions, he fell upon an expedient, 
by which he was enabled to accommodate the 
fugitive prince without incurring the reſent- 
ment of that powerful nobleman. He pri- 


merchants, who fitted out four large ſt 
Terveer, a free pou in Zealand, and,- hired 
q 


fourteen veſlels 
to convoy Edward to England, on the coaſt 


caſe his attempt ſhould prove ineffectual. 
Edward, being thus furniſhed with ſhips and 
money, embarked at Terveer, and he had 
no ſooner departed from Holland, than the 
duke of Burgundy, by proclamation, pro- 


aſſiſtance, either directly or indire&ly. . 
Edward ſet fail from Terveer, with; the 

lords Haſtings and Say, and with about fif- 

teen hundred men, partly Engliſh and partly 


Eſſex, but being repulſed by a brother of the 
earl of Oxford, he ſtood away to the north: 
ward, and landed at Ravenſpur, in.Yorkſhire, 
about the latter end: of March, hoping that 
the inhabitants would flock to his ſtandard, 
en his producing the letters of invitation he 


ing the joint enmity of France and England, 


and the ſolemn aſſurances of Edward, made 
a favourable impreſſion on his mind towards 


vately advanced a ſum of money to certain 
ſhips at 


onging to the Eaſterlings, 


of which, they were directed to continue fif- 
teen days, in order to conduct him back, in 


hibited all his ſu bjects from affording him any 


| 


Burgundy, whoſe affairs by this — — | 
revolution, were thrown into the utmoſt con- 


Flemings, attempted a deſcent on the coaſt of 


23 
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had received from the earl of Northumber- 
land. But he met with a very cold reception, 


and the inhabitants of Holderneſs took up 
n arms to oppoſe his progreſs. He was like- 
the earls of Oxford, Richmond, Pembroke, | 


wiſe informed by his emiſſaries, that the ci- 
tizens were not at all diſpoſed to receive 
him as ſovereign of England. He there - 
fore declared himſelf :a lieg of king 


Henry, aſſumed the badge of the prince of 


Wales, and declared, that the amount of his 


demand was the dutchy of his father. 


Relying on the conſequence of this methock . 


| to: 


of proceeding, and the attachment of the 


| — of York, of which he was entirely 
0 


ure, though the magiſtrates were in the in- 
tereſt of Warwick, he proſeeuted his march 
towards that city, and was met by a depu- 
tation of the aldermen, who deſired him to- 
take another road, that they might not be 


| under the diſagreeable neceſſity of refuſing: 


him admittance. He now repeated his former 
declarations, and expoſtulated with them on 
the cruelty of refuſing him admittance into a 
city, from which he derived his title, and upon 
which he had conferred ſo many favours; but 
he depended on the attachment of the inha - 
bitants more than the power of his eloquence; 
nor was he diſappointed. His partizans raiſed 
a diſturbance in the city, and the magiſtrates, 
unable to reſiſt the torrent, went forth to offer 
him the keys of the city, and ſtipulate for 
the ſecurities of their lives and properties. 
In ſuch a ſituation; Edward heſitated not 
agree to all their propoſals; and being 
admitted into the city, he alighted at the ca- 


thedral, where, by a ſolemn oath, he ratified: 


his former proteſtations, that he would remain 
a loyal ſubject to Henry, and leave his de- 
mand, touching his private inheritance, to 


the deciſion of parliament. Having thus made 
| himſelf maſter of Vork, his army daily in- 


creaſed.; till having aſſembled a conſiderable 


body of troops; he left a ſtrong garriſon in: 
the place, and directed his. march. towards 
f London. . £ 1 


k 


The news of Edward's tranſaction in the 
north had; no ſooner. reached London, than: 
commiſſions of array were iſſued to the duke 


; +, *Pembroks;, 
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Pembroke, fot raiſing forces th tepel the in- l ſuſeghuntd,” to the tent ef Clatencs: here w 
-vaders and the marquis of Montacute, lately f two brothers ee nog with marks of che 


appointed warden of the Scottiſn marches, | moſt cordial af , and after ſome — --l 
was ordered to intercept Edward in his march conference, went together tow 
to York, and attack him before he could af- | ward's camp, with about twelve” "Dov 


followers,” © 
Having thus oa lag. Kade Ch. 
rence 3 u m to Warwick, — 1 
kis ce 


1 Temdle his army. But inſtead of compyng 
1 with his orders, remained quiet in his © 
1 at Pontefract, and ſuffered Edward to pa 
unmoleſted ; Within four miles of his fta- 
* 3 
He had no Aber reached Nottingham, 
than he was joined by Sir William Stanley, 
Sir William Parr, and a t number of o- 
ther gentlemen, with their vaſſals. Fncou- | © than a f ſe and perjared duke; that he 
raged by theſe ſuccours, he openly avowed || * was determined not to put up his Tword, 
his claim to the crown, and his numbers were || * until he had either gained his point, or lol 
hourly increaſed, during his march towards his life.“ | 
London. In e of chi nale ien 
While Edward was making this rapid | of the earl of Warwick, a very obſtinate eu. 
egreſs, the earl of Warwick, having ag | | t enſued. The earÞ's army, though 
Bled. a body of forces, advanced to Leciceſier, inferior to the oppoſite party in number, Wl 
in order to join his brother Montacute; and || fought with incredible bravery, aſſured that WW 
hearing that the enemy had taken the road to || if taken they ſhould undergo t : Puniſhment 
Coventry, he marched thither, with a view | of trairors, and the earl himſelf was equally 
to hazard an ment. | intrepid, being determined to conquer ot 
When the two armies were in ſight of each || periſh in the attempt Such was their impe- 
other, Warwick received information, that || tuofity, that Edward's firft line was forced to 
the duke of Clarence was haftening to join || recede, and ſome of his forces riding full 
bim; he therefore altered his reſolution, and || ſpeed wo London, alarmed his friends with 4 
fuffered his adverſary to continue his march || reporrof his defeat. In this critical juncture, 
to London, imagining that the citizens would || he-commanded his body of reſerve to advance, 
hold but, till he ſhould come to their aſliſt- || and charge the enemy in the flank, and this 
ance. But in this he was fatally diſappointed, expedient was the more ſucceſsful, as the 
| 
| 


* 
— ” 


and a 
had made Ia eser with dvs op; wt 
0 


promiſed eo pardon Ad er upon his fubmiſſion 
But the earl rejected his meſſage with juſt dif 
dain, ſaying, He had rather be himſelf, 


_—— — ——— „% —L•k 


for Edward found means to gain admittance, || carl of Oxford had repulſed the Yorkiſts b 
and afterwards ſeized king Henry in the pa- || far, that Warwick's main body was left on- 
Jace of the biſhop, of London. The arch- || puarded: . Oxford, however, no ſooner fe- 
biſhop was ond to ſave appearances, | collected this circumſtance, than he wheeled 
and committed to cu „but releaſed in || about, in order to reſume his tation, and 
two days, and indulged with a pardon. | that diſpoſal occalioned the loſs of the battle. 
In the mean time, Warwick being rein- As the device on his arms and enfigns, 
forcapt by Clarence and Montacute, advanced was a ſtar darting rays, and that of Edward 
towards London, and on the thirteenth of was a fun; the followers of Warwick, ob 
April, encamped on a heath near Barner, the | ſerving a ſtar approaching, through the me⸗ 
town itſelf being occupied by the troops of ¶ dium of a thick fog, miſtook it for Edward's 
Edward, who had come thither to give him || ſtandard, and fell on their friends fo fur 


baxtle,-in conſequence of a promiſe he had || ouſly, that they were broken and diſperſed, 
received from Clarence, that he would deſert before the earl could rectify the fatal er- 
to him, with all bis forces. . | ror, Suſpecting they were betrayed, fled to- 
In the night before the engagement, Rich- wards the enemy with great Precipitation! 
af duke of Glouceſter, went without any || other parts of Warwick's army, ſeeing or 
) 


and feveral other 


A." D. 1471. 
imagined had been in che 
— 23 —— conſe- 


quence been ſurroundedʒ; they began to be 
ſeiaed with ik. conftrnacion a CON- 


tunity, charged them with renewed. i 
ty; ſo that Warwick, in vain exerted his 
and re-animate-his diſ- 


utmoſt efforts, to rally 


his horſes, determined to fight on 
ſhare the fate of the meaneſt ſoldier in his 
army. Bur all his gallantry, was ineffectual ; 
ſo — at length, havi 
a moſt conſummate officer, and undaunted 
hero, he ruſhed into the thickeſt of the fight, 


and fell, covered with wounds; and his bro- 


ther Montacute, endeayouring to; fup 


theſe two 
tion, 5 — 


plcte ur 


earl of Warwick, who in fortune, 
and influence, was one ne rs SI 
jets that ever appeared in an e 
_” certainly a nobleman of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, and had he been faith- 
ſally ferved by thoſe in whom he confided, 
the fad of York wn wes have triumph 
ed over that of Lancaſter, 
But this battle did not 1 ut an end to the 
civil war, for ſoon after; argaret of Anjou, 


zrals put an end to the oppoſi- 
thou abc, Edward gained a Von. 


Such 2 the end of Richard Neville, | 


colt ab. 
withſtand the firſt aſſault of the enemy. 
The fetond line was commanded by 


| lock, under the 


by pre 
thi 1 lde 6ppor- | 


Ad. * * DM 


| rended to! 
i} of Pembroke. But Edward had, in the mean 

ume, proſcribed che queen and her adherents, 
latnation, and adyanced n He , 


to Wales and; join the oat 


towards the banks of the Severn, in ord 
attack her 


| tional ſtrength. 


perſed forces. On this occaſion, he ſent off | 
foot, and | 
a park, adjoining'to the town of Tewkeſbury, 
and remain in that ſituation, till the arrival of 
acquitted himſelf as || Pembroke. In 


1 thrown up, 


to paſs 


This ſt * of Edward rendered it i mpottible 
"the Severn, without expoſin 
rear-to deſtruction z it was therefore Et Bleed 
in a council of War, to intrench thetnſelves in 


chinents were accordingly 


two lines, one of which was comm 


his brother the duke of 1 whill 


| N Clarence t6ok their ſtation in the-0- 
- Somerſet drew 1 ; the tacks army in 


* Bo 


three lines, within the intrenchments; he 
himſelf commanding the yan, that he might 


lord Wen- 


prince of Wales, wha was 


| conſidered as commandet in chief; and the 
| hr Was conducted by the earl of Devon- 
hire. 


landed at Weymouth, attended by her ſon, 


the counteſs of Warwick, che lord Wenlock, 
ns of diſtinction. 

When ſne was informed of the death of 
Warwick, and c ity of her huſband, ſhe 
fell into a Wwoon; . at laſt took ſanctuary 
with her ſon, in the monaſtery of Boileau, 
in Hampſhire. 


Her courage, however, bras: ſoon ied. [ 
joined by the duke 7 
| into the open ou executed his inſtructiong 


when ſhe ſaw herſelf 
Somerſet, the earl of — and many no- 
blemen and gentlemen with their vaſſals and 
dependents. Encouraged by their reinforce- 
ments, ſhe took the field, and ber followers 
continually increaſed” as ſhe advanced to 


Tevkefiniry, in * whence ſhe in- 


23 


ther Glouceſter, who 
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former ranks'; which done, he led them bac] 


Edward, obſerving 


forth upon the aſſailants, ordered his bro- 
began the attack, to 
draw Somerſet from his intrenchments, by 


receding precipitately, until he ſhould ob- 
ſerve the duke and his line in the open plain, 


and then to wheel and renew the charge, 


in which caſe he might, rely on Proper ſüp⸗ 
ons. - - 
Glouceſter, having thus decoyed the enemy 


with punctuality and fucceſs. He inſtantly 
ordered his obs to halt, and recover theſt 


to the chars 00 the terror and amazememt 
the Lancaſtrians, who, confounded at tif 


5 2 3 


before ſhe could procure t chis add. 


and Edward, on his arrival, de- 
| termined to attack them in their Unes, before 
| their camp ſhould be rendered impregnable. 
rte With this view, he marſhalled his Ni in 
him, met with the ſame fate. The dear of | anded by 


that Sorherſet had left 
| ſome openings in the front, through which he 
intended, if opportunity ſhould o 5 ro wg 
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than 


Richard III. 
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unexpected event, fled to their intrenchments. 
Somerſet, obſervi 
not advanced a ſtep to ſuſtain the firſt line, | 
was fo incenſed, that he rode up, and cleft | 
his head with a battle· are and the duke of 


Glouceſter entering the intrenchments of che 


enemy, made a dreadful carnage. 


The young prince of Wales, at once Amared 
and confounded, knew not what ſtep to take 
at this diſaſtrous. juncture, and the ee of 
Somerſet was ſo tranſported with paſſion, that 


he was incapable of carrying command. 
By this time, Edward h 


HIS 10 aer ENGL AND. 4. N. A 


ing that lord Wenlock had | and its conſequent events; feemed/entirely to 


8 A. D. 2452, Thie battle of Tewkeſbury 


have extinguiſhed the hopes of the houſe of 
Lancaſter; all the legitimate princes of chat 
family were now dead; moſt of the 
leaders of the party, had either fallen in the 
field, or periſhed on the ſcaffold. Jaſper, 
earl ok Pembroke, who was raiſing forces 
in Wales, no ſooner received the news of this 
diſaſter; than he. diſbanded his troops, and 
| fled into Bretagne, with his nephew. e earl 


v1 


of Richmond; 


entered the x wide | 


8 with the ſecond line, and decided 


the fate of the battle. The earl of Devon- 


ſhire, and Sir John Beaufort, were found 


A. D. 1473. The public tranquility: be: 
ing now re-eſtabliſhed, a parliament was con- 


| voked,/ which ratified; as uſual; all the acts of 


among the lain, which amounted to three 


thouſand. The duke of Somerſet, the prior 


of St. John, and about twenty other gentle- 


men, retired to the abbey church, thinking 
they would be ſafe in the ſanctuary; from 
which, however, they were dragged to ene 


cution. The prince of Wales S2 taken 
Fare was, at the command of Edward, 

rought into his preſence, and being aſked 
with a haughty and ſupercilious air, how he 


durſt preſume to invade his dominions ? the 
young prince, more mindful of his high birth 

is preſent fortune, replied, that he came 
to recover his father's Crown, and his on in- 
heritance. 


of the young prince, which extorted this raſh 
reply, 


ſignal to Clarence, Glouceſter, Haſtings, and 
Thomas Grey, who dragged the gallant youth 
out of the royal tent, and buried their dag- || 
gers in his heart. Margaret of Anjou, was 
taken and committed to the tower, where ſhe 
remained about four years, till ranſomed 
the king of France, for fifty thouſand crowns. 
In the fame place of confinement, expired 
the unfortunate Henry, a few days after the 
battle of Tewkeſbury, but whether of a natu- 
ral, or violent death, cannot be aſcertained. 
His body was interred in the abbey of Chert- 
ſey, but afterwards removed to WindGor, by | 


444 
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the conqueror, and recognized kis 4 | 
rity. The nation ſeemed generally ſatisfied 
with the preſent government, and the 
of their paſt calamities ſerved; only to render 
them more ſenſible of their wet ineſs, 
and to inſpire them with the more 45 reſo- 


| lution. of guarding againſt thoſe ſcenes of ci- 
vil diſcord;--which had been hitherto * 
tive of ſuch fatal effects. 


| ception whic 


| * Edward, during the time of his exile, 


? Notwichſtanding thecolllie. 
the duke of Burgundy had 


A. D. 12 


political; intereſt of the two nations were 


| dolely connected, that he was obliged to 


maintain a friendly correſpondence with that 


prince, in conjunction with whom, he now 
The king, regardleſs of the unhappy fate | 


_— — —— 


| archers, accompanied by the 


| 
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determined to invade France with a powerful 


army; but the ſubſidies granted by patlis. 
ruck him on the face with his gauntlet, || 


which ſeems to. have been a pre-concerted 


ment being inſufficient p — the expences of 
ſuch an Ps. dition, the king ſolliened a be- 
nevolence from his ſubjects, according to their: 


reſpective abilities. This expedient ſucceed- 
ed, as many individuals choſe rather to part 
with their money, than incur the king's: diſ- 
pleaſure; and a war with France W wo 
popular pretence at this juncture. = 
A. D. 1475. Purſuant to his Ply of 
ward went over to Calais, with an Amy 
fifteen hundred lances, and as many thouſand 
principal nobi· 
lity of England, wo flattered chemſelves vith 
hopes of Ts ſame ſucceſs, which had attended 
the attempts of their anceſtors. | 
Such Wale Teber of in, WER when 
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2 
A. D. 1476. 
Edward ſent à herald to demand the crown of 
France, and to give a defiance to Lewis in 


ſe of refuſal; he replied in a very mild 
Sande that Edward had not taken this raſh 


: 


ſtep, without the inſtigation of the duke of 


Burgundy, and even made the herald a con- 
fderable preſent. He ſoon after took occa- 
fion to ſend a herald to the Engliſh camp, 
with directions to follicit the good offices of 
the lords Stanley and Howard, towards effect- 
ing an accommodation. 9 
Nor was Edward leſs inclined to a reconci- 


lation; a treaty was, therefore, concluded, on 


the following terms; that Lewis ſhould pay 
feventy-five thouſand crowns, to indemnify 
Edward for the expence of the armament, on 
the receipt of which, he ſhould retire with his 
forces; that Lewis ſhould alſo pay him an 
annuity of fifty thouſand crowns ; that the 
dauphin of France ſhould marry princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Edward, and ſettle on 
her a jointure of ſixty thouſand livres a year; 
and that neither party ſhould encourage civil 
wars in each other's kingdom, but that both 
ſhould aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing the re- 
bellions of their ſubjects. 

As an inſtance of the deſire of Lewis, to 
continue on good terms with the Engliſh, 
when their army reached Ameins, he ordered 
the gates to be thrown open, and the ſoldiers 
to be entertained by the innkeepers at his ex- 
pence; but this generoſity was the effect of 
fear, from which he was afterwards delivered 
dy the departure of the Engliſh; who returned 
to their own country well ſatisfied with their 
treatment. | | 
| AA. D. 1476. The treaty between Ed- 

ward and Lewis was no ſooner confirmed, than 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, marched: againſt 
the duke of Lorrain, an ally of the latter, 
and reduced his whole country without any 
conſiderable reſiſtance. He then pndertook 
an expedition; for humbling the Swiſs, who 

ad declared againſt him, while he was em- 
Ployed-in the ſiege of Nuys. This he carried 
3 at firſt with great ſucceſs ; but at length, 
© loſt two battles; with his whole baggage 
and great part of his army. Being afterwards 
conſiderably reinforced, he advanced to retake 


Nancy, which ſince. his defeat, had been ſur- || 
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rendered to the duke of Lorrain, who en. 
camped at St. Nicholas, in order to fee the 


effect of a correſpondence he carried on with- 


a Neapolitan officer, called Campo 
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5 Baſſo, a 
great favourite of the duke of Burgundy. _ 

The town was reduced already to extremity, 
when that prince drew up his army in order 
of battle; and then Baſſo deſerted to the ene- 
my, with two hundred men at arms, leaving 
fourteen accomplices, whom he had 2 ſtrudted: 
to terrify the Burgundians, and kill the duke 
during the engagement, if they found it prac-- 
ticable. The attack began early in the morn. 
ing, and the duke of Burgundy was routed. 


and ſlain. 
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who as ſhe was heireſs of his rich and exten- 
five dominions, was eagerly courted by all the: 
potentates of Europe; but at length married 


to Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of Frederic, 


or of Germany, from whom the Bur- 
gundians hoped for relief in their preſent diſ- 
treſſes. 5 
As Edward, in conſequence of the late: 
peace concluded with Lewis, elapſed into his- 


former ſtate of ſenſuality, the management. 
of publie affairs was engroſſed by the queen 


and her relations, who were now become very 


unpopular, as well for their unbounded am- 
bition and inſolent behaviour, as the conſtant: 


oppoſition they made to all the ſchemes of the 
king's brothers. ; £2001 Fog 
Richard, duke of Glouceſter; a prince of. 
profound diflimulation, and conſummate ar- 
tifice, concealed his reſentment in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to prevent an open rupture between 
him and the miniſtry; but George, duke of: 
Clarence, who was as proud and ambitious, 


but leſs artful, could not ſtifle his reſentment, 
which broke out with great vehemence on all 
occaſions. He hated the queen and the mi- 
niftry, who had deprived him of the honour- 
of Tutbury, and many other manors, which 


he enjoyed by virtue of the king's danation.: 


His dutcheſs dying a. little. 


duke of Burgu 


re Charles, 


between him and her ſtep- daughter the prin- 
ceſs Mary, This alliance wo 


Pg 


promoted 


Dr 


The duke of Burgundy left / 
behind him an only daughter, named Mary, 


ndy, he ſollicited the intereſt} 
of his ſiſter Margaret, in procuring a match 


have greatly 
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promoted the intereſt of England; and the |} eldeſt daughter, with the dauphin of France; 
dutcheſs dowager, who loved Clarence above. || he therefore appointed ambaſſadors. extranrdj, 
all her brothers, ſo zealouſly eſpouſed his, || nary 2. Lewis the performance gf 
cauſe, that the ſcheme would probably have [| his promiſe; and that prince, with all his 
ſucceeded, had it not been defeated by the |} fubtilty, found it diſficuſt to evade the preſ. 
intrigues of Edward, who was either jealpus {| ſing. inſtances of the envoys, .: Forelecing, 
of his brother's acceſſion to ſuch an unlimited f therefore, that he could not amuſe Edward 
power, or biaſſed by the queen, who wanted || much longer, he determined to divert his au 
to ſecure this match for her brother, Antho- || tention in a different manner, and by a pro- 
ny Wideville, earl of Rivers. per diſtribution of preſents in the gourt of 

This cruel ag ungenerous treatment could. || Scotland, excited James to make war upon 
not fail to exaſperate the mind of the impe- || Englanß cg 1 
tuous Clarence, who threw out the bittereſt A. D. 1480. This weak prince, who waz 
invectives againſt the king, which, being ag- | at variance with his nobility, and whoſe for 
gravated by the ſuggeſtions of Glouceſter, was very unequal to ſuch. an enterprize, al- 


9 


who conſidered Clarence as an -inſurmounta- || ſembled an army; but when he was prepar- 
ble obſtacle to his deſign upon the crown, the ing to enter England, the barons conſpired 
king was ſo enraged, that he committed him || againſt his E. powerful adherents, and put 
to the Tower, where he was ſoon after diſ them to death without trial, in conſequence of 
patched, having, according to ſome hiſtori- which the troops immediately. diſperſed. 
ans, been drowned in a butt of Malmſey. A. D. 1481. Inorder to prevent any future 
Thus fell George, duke of Clarence, a || efforts on the part of James, Edward took care 
prince who was certainly more weak than || to gnard his frontiers in the ſecureſt manner, 
wicked, and had infinitely more merit than || and to fortify himſelf ſtill farther againſt the at- 
any of thoſe who had plotted or accompliſhed || tempts of his enemies, he renewed his alliance 
his ruin: he left behind him one fon, named || with the duke of Bretagne, and ratified a 
Edward, earl of Warwick, and a daughter, || contract of marriage between the prince of 
who was afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. The. | Wales, and Anne, eldeſt daughter of that 
duke's death excited ſuch a clamour among || duke. "02h der Þ. e LED 
the populace, that the miniſtry thought pro- A. D. 1482. To retaliate the late inſult of 


| 
| 


| 
per to conceal-the manner of his execution, | the Scottiſh king, the duke of Glouceſter, 
and gave out that he died ſuddenly of grief || attended by the duke of Albany, invaded 
and vexation; and as a proof that no violence | Scotland with a powerful army, reduced Ber- 
had been offered to his perſon, his body was || wick, and forced the Scots to agree to an ac- 
expoſed in the cathedral of St. Paul; but this | commodation, by which they ceded that for- 
trick was fo ſtale, that it ſerved only to con- || treſs to Edward. Elated with this ſuccels, 
firm the ſuſpicions of the people, who without || the king determined in good carneſt to proſe- 
ſcruple, exclaimed againſt the cruelty of the || cute the war againſt Lewis, and his people 
adminiſtration. . contributed towards the . with great 
This was the laſt memorable act in the || alacrity ; but in the midſt of his preparations 
reign of Edward IV. the whole courſe of || he was ſeized with a violent fever, of which 
which had been one continued ſcene of blood, || he died, on the niath of April, in the forty- 
violence and barbarity. His mind was ei- ſecond year of his age, and twenty - third 


ther afterwards wholly devoted to ſenſual || his reignn. | KS 
gratifications, or his ſchemes were defeated This prince poſſeſſed many eren accom; 
by his imprudence, and want of circumſpec- || pliſhments, together with a pleaſing mein 
A TERS I addreſs. His courage exceeded his e 
7 1479. There was nothing that en- and his 8 good fortune ſurpaſſed them if — 
groſſed the attention of Edward, more than ¶ In times of proſperity he devoted himſe 3 
the conſummation of the marriage of his || the gratification of his ſenſual appente 5 ©. 
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5 
in adverſe circumſtanc es, no mäfftwer exerted 
| greater ſpirit and activity. | In nine battles, 

where he fought in perſon, he came off victo- 


rious; but his cruel and vindictive diſpoſition 
ſullied all the glory he acquired in the field, 
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and ſtained the lawrels which his prowe 
had obtained, with an exceſſive effuſion of 


human blood, which cannot be juſtified on 


any principles, or palliated by any virtues 


which the mind may poſt(s. 
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HE fourth Edward had no ſoon- 
A. D. er reſigned his breath, than his 
1483. ſon Was 
England by the title o 
he was only in the thirteenth year of his age; 


he never obtained the crown, or exerted the 
leaſt authority; ſo that the interval between 
the death of his father and the uſurpation of 
his uncle, ought properly to be conſidered as 
an interregnum, during which the duke of 
Glouceſter concerted and executed the means 


of depriving his nephew of the crown. 

The young prince kept his court at Lud- 
low in Shropſhire, under the care of his un- 
cle Anthony Wideville, earl of Rivers, who 
had been appointed his governor, while all 
the other poſts of honour were filled with the 
queen's creatures. Notwithſtanding her great 
influence with the late king, ſhe could never 
prevail on him to diſmiſs ſome old ſervants, 
who had adhered to him through all the vi- 
ciſſitudes of fortune. Theſe, being apprized 
of her endeavours, formed a party for their 
mutual defence and ſupport, as well as to 
explore the meaſures of Elizabeth and her 
family. At the head of this party, was 
Henry Stafford, and Thomas, lord Stanley. 
Theſe were conſidered as the heads of the 
ancient nobility, in contradiſtinction to thoſe 


who had been recently ennobled by the | 


queen's influence. Fae 2 
Glouceſter, by his diſſimulation, kept fair 
with both in 
vate engagement with the duke of Bucking- 
ham and his party. Edward had been able, 
during his life time to moderate the animoſity 


ot the rival factions, but he plainly perceived 


24 . 


roclaimed king of 
Edward V. though 


— 


public, but entered into a pri- 
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that after his death they would come to an 
| Open rupture. 


To prevent this fatal event, he had ſtrongly 
recommended unanimity to the two parties, 


and effected a formal reconciliation. Bur at 
his death each faction exerted their efforts to 


gain an advantage over the other, in ſecuring 


the perſon of the young king, in whoſe name 
they might be able to govern the kingdom. 
The. queen,,,on the deceaſe of her huſband, 
diſpatched a meſſenger to her brother Rivers, 
ring him to collect an army in Wales, 
he might be immediately crowned. _ 
On the other hand, the duke of Bucking- 


| and conduct the young king to London, that 


| ham and the lord Haſtings informed Glou- 


ceſter of his brother's death and the queen's 
meaſures; and as the protectorſhip of the 


realm juſtly belonged to him, during the 


king's minority, they exhorted him to claim 


his privilege, promiſing to raiſe a thouſand 
men to obey him in all his commands. Rich- 
ard deſired they would meet him at North- 
| ampton,  whither they accordingly repaired 


with a great number of their friends and de- 
pendents; and there, in a long harangue, he 
expatiated on the danger to which they would 


certainly be expoſed, if the queen continued 


to manage the reins of government. 
He affirmed, that it was both his right and 


their intereſt, to aſſume the adminiſtration of 


public affairs during the minority of his ne- 
phew; that the nation was acquainted with 
the inviolable attachment he had ever preſerv- 
ed to his brother; for which reaſon he was de- 
termined to employ his beſt endeavours for 


the good of the nation, and the honour f 
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the crown; but us his deſign could not be 
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promoted without the concurrence of every 


true-hearted Engliſhman, he had deſired their 


attendance, to conſult about the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary to be taken at the preſent critical junc- 
ture, aſſuring them he would be wholly con- 
ducted by their advice. | 

This ſpeech being approved, they began to 
conſult about means of making themſelves 
maſter of the king's perſon, and reſolved to 
have recourle to ſtratagem., They agreed to 
affect an extraordinary zeal for the intereſt of 
their new ſovereign, in order to deprive the 
queen of all pretenſions for 1 . up a 
ſtanding army; that Glouceſter ſhould adviſe 
her to diſband the troops already levied ; and 
ſhould his arguments ſucceed, endeavour to 
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| 


ſeize the king's perſon, before his arrival in | 


London 


This ſcheme being formed, lord Haſtings | 


returned to London, where he was very po- 


pular; and the duke of Glouceſter wrote a | 
letter of condolence to the queen, in which, | 
after the warmeſt ' profeſſions of efteem and 
loyalty, he adviſed her to attempt a total ex- | 


tirpation of that animoſity, which had lon 


| ſign of making themſelves maſters of the 


prevailed amongſt the nobility ; he alledged, | 


that raiſing forces for the defence of the | 


King, at a time of general loyalty, might re- king, with which he had been entruſted. 


vive that jealouſy and ſuſpicion which lay 
dormant; and which, if rouſed, would in- 
volve the kingdom in civil war and confuſion. 
To avert the W e, danger, he ear- 
neſtly entreated her to diſband her troops, 
that the whole body of the nobility might 
without fear or ſuſpicion, Pay their reſpects 
to their young ſovereign, and concur in the 
The 
queen, who had no reaſon to ſuſpect the ſince- 
rity of Glouceſter, conſidered this letter as 
the effect of loyalty and good ſenſe, and fol- 
lowing his advice as the counſel of a faithful 


friend, immediately ſent orders to Rivers to 


diſband his forces, that they might give no 
cauſe of offence to the nation. | 

Rivers complied with this injunction, and 
ſet out with the young king to London, at- 
tended only by his ordinary domeſtics ; young 
Edward was met by the dukes of Glouceſter 


| 


was entirely ignorant, but that he would an- 


| 
| 


his father's deceaſe. 


mitted to the caſtle of Pontefract, notwith- 


conſidering her two ſouis and brother as loſt, 
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and Buckingham, near Northampton, in which 
they had nine hundred men; and having ap. 
proached him with profound reſpect, Glou- 
ceſter obſer ved, that as the town of. Nor. 
thampton was crowded with ſtrangers, his ma- 
jeſty would be better accommodated at Stony. 
Stratford, about twelve miles farther on the 
road to London. — ID 
The young prince, approving of his un- 
cle's propoſal, they invited the earl of Rivers 
to ſpend the evening with them at their lodg. 
ings; and he accompanied them to Nor. 
thampton, glad of an opportunity to cement 
the late reconciliation by this mark of confi- 
dence. Part of the night was ſpent in ſeem: 
ing harmony, and mutual proteſtations of 
friendſhip and regard; but next-morning they 
cauſed him to be arreſted, and ſet out for 
Stony-Statford, where they found the king 
ready to continue his journey. * 
To pro mote his ambitious deſign, they 
ſought cauſe for a quarrel with his uterine 
brother Sir Richard Grey, whom they alledg- 
ed, in conjunction with the marquis of Dor- 
ſet and the earl of Rivers, had formed a de- 


king's perſon, and alfo affirmed, that the- mar- 
quis had fequeſtered the treafures of the late 
Edward, though young, interpoſed on the 
occaſion, declaring that he could not pretend 
to juſtify the conduct of Dorſet, of which he 


{wer for his uncle Rivers, and his brother 
Richard, who had conſtantly attended him ſince 
Buckingham replied, 
that they were too artful to let him into their 
ſecrets, and immediately commanded his fol- 
lowers to arreſt the perſons of Sir Richard 
Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan. 

The king was carried back to Northamp- 
ton, and the next day the priſoners were com- 


ſtanding the entreaties and tears of Edward, 
who diſcovered the utmoſt concern. at the 
ſurprizing event. The queen was no ſooner 
apprized of theſe proceedings, than ſhe con- 
ceived the whole deſign of Glouceſter ; and 
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fled far refuge into the ſanctuary at W eſtmin- 
iter with the duke of Tork, Who was about 


| nine years of age, the marquis of Dorſet, and 


the reſt of her, childxen. The lord Haſtings, | 


having received intelligence of the affair at 


Northampton, repgired-tÞ che palace f the 
archbiſhop of York, te whom he imparted 
the tidings, aſſuring him that no harm was 
intended to the king, to whom he, was, in- 
deed, moſt ſincerely attached, without know- 
ing the depth of Glouceſter's deſign. 
The good prelate aroſe immediately from 


his bed; and though it was midnight, went 


to viſit, the queen, hom he found ſitting on 
the floor in the utmoſt agony and diſtreſs, de- 
ploring the fate of her children. He endea- 
voured to comfort her with the aflurances of 
Haſtings, hut ſhe could derive ne conſolation 
from that quarter Hes then Proteſted, if 
her enemies ſ Duld be cruel. enough to ke 
away the king's life, he would inſtantly cromn 
the duke of York ; and as a pledge of his 
dr left — great ſeal in her hands. 

he citizens of London, hearing of che 
tranſaction 4 of. Northampton, — 3 6 their 
arms, not knowing what might be the conſe- 
quence of theſe proceedings 
In a few days after this gommotion, the 
king was conducted to Landen, which he 


—— - 


entered amidſt the acclamatibns of the peo - 
ple, attended by ia great number of noble- 
men, and among the teſt by the - perfidious | 
duke of Glouceſter; ho, like a conſum- 
mate diſſembler, rode behind him bare-head- 
ed, calling out to the people, Behold your 
prince and ſover eig. 

He was lodged in the biſhop's palace as a 
place of ſafety, under the protection of the 
citizens. Immediately after theſe rejoicings 
on the king's arrival in the metropohs, the 
duke of Glouceſter ſummoned a grand coun- 
cil of the nobility, to ſettle the adminiſtration, 
7 as this conſiſted chiefly of his own friends, 
| 4 was choſen protector of the kingdom, 

ough the council on this occaſion uſurped 
* prerogative that belonged to the parliament. 

ouceſter, advanced to this dignity, took the 
Brat ſeal from the archbiſhop of York, and 
3 the biſhop of Lincoln, and beſtowed 

s on creatures, all the places which 


; 


{ 


* 


— 


He then made a motion in council, that a 
deputation ſhould be ſent, to deſire the queen 
to. permit the duke of York to attend his. 
brothers, and aſſiſt at che coronation, :. He al- 
ledged, that Elizabeth's retreat implied a diſ- 
Truſt, which might excite jealouſies and revive 
factions to the, great prejudice of the nation; 


in the g um, while his brother was veſted 
With the; crowns would deregate from the 
dignity of the government ; and that there 
was great reaſon to ſuſpect the queen's deſign 
was to eſcape from the ſanctuary, and xaiſe a 
flame in the kingdom, under pretence of de- 
tending; her ſesond ſen from violence, He 
therefore propoſed, that the primate ſhould 
— to perſuade the queen to part with: 
him, and that ſhould ſhe refuſe to grant this 
deſire of the souneil, the duke ſhould: be 
taken from her hy force. 1 
The primate, accordingly, repaired to the 
queen, who at firſt abſolutely refuſed to give 
up the infant prince; hut the pre late aſſured 
of the protector's reſolution, at length pre- 
vailed with her to conſent. Accordingly, 
having embraced him with all the eagerheſs 
of maternal affection, ſhe delivered him into 


conducted to Richard, who received him 
with all the marks of paternal tenderneſs, 
deſiring he would conſider him as his guardian 
and father. nt | 1 Silicon 

The two young princes ſeemed overjoyed. 
at this interview, and began to think their un- 
cle had a real regard for their intereſt; but 
they ſoon found their miſtake ; for in a few: 
days they were conveyed from the biſhop's: 
palace to the Tower, whence the kings of 
England uſed to ride in proceſſion. through: 


at Weſtminſter, a cuſtom which now furniſh- 
ed Glouceſter with a pretence for committing 

his nephew to cloſe cuſtod y 
Richard is ge- 


It was at this juncture, that 
nerally ſuppoſed to have communicated his 
deteſtable purpoſes to the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, being of abandoned principles, 
readily embarked in his project, on the 2 
gen mi 


2 
had been poſſeſſed by the queen's" depen- 


that the circumſtance of York's continuing 


the hands of the archbiſhop, by whom he was 


the ſtreets of London, to their coronation. = 
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miſe of rewarding bir lere ick a tant 
of certain lands in Herefordſhire, and a 
tent entailing on him and his heirs for ever, 
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the office of conſtable of dock of the HE 
As he was convinced bot 


him his department in the accurſed plan, or, 


if he found Hun nn dupaten him at 


once. | 
With this view he directed one Cateſby, a 


— to ſound that nobleman, with reſpect 
to Richard's aſſuming the regal diadem; but 


the loyal Haſtings, ſhocked at the thought, { 


declared he would - ſupport the intereſt of 
the young princes, not only at the expence 
of his fortune, but to the laſt vous of his 


blood. | "1 1 wt J. 1; . [ 5 (13 1 


This declaration was immedlistely report ted 
to the protector, who, very deſirous bb the 
concurrence of Haſtings, directed Cateſpy 
once more to bring him over; but his honeſt 
indignation increaſed with the importunity of 
his ſollicitor; and Richard finding his inte- 
grity invincible, devoted him to immediate 
death. He had already been the cruel cauſe 
of the murder of the earl of Rivers, Sir Rich. 
ard Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, by an or- 
der diſpatched to Sir Thomas Ratcliff, gover- 
nor of ger n in wanch they were 


confined. | 
In order to wreak his vengeance on che 


gallant and patriotic Haſtings, he went in the 


morning to the council in the Tower, where 


he converſed with the members very affably, 


and after ſome time retired, deſiring they 
might continue their deliberations, and give 
the laſt direction for the ceremony of the co- 
ronation, which had been too long deferred. 
In about an hour after his departure, he re- 
turned with a frowning aſpect, knitting his 
brows, biting his lips, and exhibiting all the 
marks of the moſt violent indignation. After 
ſome pauſe, my lords, ſaid he, what pu- 
e niſhment do thoſe deſerve, who have con- 
« ſpired againſt my life ?” The queſtion 


amazed the whole council, and Haſtings an- 
ſwered, in the name of the reſt, That who- 
ever was guilty of ſuch a crime, deſerved 


„ to ſuffer the death of a traitor. 


Son 054 „ 


— — ——— 


of the popu- 
larity and abilities of Haſtings, he determin- 
ed to ſound his diſpoſition in order to aſſign 


N 


i 


| 


— —— 
— — 


Before the Heir b hid time to Weber 
From their ſurprize, he made bare his left 
arm, 'which was withered, and reſenting it 
to the council, Behold,” ſaid he, . what 
„ that ſoreereit my brother" wife, and the 
e accurſed Shore, have done by eit incham. 
% ments t they have redueed this arm to the 
% condition in which you ſee it, and the ref: 
© of my body muſt have been conſumed in 
the ſame manner, if by the ſingular pro. 


I tection of heaven, their infamous Practiot 


tec had not been diſcoyer ed.“ 
The fallacy of the Frerecko in this noto. 
'rious inſtance, increaſed the aſtoniſnment of 
the council, as they kpew his arm had alway; 
been in a ſhrivelled condition, and as the 
were fully convinced, that if the queen had 
formed any ſuch deſi zn; ſhe would not have 
imparted it to Jane Shore; who had been the 
cofcubine of her huſband and now lived 
on the ſame terms with lord mne, who Wl 
was the queen's profeſſed enemy. | 
Haſtings, Who was warmly attached to 
Shore, and had great reaſon to doubt of the 
truth of the information, obſer ved, that 
if they were guilty, they deſerved: to be 
i puniſhed,” How l“ cried the protector, in: 
furious 'paſſion, ** doſt thou anſwer me with 
«© thy Its, as though I had forg@ the acct 
<« ſation ? I tell/thee, they have/Fonſpired a. 
gainſt my life, and thou thyſelf art one of 
their accomplices.”: So / ſaying, he ſtruck 
the table with his hand, and immediately the 
council chamber was filled: with armed men; 
then turning to. Haſtings,” he ſaid, T artet 
<« thee for high treaſon.” “ Who, me my 
lord!“ replied that nobleman: << Yes, thee, 
<« thou traitor,” exclaimed the protector, and 
immediately ordered him to be ſeized by the 
ſoldiers. 
This ſudden affair piocced's a great cl 
mour in the hall, during which, one of tit 
ſoldiers endeavoured to cleave the head & 
lord Stanley with a battle-axe, on prerence 
keeping the peace, but miſſed his aim; an 
Stanley ſaved his life, at the expence of a df 
gerous wound. He was, however, arreſt j 
together with the archbiſhop of Vork, *. 
biſhop of Ely; but as for Haſtings, Richa! 


was 1o bent on his deſtruction, chat he 5 
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RICHARD 
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8 not dine, untilchir hesch mould be 
brought him; ſo that having made a ſhort 


was a per a5 of; timber: 16 
Richard, recollefting that Haſtings was 
greatly beloyed by the citizens of London, 
thought it moſt prudent to make ſome apolo- 
for his ſudden execution, and having ſent a 
meſſage to the mayor and aldermen, requir- 
ing their attendance in the Tower, not only 
exculpated himſelf in their opinions, but 
through the aſſiſtance of his confidarit/Bucks 
ingham, wrought them into a 'perſuaſion of 
the validity of his claim to the crown of 
England, from the illegitimacy of OED: 
ther Edward's child een. 
To ſpread this fallacious opinion am 
the populace, they employed doctor Ralph 
Shaw, a mercenary. prieſt, and brother to the 
mayor, who was one of Richard's creatures. 
This upright doctor, harangued at St. Paul's 
croſs, on Edward's previous engagement 


ther children illegitimate; and expatiated on 
the illegitimacy of Edward himſelf, and his 
brother Clarence, who, he aſſerted, were be- 
gotten by perſons, whom. the dutcheſs of 
York received to ben bed, in the abſence of | 
her huſband.” k yon fins e555 57, Fog“ 

* But my lord protector, continued the | 
arch- eee * that noble er that | ft 
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HE. crafty,” ab 450 cru- 
el Richard having thus obtained 
the ſummit of his aſpiring views; 
was . proclaimed king of Eng 
and France, by the name of 


A. D. 
1929: 


POMp at Weſtminſter...” All the peers of the 
realm attended at this ceremony, that they 
micht not by their abſence, inch the ſaſpi- 


the object of a general terror. [t * 
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onfeſſion tothe ſinſt prieſt he could find, he | 


| creaſed che p 


with Elizabeth Lucy, Which rendered his o. 


BY. = =: en TY R. D 


and || 
ichard III. 
wo crowned on the ſixth of July, with great 


c10n of the new king, WhO ene new become || | 


455 
tern of all td; carries” in his air, "his 
| «countenance, and in his whole behaviour, 
the expreſs image of his illuſtrious father.“ 
But this fulſome Parade and exaggeration, 
inſtead of gaining partiz ans to his Patron, in! 
opular odium, and the tyrant, 
and his creatures were "obliged to, have re · 
courſe to another ſtratagem. . 

As this meaſure had not the deſired effect, 

it was agreed that the mayor and aldermen, 

ſhould next day be introduced to Richard, 
by the duke of Buckingham, and other no. 
blemen, and that they ſhould' all endavour 
to perſuade him to a of the crown. 
At the time appointed they attended, and 
Richard affected the utmoſt ſurprize as well 
as averſion to the propoſal, ſo that they were 
| obliged to repeat their ſollicitations with the 
moſt urgent importunity; at length, the 


vere ſo much 1. derer i againſt the poſte 
| «rity of the late king, that if his highnefs 
| <© would'not accept © the crown, they muſt 
[ turn their” eyes on ſome other perſon. 128 
The farce at length ſucceeded; Richard's 

| modeſty was overcome by the. i importunity of 
| theorruſty | Buckingham, and with the moſt. 
| conftrained reluctance, he conſented to ac- 


t of the proffered diadem. From this 


| very moment, he oh to act as (Fe awful 


nn" oe ers 85 


The tyrant, havin is obtain the © crown, 
| to which he had ſo ambitiouſly aſpired, deter- 
mined on the murder of the two infant prin 
ces ; and in order to obviate all fuſpicion W 
being acceſlary to this tragical ſcene, he made 
a tour through ſeveral counties, under pre- 
| tence of reforming the abuſes - which had 
h TH: 25 the goverhinent.. N 

tpettate his cruel. deſign, Rickard 


| bie ord the rower, to e his nephems 
i 9411 v4 9 - | 8 «ibs without 
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duke of Buckingham told him, * the peof le 
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| without delay; but this officer, who asg man || fanctuary at Weſtminſter.” Both theſe prin. 
W of honour and integrity, nobly diſdained to be ceſſes approving the propoſal,” a friendſhip 
Ye acceſſary to ſo infamous a deed. . The tyrant || was eftabliſbed between them and the dit; 
' hen ſent Sir James Tyrrel, a notoricus aſſaf || of Buckingham; ant egeh began to engage 4 
| ſin, who. engaged to obey; his injunction, and | number of adherents. * Their fucceſs ſderecd. 
a ccordingly, with three accomplices, Slater, ed all expectation, Richard having incurred 
Dighton, and Torret, ſmothered the ybung the adium of the nation in general; and the 
| princes while they ſlept. As a confirmation | partizans of York were incenſed againſt him 
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_ © of thisexecrable deed, it is-confidently averred, for the murder of the 'two-' young Princes, 
| by hiſtorians in general, that in the reign-of || while thoſe of Lancaſter Chearfully embraced 
Charles II. the work men employed in repair | 2; propoſal; that feemed to re- eſtabliſſi a prince 
ing that pork of the tower, found the ben es ; of that:houſe-on the throne of England; 
two ſmall ſkeletons, which were interred} || To further their defign,” the © counteſs of 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, as the remains af thoſe: ||| Richmond diſpatehed two meſſengers to her 
princes, who had ſuffered an untimely. fate. | ſon-in- Bretagne, to acquaint him with the 
Richard, to ſtrengthen. his power with f0- ||| meaſures that had been entered into in his fx. 
Fx reign alliances, and ſecure himſelf again: all your; and the terms on which he was invited 
15 hoſtile atte mpts from abroad, diſpatched an to land in England; cg 
Cl! ambaſſador into Caſtile, to renew the ancient: | Richmond had no ſooner received this in- 
kl [ f league with Ferdinand and Habela.' In con- ] telligence, than he repaired to the court of 
BY ſequence of this application, he had the plea- Bretagne, and related the particulars of the 
| ſure, on his arrival at York, of receiving plan to the duke, who promiſed his concur: 
1 Geoffrey de Saſiola, amhaſſador from Spain, {| rence in promoting it. | Having fecured the 
''S whom Ferdinand and Iſabella, had ſent-1on |} intereſt of the duke of Bretagne,” he ſent let- 
1 purpoſe to renew the alliance between Caſtile || ters to his mother and the duke of Buckine- 
4 Wi and England. _. II ham, informing them of the pregreſs he had 
\ BE le was ſo pleaſed to find himſelt-acknow- [| made, and defiving they — prepare for 
Wo ledged by that princeſs, Who was deſcended || his reception in the beginning of October. 
ul from the houſe of Lancaſter, that he knights || Theſe ſucceſſes animated the reſolkation of the 
14 ed the ambaſſador, and ſent; very reſpectful || conſpirators; who reſpectively began to exert 
1 letters to their catholic majeſties, and even ta their power and influence, in promoting the 
mY the miniſters. Before he left York, he was || main . 46 „ 
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A's : a ſecond time crowned in the cathedral of that Though cautious and circumſpect in their 
11 city; and his ſon, a boy ef about ten years ings, che penetrating eye of Richard 

| of age, created prince of Wales, with the || diſcovered the plot; and he, therefore, ad- 
vanced from York towards the center of the 
kingdom, diſtributing orders for the troops 
to be in readineſs to march on the firſt notice. 
He then diſpatched a meſſenger to the duke 
of Buckingham, wham he imagined to be at 
the head of the conſpiracy, enjoining his at- 
tendance at court; but inſteadlof ubeying the 
order, he collected his forces, and marched 
towards the weſtern, provinces; where he ex- 


755 pected to be joined. by the reſt of the conſe· 
1 daughter of Edward IV. and by this alliance deraꝶ g. 
Wl | unite the intereſt of both houſes in his fa- From this behaviour, Richard/inferred the 
WE vour. They accordingly communicated their | neceſſity of proceeding to extremities; 40, 
ww ſcheme to che old dutcheſs of Richmond, and || cordingly, having collected his: troops, 3s 


-\ Wei uſual formalities. | 
\; Wn While Richard flattered himſelf with the 
v! .\ hopes of enjoying the crown uninterrupted, 
104 IF Buckingham, not ſatisfied with the reward 
36): WES the king had confered upon him, raiſed a re- 
bellion, in conjunction with Moreton, biſhop 
| of Fly, a perſon of ſingular penetration and 
23! 8 addreſs. 1 3 N i 
— - They agreed to declare for Henry, earl of 
1 Richmond, who ſhould marry Elizabeth, 
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the queen dowager Y who ſul continued in the it began his march towards the eee 
N 7 e e where 


a . . 
where the earl of Richmond propoſed to land, 
ind here he hoped to be reinforced-by the 
reſt of the confederates. D<01£300; 34360 ex311.8.2 

The duke of Buckingham advanced by 


order to join bis friends in the counties of De- 


von and Dorſet, but the river had overflowed age 
paſs the ſtream, nor find of Piano 

queen dowager-and her family, and confirm- 

| ing the ſame 

| aſſembly” of the lords ſpiritual and temporal. 


he could neither 


ſubſiſtence in the place where he wer 10 | 


Theſe difficalties being increaſed bythe 
of his perſon, his army dwindled away to a 


=] 


diſtreſs. 


this ungrateful wretch betrayed him to the 
ſheriff of Shropſhire, who conducted him to 
Saliſbury, where he was beheaded without 
form of proceſs. His friends, alarmed at 
the news of this diſaſter, concealed themſelves 
in different retreats, while the marquis of 
Dorſet, and a great number of his adherents, 
paſſed over to Bretagne. 9 

A. D. 1484. While many ſchemes were 
plotting againſt the crown, Richard ſacrificed 
a great number of victims to his cruelty and 
ambition; and to attach lord Stanley, huſband 


to the counteſs of Richmond, more firmly to 


his intereſt, created him lord high conſtable 
of England. He likewiſe entered into a ne- 
gotiation with Peter Landais, prime miniſter 
to the duke of Bretagne, for delivering up 


Henry, duke of Richmond; who, apprized 


of the deſign, retired privately to Angiers, 
the capital of Anjou. Richmond now re- 
celved ſecret aſſurances from ſeveral noblemen, 
that he might rely on their concurrence, when- 
ever they thould find a proper opportunity to 
declare againſt Richard; and among 


pected by the king, that he could not obtain 


leave to retire to his ſeat in the country, 


without leaving his ſon at court as an hoſtage. 


chard, rouſed at the intelligence of the 
plan which his enemies had projected againſt 
m, determined, if poſſible, to prevent a 
match, which, if conſummated, would ſhake. 


— — ——— RN Gn 


| ing' Elizabeth his own confort. This could 
not be effected without the removal of his 
haſty marches, to the ſide .of-the Severn, in = 
grant a diſpenſation for an inceſtuous marti+ 


ſingle ſervant, ho attended his maſter in 
962908 I ͤfanctuary, and repaired to court with her five 
In this hapleſs ſituation, he took refuge in 
the houſe of one Banniſter, who had ſubſiſted 
on his bounty, and had been raiſed by him 
to a moderate eftate near Shrewſbury. But 


thoſe: || 
was the lord. Stanley, who was ſo much ſuſ- 
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the very pillars of his throne ; and no expe- | 
dient appeared ſo efficacious, as that of mak- 
preſent wife, and prevailing on the pope to 

The tyrant began the execution of this 
ſtran by making large offers to the 


by a ſolemn oath taken at an 


Allured by theſe offers, the queen left the 


aughters, where they were graciouſſy re- 


ceivedt. 


Richard having 


thus accompliſhed the dif- 
part of his 


project, determined on the 
t be at 


liberty to wed his neice Elizabeth. She re- 
ceived his addreſſes with horror, and begged 


he would for ever deſiſt from the ungrateful 
ſubject; but he did not deſpair of overcom- 


ing her antipathy, though he deferred his de- 


| fign, thinking it impolitic to force her incli- 
nations. 5 . $713 


Richmond, deſirous of puſhing his fortune. 
in England, obtained, by his importunity,.. 
; conſiderable fuccours from the miniſtry 
France. 
out for Rouen, where he received letters from 


of 
Encouraged by this ſuccefs, he ſet 


England, inviting him to land in Wales, 


where he would find the people inclined to his 


| intereſt, together with a confiderable ſum, 
which had been collected for his ſervice. 


— — 
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He was likewiſe informed, that the whole 


kingdom was diſſatisfied with the character 
and conduct of Richard, and that he could 


— 


had raiſed a body of five thouſand men, 


not poſſibly land more opportunely, than at a 
time, when the tyrant had made no prepara- 


tions for oppoſing his deſcent. Stimulated 


by this intelligence, the earl haſtened his de- 


parture; and embarking with his forces at 


Harfleur, on the laſt of July, arrived on 
the fixth of Auguſt, in Milford. Haven; 


thence he proceeded to Haverford, where he 
was received with demonſtrations of joy, and 
ſet out for Shrewſbury, intending to paſs the 
Severn. Stanley, and his brother Sir William, 
un 
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der pretence . of ſerving Richard, and they 
adyanced to Litchfield, as if they intended 
vP oſition to the invader; but Sir William 
had a private conference with Henry, whom 
he aſſured of his brother's aſſiſtance, as ſoon 
as he could declare himſelf with any ſafety to 
his ſon, whom the 
hoſtage. t 
Richard had appointed the rendezvous of 
his forces at Nottingham, and underſtanding 
that the earl deſigned to advance to London, 
determined to attack him in his rout, and 
accordingly, encamped between Leiceſter and 
Coventry. The earl, in the mean time, ad- 
vanced to Litchfield, whence the lord Stanley 
retired at his approach, and took poſt; at 
Atherſtone; and Henry, having pre- concerted 
affairs with the two brothers, proceeded to 


Leiceſter, where he propoſed to hazard a de- 


ciſive engagement; but hearing that Richard 
had advanced from that town with the ſame 
deſign, he determined to meet him in the 
mid-way. | 
Thus reſolved, the two armies approached 
each other, on the twenty-ſecond day of Au- 
guſt, at Boſworth, which is rendered memo- 
rable by the battle, which decided the diſpute 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
The van of Richard's army was commanded 


by the duke of Norfolk, and he himſelf took | 


his ſtation in the center, with the crown upon 


his head, either as a mark of diſtinction, or 


a challenge to his adverſary. 


The earl of Richmond's troops were dif- 


poled into two lines, the firſt of which was 
commanded by the earl of Oxford, while he 
him ſelf conducted the other. Stanley, who 
had i fr Atherſtone, took up his ſtation in a 
piece of ground fronting the ſpace between 
the two armies, and his brother, at the head 
of two thouſand men, ſtood fronting him on 
the other ſide. n At GEES} 5 
As Richard was by no means aſſured of 
Stanley's fidelity, he ordered him to join his 
army, and receiving an ambiguous anſwer, 


would have put his ſon to death, had he not | 


been diverted from his cruel purpoſe, by the 
remonftrances of his generals. The two lead- 
ers having harangued their troops, the earl of 
Richmond made a motion to the left, in order 


— ee 


Poe rere r 
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tyrant ſtill detained as an 
tin tle began 


—— 


but not with equal ardour on both ſides. 
Ihe king's troops ſeemed to be diſheartened 
by the conduct of lord Stanley, and Richard, 


there obſerving his rival, who had quit. 


ay 


unhorſed Sir John Cheney 


| openly declared for Richmond; and attack- 


dered by the ſhock, that it fled with great 
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to avoid a moraſs that divided the two armiei; 
and by this means not only ſecured his right 
flank, but obtained the advantage of having 
the ſun at his back, when it ſhone full in the 
e cf; e768 45 

Richard, ſeving him advance, commandeqd 
the trumpets to ſound à charge, and the bat. 
with a volley of arrows from both 
armies, after which the king's army advanced 


"34 


to cloſe combat. The lord Stanley, per- 
ceiving 


that the duke of Norfolk extended 
his line to the left, in order to ſurround the 
enemy, ſuddenly joined Richmond's right 
wing, in order to ſuſtain the attack; which 
Norfolk obſerving, made a halt to cloſe his 
files, which had been too much opened by 
the extenſion of the lines. The diſpoſal be- 
ing now nearly. alike, the fight was renewed, 


to encourage them by his preſence and exam- 
ple, advanced to the front of the battle; 


ted his ſtation with the ſame deſign, he couch- 
ed his lance, and*clapping ſpurs to his horſe, 
ran againſt him ſo furiouſly, that he killed his 
ſtandard-bearer Sir William Brandon, and 


During this extraordinary incident, Stanley 


ing Richard's army in flank, drove their right 
wing upon the center, which. was fo diſor- 


precipitation; while the earl of Northumber- 
land, who commanded a ſeparate body, ſtood 
wholly inactive. Richard, - obſerving that 
ſuch was the confufion, that all attempts t0 
rally his forces would: prove ineffectual, and 
ſcorning to ſurvive the diſgrace of a defeat, 
as well as the loſs of a darling crown neceſſa- 
rily conſequent on it, ruſhed into the thickeſt 
of the enemy; where he fought with the 
moſt undaunted reſolution, till overpowed by 
numbers, he fell amidſt the heaps he had 

lain with his own arm. 
On the ſide of the conqueted, there fell in 
the battle and the purſuit about:five thouſand, 
among whom were the duke of Norfolk, the 
lord Ferres, Sir Richard Radcliffe, Sir Robert 
| Br akenbury, 
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Brakenbury and - other. officers of diſ- 
tinction. The earl o Northumberland, fur- 
rendered himſelf to the victor, from whom he 
obtained a willing pardon; the earl of Surrey 
was ſent to the Tower, whence he was after- 
wards releaſed z but Ca 
tool of Richard's villainy, yas beheaded next 
day at Leiceſter. - . ogy] 

mmediately after the action, the earl of 


Richmond in the open field offered his hum- 


ble and grateful acknowledgement to the Al- 


mighty, for the bleſſing he had vouchſafed 


to his arms; then repairing to an eminence, 
he applauded the ſoldiers for their gallant be- 
haviour, and promiſed them ample reward for 
their ſervices. tit an onneot 
The crown being found among the ſpoils 
of the field, was by lord Sranley:placed upon 


390 


the head of Henry, who was ſaluted as king | 


by the whole army. Richard's body was 
thrown on a horſe's back, and carried to Lei: 
ceſter, where, after having been expoſed two 
days, and treated with greatindignity, it was 
interred in the abbey-church in a private man- 


ner; though Heary, in reſpect 30 his family 
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| placed over his grave. 

Thus periſhed in the thirty fourth year of 
his age, and the third of his uſurped reign 
; Richard HI. one of the moſt deteſtable ty- 
tants, that ever diſgraced the Engliſh throne. 


| and former dignity, ordered a tomb to be 


| rous and ungratef 


His ſtature. was low, his aſpect was gloomy, 
one of his arms was withered, and one.ſhoulder 
higher than the other, from 'whence he ac- 
quired the ſurname of Crook-back. Nor 

was his mind leſs deformed than his bo- 
dy: dark, ſilent, and reſerved, he was ſuch 

a maſter of diſſimulation, that it was impoſ- 

ſible to dive into his deſigns; falſe, treache- 

| ul, he ſcrupled not to violate 
the moſt ſacred ties of religion and conſcience, 
| whenever he found it conducive to the grati- 
fication of his ambition, which was the ruling 
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paſſion of his ſoul, In a word, his number - 
leſs and atrocious crimes compoſe ſuch a ſcene 
of guilt, as hardly ever centered in any other 

perſon, and have rendered his name the ob- 


ject of univerſal deteſtation to all ſucceeding 
ages. | f | 6 | 
[238 2888. — — — — 


of Haxzv VII. to the end of the 


reign of queen ETZ anE TE. 
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A. D. MH E earl of Richmond, having 
1483. 1 thus paved his way to the 
: =. throne; in order to render 
himſelf as 2 925 as poſſible, ſet out for 
London, which he entered on the twenty ſe- 


venth of Auguſt, amidſt the honours and ac- 
clamations of the people, who conſidered him 
as their deliyerer from the moſt cruel of ty- 
rants, and the auſpicious perſon, whoſe union 
with the | 
— 


animoſity between 
Lancaſter. | 

He proceeded directly to St. Paul's church, 
where he offered up the ſtandard he had taken, 
and after divine ſervice, repaired to his lodg- 
ings at the biſhop's palace ; where, in a few 


the houſes of York and 


days, he aflembled a council of all the nobi- 
lity and gentry then in London, and ſolemnly 
formerly taken to 


renewed the oath he had 


- 


fair Elizabeth would extinguiſh all | 


marry princeſs Elizabeth. 


In 
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London and ſome other parts of the kingdom 
were afflicted with a new: diftemper, com- 
monly called the fweating ſickneſs, a kind of 
malignant fever; but the ſpreading of this 
diſeaſe was ſoon prevented, by a powerful 
antidote invented by the ſkilful phyſicians of 
that Age. — | nen LO INS 

Henry's firſt care was to reward thoſe-who 
had aſſiſted him in his late undertaking. 
With this view, his uncle Jaſper, earl of 
Pembroke, who had been the guardian of his 
youth, and frequently delivered him from the 
wiles of his enemies, was created duke of 
Bedford. The earldom of Derby was con- 
ferred on his father-in-law, Thomas Stanley, 
to whom he owed the important victory of 
Boſworth ; and Edward lord Courteney,” was 
created earl of Devonſhire. 07 
The neceſſary preparations being made, 
Henry was crowned with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity, on the thirteenth of October, by 


cardinal Bouchier, archbiſnop of Canterbury; 
and on the day of the ceremony, inſtituted a a 


body guard of fifty archers, under the com- 
mand of a captain, to be in continual at- 
tendance on his perſon, which inſtitution has 
been obſerved by all his ſucceſſors. | 


On the ſeventh day of November, the par- 


HISFTOo RT ENGLAND. 


In the month of September, the city of great numbers quitted their ſanct uaries, and 
took che oarh of allegian ee. 


i} 
— 


A. D. 1486, 


* 1 


| : The parliament being diſſolved N= y 
ſear 

Charles for the | | 
wards the equipment of the armament which 
conveyed the earl of Richmond into England. 


over money to France, to reimburſe: 


ſums he had advanced, to. 


John Morton, and Richard Fox, biſhops of 


Ely and*Exerer, were now admitted members 


of the privy- council; the former of whom, 
ſucceeded cardinal Bouchier in the ſee of Can- 
terbury, while the latter was made keeper of 
the privy ſeal; and theſe prelates, in con- 
junction with one Uſewick the king's 
chaplain, maintained a very powerful in- 
wage and ſuperior ſway at the helm of 
Nel 42 IL Q nos 
A. D. 1486. Notwithſtanding the irrecor- 
cileable hatred which Henry bore to the houſe 
of Vork, he found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
fulfil the promiſe he had made to eſpouſe the 
princeſs Elizabeth, and the nuptials were 
accordingly ſolemnized to the general joy of 
the ns! 2 + 00140 „e e e ee 
Alfter the ceremony of the nuptials, Hen 
made a progreſs into the northern counties, 
in which Richard had many firm adherents, 


7 


£1 


and paſſed his Eaſter at Lincoln; hoping by 


his preſence, and ſome acts of munificence, 


liament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and entail- 
ed the crown upon Henry, enacting that the 
crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in him 
and the heirs of his. body. They then re- 
nounced the ſentence of attainder, that had 
been denounced: againſt Henry and the heirs | 
of his body. They then reverſed the ſentence || 


to bring over their attachment to his perſon 
and government 

While he remained in that city, he was in- 
formed, that lord Lovel, with Humphry and 
Thomas Stafford, had privately withdraun 
from their ſanctuary at Colcheſter ; but re- 
gardleſs of this intelligence, he proceeded to 


of attainder, that had been. denounced againſt, || 


Henry and his adherents, and paſſed the ſame 
againſt the late king under the name of Rich- 
ard, and his principal partizans. 

By this means Henry at once gratified his 
revenge and his avarice ; for the money 
ariſing from- theſe confiſcations amounted to 


ſuch an immenſe ſum, that he had no occa- | 


ſion to aſk a ſupply from parliament. He 
then publiſhed a general pardon to' all thoſe 


that had taken up arms againſt him, on con- 


dition of their ſubmitting to his government 


vithin a limited time; in conſequence of which, 


York, where he was informed that Lovel was. 
on his march towards that place, at the head 
of three or four thouſand men, and that the 
Staffords had inveſted the city of Worceſter. 
Theſe circumſtances alarmed Henry the 
more, as he found himſelf in the midſt 
the diſaffected party, with whom he ſuppoſed 
thoſe rebellious chiefs carried on a correſpon- 
dence. But he wiſely diſguiſed his ſuſpicions, 
and immediately iſſued commiſſions, for 1ev)- 
ing troops in the county of Tork; and ſuc 
was the ſucceſs of his officers, that in a ſort 


| time they raiſed. a body of three tho 


uſand 
mem, 
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men, the command of whom was conferred 
on the duke of Bedford. eg. 

This nobleman was ſent againſt the rebels, 
with exprefs orders to deeline a general en- 
gagement, as the men were undiſeiplined, 
150 of a very dubious attachment; but on 
his approach, to aſſure them of the king's 
free pardon to all thoſe who ſhould lay down 
their arms; in conſequence 'of which wiſe 
expedient, Loyel, thro? fear of being deſerted 
by his troops, retired alone into Lancaſhire, 
and then croſſing the ſea, repaired .to the 
court of the dutcheſs dowager of Bur- 
gundy. e N Sei ie 
The Staffords were no ſooner informed of 
this event, than they abandoned the ſiege of 
Worceſter, and being forſaken by their fol- 
lowers took ſanctuary in the church of Coln- 
ham; but it appearing that the privileges of 
that place did not extend to treaſonable of- 
fences, they were taken thence by force, and 
the elder brother Humphrey, was executed 
at Tyburn, and the younger pardoned, in 
conſideration of his youth, and his prin- 
* being tainted by the ſuggeſtions of the 
other. — . 

On the twentieth day of September, the 
queen was, in the eighth month of her preg- 
nancy, delivered of a ſon, who was called Ar- 
thur, in memory of the renowned Britiſh. 
hero, from whom the king affected to derive 
his origin. The nation cheriſhed ſome hopes 
that this event would kindle the king's luke- 


- * 


warm affections, into a glow: of conugal | 
love; but when they perceived he was in- || _ 


flexibly obdurate ; that he delayed the coro- 
nation of his queen; diſcovered-on all occa- 
ions, the rankeſt inveteracy to the houſe of 
York, which was ſtill the darling of the 
people, and that his temper was moroſe and 

reſerved, they began to conceive an averſion 

to him, and even inſinuate their preference to 
the government of the tyrannical Richard. - 


His enemies did nat fail to improve ſuch a ||: 


favourable opportunity; they ſecretly whiſ-. 
pered about,” a &. 75 | 


| 


deſigned to murder the 


_n of Warwick, and likewiſe infinuated, that 
* duke of York had evaded the cruel deſign 
ot his uncle, and was ſtill alive, and reſi- 
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had been their governor. The king 
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an univerfal joy amongſt the peo 


Richard Simon, a prieft of Oxford, to de- 


viſe a ſcheme, as vague in fancy, as it was 
hazardous in execution. He had a pupil, 
called Lambert Simnel, the illegitimate ſon 
of a mechanic, a youth of lively fancy, and 
extraordinary perſonal accompliſnments; and 
him he reſolved to impoſe on the world, as 
Richard, duke of Lork, the ſecond ſon of 
Edward IV. fte: Hüten 

While he was employed in inſtructing his 


pupil, a report was ſpread, that Edward Plan- 


tagenet, earl of Warwick, had eſcaped from 
the tower; and Simon, changing his plan, 
determined that Simnel ſhould aſſume the per- 
ſon of that nobleman, though well known to- 
a great number of the people. Simon was 
indefatigable in the tuition of his pupil, and 


when he thought him fully verſed in lus part, 


conveyed him to Ireland, where there would. 
be leſs probability of detection than in Eng- 
land, and where prevailed the profoundeſt re-- 
verence for the memory of Clarence, who 
had re- 
ceived advice, that ſomething was hatching. 
in Ireland, to the prejudice of his govern-- 
ment, and ordered the earl of Kildare, de- 
ny to the duke of Bedford, viceroy of that 

ingdom, to appear at his court in London; 
but ſuch was the intereſt: of that nobleman in. 
the council, that they evaded his compliance 
with the order, by repreſenting the indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity. of his-preſence in Ireland. 
Simnel had no ſooner reached Dublin, than 
he publicly aſſumed the character of the earl 
of Warwick, and in that quality applied to 
the earl of Kildare, recounting the manner in 
which he pretended to have eſcaped from the 
Tower, and though the deputy- lieutenantz and 


his brother, did not openly eſpouſe his cauſe 
at firſt landing, their connivanee plainly indi- 
cates their privity to the impoſture. 


They reſolved, however, ta: conceal their 


i ſentiments, till they. could ſee how the people 
were affected; nor was it long. before they 
were fully ſatisfied; for the populace received 
Simnel with tranſport, as the ſon of their: 
beloved Clarence, Then the carl. of wh UE 
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dare, andhis brother the chancellor, having || had long diſcovered to the partizanz d 
conferred with their friends and conſidenta, he || the houſe of York, readily engaged in che 
waited upon Simnel at his lodgings, whence || ſchemes af Simnel; and having deliberated 
he was conducted with great pomp to the caſ- || with Lincoln and Lovel, prom: 
tle, Where he was treated as a prince, and || two thouſand. eterans, 
played his part with ſuch dexterity, that he a 
conquered the ſuſpicion of many people, brave 
ho at firſt conjectured the drift of Merve on to Ire 
He ſo captivated the populace, that in a few 
days he was proclaimed king of England, and 
lord of Ireland, under the name of Edward 
VI. without a ſingle objection to the validity 
of his title. | e ne | all 
A. D. 1487. An event at once ſo ſudden {| principal nobility of the kingdom. A coun- 
and important could not fail to awaken the | 
fear of the king, who had reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the flames of faction which had broke || 
out in Ireland, would-ſoon be communicated | 
to England, and prove the fource of num- || af | 
.berleſs diſquietudes. In this dilemma, he || that. means to facilitate the depoſi 
called a ſpecial council, in order to deliberate || ulurper. Wee e 
on meaſures neceſſary to be taken at this cri- || A. D. 1488. The king, having provided 
tical juncture; and from ſubſequent circum- || for the defence of the — — „returned 
ſtances, it is natural to infer, that he naw || to London, where he received intelligence 
hinted his ſuſpicion of the queen dowager; | 


them 


lan arty, 


G4 2 „% — 


that the earl of Lincoln, with his foreign 
for ſhe was immediately confined in the mo- auxiliaries, had landed in Ireland, he aſſem- 
naſtery of Bermondſey, and deprived of her || .bled his whole army, in the neighbourhood 
whole eſtate, without form of proceſs; nor || of Coventry, where he determined to wait for 
could he ever be prevailed on to releaſe her || more authentic intelligence. Here he ſoon 
From confinement. - {| received information, that Simnel and his 
Having thus ſecured the queen dowager, friends were landed in Lancaſhire, where 
Henry determined to undeceiye the people, || they were joined by a ſmall number of male- 
who began to ſtagger in their opinions, con- contents. They had begun their march to- 
cerning the ftory of Simnel. With this wards York, in hopes of ſeeing their numbers 
view he cauſed the earl of Warwick to be led || daily increaſe, but were fatally 1 ria 
in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, || for the inhabitants, either fearful of the con- 
and he was allowed to converſe familiarly with || ſequence of a failure in the enterprize, ot 
ſeveral individuals who revered his perſon and {| averſe to a king, introduced by the Iriſh 
were attached to his family. _ and Germans, gave not the leaſt coyntenance 
But in ſpite of this precaution, the .impaſ- to the ſcheme; and the earl of Lincoln, ſul- 
tor had no ſooner appeared in Ireland, than || picious of a gradual diminution, of Jus 4. 
John, earl of Lincoln, whom his uncle | my, determined to engage the royalilts, be- 
Richard III. had declared-preſumptive heir || fore the arrival of their expected -reintorce- 
to the crown, openly eſpouſed his cauſe and | ments. SHY: GY 
embarked for Flanders, in order to concert || In conſequence of this . reſolution, he 
with his aunt Margaret, dutcheſs-dowager of | changed his rout, and marched towards Ne- 
Burgundy, the moſt proper meaſures to ex- wark, which he hoped to ſurprize, before auf 
pedite the ſucceſs of this enterprize. ſuccour could be received from the enemy: 
That princeſs, incenſed at Henry's beha- || Henry advanced to Nottingham, at the hea 
viour to her niece, and the inveteracy he of ſix thouſand men; and being joined ub 


5 # 
——_ . 


4. D. tab. 


wy” earl of Shrewſbury, e yoo he 
gag age the rebels without B t 
The two hoſtile armies met in KEndli:pllin 
near the village of Stoke, and attacked each 
other with incredible fury; but the number 


. — i — . ̃ ˙ll. é Ü wůͥuůniʃ; 2) . P ⏑ͤͤ ̃ 


the fortune of the day: x bo rebels, after a vi- 


2 the loſs of four thouſand men, among 
whom. was the German count, and the earls 


ſpot. Nor did the king obtain a bloodleſs 
victory 3 having loſt, according 
authority, one half of his firſt line. 
pretended 
taken we Roy bur Henty perſuaded that a 
legal proceſs againſt this idol of the deluded 
rabble, would render him of too much im- 
portance, and that contempt was the moſt ef- 
fectual puniſhment he could inflict, ranked 
him among the meſt-menial of his domeſtics, 
Simon the prieſt, was committed 70 g 
and never heard of more 
he rebellion was no ſooner fappreſite; 
than the king repaired to Lincoln, from 
whence he proceeded to York; ant in his way 
inflicted ſevere puniſhments on all thoſe who 
had favoured the cauſe of Simnel, or ſpread 
a report that the king's army was defeated, 
as ſuch report had prevented ſome powerful 
2 from joining Fenty before the engage. 
ment. 

Theſe delinquents were tried parti by com- 
miſſioners, and partly by martial law, but he 
was pleated to ſpare their lives, and contented 
2 with ſeizing their eſtates and ſub- 

ance. 

Henry in his progreſs through the North, 
diſcovered - that the principal cauſe of this 
general diſcontent aroſe from his rigorous 
treatment of the partizans of the houſe of 
York, and the long delay of the queen's coro- 

nation. 

Determined, therefore, to remove this com- 
plant, he returned about the beginning of 
November, to London, which he entered in 


triumph, and the next day went to St. Paul's. 


church, were publick thankſgiving was of- 
tered for his late victory over the rebels. He 
24 


of the ſame 1 under — 


and diſcipline of the royaliſts ſoon decided 


orous reſiſtance, were entirely defeated, 


prince, and his tutor were both 
| of: this tax, as a grie vous oppreſſion, 
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chen appaincell che duke of Bedford, , bigh- 
ſteward for che coronation of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of Lincoln, and Kildare were ſlain on the 
to the beſt | 


The | 
and refufed comp 


them at the firſt onſer, and rok John Chil 


Tork and 
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uten, 
which · was performed with the uſual 22 
ties, on the tweiity-Afth of November, two 
years after her marriage,” 
H. D. +489. As Henry now ftood'in need 
of 4 ſubfidy, in order cc affiſt the duke of 
Bretagne in a war againſt the French, he Con- 
yoked a Parliament, which voted” Him 4 fup- 

ly to be-raiſed by a tax upon perſqnal That 


and moveables. This tax was lèevied wit 


eaſe. in all the counties of England 'exce \ 
the biſhopric of Durham, who: 

old adherents to ae intereſt of the houſe of 
York, were averſe to the prefent govern ment, 
hance with the conditions 


The commiſſioners being thus repulſed, 

applied to the earl of Northumberland, ho 
wrote to court for directions; and the Kin 
peremptorily inſiſted on their paying thei 
aſſeſſment, alledging, that ſhould they be 
indugled in particular © on this  6ecaſion, 
other counties might Juſtly demand che lane 
Exemption. | 

Northumberland no ſooner Meret this 
anſwer, than he aſſembled the juſtices and 
freeholders of the 8 and Ac ainted 
them with his majeſty pleaſure, in ſuch a 
diſdainful ſtile, as not only confirmed them 
in their reſolution of non-compliance, but 
excited their reſentment againſt himſelf ; and 
the populace aſſembling, broke into his houſe 


and flew him, together with many of his ſer⸗ 


vants. 

The mob were inſtigated to this outrage by 
a popular incendiary, called John Chartber, 
and choofing for their leader Sir John Egre- 
mont, a zealous partizan of the: houſe © 
York, they avowed their rebellion, declarins 


they would march to London, and. give bat: 


tle to the royaliſts. Henry, on receiving in⸗ 
telligence of this inſurrection, diſpatched A 
body of troops againſt them, under comman 


of the earl of Surry, whom he had releiſed* 


from the Tower, and admitted into his. fa. 


vour. 


The earl che the rebels, defeated” 


ber priſoner; but Sir John Egremont elcap- 
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the dutcheſs „ irgundy. The 


another body of troops, proceeded to York; 
where he ordered John Chamber, with the 


granted a free pardon to the reſt of the inſur · 
Hlenry then conſtituted the eatl of Surry 


agriculture, and depopulated the ſtate, a vaſt || inſomuch, that they not only adviſed the 
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ed, and croſſing the ſeas, tock refuge with trated within a very narrow ſphere'; villa; * 
and towns were vacated; the church Wes 


King, who followed the earl of Surry with 


prived of its tiches; and the king of his mol 
valuable ſubjects.” Sar nan . | 


| [- + To:convert theſe inclofures into arable land: 

principal accomplices, to be hanged, and || which was the main point in this caſe,” a "a: 
- tute was enacted, ſetting forth, that al 

„ houſes of huſbandry, that were occupied 

with twenty acres of ground and upwards; 

| © ſhould be manured and kept up for ever, 

together with a competent proportion of 

| < land to be uſed and occupied with: it.” 


gents. | 


his lieutenant in the northern parts, and Sir 
Richard Turnſtal his principal commiſſioner 
for levying the ſubſidy, and returned to Lon- 
don, where he received the diſagreeable news || This act, in a manner; compelled the occu- 
of a defeat which the duke of Bretagne had || piers of ſuch houſes to raiſe themſelves aboye 
ſuſtained at St. Aubin. During theſe tranſac- || the degree of cottagers or villains, and to be. 
tions, a rebelhon had broke out in Scotland | ty. 
ſo 


| come in time men of conſiderable pro 
againſt James III. at the inſtigation of his | . D. 1491. The diſpute which: had ſo 
| N | warmly ſubſiſted between France and the 
James had retired to the caſtle of Edin- | dutchy of Bretagne, was at length-/compro- 
| 
| 


own fon. 

burgh, and ſollicited the aſſiſtance of Charles mized, by a marriage. between Charles and 
and Henry, who promiſed to ſupport him with || the dutcheſs, a circumſtance; than which 
a body of forces; notwithſtanding which, the || nothing could be more unexpected, or unac- 
rebels prevailed, and his fon James, at that || ceptable to Henry. He had long dreaded and 
time but, fifteen years of age, was proclaimed || foreſeen it, but actuated by his prevailing 
king of Scotland, and in the month of July || paſſion avarice, he was employed in drawin 
feat ambaſſadors to the Engliſh monarch, to || a deed of ſecurity for the money he Kaul 
notify his acceſſion to the throne of that king- || vanced in Bretagne, when he ſhould have 
dom. _ I been reinforcing the armies of his allies.” 
A. D. 1490. In the courſe of this year, | A. D. 1492. In the beginning of the 


Henry turned his attention to meaſures con- year, Henry convoked a parliament; to Which 


ducive to the landed intereſt of the nation. || he ſignified his intention of re- conquering the 
The encouragement of agriculture was one || kingdom of France, as the inheritance of his 
main object of his purſuit, as it tended to the || anceſtors. He reminded the members of the 
peculiar advantage of the commonalty, which | victories at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, 
were the ſtrength of the Engliſh ſtate, and || by a ſmall number of Engliſh, over the moſt 
its grand barrier againſt the lawleſs encroach- || powerful armies of France; mentioned: the 
ments of the nobility. TEL, | different powers that were ready to aſſiſt him 
Io promote this importantdeſign, he deter- ¶ in the execution of his deſign; demanded a 
mined on the abolition of the foedal law, which || ſapply adequate to the importance of the un- 
made no diſtinction between the gentleman dertaking; and exhorted them at the ſame 
and the villain, or ſlave. Having likewiſe ob- || time, to impoſe a tax, that ſhould chiefly fall 
ſerved, that the power of the barons grew on the wealthy, and by that means encourage 
weak in proportion, to the increaſe. of free- |} the induſtrious. pooborr.p 


men, which was always according ro the pre- 4. hough the commons had raiſed the laſt 


prevalence of commerce and agriculture. || ſupply with reluctance, the conqueſt of France 
As the late wars had in ſome reſpect ruined || was a temptation they could not withſtand 3 


quantity of arable lands was now turned into || king to engage in the enterprize, which in 
paſture; by which means, induſtry was con- reality he had no deſign to undertake, bv: 


[| 


A. P. > 


allo granted Him a ſabſidy : with- uncothiion 
cri 1 and accordin dg his on requeſt, 
wered him to raiſe a contribution un 


the W of bis ſubects 


After the diſſolution of the parliament; 
received-an « from the king of 
France, with certain fats, the nature of 
which was never publichy known, though in 
all probability, [theſe ambaſſadors adjuſted the | 
preliminaries of that ce, which was con- 
cluded before the end of the year, by which 
jt was agreed, that the King of France ſhould 
diſcharge the debt contracted by his queen for 


alſo pay to Henry che arrears of the pen 
which his father had granted to Edward IV. 
This treaty excited much clamour among 
Henry's ſubjects, ho loudly exclaimed; that 
he had fleeced his people for the maintenance 
of a war, which he had undertaken merely 
to enrich himſelf. In the month of June the 
queen was delivered of a ſecond ſon, called 
Henry, who ſacceededto = __ of Eng- 
land. 

A. D. 1499. ; Hoary was now become ex- 
treme unpopular among the Engliſh, nor was 
be a ſtranger to the general diſcontent, but 
plainly foreſaw its effects. A new pretender 
to the crown, more dangerous than the former, 
ſtarted up on the continent, and aſſumed the 
name of Richard Plant fs duke of York, 
ſecond fon. to Edward 1 ppoſed to have 
eſcaped from the Tower, . the dann or 
his elder brother. 

He was a youth of engaging mien, and in- 


ſon of one Oſbeck, a converted Jew of Tour-: 
nay, whence, he removed to London, where 
the impoſtor was. born and baptized by the 
name of Peter. Edward himſelf is fuppoſed 
to have had an intrigue with his mother, and 
from his reſemblance to that princeſs, he was 
af York proper agent to perſonare the duke 
After having lived ſome years in England, 
3 was removed by his parents to Flanders, 
where, by keeping company with Engliſh gen- 


finuating addreſs, and is ſaid to have been the 
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1 
| 
| 
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Me notiee of a Burg 


undy, who 
reſolved to-impoſe him on the Engliſh, as 
the lawful heir to their crown.” With "this 


view, ſhe gave him private [ſir Hohis, till 
he was ly acquainted with the character 
he was to aſſume. He was fully inſtructed in 


the particulars relative to the duke, whom hie 


was to 13 as well as the bodily frames 
of his pretended parents and relations, toge- 
minute tranſactions of Ed- 


ward's court, which a child of eleven years 


old, might be „ ert ww obſerve and re- 


| member. 


the defence of. Bretagne; and that l | 

on; | 
| fions to the'Engliſvcrown'; but in the mean 
time, ckat her ſecret deſign might 


18 
b. 
| 


When he was fully 
detcraningd: that he 


ed the Itchielh. 
Id avow his preten- 


not be too 
ealily diſcovered, ſhe ſent him to Portugal, 

with the lady Brompton, where he continued 
until Henry declared war againft France; 


chen ſhe directed him to embark for Treland, 


and make his appearance in: that country, 

which was firmly attached to the houſe of 
York. Purſuant to her inſtructions he landed 
at Cork, and perſonated Richard Plantagenet, 
ſecond ſon to Edward IV. Being immediately. 
joined by a ſtrong party, he wrote to the earls. 
of Deſmond: and Kildare, exhorting them to 
vindicate his claim and ſtrengthen his inte 
_— oy the addition of their vaſſals and de- 


"Charles VIII. m of France, was ne 
informed of his appearance in Ireland, than 
= diſpatched ambaſſadors to affure bil of 

bs kr ae and invite him to his court. 

is arrival at Paris, he met with a gra- 
cious reception, was owned as duke of Tork, 
and treated with all the reſpect and deference. 
due to his aſſumed character, till the conclu- 
ſion of the late peace, when Henry, without: 


effect, applied to Chiles: for the ſurrender of; 


this pretender. * 
Charles, though: he refused ta. vie this 


|| laws of hoſpitality,” promiſed: he ſhould have 


no ſuceours from France, in the maintenance. 
of his claim to the Engliſh+ crown. Being. 
thus deprived of all from that 


quarter, 


and as he grew up, exhibited ſuch accompliſh- || himſelf as a ſtranger to the dutchels dowager. 
ments, both mental and perſonal, AS: attracted ||, * pretended 6 his Veraci- 


Trey, he eaſily retained his native language, |} he retired ta Flanders, and artfully addreſſed 
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* Saen. in public, concerning 


e truth of his 2nſfions, when he gave 
ſuch pertinent anſa — and deported himſelf | 
with ſuch dignity the whole aſſembly 
B the real duke of | 


York. The dutcheſs immed * owned him 
as her nephew, aſſigned him a guard for his 


9 15 and Save him the title a; the White 


ſe of England, the badge by which, in the 
courſe 27 — civil wars, 7 A York 


was diſtinguiſhed, as the family of. Oe 


was by that of the Red. 
At this time, the people of England were 


extremely well diſpoſed to adopt the impoſ- 
ture, partly through averſion to the king; but 
principally from an aſſurance that thäs -ptg- 


tender was indentically what he aflumed, Sir 
William Stanley, chamberlain of the hou: | 


hold, the lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mont- 
ford, and ſome others, entered into a confede» 
racy to promote the claim of this youth, 
and ſent over emiſſaries to learn the par- 
ticulars of the tranſactions at the. Burguodiae 
court. 

After the emiſſaries had been be time at 
the court of Margaret, and converſed fami- 
larly with the r- this ſubject, they 
wrote to the confederates, aſſuring them of 
their full conviction of the veracity of his 
pretenſions. Henry, in the mean time, had 


received a perplexed account of this confe- 


deracy, and e yed emiſſaries to diſcoyver 
the particulars of this pretencler's birth and 


cipal partizans in England. 

That theſe 3 might gain the greater 
credit amang the friends of the pretender, 
he ordered m to be excommunicaxed at St. 


Paul's by name. in the bead - roll of the king's 
enemies, according to the cuſtom of the 
times z and likewiſe tampered with the do- 
meſtics of the nobility, to JOU heir ſecret 
inclinations, While he 'vigorq ly: purſued 
| ho means far the detection 1 yppreflion 
of xl Ra he was ho leſs afiduous 
the. m 


wurden. of. dhe Wake of. York. * a 
Tower. 


Sir PETS Tyrrel, who had been, one. of 
Henry $ Plenipotentiaries in F age and his 
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ſmothered the two young princes inthe Tow 
| able avail to Henrys and hid foreign ae; 


conduct of Henry, which ov this occaſion wy 


| ford to his intereſt. upon which, he diſpatched 


education, as well as the names of his Prin- minions. 


from Sir Robert Clifford, a particular liſt of 


ing therefore to ſupp 
e eee too dangerous, he gare 
orders for apptchending John RatckF, Jord 
Fitz walter, Sir Simon Montfurd, Sir Thomas 
; Thwaites, William 
cliff, Thomas Creſſenor, and 
' wood, who were ſcizedat the fame dirmez con- 
in. inveſt gating and producing Praofs of victed of holding treaſonable correſpondence 
|| rraitors, The lord Fhzwaber was codveyed 0 
| Calais, where he might ba ve obtained his par. 


4 D. mY 


ſervant Dighwh, ſoid: aa of 
perpetratgrs , of that horrid act, were eu 
mined, and ' confeſſed that they had ado 


er. But this declaration was of no conſider. 


gence 1 the world d 
the impaſture. chat it ſerved to — 
in their opinion, chat Perkin was real dukes 
2 eme da debcient:of ee 
and atteſt akien. 11 210120 85 

This opinion Was ber confirmed byte 


gba ang ſterious and 1ynaccauntable.; far 
ep AC, Fart he hed received concerning 
the life add adventures of Perkin, us 50 
publiſhed by proclamation, but only divulge! 
in vague and incoherent ve parks, by his ar 
tiers and dependents.” 
However, in this ſuustion of affalm, Hen 
had the addreſs 49:gain over Sir Robert Clit 


ambaſſadors to the archdike, 10 reꝑreſent 
Margaret as the author of this impoſture, an 
demand the delivery of Perkin into their 
hands, as à pirate, or nuſancę to ſociety; un 
ought not to be protected by the lam — 
tions. To this ambaſſy the n $ coun; 
cil rephed, that in conkderation to: their mab 
ter's reſpect for no aid ſhould be 
granted to the Pretender: but. that they had 
no authority ever the conduct of the dutchel 
dowager, Who was abſolure in her * 


Soon after this tranfeAion, Heary ae bel 


all the perſans with wham the durcheſs and 
Perkin correſponded in England.  Reſolv- 
re the conſpiracy be- 


Robert Rat- 
homas Aſh» 


with Perkins and-condemned: to ſuffry death as 


don, had.- not his confinement 
* 4 Prop” 
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erful friends. He appointed his ſecond ſon, || the council, and falling on his knees, implor- 
; Henry, an infant of two years of: age, lieu- ed the king's mercy, which having obtained, | 
tenant of that * and Sir Edward he declared, that che chamberlain was One 
Poynings, his deputy, with a very extenſive || of the confederates in the intereft of the pre- 
power over the en as well as en ad- | | tender; The king affected aſtoniſhment at 
miniſtration | this declaration, charging the informer to be 
Sir Edward had no ; ſooner. Wü in 1 very cautious of his allegations on pain of 
land, than he began a ſevere ſcrutiny into the || death, if the object of his charge ſhould be 
conduct of thoſe who were ſuſpected of difaf- found innocent. Clifford perſiſted, and the 1 
fection, and in a particular manner attacked chamberlain Was put under an arreſt; and on 1 4 
the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, Who had examination owned to the charge, though it ; | 
carried on an epiſtolary correſpondence with || amounted to no more than a declaration, that im 
the pretender. The firſt ſtood on the defen- || he would never bear arms againſt Peter O = 
five, and eluded the power of the wad. ae | beck; were he certain chat he was 510 ſon of = | 
but the latter was-ſent priſoner to England, * Edward I. SD | 
whence he. was ſoon Eilimiſed * to his own || . "He probably ng ed chat the int 8 - 
country, with marks of eſteem. Henry wiſely ſervices he had done. the Kin DE, and th influ- | Wit 
preferring at ſuch à time, acts of .clemency || ence of his brother, the earl of Derby, who 1 
and indulgence, to thoſe of rigour and ſeve- || had married Henry's mother, would th ſuffi⸗ 
rity. Purſuant to this maxim, he difpatched cient to protect him; but his wealth proved 
a commiſſioner to Ireland, with free pardon his deſtruction, and all the favour he could 
in favour. of the earl of Deſmond, and all obtain, was the feſpite of a few days, that he 
the rebels imcthat kingdom; hoping by that might prepare himſelf for death, which he 
means to: the ſeeds of rebellion, in || did not ſuffer till the beginning of the follow- 
a courting, re the houſe of Rory had ſo ing year, when he was ſucceeded in his of- 
many zeabus adherents.» fice Ie lord CAubigny, 4 nob! eman of 
During the deputy's ak; in 8 | ney abilities. . 
he convoked a parliament, which is famous Beſides an eſtate off Py cling pounds | 
on record: h the acts it paſſed in favour of || a year, which” fell to the * by the forfei- 
England. But the prevalence of - Henry's | ture of Stanley, he likewiſe” found in his 
darling paſſion, ſubdued that honour, which caſtle of Holt forty thouſand marks in money 
his clemency had acquired; though he poſ- || and: plate, together with jewels, furniture, 
eſſed more perſonal property than any prince || and effects to an immenſe value. Theſe in 
that had ever ſat on the throne of England, || ftances of avarite and ingratitude incurred ik ny 
his redundante ſerved but ta ſtimulate his || general deteſtation of the people, who vented 
covetous deſires. To gratify his inordinate their ſpleen in ſevere hbels and ſatires againſt | 
avarice, he had recourſe to the penal laws. || the judges, the council, and the king himſelf; 
The firſt perſon; whom. he attacked in who was fo incenſed, that he ordered five ob- 
this manner was Sir William Capel; alderman || ſcure perſons” detected in difperfing the ie Pd. | 
of London, who was condemned im the ſum pers, to be executed for treaſon. | 
ot two thouſandſeven hundred pounds; fix- [| H. rg | Sic 56 In Tour furrmer of the Solo 
teen hundred af which he paid by way of ing years made à progreſs into e. 
. „ but his _ flagrant att: of northern — 5h under a pretence of pay⸗ . 


„e kim to attetm his ell extortion and ingratifiide; Was his proſecution =” 
Y pomp he ſuffered 95 8 of the lord e Stanley, i proſe he, " 11 
7 law, .but the reſt obtained a free * an a great meaſure, owed His crown and dig- . 
I D. %% The conſpiracy being thus |||. nity. To - attain his epd on chamberla 1 
? extinguiſned in England, Henry OI | Stanley; Sir Robert Clifford, ee Juſt ar- 1 

WJ actention/to the concerns of Ireland, where he rived in England, in conſequence of private 
vas informed, the pretender had many pow - inſtructions from Henry, „ e before 
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the carl of 


ing a viſit to 


nelinations of the 


Wilden 115 
to inveigle the Kentiſh | 
them there was a ſtrong ar- 


ſecretary, from venturing his perſon on ſhore, 
and the Engliſh, Spdng that he 4 


| 
| 
not only received. him with great; hoſpitality, || 
bur gave him in marriage, his own kinſwo-; || 
man Catherine Gordon, a, lady eminent for 
925 c both mental and per- 

„ 19 17 K pcs „eine rtr 
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had declared for the 


enter into a-negotiation with James, and treat 
of a marriage 


| AD. 1497. The late; behaviour of James, 
t affording Henry an oppo the i 

dulgence of his, darling pafſiort, avaricr, he 
fſummoned a parliament to meet in 
| from vhbm he demanded a ſubſidy for the 


A- 
1 x 


—w— 


Henty as an uſurper, tyrant, and murderer, 
and promiting.honour and profits, $0 those 
who ſhould join. their lawtul prince, and aſſiſ 
him in the: depoſition of a robber, ho had 
deprived; him of his crow] m. 65 

This proclamation, though drawn up with 
great. ſpirit, produced little or no effect on 
the Engliſn, who were ſo intimidated by the 
ſucceſs and rigour of the reigning king, that 
they refuſed: to hazard their kves and fortunes 
in behalf of a ſtranger, . though they be- 
lie ved him to be the fon of Edward. James, 
deſpair ing of aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, 
and williag to indemnify himſelf for the ex- 
pences of the expedition, ravaged the country 
with fare aad word. 7 OU 7 
Though this invaſion had been productive 
of no great effect, Henry was apprehenſive 
of the conſequence, being ſenſible of the dil 
affection of His fubjecta, the firm attachment 
of the; Iriſn to the, houſe: of York; and che 
conyenient firuation of Perkin to avail him 


1 * 4 BB. * 
* . _— 
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exofate thought. it moſt ent t pub- 
kſh an aa e of allahe, n who 
e pretender uh obviate 
their jdining in the rebelhon a ſcœond time, 
through fear bf punifhment. He empow 
ered. Richard Fox, biſhop of Durham, 


to 


en that 


Prince and his 
eldeſt daughter Margaret. | F 


rtunity for the in- 
January, 


maintenance of the Scottiſh! war, though he 
knew a peace might be eaſily effected · A8 
he Was affured of 7 the ſucceſs of f his F negatia- 
tion with Scptlandy he determined to levy tho 


ſubſidy granted with the utmoſt b 
concluſion 


that he might amaſe the money. 


— 


4 ö F 5 


A. D. 1497. 
oncluſion of the peace, His collectors, bow, 
he county of Cornwall; where the inhabi- 


lo grievous an impoſition. Nair 

Theſe murmurs were: farther inflamed by 
one Michael Joſeph, a factious blackſmith 
of Bodmin, and Thomas F lammock, a tur- 
dulent lawyer, who aſſured the people, that 
the fiefs depending on the ' crown, were the 
funds aligned; * the maintenance of ſuch 
wars; and that the k. 
in caſe of an invaſion — Scotland, and not 
pillage 
parliament. The po 
dy this declaration, the lawye 


being 
r and blackſmith 


offered to conduct them, till they ould be 
perſon of quality; and they || 


headed by ſome 


immediately armed themfelves with ſuch wea- 


pons as they could procure.” ' 
Headed by theſe e leaders, they 
took their rout through the counties of De- 
von and Somerſet, their numbers being daily 
augmented in their way. At Taunton g's 
murdered. a collector, who-had been very ri 
gorous in the execution of his office; at 
Wells they were joined by the lord Audeley, 
an ambitious nobleman, who being choſen 
their leader, conducted them through Saliſ- 
bury and Wincheſter, without ſuffering them 
to do the leaſt injury to the inhabitants. 
Inſtead of advancing immediately to Lon- 
don, according to their original 


by a conſiderable party in that county, tlie 


inhabitants of which had been eminent for 


their zeal, and for the liberty of the ſubject. 


But the noblemen and freeholders had taken 


luch wiſe precautions, that they could not 
obtain the addition of a man; which 
circumſtance difcoura a great number of 


the inſurgents, who revurned to their own ha- 
bitations. 


The reſt, however, encou 


ing indolence of the king, who had hitherto 


lutfered them to proceed without moleftation, || 


boaſting they would either give him battle, 


or make themſelves maſters of the metropotis, | 


and accord! 


ingly proceeded to Blackheath, 


Wire they encamped between Eltham and 
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ver, met with a confiderable- oppoſition in 
ants loudly complained of their fubjeRtion to 
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ing'ought to apply them 


his ſubjects under the fandtion of 
inflamed 


that he mig 


plan, they 
wheeled off towards Kent, hoping to be joined 


| Greenwich. 1 Aol already equip 
ped an armament for the expulſion ot any 
! Scottiſh invaders, determined, on advice of 
this inſurrection, to keep the part of 
the troops in the ſouthern parts of the king- 
dom, ſending the earl of Surry, with a de- 
tachment to guard the northern frontiers. 
Being informed that the rebels committed 
no outrages in their march, he remained in- 
active, in order to ſound thoſe counties through: 
which they paſſed, by the numbers which. 
ſhould join them, hoping at the ſame time, 
that fatigued with the ung of their: n 
tbey would diſperſe. | 
The A of the metropolis were 
eatly alarmed at their approach, until they 
 faw the king begin to take meaſures for their 
| bee d even place himſelf between them; 
and the rebels; for he no ſooner received ad- 
| vice of their encampment on Blaclcheath, than 
| he divided his army into three bodies; one 
of which, commanded by the earl of Oxford, 
marched round the hill, in order to cut off 
their retreat, and if neceſfary attack them ia 
the rear. 
The fecond body under command of lord | 


— 43 


d' Aubigny, was defigned to charge them in 
the front, and Henry himſelf with the third 


camped in St. George's fields, 


diviſion, en 


others occafionally, or in caſe of misfortune, 
throw himfelf into London. 
ar ge theſe prudent meaſures, he 
a r that he intended to give bat-- 
to the rebels on Monday, though his real 
| deſign was to attack them on Saturday; this 
| ſtratagem ſucceeded to his moſt ſanguine de- 
fire. In the evening of — a of 
June, the lord d Aubigny marched towards 
them in order of battle. Having: repulſed . 
an advanced guard on D ridge, he 
aſcended the Hill, and found them on the 


heath, drawing up their forces; but» in ap- 
by the from: | 


parent diforder, not thinking of coming % 


action before Monday. 

Nevertheleſs, they received the attack of 
the enemy with the moſt undaunted reſolu- 
tion, and flew above three hundred of the 
| king's party, with arrows of a. yard in length. 


The lord d' Aubigny advanced to the charge 
55 W N 


ht be at hand to reinforce the 
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with ſuch ardour of precipitation, that he 


was taken priſoner in the 
action, but immediately reſcued by the va- 
lour of his men, who bore down on the rebels 
with-ſuch impetuoſity, that they were routed 


vith great laughter ; for on their attempt of 


fight, they found themſelves intercepted by 


_ -Oxford's-divifion. . _ © 


The lord Audeley, Flammock, and the 
Blackſmith, were taken, two thouſand were 
ſlain in the field, and the remainder, amount- 


ing to about fourteen thouſand, ſubmitted to 


the king's mercy. Audeley was beheaded 
on Tower-hill ; Flammock, and the Black- 
ſmith were executed at Tyburn, and the reſt 
obtained his majeſty's pardon. | a 

During theſe tranſactions in the ſouth, the 
king of Scotland made a ſecond irruption 
into England, and laid fiege to the caſtle of 
Norham ; but the earl of Surry marching to 


its relief, he retreated, and was purſued to 


his own country by the Engliſh general, who 
reduced the caſtle of Ayton, ſituated between 
Berwick and Edinburgh. But at the defire of 
both ſovereigns, conferences were ſoon after 
opened at Ayton, under the mediation. of 
Don Pedro d' Ayala, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 

The greateſt difficulty in adjuſting the ar- 
ticles, was concerning the fate of Peter Oſ- 
beck, whom James refuſed to deliver up; 
but it was reſolved, at length, that the Scot- 
tiſh king ſhould honourably diſmiſs the pre- 
tended duke of York, and afterwards pro- 
ceed with negotiations, as if he had never 
been in Scotland. In conſequence of this 
agreement,” James told Oſbeck, that he had 
ſupported his claim to the utmoſt of his 
power; that he had twice entered England at 
the head of an army; but as the Engliſh had 
refuſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, he could not 
imagine the Scots ſhould, without their con- 
currence, be able to eſtabliſh him on the 
throne of that kingdom. > Os: 


He then adviſed him to form ſome more 


feaſable ſcheme for the proſecution of his 
deſign, and fix his reſidence in ſome other 


country, nevertheleſs, he aſſured him, that 


he ſhould be honourably accommodated with 


{hips and money, on his departure for another 


ginning of the | 
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place. Perkin bore his misfortunes with mag. 
nanimity, gratefully acknowledged the favour 
and protection of James, and ſollicited cos. 
veyance for himſelf and his wife into Ireland 
His requeſt was readily granted, and he x. 


rived at Corke, where he ſtill found friend 


and: nene 5H 180 
The pretender had no ſooner departed fron 


Scotland, than the commiſſioners at Ayr, 


concluded a truce for ſeven years ; importing 
that the two kings ſhould not make war © 
each other, wi themſelves, their ſubjects, ot 
any other perſon whatever; that certain point 
as yet undecided, ſhould be referred to the 
arbitration of Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain, 
and that the truce ſhould be prolonged til 
one year after the demiſe of that party who 
ſhould die firſt. Though the marriage be. 
tween James and the king's daughter wa 
omitted in the treaty, it afterwardgtook place, 
and produced an union between the two 
crowns. n eee 

A. D. 1498. Though Henry was now at 
peace with all the powers of Europe, he was 
far from being on the ſame footing, with his 


 own-ſubje&ts. His lenity to the Corniſh rebels, 


inſtead of attaching them to his perſon and 
government, ſerved only to give riſe to freſh 
commotions. They had no ſooner returned 
to their own habitations, than they began to 


inſinuate, that the king's clemency was not 


colt wr 


the effect of principle, but apprehenſion of 
his own ſubjects, the greater. part of whom 
entertained the ſame ſentiments with them- 
ſelves. This declaration prevailed on their 
friends and neighbours to join them in making 
another attempt againſt : the government. 
Some of the moſt zealous amongſt them, un- 
derſtanding that Perkin was in Ireland, pro- 
poſed that he ſhould be invited over, and ap- 
pointed general of the expedition. 
This propeſal being approved, they ſent : 
meſſenger to inform him, that if. he would 
repair to Cornwall, he would find many at. 


tached firmly to his intereſt; who with the al- 


ſiſtance of his friends in other parts, might be 
able to place him on the thtone of his ancel- 
tors. Perkin accepted the invitation, and 
immediately e with about e 


* 


k * 


eſtabliſh a magazine in that place, and 
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her under a ſtrong guard to attend upon the 


| \/ V 


gen in four ſmall veſſels, landed at Whit- 
{and-bay in the month of September. 7 


Having aſſembled a body of about three | 
thouſand men, he (proceeded to Bodmin, | 


where he iſſued a proclamation, in which he 


aſſumed the title of Richard IV. king of 
England inveighed bitterly againſt Henry || 

k | token of his favour and good will to the citi- 
| zens, who had ſo ſignalized themſelves in the 


Tudor; and exhorted the peop 
arms and depoſe the uſurper ; promiſing at 


to take up | 


_ © RAS 


471 


queen, and beſtowed on her a conſiderable 


the ſame time, ample reward for their ſervice. | 


to Exeter, intending to 
eep 
it as a retreat in caſe of misfortune. Findin 
on his arrival, that the inhabitants were well 
affected to the government, he reſolved to 
take the city by ſtorm. | 


He then advance 


As he had no artillery, he endeavoured to | 
| deſpera 


effect his purpoſe by ſcalade; but the inhabi- 
tants made a vigorous defence, and repulſed 
the aſſailants with the loſs of two hundred 
men. In conſequence of this attack, ſeveral 


lords and gentlemen in the county of Devon, 
_ aſſembled troops 


at their own expence, to re- 
pel the inſurgents, and the king ordered lord 
d'Aubigny, to march towards 
ing he would follow him at the head of a nu- 
merous army. 18 | 
The Pretender, being informed of theſe 
Preparations, abandoned the ſiege, and re- 
tired to Taunton, where he declared he would 
hazard an engagement; but in the night 
withdrew, with ſome of his confidants to 
Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt. Lord d' Au- 
bigny, being informed of his retreat, de- 
tached three hundred horſe to beſet the ſanc- 
tuary, till they ſhould receive further orders. 
In the mean time, the inſurgents, amount- 
ing to about ſix thouſand men, ſeeing them- 
elves deſerted by their chief, laid down their 
arms, and ſubmitted to the mercy of the 
king, who 
ringleaders. He afterwards ſent à detach- 
ment of cavalry to St. Michael's Mount, to 
ſecure the lady Catherine Gordon, the wife of 
Perkin, foreſeeing that if ſhe was pregnant, 
the rebellion would be continued | to | another 
generation. When ſhe was brought into the 
King's preſence, he was ſo' ſtruck with her 
beauty, and modeſty of deportment, that he 
conſoled her, with promiſe of protection, ſent 
25 | | | 


xeter, declar- 


pardoned them all, except a few 
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penſion, which ſhe enjoyed during his life, 
and ſeveral years after his deceaſe. 


The king, having taken this precaution, 


proceeded to Exeter, and on his entrance, 
preſented his own ſword to the mayor, as a 


defence of his government. Having thus 


| ſuppreſled the rebellion, Henry called a coun- 


cil of war, to deliberate on the fate of Per- 
kin, who ſtill continued in the ſanctuary; 
and after much debate, it was determ ined, 
that the King ſhould pardon him, on condi- 
tion of his explaining every circumſtance of 
the impoſture he had ſo long carried on. The 
te ſtate of his affairs, induced him to 
embrace the king's offer without heſitation, 
and quit the ſanctuary. Henry being deſirous 
of ſeeing him, he was brought to court, 
where the king obſerved him from a window, 
but would never admit him into his preſence. 
The pretender was afterwards conveyed to 
London, and by Henry* 
lic through the ſtreets, from Weſtminſter to 
the Tower, where one of his chief abettors 
was executed; and he himſelf ſigned a con- 
feſſion, which was diſperſed through the na- 


tion; but it was ſo defective and contradic- 


tory, that it ſerved rather to perplex, than 
explain the pretended impoſture. PT”: 
A. D. 1499 


caped from his guard, but being ſoon appre- 


hended, he was committed to the Tower, 


where his reſtleſs and intriguing ſpirit, led him 
into a plot which deprived him of his life. 
He tampered ſo effectually with four ſervants 
belonging to Sir John Digby, lieutenant of 


the Tower, as by their means, to procure his 


eſcape. They had for ſome time permitted 


him to converſe with the earl of Warwick, 


who had agreed with him, to take the firſt 
opportunity to eſcape, which they perceived 


could not be done, without murdering the 
lieutenant ; a deſign which if it had been ſuc- 
ceſsful, would doubtleſs have ſhaken the pil- 


lars of Henry's throne ; but the plot was diſ- 
| 6 F 


s order, rode in pub- 


Though Perkin had obta,ẽ,“ © 
a pardon, he was ſtill detained in euſtgdy ; © A's 
till at length, weary of confinement, he eſ- 


covered, 
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covered; and Edmund earl of Warwick, was 
- beheaded on Tower-hill, while Perkin made 
an inglorious exit at Tyburn, with John 
Walter, mayor of Corke, one of his moſt 
eren, oo ST 
A. D. 1500. Henry having now. obviated 
all oppoſition, foreign and domeſtic, deter- 
mined to encreaſe his funds at the expence of 
the rebel party. Accordingly, on pretence 
that they were ſubject to the rigour of the 
law, he inſiſted on their being indulged with 
ſeparate pardons, for which he extorted large 
ſums. | * | | 
In order to levy the money ariſing from 
this indulgence, he appointed. commiſſioners 


Perkin, or the Blackſmith. Theſe inquiſi. 
tors were empowered to amerſe, at diſcretion, 
every individual who ſhould have the benefit 
of this pardon; and even ſeize the effects of 
the deceaſed, ſhould their heirs refuſe to 
make a compoſition, _ *P PIE 

Theſe cruel and tyrannical proceedings 
were general aſcribed to the pernicious advice 


bury, who died at this period, to the general 
Joy of the nation, He was ſucceeded in the 
' metropolitan ſee, by Henry Dean, biſhop of 
Saliſbury ; and the public was ſoon convinced, 
that Henry's extortion on his ſubjects, was 
the effect of his own avarice, and not the 
council of Morton. 

A. D. 1501. In the beginning of the en- 
ſuing year, Henry was alarmed by an acci- 
dent, which created ſome commotions in the 
ſtate. The earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- 
ward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, 
who had fallen in the battle of Stoke, hap- 
pened in his paſſion to kill a man; and though 
he was. a branch of the houſe of York, the 
king would not indulge him with a pardon, 
(and indeed with much juſtice) but on con- 
dition of his appearing and pleading it in 
public. The haughty earl, ſo deeply reſented 
this indignity, that he retired in diſguſt, 
to his aunt Margaret, dutcheſs of Bur- 
gund ß. by 


. 


In order to prevent any deſign he might 
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particularly to enquire, whe had directly or 
indirectly, aſſiſted and favoured the revolt of 
uiſi- | 


of Cardinal Morton, archbiſhop of Canter- 
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Who, by large offers aud promiſes, prevailed 
on him to be reconciled to the government. 

Henry having now, by the death of Per- 
kin and the carl of Warwick, ſecured. his 
crown againſt all pretenders; Ferdinand of 


Arragon ſent over his daughter Catharine, 


who was married to Arthur, prince of Wales, 
with great ſolemnity, on the. fourteenth © 


Noyember, the prince being turned of fifteen, 
77 the princeſs of eighteen years of age. 

er dower amounted to two hundred thou- 
ſand ducats in money, jewels, and plate; and 


a third part, of the principality of Wales, 


dukedom of Cornwall, and carldom of Cheſ. 


ter was aſſigned the princeſs, as a jointure in 
caſe of the demiſe of, her huſband, before his 
acceſſion to the throne.  . , 

A. D. 1502. Soon after the ſolemnization 


| of this marriage, a treaty, was ſet on foot be- 


adminiſtration. 


{ Empſon and Dudley, who followed the prac- 


tween. the king 
daughter Margaret ; which was ratified by 
the Scottiſh ambaſſadors, at London, on the 
twenty-fourth of January, and the. nuptials 
ſolemnized by proxy, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people, who hoped that: this alliance 
would terminate the enmity, which had ſo 
long ſubſiſted between the two nations. But 


the general joy which this marriage diffuſed 


through the kingdom, was ſoon damped by 
the death of prince Arthur, who departed 
this life at Ludlow, about five months after 
his nuptials, univerſally regretted by the 
Engliſh, who from his extraordinary talents, 
had conceived happy omens of his future 
| His brother Henry ſucceed 
ed to his title and dignities. 
A. D. 1503. About the beginning of this 
year, Henry's queen Elizabeth died in child- 
bed, very little regretted. by her huſband, 
who eſteemed her death a fortunate eyent, as 


it freed him from a deteſted rival, in his title 


to the throne. Gaui a 0 
As Henry had no affairs of importance to 


engage his attention, he returned to his for- 


mer cuſtom of fleecing My ſubjects in order 
to. fill his own coffers. For this purpoſe, he 


employed two. infamous miniſters, called 


Pl 


— 


of Scotland and Henrys 
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A. D. 1503. 

ce of the law, and had recburſe to all its 
-hicaneries, in preferring indictments and falſe 
\ccuſations againſt the ſubjects, in order to ex- 


* 


Ve public called a mitigation. 
such was their rapacity and inſolence, tha 


tice, proceeding with the moſt deſpotic au- 
thority, to decide caſes without the verdict of 


was countenaneed by the king, who ſhared 
in the fruits of ſo ſcandalous an. oppreſſion 
nor could he be diverted from this diſgraceful 
conduct, by the remonſtrances of the honeſt, 
or groans of the oppreſſed ; and even practiſed 
himſelf what he enjoined on his infamous mi- 
niſters, - Ain FA, 
Nor was it only his enemies, or perſons of 
an indifferent character whom he plundered ; 
for even his friends, at leaſt thoſe to whom 
he lay under the ſtrongeft obligations, were 
not ſecure from the effect of his avarice. 
One day while he was ſplendidly entertained 
by the earl of Oxford, to whom in a great 
meaſure he owed his crown, obſerving a 
great number of domeſtics in livery,. he thus. 
addreſſed the earl, My lord, the report I 
* heard. of your hoſpitality is great, but I 
* perceive it falls ſhort of the truth. Pray 
are theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen 
Jon both ſides of me, your menial ſer- 
* vants.” The earl, with great modeſty 
replied, that he only entertained them on that 
2 to do the more honour to his ma- 
Jetty. 
and replied, “By my faith, my lord, I thank 
1 you for my good cheer, but I cannot en- 
: dure to. have my laws broken in my ſight : 
my attorney mult ſpeak with you.” Nor 


did he fail in verifying his declaration; for 


for the miſdemeanour, . by the payment of 
fifteen thouſand marks. 


Such acts of tyranny and oppreſſion excited 
= was encouraged by the earl of Suffolk, 
ke: profuſion had ruined his fortunes, 

ich he hoped to repair by the formation of 
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ort money, by way of what thoſe robbers of 
they even violated the common forms of juſ- 


Wiury ; and this violation of the law of equity | 


Henry affected ſome ſurprize at that anſwer, | 


the earl was afterwards obliged to compound 
* general clamour, and the ſpirit of diſcon- 


den projects againſt the king's perſon and 
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| popularity, as the ſurviving branch of the 
| houſe of York, he privately engaged ſome 
perſons in his intereſt, and retired to Flan- 
| ders, in hopes of receiving ſuccour from the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy. en e 
Henry, ſtartled at his retreat, employed Sir 
Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of 
Hammes, to practice the very expedient, by 
which all the deſigns of Perkin Oſbeck had 
been formerly defeated. That officer played 
his part with ſuch addreſs, that in a ſhort time 
he gained the good grace of the earl, and 
ſoon diſcovered the name of all the confede- 
rates. 3 | 

1] The particulars were ſoon tranſmitted to 
Henry, who iſſued writs for apprehending 


Devonſhire, huſband to the princeſs Catha- 
| rine, daughter of Edward IV. William de la 
Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, Sir 
James Tyrrel, and Sir John Wyndham; 


Green, were arreſted at the ſame time, upon 
ſlight ſuſpicion, but ſoon diſcharged. 
The earl of Devon, and de la Pole. 
| though nothing material appeared againſt 
them, were detained priſoners: during the 
king's life. Tyrrel, ſuppoſed to have been 
concerned in the death of Edward V. with 
| Wyndharh, and ſeveral others of leſs note, 
were hanged as traitors. Suffolk repaired to 
Flanders, where the archduke took him under 
his protection, after the. demiſe of the dut- - 
cheſs dowager. 4 nod, 
Henry having ſecured ' himſelf againſt all 
danger from this quarter, he began to turn 
his attention to another affair; which to him 
was equally. intereſting. . As the late prince 
of Wales had died without iſſue, . he per- 
ceived that he muſt eicher ſend back his wi- 
dow to-Spain, and conſequently refund the - 
moiety of her dower, which he had. already 
received; or if ſhe remained in England, put 
her in poſſeſſion . of that jointure, .which by 
treaty had been aſſigned for her maintenance. 
To prevent theſe alternatives, which were e- 
qually diſagreeable to him, he propoſed to 
Ferdinand, that the young widow ſhould be 
married to Henry, prince of Wales, brother 


\ 


— 


his brother-in-law, William Courtney, earl of 


George, lord Abergavenny, and Sir Thomas 
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474 A. D. 1504: HISTORY of ENGLAND: 4. P. 1806. 
to her late huſband, and the Spaniſh monarch 


readily conſented, provided the pope's diſ- 
penſation could be obtained. 1 

In the agreement between the two courts, 
on this ſubject, one reaſon aſſigned for de- 
manding the diſpenſation was; that the mar- 
riage between Arthur and Catharine had been 


ſolemnized and conſummated ; and pope Ju- 


lius II. when he granted it, expreſsly obſerves 
that Catharine had confeſſed the ſame. 
A. D. 1504. In the beginning of the next 


year, a parliament was convoked, and g's je | 


obtained a ſubſidy for the portion of his elde 
daughter, by which he received much more 
than the ſum he had paid to the king of 
Scotland. He now indeed ruled with deſpo- 
tic ſway, a flagrant proof of which, was the 
choice the houſe of commons made, of the 
venal and wicked Dudley for their ſpeaker. 
This daſtardly parliament condeſcended to 
grant a mercenary ſovereign, whatever his 
avarice could crave, to the ſcandalous im- 
peachment of their own honour, and mon- 


ſtrous oppreſſion of thoſe, whole cauſe they 


had undertaken to plead. _ 
That the harpies which Henry employed 
might rob his ſubjects with greater eaſe, he 
diverted their thoughts with the parade of 
idle pageantry. With this view he ordered the 
body of Henry VI. to be removed from 


Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was inter- 


red with great pomp. He alſo applied to the 
pope for a bull to canonize that monarch; 
but the miracles attributed to him after his 
death were ſo defective, in point of atteſta- 


tion, that his holineſs would not admit him 


to a place among the Saints, without ſuch a 
conſideration, as Henry's avarice would not 
permit him to afford; the deſign was there- 
fore, by that means entirely fruſtrated. 

A. D. 1505. As the mind of Henry was 
continually employed in deviſing means to 
encreaſe his wealth, he conceived a deſign of 
marrying the widow of Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, that he might by. that means obtain 
the large dower, which had been afligned 
her in that kingdom. He therefore di- 


rected, by private commiſſion, Francis Pear- 
Jon, and other emiſſaries, to inform them- 
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| appearance of ſuch a numerous fleet, took to 


| have the pleaſure of embracing 
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| ſelves circumſtantially of every thing relatn 


to the lady's perſon and fortune. But thy 
agents, diſcovering that the queen's lay 
jointure in land, had been converted into a 
annuity for life, they ſet out for Spain, wit, 
out diſcloſing the intention of their journeyy 
Naples. | ils 

A. D. 1506. In the mean time, Philip a 
Joan, were proclaimed king and queen d 
Caſtile, at Bruſſels, though they were pr. 
vented from taking poſſeſſion of that king, 
dom, by the war in Guelderland, and the 
pregnancy of the queen, who was in a ſhor 
time delivered of a princeſs, called May, 
afterwards queen of Hungary; but the vu 
being terminated, and the queen in condition 
for travelling, Philip equipped a powerful a 
mament, and with * queen embarked © 
the tenth of January. 

In the channel they were overtaken byav- 
olent ſtorm, which diſperſed the fleet, andthe 
veſſel in which the kingand queen embarked, 
was driven into the harbour of Weymouth in 
Dorſetſhire. The peaſants, alarmed at the 


their arms, and Sir Thomas Trenchard, i 
knight of that county, being informed that 
the king and queen of Caſtile were landed 
waited on them in perſon, and begged the) 
would do him the honour to lodge in his boa 
till the king ſhould have notice of their am. 
val. Philip, perceiving that the weathe! 
would not admit of their immediate embarks 
tion, compled with his requeſt, _ _ 
When Henry was informed of their land 
ing, he diſpatched the earl of Arundel u 
compliment them in his name, and aflur 
them, thathe would, with all convenient ſper6 
em; 

that in the mean time, they might comm 

his dominions. N 11 06 0 
Philip, in order to ſave time, repaired im 
mediately to Windſor, where the court 1 
then kept, and where he and his n 
honourably received, thong Henry 2 
termined to avail himſelf of the accident! 


drove them into England. He prop. 
that as Philip had changed his condition 


becoming king of Caſtile, _ treaty of . 


ſeemed reſolved to detain ' his gueſt, till he 
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merce between England and the Low Coun- 
tries ſhould be renewed, with ſome alterations 


1 


aſſented to the propoſal. 


« 


Henry having car ried this point, | reſolved. 


| 


in favour of the Engliſh, and Philip Teadily || 


if poſſible, to obtain another, He acquainted 
Philip with his intention of eſpouſing Kis ſiſ. 
ter Margaret, widow of the duke of Savoy, 
and the king of Caſtile, being allured by the 
proſpect of ſuch an alliance, the contract was 
immediately ſettled, Philip. engaging to pay 
three hundred thouſand crowns, in lieu of a 
dower to his ſiſter, together with a very con- 
fiderable annuity. 5 2 5 
Henry, not content with theſe advantages, 


ſhould deliver up the ea of Suffolk, from 
whoſe ſchemes and influence, he ſtill appre- 
hended ſome commotions. He therefore, took 
occaſion in a private conference with Philip, 
to ſay with ſome emotion, © Sir, you have 
been ſaved on my coaſt, I hope you will 
not ſuffer me to be wrecked on yours.“ 
Philip was ſtartled at the addreſs, and 
begged to know the meaning, Henry replied, 
I mean that wild extravagant fellow, my 
ſubject, the earl of Suffolk, who is pro- 
* tected in your country, and begins to play 
* the fool when others are tired of the game.” 
To this Philip anſwered, I thought your 


< preſent circumſtances had raiſed you above 


Hall ſuch apprehenſions; but ſince his reſi- 


** dence in Flanders gives you diſquiet, I will 


* baniſh him from my dominions.” The 


Engliſh monarch, hinting a deſire of having 


him in his power, Philip told him, in ſome. 
confuſion, that he could not deliver him up 
conſiſtently with his honour, and that ſuch a 


conjecture he had treated his gueſt as a pri- 
oner. I will venture to incur the diſgrace,” 
laid Henry, © and ſo your honour will re- 
main 1nviolate;” Philip, finding him ſo 
ollicitous, anſwered, Sir, you give law.to. 
„ me, and I will dictate to you in my turn: 


condition of your 
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ing agreed to, Philip wrote to the earl Gf 
Suffolk, aſſuring him that he had obtained his 


pardon, which aſſurance being alſo confirmed 
by an expreſs meſſage from Henry, that no- 


bleman returned to England, and was com- 
mitted priſoner to the Tower. 
When the earl landed in England, the 
French king was permitted to purſue his 'voy-- 
age, after having been detained for three 
months, during which, he was inſtalled 'a. 
knight of the garter, and conferred the ho- 
nour of the golden fleece on the prince of. 
Wales. 3 15 | 
A. D. 1907. Henry's two infamous mi- 
niſters Empſon and Dudley, ſtill continued 
to fleece his ſubſects, and in the courſe of 
this year, commenced a ſevere proſecution 
againſt Sir William Capel, on pretence of 


miſconduct during his mayoralty, and fined 
him, in the ſum of two thouſand pounds; 
but being exaſperated by former extortions,, 
he refuſed payment, and was committed to 
the Tower, where he remained till the death 
ö n 
By divers acts of accumulation, joined to 
the meaneſt frugality, the king amaſſed incre- 
dible wealth; but all his treaſure: could not: 
ward off the ſtroke of death. He was ſeized. 
with the gout, which gradually affected his 
lungs, and produced a ſevere aſthma; not- 
withſtanding which, he continued to tranſact 
the affairs of government, till his ſtate of 
health threatening approaching diſſolution, 
he began to make preparations for futurity. 
A. D. 1508. Though the contract rela- 
tive to the marriage of Henry and Margaret 


ſtep would ſtill more detract from the cha- 
racter of Henry, as the world would thence ||: 


Suffolk ſhall be delivered up to you, but on 
aſſing your honour that 


hs web. ſhall be ſafe,” Ihe propoſal be- | 


of Auſtria had been ſettled, his indiſpoſition 
prevented the ſolemnization of the nuptials. 

Finding by the frequent return of his diſtem- 
r, that his diſſolution approached; he af-- 
fected concern at the extortions- of Empſon 
and Dudley, diſcharging all prifoners that 
were confined for debt under forty ſhillings ; 


| and among other religious foundations; finiſh- 


ed and endowed the hofpital of the Savoy, 
and built a beautiful chapel in Weſtminſter- 

.abbey; called after his name to this day. 

A. D., 1509. He then made his will, in: 


Which he bequeathed his crown to his ſons 
I | | „ ; 
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Henry, and 4 at Richmond, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, having {ſwayed the Bri- - 
tiſh ſcepter, twenty. chree years and 95 | 
months. | 

Henry was in perſon tall and well 
tioned, in countenance grave and —— 
in temper auſtere and reſerved. He inherited 
a fund of good ſenſe, and poſſeſſed mo eh 
culiar a manner, the happy art of conve 
all events to his own advantage, that he was 


commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


b A. D. 1 Jog. 
liſh Solomon, and univerſally allowed to 
en wiſeſt ſovereign in Europe. In a word, 
His foul ſeems to have been alternately en. 
roſſed by two ruling paſſions g the fear of 
lofing his crown, and the defire of amaſſing 
ns, which however ſordid; were 

— of conſiderable advantages'4s the the 
nation; in that they rendered him averſo to 
in a war without an apparent neceflity, 
and procured him the reſpect cn Bhs 96g 
TS + hs 005 


H E N R | Y VI. 


A. D. E NRY VIII. of England, af: this Hide: all offenders; 
1 309. cended the throne with many for he ſoon after iſſued a proclamation, -invit- 
very ſignal advantages. His king- ing his people to prefer complaints apainſt 
dom avjoved a profound tranquillity 3 he was || thoſe: by whom they had been aggrieved; in 
either engaged in actual alliance, or lived || conſequence of which, petitions were brought 
upon good terms with all the neighbouring || from all quarters againſt Empſen and Dudley, 
potentates; his coffers abounded with wealth, ||. who being examined before the council, were 
which enabled him to diſplay his liberality, committed to the Tower. 
which, augmented by his father's avarice, || As theſe miſcreants had artfully. ſhelter 
conciliated the — eſteem of his ſubjects.¶ themſelves under the letter of the ſtatutes; 
He had acquired an eminent degree in the ¶ they were tried on a frivolous accuſation of 3 
languages, divinity; and the philoſophy of deſign to withdraw their allegiance from the 
Ariſtotle, the only ſpecies of learning then || reigning prince, and found guilty; Dudle) 
in vogue. Theſe qualifications, joined to the ¶ Vas tried at London, and Empſon at North- 
fire and impetuoſity of his temper, induced || ampton, but neither of them executed till the 
him to entertain a high opinion of himſelf, ¶ following 
and conſequently laid him open to the artifice The next affair which came 1 the con- 
of other petentates. 1] ſideration of the council, was the marriage 
The funeral ſolemnity of his late majeſty | of the king with his brother's widew, to 
was no ſooner performed, than the new || whom he had been affianced, in the life · time 
repaired to the Tower, in order to ſettle ſome of his father. After various debates cof- 
affairs which required diſpatch. During his cerning the rettitude of this match, the mar 
retreat, the lord Stafford, brother to the Triage. was conſummated, and the king and 
duke of Buckingham, was arreſted on ſome queen crowned with great magnificence, 0! 
.groundleſs ſuſpicion, but ſoon releaſed, and the twenty fourth of June. | 
created earl of Wiltſhire. The ſee of Dur-] Henry, in the beginning of his reign, de- 
ham, vacant by the tranſlation of Chrifto- !| voted himſelf to ai; "I being natural 
pher Bambridge, to that of York, was con- liberal. his diverſions and entertainment 
| ferred on Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law, | were very expenſive, ſo that the old biſhop 
and one of the privy council. _ || Wincheſter could not avoid expteſſing . 
He likewiſe confirmed the general pardon, concern at the profuſion of that treaſule, 
which his father had granted on his death-bed, | which his deceaſed maſter had amaſled * 
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months. 


culiar a manner, the happy art of converting 


OY nn by the name of the 


4 D. T TENRY VII. of England, 41. ¶ though this did not 


dom enjoyed a profound tranquillity ; he was || rhoſe by whom they had been aggriev 
upon good terms with all the neighbouring 


which enabled him to diſplay his liberality, committed to the Tower. 


He had acquired an eminent degree in the || they were tried on a frivolous aceuſation of 2 


fire and impetuoſity of his temper, induced ampton, but neicher of N till the 
him to entertain a high opinion of himſelf, following y 


of other potentates. - ſideration of the council, was the NN 


was no ſooner performed, than the new king ||| hom he had been affianced, in the life · time 


and one of the privy council. 


Henry, and died at Richmond, in the fifty- 


third year of his age, having OR 
tiſh ſcepter, eyenty-three years and eight |} His foul ſeems to have been alternately en. 
$24 "1 ions ; the 2 of 


| —— by two ruling -pafſ 
| 8 


his crown, and the deſire of amaſlin 
| riches, ns, which however ſordid; were 
in temper auſtere and reſerved. He inherited | — of conſiderable e ii the 
a fund of good ſenſe, and poſſeſſed in fo pe- nation ; in that they rendered him avetſe to 
engage in a war without an apparent neceſſity 
, that he was || and-procured him the op of all 69k 
' — princess. 


Salomon, and univerſally allowed © 
be the wiſeſt in Europe. In a word, 


Henry was in perſon tall and well propor- 
tioned, in countenance grave and melancholy, 


all events to his own advant 
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H E N R Y VIII. 


3 g 
1309. 1 cended the throne with many for he ſoon after iſſued a lamation, invit- 
very ſignal advantages. His king- ing his people to prefer complaints wt 


either engaged in actual alliance, or lived || conſequence of which, petitions — brought 
from all quarters againft Empſon and Dudley, 
being examined before the council, were 


potentates; his coffers abounded Wich wealth, 


which, augmented by his father's avarice, As theſe miſcreants had artfully ſheltered 
conciliated the — — of his ſubjects. themſelves under the letter of the ſtatutes ; 


languages, divinity; and the philoſophy of ¶ deſign to withdraw their allegiance from the 


Ariſtotle, the only ſpecies of learning then reigning” prince, and found guilty ; Dudle) 
in vogue. Theſe qualifications, joined to the ¶ Vas tried at London, and Empſon at North- 


and conſequently laid him open to the anifice {| The next affair which came b the con- 


The funeral ſolemnity of his late el of the king with his brother's widew, io 


repaired to the Tower, in order to ſettle ſome [of bis father. After various debates con- 
affairs which required diſpatch. During tis iſ. cerning the reEtitude of this match, the mar- 
retreat, the lord Stafford, brother to the rigge was conſummated, and the king and 
duke of Buckingham, was arreſted on ſome | | queen crowned with great anagmficence, 0 
groundleſs ſuſpicion, but ſoon releaſed, and the twenty fourth of J une | 
created earl of Wiltſhire. The ſee of Dur- Henry, in the beginning of his reign, 4 
ham, vacant by the tranſlation of Chriſto- Il voted himſelf KOT > and being naturally 
pher Bambridge, to that of York, was con- liberal, his diverſions and entertainment 
ferred on Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law, || were very expenſive, ſo that the old biſhop © 
2 1 Wincheſter could not avoid expteſſing l his 
He likewiſe confirmed the general redes concern at the profuſion. of that treaſule, 
which his father had granted an his death- bed, which his deceaſed maſter had amalled © 
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4. P. 1610. 


ch ben aſſiduity Eu the | 
1935 to oor earl of Surry, 


but as his; remonſtrances were little regarded 
in a court where all were taking advantages 
of the generous diſpoſition af their ſovereign, 
he endeavoured to ſupplant Surry, who ri- 


vallechhim in the favour. of his maſter, by 


the introduction of Thomas Welſey, who 
7 of mean extraction, was a cle 


* E NR Xe VU. xx A. D. 1511. 
E to enter the Milanefe, under the 


! 


of gr eat learning and abilities. Wincheſter, | 


foreleeing the conſequence procured 
the pl ace of almoner to his majeſty. 
* py ſummer of this 


for him | 
year, the treaty be- | 


tween England and Scotland was renewed by | 


the biſhop of Murray, who was ſent to con- 
gratulate Henry on his acceſſion to the throne. | 
At the ſame. time, Chriſtopher Bambridge, | 
archbiſhop of York, being at —. to pro- 
cure the confirmation of his election, received 
a commiſſion from the new king to act as * 
am le to the holy ſe. 
A. D. 1510. The parliament meeting in 
the beginning of the year, the commons pre- 
ſentẽd an addrels to the king, entreating him 
to repeal or mitigate ſome late ſtatutes, which || 
from their ambiguous or unexplicable nature, 
had tended to the opprefian of the ſubject ; 
and Henry complied with their xequeſt. 


In the mean time, ambaſſadors arrived from || T 


Lewis of France, to renew the treaty. which 
had expired on the death of Henry VII. and 
a new alliance was ſolemnly — be- 
tween the two monarchs; to be in force till 
one of them ſhould prove the ſurvivor. 
At the ſame time, pope Jolius II. in onder 
to further his defigns a 
taining the fayour of the king of England, 
prelented Henry with the (golden roſe, à con- 
liderable preſent, then conſidered of ineſti- 
mable value. Ile allo filled the court of 
England with his clamours againſt Lewis, 


88 


againſt France, by ob- | 


| dered the militia. - 


Il 


N 


and excpmmunicated all the generals of that | 


monarch, 

Ferdinand ſeems to have been privy to the | 
deligns of his holineſs, for he ſoon after en- 
gaged th an alliance with the king of England, 
in which it was agreed, that if either party 
ſhould be attacked, the other! ſhould aſſiſt / 
him, though the aggreſſor might be his ally. 


t the ſame time, twelve t ouland Swiſs | 


5 eo 
2 
| 

* 


Moors! in Africa; but he had no ſooner 
over his ſon-in-law, Henry of England, than 


477 
. - 


conduct of the biſhop of Nan; but finding 


guarded, 


hs 19 ir DWN. county. 
D. 4810 Henry, from the tim of his 


plea 
ure, Which. Nas. new augmented Dy his 
queen's being delivered of a ſon, w 
fe in a few weeks, to the 8 

his e Mean was at length pre- 
Pale on to follow the ſuggeſtions of the 


pope wt Ferdinand 


the kingdom to be 


| multersd. and accoutered, ready to march on 
notice; and in order to prevent 


| a rupture with the King of Scotland, whom 


he. boar to be attached to Lewis, he ap- 
r all outrages that 


pointed envoys, 
been committed fince the laſt peace. 


Ames,” however, notwithſtanding all his pre- 


cautions, ſoon found a pretext for infringing 


treat / 
Andrey Breton, a Scotch merchant, having 
received from his ſoyereign letters of marque 
againſt the Portugueſe, ſeized all their ſhips 
that- traded. through the Engliſh channel. 
his conduct being repreſented to Henry as 
an indignity to the Engliſh flag, he fitted out 
two large ſhips of war, under the command 
of the two ſons of the earl of Surry, who 
attacked Breton on his return from Flanders, 
and took him after a deſperate engagement, 
in which the Scot loſt his life. 

The Scettiſh king was no ſooner informed 
of this event, than he demanded reſtitution 
of the prizes, and reparation for the infringe- 
ment of the articles ſubſiſting between the 


two crowns. Henry refuſed his demand, al- 


ledging the outlawry of pirates; and James 
proteſted againſt this indignity, and vowed 
immediate revenge. During theſe tranſac- 
tions, Ferdinand was equipping a powerful 
armament, under pretence of attacking the 
gained 


he openly declared his intention was to 
protect the church againſt the violence of 
Lewis. | 


2 the throne, had chiefly devoted 
| = to * gratifications of youthful 


man 


and not recelying 
promiſed. by the. pope, they ret 


ho died. 


and accordingly. or- 
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As a confirmation of their defign, they 
 Uiſpatched ambaſſadors to the Kin of | 
requiring him to deſiſt from hoſtiſities againſt 
his holineſs, otherwiſe they ſhould,” as'Chrif- 
tian princes, be obliged to defend the church 
from the ravages of his ambition. The 
haughty Lewis would not deign to juſtify his 
| en but returned ſuch an imperious an- 
| Iwer, as they wiſhed to receive. After this 
tranfaction, the pope, and the king of Ar- 
ragon, and the Venetians, concluded a 
a, at Rome, leaving a ſpace for the king 
of England, though his ambaſſadors did not 
fign the treaty, as the profeſſed intention of 


this league was to retrieve the city of Bologna, 
and all the territories which had been wreſt- | 
ed from the holy ſee by any potentate what- 


ſoever. 
Amon 
intereſt of Lewis, was John d' Albert, king of 


Navarre, whom Ferdinand deſigned to de- 
prive of his kingdom, and determined to 
uſe Henry as the inſtrument for execution 


thereof. He therefore inſinuated to him, 


the facility with which he might recover Gui- 


enne, the poſſeſſion of his predeceſſors, as the 
Italian league would divert the attention of 
Lewis from the ſecurity of his own country; 
that he would ſupply him with naval and mi- 
litary preparations requiſite for its reduction, 
without deſiring any other recompenſe than 
that of promoting the intereſt of his ſon- in-law. 
This was the real motive which prompted 
Henry to the violation of the peace, lately 
concluded with France, and ſo highly condu- 
cive to the intereſt of England. Soon 
after this tranfaction, Henry and Ferdinand 
concluded a league at London, in the pre- 
amble to which, they largely expatiated on 
the motives which induced them to this con- 
duct . inſtancing among others, the ambitious, 
unjuſt, and impious behaviour of Lewis, in 
_ encroaching on the territories of the holy ſee, 
their regard to God, the Chriſtian religion, and 
the holy Roman church; and the obligation 
neceſſarily reſulting therefrom, to take u 


arms againſt all thoſe, who ſhould violate all 


or any of theſe ſacred. objects, by any means 
whatſoever. 


France, 


the princes, who adhered to the. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. A. D. 1572. 
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| 
| 
| 


rn rn 
The chief articles of this treaty were 


at arms, fifteen hundred light horſe, and four 


dition. 


name, to every decree that ſhould be made 


mand of his fleet upon Edward Howard, 


coa, about the beginning of June, where tf 
met with a cordial reception, from the com 


0 


5 


that Henry ſhould ſend into Guienne, a body 
of ſix thouſand infantry, which ſhould not 
be recalled without conſent of F erdinand, 
who undertook to furniſh five hundred men 


thouſand infantry, on the ſame conditio; that 
Ferdinand ſhould provide forty veſſels at a 
reaſonable rate, for tranſporting the Engliſh 
troops to Guienne; that the places taken in 
that country or -el{ewhere, ſhould be ceded 
to that petſon of the two kings, who ſhould 
appear td have a prior right to ſuch acquiſi 
tions; that each army, whitherſoever they 
* be, ſhould to the utmoſt of their power, 
end the dominions of either, if their aſſiſt. 
ance ſhould be requiſite; that neither king 
ſhould make peace or truce without the other 
conſent; that this truce ſhould not cancel 
thoſe which had been formerly concluded; 
and that it ſhould be ratified in four months 
by the contracting parties 
A. D. 1512. This tranſaction was no ſooner 
concluded than Henry fammoned a parha- 
ment, and informed them of his intentions 
relative to France, declaring moſt folemnly, 
that his ſole view was to protect the pope 
and aboliſtt the ſchiſmatic council, which had 
been transferred from Piſa to Milan. The 
commons of England, to whom a war with 
France was never unwelcome, readily voted a 
conſiderable” ſupply, and ſeveral laws were 
enacted relative to: the conduct of the expe- 


During this ſeſſion, the king ſent Silveſter, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and Sir Robert Wing 
field, as ambaſſadors 'to the council of the 
Lateran; with full power to. conſent in his 


for the reformation of the church in its head 
and members: He then conferred the com- 


eldeſt ſon of the earl of Surry, and that of 
the army on Thomas Grey, marquis of 
R 5h <f fe! s: e 5 
The troops intended for the Guienne e. 
pedition, arrived in the province of ow T 


miſſioners 


miſßoners of Ferdinand. The admiral who 


conveyed them thither, in his return, made 


a deſcent on the coaſt of Bretagne, and car» 
tied off conſiderable boot x. 
received 5 that 


Henry, having 
the French king had fitted out à formidable 
fleet, diſpatched a reinforcement to admiral 
Howard, and the enemy failing from Breſt, 
both fleets met in the channel, where a deſ- 
perate engagement enſued. 

In the courſe of which, the Regent, a large 
ſhip, commanded by Sir Thomas Knevit, 


orappled with the Cordeliere, one of the | 
of France, the commander of | 
wered, ſet fire to | 
ine, and blew up both veſſels; and | 


ſtouteſt ſhips 
which finding himſelf overpo 
the magaz1 


this dreadful ſcene interrupred the 


fight, and 


affected both ſides in ſuch a manner, that they. | 


had no ſpirits to renew the engagement. The 
French put back to Breft, and the Englith 
remained maſters of the channel. As Ferdi- 


nand's grand deſign was the conqueſt of Na- 
ral, the duke of Alva, inſtead 
of joining the marquis of Dorſet, who had | 
encamped at Fontarabia, with a view of in- 


varre, his 


veſting Bayonne, remained at Logrogno with 
his forces, alledging the danger of undertak 
ing the ſiege of Bayonne, while the king of 
1 continued attached to che intereſt of 

ewis. f | 0 260 2 

To carry his point, the duke of Alva 
prapoſed to the marquis of Dorſet, that they 
ſnould endeavour to engage that prince in 
their intereſt, before they embarked in ſo im- 
portant an enterprize. Dorſet, wrought on 
by this advice, difpatched an Engliſh officer, 
to defire the king of Navarre to join the al- 
lies; and Ferdinand ſent him a meſſage to 
the ſame purport. He declared, he ſhould 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality; but on their in- 
liſting, that he ſhould either join their forces, 


dor deliver four places for their ſecurity, 


, rejected their propofals without heſita- 
dion. ES: wy 5 0 

During thefe tranſactions, a French army, 
under command of the duke de Longueville, 


Pproaching the frontiers of Bearne, the | 
marquis complained that the time loft in un- 


profitable negotiations with the king of Na- 
varre, had afforded the French time to de- 
25 Pe 


account of the whole ca 
| appeared, that he had been the tool of his 
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| fend their frontiers ; and infifted on a final 
anſwer from Ferdinand, whether or not he 
would attack Guienne, according to the 
treaty of London ? 


| 
| 
| ſive pretences in juſtification of his conduct; 
till at length the marquis told him, that he 
had no orders to act againſt the king of Na- 
varte, for which reaſon he could not reſolve 


— — ——— 46-05% ape” 


preſſed him to join the army, and at the ſame 
time, ſent to cajole Henry with an unfair ac- 
count of his proceedings, in conſequence of 
which, he received orders to co-operate with 
the Spaniſh army. But before this order 
| came to hand, the duke of Alva reduced St. 
| Jean de Pied'de Port, and Ferdinand offered 
immediately to inveſt Bayonne, if the mar- 
quis would join him, a propoſal which was 
rejected as impratticable. e 

| The is of Dorſet, perceiving the 
treacherous deſign of Ferdinand, provoked 
at his diſſimulation, and obſerving his army 
daily weakened by ſickneſs and want of pro- 
| viſton, demanded tranſports for conveying 
| his troops to England, which the king 
| of Arragon granted, with ſeeming reluc- 
| tance, though he was little concerned at their 


o 8 He 
At this critical juncture, an order arrived 
from England, for the general to obey all the 
commands of king Ferdinand; and this news 
cauſed a mutiny among the ſoldiers, who 
could not be reftrained am embarking. 
When they arrived in their own country, 
the king was at firſt enraged at the general, 
but his anger was appeaſed upon hearing an 
mpaign, by which it 


| 


father-in-law. He, however, thought it pru- 
dent to ſtifle his reſentment, leſt Ferdinand 
ſhould abandon his intereſt, and conclude a 
ſeparate peace with Lewis. 

But ſoon after, the king of England, not- 


nand's diſingenuous conduct, ſuffered him ſelf 
again to be duped by that prince and his al- 


fear from Italy, they might eaſily recover 
„„ 


from 
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The king of Arragon alledged divers era- 
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on joining that nobleman. Ferdinand ſtill 
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| retreat, ſince he had made himſelf maſter of 


withſtanding the repeated inſtances of Ferdi- 


lies, who told him, that having nothing to 
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from the French, either Guienne or Nor- 
Allured by this project, and not Rn 
the ſincerity of his allies, Henry diſpatche 
ambaſſadors to Bruſſels, to conclude an alli- 
ance with the pope, the emperor, the king of 
Arragon, and Charles of Auſtria, ſovereig 
ot the Low, Countries, againſt Lewis; at the 
ſame time, he obtained a bull from the pope, 


ould afford him either perſonal or pecuniary 
aſſiſtance. | 7 py 
Being now upon the eve of a French war, 
Henry would willingly have lived in harmony 
with the Scottiſh king; but that prince, ei- 
ther from policy, or his reſentment of Hen- 
ry's refuſing to give him ſatisfaction in the af- 
fair of Breton, determined in favour of 
Lewis, and fitted out a fleet under the com- 
mand of Breton's brother, who took a 
number of Engliſh veſſels. Henry had no 
fooner declared war againſt France, than 


nent. 0h at | 
Apprized of theſe preparations, Henry 
diſpatched two ambaſſadors to ſound the in- 


was allied to both crowns, to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality ; but the Engliſh monarch, being 
informed of his engagements with Lewis, 
commiſſioned the earl of Surry to raiſe an 


ceſſity. Ys 

A. D. 1513. During ſome tranſactions in 
Italy, in conſequence of the death of Julius 
JL who paid the debt of nature at the cloſe 
of the late year, the king of England was 
making preparations for Vis projected inva- 
- ſton of France. 

Wolſey, who had lately been made a privy 
counſellor, had now gained an aſcendant 
over the king, and was become his principal 
favourite. The favour of his ſovereign, as is 
too frequently the caſe, rendered him proud, 
inſolent, and ungrateful; and he ſoon incur- 
ted the nation's hatred, though his credit 


granting indulgences to all his ſubjects, who 


clination of James, who pretended, as he. 


army, and act againſt Scotland in caſe of ne- 
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| forming any oppoſition to the government, 
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prevent its 


having viſited the governante Margaret, 4 


with che king iricreaſed, till all the princes of 
Europe courted his friendſhip: and good offi, 


ces. Having finiſhed his military prepara. | 


tions, Henry ſummoned” his allies to fulfil 
their engagements, all of whom, on frivolous 
pretences, had neglected. to perform” their 
conditions. Notwithſtanding theſe diſappoint- 
ments, the king determined to maintain the 
war alone; and accordingly, ordered the earl 
of Suffolk to be beheaded, to prevent his 


during his abſence; am action which 
eternal diſgrace on his memory. | 

In the month of June, two bodies of treops, 
under command of the earl of Shrewſbury | 
and lord Herbert, were tranſported to Calais, 
in order to undertake: the ſiege of Terouenne, 
and were ſoon followed by the king in perſon, 
attended by his two favourites, Wolſey, prime 
miniſter, the viſcount de Liſle, and a great 
number of noblemen. On the ninth of Au- 
guſt, he had an interview with the emperor, 
between Aire and Terouenne, who joined the 
Engliſh army as a volunteer, and received ar 
hundred crowns a day for his ſubfiſtence. 

In the mean time, the duke of Longueville 
advancing to Terouenne, Henry paſſed the 
Lys, in order to give him battle, and an 
engagement immediately enſued, though it 
was not of long continuance; for the French, 
ſeized with a panic, fled in the utmaſt confu- 
ſion. * * F 411 Sf | 

Lhe. general was taken priſoner, with the 
chevaliers Bayard, Fayette, Buſſy d'Amboile, 


reflects 


and other officers of diſtinction, and this 


tranfaction, which happened at Gumegalte, 
was denominated the battle of the Spurs; be- 
cauſe the enemy had that day made more 
uſe of ſpurs, than of any warhke weapon. 

So infatuated was Henry by the- policy 
of his enemies, that Maximilian, wWho had: 
ſerved as a volunteer at the fiege, perſuaded 
the king to deliver the place. into his: hands, 
and razed the fortifications to the ground, to 
being for. the future an annoyance 
to his: grandſon, Charles of Auſtria. Henry 


Liſle, marched to Tournay, which ſurrendered 
in a few days, on condition, that the _— 


i 


4 


— 


tants ſnould enjoy their privileges, paying a 
ſmall annual tribute to the conqueror, for a 
limited n feen ns note t 4d 1 

Soon after the conqueſt of. Tournay, the- 
rinceſs Margaret, and her nephew, the 
archduke Charles, went thither to cangratu- | 
late him on his fucceſs, where they were re- 
galed for fifteen days; and the miniſters I 


the two courts concluded a treaty, which was 
ratified at Lifle, on the following conditions; 
that Henry ſhould be at liberty to return with 
his army to England; that during the winter, 
Maximilian ſhould maintain four thouſand 
horſe, and ſix thouſand infantry, for the de- 
fence of the archduke's dominions; that 
Henry ſhould pay two hundred thouſand 
crowns at different times for the maintenance 
of thoſe troops; that before June next, the 
king of England ſhould invade Guienne, 
Normandy or Picardy, and the emperor ſome 
| other province of France; and that by the 
fifteenth. of May, the emperor, the king of 
England, queen Catherine, the princeſs Ma- 
ry, the dutcheſs Margaret, and the archduke 
Charles, ſhould meet at Calais, to celebrate 
the nuptials of the archduke, according to the 
articles concluded between Henry VII. and 
Maximilian. bl 1 8 
This affair was no ſooner ſettled, than Henry 
departed from Liſle, and on the twenty- fourth 
of October arrived at his palace at Richmond, 
where he had the pleaſure of hearing of a 
victory gained by his arms in. his. own domi- 
nions. During his abſence, James IV. of 
Scotland, made a diverſion in favour of 
Lewis, by entering Northumberland at the 
head of a numerous army. The earl of Sur- || 
ry was no ſooner informed: of his. motions, || 
than he marched to Newcaſtle, the appointed 
place of rendezvous, whence he repaired to 
Alnwick, where he was reinforced by his ſon, 
the lord high admiral. 3 | 
The Scottiſh king had entrenched his forces 
on the brow of a mountain, in the neighbour- 
hood. of Ford, where he indulged himſelf 
m amorous dalliance, ſo as to give offence to 
the more ſober part of his ſubjects, in conſe- || 
quence of which, great part of his army re- 
turned to their own country with the plunder 
Ucy had taken, The earl of Hume, with 4. 
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many others, expreſſed ſuch indifference, as 
at ſuch a juncture, even amounted to treach- 
ery. Indeed, the king of Scotland ſaw his 
army conſiderably diminiſhed; but he was ſo 
advantageouſly poſted, that the Engliſh could 


. 


not attack him with- any probability of ſuc- , 


ceſs. | „ 

The Engliſh general, well acquainted with 
the impetuous temper of his Scottiſh foe, ſent 
a herald with a. defiance, couched in the moſt 


exaſperating terms, and James declared, he 


would give the Engliſh their full deſire on 
the Friday following. 
turned, with accounts of the advantageous 
ſituation of the Scots, which gave the earl 
much anxiety, leſt James ſhould. break his 
promiſe, as the country around had been ſs 
miſerably waſted, that he could not procure 
ſubſiſtence for his army. However, he drew- 
up his forces in three lines ; the firſt was com- 
manded by the lord high admiral ; the ſecond, 
which formed two wings, by Sir Edward 
Howard, and Sir Marmaduke Conſtable ; and: 
the third, by the earl of Surry, aſſiſted by 
the lord Dacres and Sir Edward Stanley.. 
Having made this diſpoſal, the earl proceeded: 
towards the left, along the river Till, which. 
he croſſed in two places, directing his march. 
towards the Tweed, as if he deſigned to take 


poſt between the Scots and their own country, 
and thereby cut off their communication with 
that river. 


James, determined to fulfil his late declaras- 
tion, ordered his huts, which were. covered 


| with ſtraw to be ſet on fire, and under favour 
of the ſmoke, quitted his advantageous ſitua- 


tion, that he might draw up his army on the 
plain, where he already found the Engliſh in 

order of battle, ſo near, that his artillery, 
planted on the declivity of a hill, could do 
no execution, - | 


The king of Scotland drew. up his men on 


a ſmall eminence; the earl of Huntley had 
the cammand of the van, the earls of Lenox. 
and Argyle. commanded the highlanders, whe 

formed the middle line, and: the earls of 
Crawford and Montroſe led the reſerve; their 
i1t:deſtined king, contrary to all advice, re- 
ſolving to ſerve as a volunteer, in the .moſt. 
eminent poſt. of danger. Huntley e 
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The herald then re- 
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1 
the lord high admiral's diviſion with ſuch fury, 
that it gave way, and ſuffered conſiderable || ſoon after furniſhed by the pope; upon which 
loſs ; but it was ſo ſeaſonably ſapported by he returned to England, where he was w. 
lord Dacres, that the men quickly rallied, || ceived with the utmoſt demonſtrations. of 
while the earl of Surry, advancing in the {| joy. e 5 £2 hs 
center, the battle became general. Both ſides [ A. D. 1514. In the courſe of the ſeſſion 
engaged for a long time, with incredible im- that was ſummoned in January, the king con. 
petuoſity, until the highlandets, among whom {| ferred upon the earl of Y the title of 
the king fought in perfon, being galled by duke of Norfolk, which his father had of 


cate himſelf the firſt opportunity, which wa 
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the Engliſh artillery, broke in ſword in hand 
the | 
Their charge was fo preci- | Surry; the viſcount' d'Lifle, duke of Suf. 
| folk ; Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter, 
and Margaret, dau 
Clarence, brother to Edward IV. and Richard 


upon the main body, commanded by 
earl of Surry | 
pitate, that the other line could not advance 
in time to ſuſtain them, ſo that a body of the 
Engliſh intercepted their retreat. 


Thus fituated, the earls of Crawford and 


Montroſe were defeated by the lord high ad- 
miral, who had now rallied his forces, while 
the earl of Hume and his men remained in- 
active. 
moſt ſurrounded by the enemy, and ſcornin 


from his horfe, and formed his Iittle 


ſelling their lives as dear as poffible. In this 


fituation, he fought with ſuch undaunted | 


reſolution, that the Englifh found their vic- 
tory at beft, uncertain, and therefore, reced- 
ing a little, declined for a while the cloſe 
Behr; but diſcharged fuch a volley of arrows 
on the thickened rank of the Scots, that 


action, and the Scottiſh monarch bravely died 


in the midſt of his ſlaughtered ſubjects. Ten 


thouſand Scots are ſaid to have fallen, beſides 


a great number of noblemen; but night fa- 


vouring their retreat, the remainder eſcaped 
into their own country. The viCtors, who 
were ſuppoſed to have loſt between three and 


four thouſand men on the field of battle, next 
day took poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh camp, and | 
ing on the firſt of January, was ſucceeded ij 
| the duke de Valois, under the name of Fran 


turned to the ſouthern part of England, and || cis I, who aſſumed the title of duke of M. 


the plunder they had taken. This complete 
victory being obtained, the earl of Surry re- 


diſmiſſed his forces. 

Notwithſtanding the fignal ſucceſs which 
had attended Henry's arms, during this cam- 
paign, he began to grow weary of the French 
war, inſomuch, that he determined to extri- 


ric of Lincoln, and appo 


In the mean time, James, being al- 
| the Engliſh miniſter in his intereſt, Lewis de. 
to ſurvive the diſgrace of a defeat, *** | 

dy {| the negotiation was nearly completed before 
into a ring, as the moſt proper diſpoſal for || any Engliſhman was privy to it, except it 
| king, and Wolſey, biſhop of Lincoln. 


their braveſt men were ſlain. The earls of || four hundred thouſand crowns, one half to be 


Crawford, Argyle, and Lenox, fell in the n 
| ſummate the nuptials four days after her at. 


| fift, till the deceaſe of one of the contracting 
| Parties. 
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with his life, at the battle of Boſworth; his 
eldeſt fon, Thomas, was created earl of 


ter of the duke o 


ITE. obtained the title of counteſs of Saliſbury, 
The pope beſtowed upon Wolſey the biſhop 
inted him admin. 
trator of the dioceſe of Tournay. 

While the pope was endeavouring toengage 


manded Henry's ſiſter Mary in marriage, and 


When the preliminary articles of the mar- 
riage were adjuſted, a ſuſpenſion of arms took 
place, and were followed by three different 
treaties ; by which it was agreed, that Henry 
ſhould ſend his ſiſter to Abbeville, at his ow 
expence ; that her dower ſhould amount te 


expended in jewels ; that Lewis ſhould con- 


rival, and that peace and commerce ſhouldiob- 


Theſe treaties being ratified, the 
princeſs Mary was conducted, with a nume. 
rous retinue, to Abbeville, where the nup 
tials were conſummated on the ninth of Oc 


tober. Be] 1 
A. D. 1313. Lewis XII. of France, dy- 


lan, intimating thereby, that he defigned 10 
purſue the plan of his predeceffor, with © 
gard to the recovery of that province. Mar), 
the young dowager of France, finding her 
felf at liberty by the death of her hufpale 


gave 
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ve her hand to the duke of Suffolk, in the 
chird month of her widowhood, without the 
knowledge of her brother Henry, who for 
ſome time, expreſſed great diſapprobation, 
but was at length reconciled; and re- admitted 
them into his favounr t. 

Henry was inflamed againſt the French 
monarch, by Wolſey, who found means to 
render him jealous of that monarch's. ar. 
neſs, for having done lim ill offices with the 
pope, with reſpect to the adminiſtration of 
Tournay. This highly offended Henry and 
his favourite, though Francis, to pacify the 
turbulent prelate, who by the deceaſe of Bam- 
bridge, had been preferred by his maſter to 
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of Vork to be bore aloft in the 


the ſee of York, ſoon after obtained for him 
a cardinal's hat; but the ungrateful cardinal, 
fomented Henry's paſſions againſt the French 
monarch ; and at the fame time, hinted to 
the emperor, the practicability of detaching 
his. maſter from the intereſt of France; and 
alſo prevailed on Henry, to renew the alliance 
between Spain and England; + i... -. - 
hted with this 


- The emperor, highly delig 
treaty, which was brought about by Wolſey, 
diſpatched an ambaſſador to London, to de- 
mand ſuccours for Francis Sforza, who had 
aſſumed the title of duke of Milan, ever 
ſince the captivity of his elder brother. A 
council being ſummoned on this occaſion, 
Wolſey opened the aſſembly with 7: elaborate 
harangue againſt Franc ing to 
demonſtrate, that it 1 of Eng- 
land, co check the pe unbition. 
His opinion was ſeconded by the biſnop of 
Durham, and the majority of the members; 
but ſome old and honeſt counſellors, diſſuaded 
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to ſolemnly ratified, and adviſed him to turn 
his arms againſt the Scots. Henry remained 
ſome time undetermined, but ſoon after re- 
bived privately to aſſiſt the emperor and the: 
duke, and accordingly, diſpatched Richard 
Pace, ambaſſador, to treat with the former on 
| the ſubject, and accommodate him with large 
ſums of money. An alliance was ſoon conclud- 
ed. and the duke rewarded the good offices of 
the ambitions and mercenary cardinal, with 
annual penſion of ten thouſand ducats. 
Lough the Engliſh clergy, in a parliament 
a | 


the king from the violation of a peace he had I 


> 
. - 


nuouſly endeavoured to ſereen themſelves from 
the oppreſſions of the Roman pontiff, they 
found themſelves. ſubje&t to a new pope, 
in the perſon. of Wolſey; who, ſince he. was 


| inveſted with the dignity of cardinal; affected 


the retmue and deſpotiſm of a ſovereign prince. 


His habit was of ſilk, and the very harneſs 


of his horſes embroidered with gold, - . | 
Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
ſhocked at his oſtentation, and {till more in- 
cenſed at his arrogance, in cauſing the croſs 
| province of 
Canterbury. Conſcious of his inability to 
contend with Wolſey, he had deſired permiſ: 


truſt the young King 


ſion to reſign the office of chancellor, and 
retire to his ſee. His requeſt being granted, 
the primate repaired to Canterbury, and his 
office was filled by the favourite cardinal, 
whoſe arrogance and avarice increaſed witi: 
„„ nts, EGS as 1 2t4 
A. D. 1516. In the beginning of this 
year, the queen of England was delivered of 
a princeſs, named Mary, and this event was 
ſucceeded by the death of Ferdinand, king 
of Spain, who was ſucceeded by his grand- 
ſon Charles, archduke of Auſtria, juſt after 
that prince had renewed the alliance between 
England and the Low Countries. The em- 
peror, baffled in his deſign upon France, en- 
deavoured to engage Henry in his intereſt; 
but the Engliſh monarch being well acquaint- 
ed with his character, evaded entering into 
any formal treaty with him, by ſupply ing his 
penn mn n 
In the mean time, Henry agreed to a truce 
with the regent of Scotland, for one year, 
that he might have an opportunity of deſtroy- 
ing the influeſce of chat nobleman, by means 
af the Humes, who were devoted to his in- 


tereſt. In order to this, he inſiſted, that 


the Scottiſn parliament ſhould ſend: the duke 


of Albany to France, as it was dangerous to 


in the hand of his pre- 
reatened, on their non 


ſumptive heir, and 
for the 


compliance, to take other meaſures 
ſafety of his nephe p. 0 ge 5 
Iluhis remonſtrance proving ineffectual, the 
Humes perſuaded the earl of Arran to claim 


the regency; but the duke of Albany, being 
a on 5 informed 
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Britain, there happe 
the moſt remarkable and impo 


During Sy W nr 


A. D. . 
ned in Germany; one of 


that occurs in hiſtory, either ancient or mo- 


dern. This was no other than the commence- 
ment of the reformation ; an incident which 


opened the eyes of men to diſcover the cheats 
and impoſitions of the court of Ronie, and 
togeth 
freedom of private judgment in religi 
ters, introduced the no leſs valuable blefling 
of civil and political liberty. Martin Luther, 
an Auguſtine monk, and profeſſor of divinity 
in the univerſity of Wittemberg, undertook 
to refute divers tenets of the church of Rome; 
but the pope at firſt diſregarded his efforts, 
not dreaming of the prevalence of the wri- 
tings of an obſcure monk. | 
3 other tenets and practices main- 
tained by 1 the church of Rome, Luther par- 
ticularly levelled his logical artillery againſt 
the iniquitous, though univerſal cuſtom of 
ſelling plenary indulgences, and even an 


intereſt (as the vulgar were taught to believe) || 


in the bleſſings of eternal life. By his bold 
and ſpirited remonſtrances, he expoſed him- 
ſelf to the reſentment of a great number of 
eccleſiaſtics, and their oppoſition induced him 


narrowly to enquire into the grounds and 


foundation of the principles and practices of 
the chriſtian church umverſal. Being con- 


vinced that many were altogether unſupport- 


ed by ſcripture, he began to undeceive the 
public with regard to their opinion of the pa- 


pal power, and exerted his utmoſt endea- 


vours in promoting the reformation, which 
ſoon overſpread the greateſt part of Germany, 
and afterwards extended to other countries. 
By the united efforts of thoſe powers who 
favoured the principles of Luther, his wri- 
tings were diſperſed all over Europe, eſpect- || 
ally England, where literature had flouriſhed, 
under three princes of the houſe of Lancaſ- 
ter, John of Ghent, Henry IV. and Henry 
V. The unhappy times which ſucceeded, 


until the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VII. again ons the x nation in ignorance, 


D — 22 * * 


rtant events 


er with the ineſtimable privilege of the 
ous mat- | 
1] undiſturbed, except 
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| :nfoftned of the c6nſpiraty; decoyed them to and the 
court, and ne them to be executed as 


15 traitors. 


: 


| nde 


£ B. TY 


reafotr and coniſtientevof the babe, 
of England were again enſlaved. | 
"Nevertheleſs; there prevailec a defirh of re. 
the more corruptions of the 
church of Rome; though the warmth of the 
| controverſy ſubſided, till rekindled by a futute 


event. Flle uſeful; as well as ingenious art 
of printing began to diſſeminate the princi 
ples of knowledge, almoſt at the fame ring 


as the remonſtrances of Luther began to-dif- 
[PE the ſhades of ignorance and ſuperſtition. 
| Henry now ruled over a rich and powerful 
nation, and the peace of his kingdom was 
by ſome petty tumults 
which were eaſily en 8 
One of theſe happened in the city of Low: 
don, where the mob raiſed a tumult againſt 
foreigners z/ in conſequence of which, the 
king diſpatched orders to all the nobility | in 
the neighbourhood; to enter the city with 
their followers, and apprehend as many of 
the rioters as poſſible... 


— 


| be faral to the g 


This order was punctually execrſted z two 
hundred and eighty were committed to pri- 
ſon; and Bele a clergyman, and Lincoln 2 
broker, the two chief incendiaries ſent to the 
Tower. On trial, fourteen perſons, _ 
whom was I incoln; were found guilty, and 
ſuffered death as traitors ; but ; fenſi- 
ble that a perſeverance in this ſeverity would 
rnment, wiſely reſolved to 
put a ſtop to the effuſion of human blood; 
and it was dee mid that the king; attend- 


ed by all the great officers of ſtate, ſhould ap- 
pear in Weſtminſter- hall, where the prifoners 
ſhould. be recommended to the royal mercy, } 
in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, by the lord 
mayor and aldermen. They accordingly at- 
tended, and the recorder having finiſhed his 
eech on the occaſion, the cardinal in anſwet, 
E for th the fatal conſequences of riots in ge- 
neral ; after which, the royal pardon: _ 
pronounced, the priſoners were permitted io 
depart. 
This commotion was ſoon followed «+ on 
ſweating ſickneſs, which rag Rag 
with fuch violence, that . ain 1 
third of their inhabitants, the patient com- 
monly dying in three hours rug he Was 
ſeized with the diſtemper. e's 9 
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4. B. 1578. The French king; deſirous of | thority to demand x tenth from the Engliſh 


overing the town of Tournay, and per- 
2 4 of Wolſey's concur- || hi 
| a legate, while he refided in England, would 


uaded of the necellity 


rence in the promotion of that deſign, endea- 


voured by every means to render that ones 
acceſſary to his deſire; and at length pre- 
vailed on him to agree to the reſtitution, on 
his being indemnifled. for the loſs of the ad- 
miniſtration, by - receiving a yearly penſion. 
This private convention being ſettled, Wol- 


to the king, that the expence of retaining 
the garriſon of Tournay, exceeded all the 
advantages he could expect from it; and 
therefore adviſed him to fill His coffers, and 
embrace the propoſal of a marriage between 
the dauphin of France, and the princeſs Mary, 
made by Frantis, as it would ſtrengthen their 
friendſhip, and render them the arbiters of 
Europe. eyes 8 

Henry was too ſagacious not to perceive the 
real motive of this ſudden change in politics 
which the cardinal diſcovered, and publickly 
declared, that Wolſey was to govern both 
himſelf and the king of France; neverthe- 
leſs, as the intereſt of the king and his fa- 
vourite coincided in this. caſe, the propoſal 
was agreed to. The conditions of the al- 
hance being regulated, Francis ſent over an 
ambaſſador, empowered to renew the treaty 


| tor the defence of their religion; of the match 
between the dauphin and the princeſs Mary; 


poſe the time and place of. an interview, be- 
tween the contracting monarchs. The trea- 


trothed to the dau 
ceſter, and the biſhop of Ely, with a ſplen- 


of Francis, who ſwore to the performance of 
che treaties, delivered - hoſtages for the pay- 
ment of the money, and in- the name of his 
ion, fulfilled the contract of marriage 

During theſe tranſactions between the 
courts of France and England, the pope ſent 


| 
ſey altered his former ſtrain, and: repreſented | 
| 


between the two kings ; to treat of a league | 
England, France, and Spain, in caſe of an 
| attack from the infidels. Maximilian the 
ef the reſtitution of Tournay; and to pro- 
| throne, 
| | Charles king of Spain. 
ties being ratified, the princeſs Mary was be- 
phin, and the earl of Wor- 


did retinue, were ſent to demand the confent. 


cardinal Campeius, as his legate into Eng- | 
| towel ; and in all other reſpects, exerciſed a 


and, to ſollicit Henry's engagement, in the | . 
Encral league againſt the. infidels,. and au- f| power arbitrary and deſpotic. 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
N 
ö 
ö 
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the adminiſtration of the biff 
and Wells, which he had in England, was. 


clergy. Wolſey, informed of this, wrote to 
his holineſs; importing, that the miſſion of 


detract from his importance, and thereby de- 
prive him of power to promote the intereſt of 


the holy ſee. 


Leo, to avoid the ill wilt of this powerful 
miniſter, joined him in the legation with 
Campeius, whom Wolſey, by ſtratagem, de- 
tained at Boulogne, till he received the pope's 
anſwer; when hearing that the equipage of 
Campeius was beneath his dignity, he ſuppli- 
eck that defect by valuable preſents, and the 
Roman cardinal made a magnificent entry in- 
to London. | aa 7 
So great was the influence which Wolſey 
had gained at the court of Rome, that when 
cardinal Adrian de Cornetto was deprived of 
his hat and benefices, for having been con- 
cerned in a confpiracy againſt his holineſs, 
rick of Bath 


conferred on the cardinal of York, who was 
now, in conjunction with” Campeius, inveſt- 
ed with the power of granting plenary indul- 


gences, 


Their negotiations, however, did not fuc- 
ceed to their wiſh; for all that they could 


effect was a defenſive alliance in favour of the 


holy ſee, and the dominions of the kings of 


emperor dying about this time, the imperial 
8 * a long diſpute, Was filled by 


A. D. 1319. The ambitious and ſubtle car- 
dinal of York had now arrived at the higheſt 
pinnacle of fortune: he was favourite, prime 
miniſter, lord high chancellor, and ſole legate 
from the pope, Campeius being recalled. 
His mind was ſo elated with this flow of 
profperity, that his pride and arrogance be- 


came ſo SO, that he N maſs 
with the pomp of the very pontiff himſelf, 
by: dukes and biſhops, 


being attended 
while earls preſented him with tne water and 
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"His arrogance and preſumption, at length. 


- rouſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, 
from a motive of conſcience, informed the 


ae of his oppreſſion, and the diſcontent of 
people. 
Henry profeſſed ignorance of, the whole 


3 and deſired the primate to tell him, 


that he expected an immediate reformation of 
thoſe abuſes; though this remonſtrance ſerved 
but to aggravate Wolſey's hatred, with Which, 


when Warham was r he made this. 


pert.nent remark, now ye not, ſaid he, 


% that this man is drunk with too much 
This extraordinary wealth 


proſperity.“ 
and power, could not ſatisfy the ambition of 
Wolley, who even 1 to pontifical dig- 
nity. | 
T vg 2 0 France had promiſed him the 
votes of fourteen cardinals, on the demiſe of 
Leo; but he thought the aid of the emperor, 
would moſt effectually conduce to raiſe him 


to this ſummit of power; and therefore be- 


gen to detach his maſter from the intereſt of 
France, and mg him in that of the houle 
of Auſtria. 
The erafſty Wolſey, would not, however, 
exert himſelf ſo far, as to preyent his aſſiſting 
at an interview between Henry and Francis, 


. wuo œͤL̃ñs̃s; & ² 


as it would afford him an opportunity of dif- | 


playing his magnificence, before the court of 
France; but. was at the ſame time determin- 


5 ed, that by it, Francis ſhould gain no advan- 


tage to the prejudice of the emperor. 

A. D. 1320. Wolſey, having made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations for this ſplendid inter- 
view, the king, with his queen, ſet out from 
Calais, and on their arrival at Canterbury, 
were informed, that the emperor had landed 
at Dovef. This voyage had been pre- concert- 
ed between that prince and the cardinal, in 
order to divert Henry from the propoſed in- 
terview. The Engliſn monarch, however, 
imagined he could not recede with honour ; 
though he aſſured his imperial gueſt, that he 
would: never enter into any engagement with 
Francis, to the, prejudice of the houſe of 
Aufttis ., 

After a 3 entertained with great 
pomp and magnificence, he renewed the alli- 
FACE between England and Germany, and ſet 


r oe ury 
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embarked for Calais, with his queen, and 


nue, repaired-to Ardres, a few miles diſtant, 
and the two monarchs met for the firſt time, 


— — 


putes between England and Scotland ſhould 


to a general council, e his! holineſs at 


OW 


4 D. 1525 


fail for Flanders, well pleaſed with the ſuc. 
ceſs of his voyage. They ſame day, Henn 


the whole court, and from thence proceeded 
to Guiſnes, a ſmall town near the frontierz. 
F rancis, e by the like ſplendid reti. 


at a place ſituated between the two towns 
where, having paſſed their reſpectire com. 
pliments, they withdrew into a tent, erected 
for the purpoſe of a conference. | 
The only trafſaQtion of a political nature 
that was brought on the carpet, upon : this 
occaſion, was an agreement, that after Fran- 
cis ſhould have diſcharged the million of 
crowns ſtipulated i in the laſt treaty, he ſhould 
continue to pay to the king of England, an 
annual ſum of one hundred thouſand livres; 
ot in caſe the dauphin ſhould become king 
ngland, by his marriage with the prip- 
wy ary, this penſion ſhould be enjoyed by 
her and her heirs for ever; and that the dif- 


be referred to the "arbitration of Louiſa of 
Savoy, mother, to the king of France, 4nd 
cardinal Wolſeĩyxyx. | 

Every thing being ſettled to their 3 
ſatisfaction, they —.— on the twenty fourth 
day of June, and Henry with his retinue te. 
e to Calais, and on the: tenth of July, 
viſited at Gravelins, the emperor and his aunt 
Margaret, who next day accompanied him 
back to Calais, where they were royally en- 
tertained. Henry, with the firſt fair wind, 
embarked with his retinue for England, v where | 
he arrived in ſafety. . 

The doctrine of Luther being by this time 
propagated; over the greateſt part of Ger- 
many; Pope Leo, having in vain attempted 
to ſooth him with promiſes, and frighten him 
with threats, at length iſſued a bull of ex- 
communication againſt him and all his 
herents. Luther appealed from this „* 


defſian ce. 

The pope, endearonredite: perſvade the 
elector of Saxony, to put him to death, or 
ſend him to Rome; but that prince, r refulins 
to do either, the papal nuncio cauſed his boo 


* 
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on hem to ſend their ambaſſadots to Calais, 
to treat of a peace, under the mediation of 


to be burned at Cologne: and Luther- 


liſhed a book in vindication of his 


ub- 
uct. 


He was protected by the elector of Saxony, Wolſey, and the pope” s nuncis. | On the 
who earneſtly wiſhed for a reformation in the fourth of Auguſt, the conferences were | 
church, 4 aſſiſted by Zuinglius, Melane- we * Calais, where the cardinal . 


thon, Eraſmus, and others eminent for their ed witk all the pomp of a ſovereign, in 


learning and abilities, who aſſured him he had — of Henry's lieutenant; poſit orf 
favourers in England, and other countries, 61 0f En and full authority 
and deſired him to pracend with me and —— the diſpate between the two parties; 


to renew the alliance between France and 


r Eng- 
land ; or to corichude apy.othericemſc Ave the 


A. D. 1321. The empetor was no K 
crowned, than he called a council at Worms; intereſt of hie maſter. I: 0 h˙⁹⁹⁰ vt 
where, in compliance with the deſire of the But the emperor, who: was well aud 
pope, he ſummoned Luther to apprar, grant- || with the deſign:of this intetpoſition; inſiſted 
ing him a ſafe conduct for his perſon. He || on ſuch unreaſonable ternis, that Francis ab- 
accordingly appeared, and refuſing to retract || ſolutely refufed to agree to the jtions he 
his tenets, was, with his diſciples, ptoferibed | offered. This refuſal furniſhed Wolſey wich 
by public edi. a pretence for chrewing the blame of conti- 
Every zealous votary of the church, en- nuing the. war upon Francis; and he ſoon 
tered the liſts againſt this reformer z and a- after repaired to Bruges, where he. concluded 


- — — o WS ens ot 4 2 As. „%“ = — — 
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mong the reſt, Henry, king of England, || a league between Henry and the emperor, 
declared himſelf a champion for his holineſs. againſt France; by which he engaged in the 
He was particularly-incenſed againft Luther, || name of his maſter; to invade the dominions 
for the ſeverity with which he had treated || of Francis, with an army of forty thouſand 
Thomas Aquinas, an author highly — men; and to beſtow the princeſs May, al- 
by him and Wolſey, and therefore wrote _ ready 8 to the Ganphiny _ dhe 
ſelf a book de Septem Sacramentis, in Which 3 f1 
he vehemently» oppoſed Luchur, with reſpect | This ſtrange ieee, which . 
to the article of indulgences, the number of to the intereſts, and might have proved fatal 
ſacraments and the papal authority. to the liberty and independence of the king- 
This work was preſented to his holineſs, in dom, was the effect of the humours and pre- 
full conſiſtory, who received it with marks of || judices of the King, and the mercenary and 
the higheſt reſpect, and with the unanimous || ambitious view of the cardinal. The — 
conſent of the college of cardinals,” iſſued a | were daily alarmed with freſh inſtances of the 
bull, in which he conferred) upon Henry, || abſolute and unlimited authority of chis mi- 


the honourable title of Fidei Defenſor, or || niſter. Edward Stafford, duke of 
Defender of the Faith ;” an appellation ham, the firft nobleman both for family and 
fill retained: by the kings of England. fortune in the W e who had unfortu- 

The violent perſonal 1 and polkti- | nately incurred the reſentment of Wol- 
ea jealouſy which had taken” place between | ley, ſoon felt — ſevere en 5 his ue: 
the emperor and the French tings foon broke || ance. 4182 
forth into action. Theſe two princes invaded The 8 wa was 4 $3" of kong paſſions, 
the dominions of each other, and after they | and weak intellects; and being infatuated 
had gratified their ambition by making ſome ff with judicial aftrology, maintained à cor- 
10 conqueſts, and glutted their revenge reſpondence with one Hopkins, 4 Carthuſian 
by committing terrible ravages,” they prefer- monk, Who ffattered him with aſſurances of 
red their complaints te the king of England, one day aſcendin the throne of England: 
as the moſt Proper — to decide the wor? In — ence of this, the vain and'credus 
tcl, || lous Juke was: cn to ſay in private com-. 
Henry, Who affected a neutrality, prevailed pany, chat if 34 ſhould die without _ 
TR 5 ; 
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| he would elaim the crown, as the deſerndent || the tegent would endeavour to defend their 


country from his attacks. He had no ſooner 
| ba +> e received chis anſwer, with a letter from his 
Hlechad been fo weak as to inſinuate a de- } fiſter, upbraiding him with baſe and diſinge- 
ſign. upon the king's life, for which he was || nuous conduct, than he ſent lord Dacres with 
brought to a trial; and the duke of Norfolk, || five hundred men, to the borders, with z 
whoſe ſon, the earl of Surry, had eſpouſed || commiſſion to proclaim, that the Scottiſh par- 
eee e. was appointed high || liament were to make peace with him by a 
eward in order to preſide at this folemn || certain time, at their peril. His deſign in 
procee duet. J this, was to afford a pretence to his own par- 
The jury was compoſed of one duke, one || ty, for refufing to ferve the regent,” ſhould: he 
marquis, ſeven earls and twelve barons, | attempt to make a diverſion in favour.of Frans 
who, after having examined the charge: and li cis, and his ſtratagem had the deſired effect. 
evidence; paſſed ſentence of death, which | The duke of Albany having aſſembled a. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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f Anne of Glouceſter, grand dau 
eo en 


Edward III. 


Was ſoon after carried into execution. body of forces to make an ĩroad into England, 
The people regretted his loſs, and imputed || and approached the frontiers, many of the 

his unhapy fate to the officious reſentment of || principal noblemen refuſed to advance a ſtep 
Wolſey, whom they openly reviled as the fon || tarther, alledging in excuſe, that it would be 

of a butcher, delighting in blood. extremely impolitic to involve their country 
A. D. 1522. By this time, Henry determin- || in an unneceſſary war with England; the re- 

ed to avow the league he had concluded with || gent, therefore, finding his deſign of ſerving 
the emperor, and alledged in his own vin- || his French ally defeated, propoſed a truce, to 

| which Henry aſſented, and he returned ta 
Paris, to concert new meaſures with Francis. 
Thus Henry prevented a war with Scotland, 

| which would have greatly interrupted the 


dication, that Francis was the aggreſſor; but 
the truth ſeems to have been, that he was in- 
cenſed againſt the French monarch, for ſuffer- 
ing 1 of Albany to return to Scotland 
from France, where he had been detained at || proſecution of his other deſignss. 
his requeſt, in order to procure himſelf an || The French king having received intelli- 
aſcendancy in the Scottiſh council during the || gence of the t ions which had paſſed 
abſence of the regent. Beſides, he was a- between the emperor and Henry at Bruges, 
fraid the duke would marry his ſiſter, the. || ſent letters patent to the latter, in which he 
queen. dowager of Scotland, as ſhe had ap- inſerted the articles pf, the treaty of London, 
plied to the pope for a divorce from her || by which they were bound to mutual aſſiſtance; 
huſband, the earl of Angus; and the duke || and then ſummoned him to execute the treaty: 


of Albany, had ſupported her ſuit at the to which he had fo folemnly ſworn. 
court of Rome. 1 | J Henry again affirmed, that Francis was the” | 
/, Notwithſtanding the pains the regent took || aggreſſor, and as he had violated his promiſe, 
to.exculpate himſelf from this charge, by de- with reſpect to the duke of Albany, declared 
claring that he had no ſuch intention, and || war againſt him as a diſturber of the peace of | 
that his own. wife was ſtill living, Henry wrote || Europe. To defray; the expences of this 
to the Scottiſh parliament, accuſing the duke || war, the King with the advice of Wolley, his 
of having formed a deſign upon the crown, || counſellor on all occaſions, iſſuęd Warrants to 
to the prejudice of the lawful heir, and re- f all ſheriffs and conſtaþles, to number the 
quiring them to baniſh him the realm. people from the age of ſixteen and upwards, 
To this demand they replied, that he had and ſpecify. the effects of each individual, 
been miſinformed concerning Albany's deſignʒ that he might borrow: a tenth from the laity, 
that he himſelf rencountered the intereſt of his || and a. fourth from the clergy, heſides Went, 
nephew, by fomenting broils in his kingdom; {| thouſand: pounds he. expected az a. loan from 
and that, if he did nat renew the truce, || the city. of Loads IR This 
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certained; ſo that Henry was obli 
recourſe to more lenient methods 

Wolſey was not fo much yexed at this miſ- 
carriage, as at his diſappointment with regard 
to the papacy. Though the emperor had en- 
gaged to aſſiſt him, it was contrary to his in- 
tention, as he knew from the impetuous tem- 
per of Wolſey, ke ſhould never be able to 
govern ſuch a pontiff; he therefore deter- 


mined to advance his own preceptor, cardi- 


nal Adrian Florentinus, and ſo to conduct his 


election, as to evade the ill will of Wolſey, 


who had reminded him of his promiſe, and in 
this he ſucceeded ſo well, as to avoid even 
the ſuſpicion of being concerned. in it. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch was the real diſpoſi- 
tion of Charles, he found it requiſite to pre» 
eee a friendly correſpondence with the Eng- 
liſh cardinal, conſcious that his intereſt with 
Henry depended upon his pleaſure, - It was, 
therefore, with a view to ſtrengthen this 
friendſhip, that the emperor, in his voyage 


to Spain, paid a new viſit to England, and 


belides flattering the vanity of the king and 
cardinal, repeated to Wolſey the promiſes he 
had formerly made him, of ſupporting his 
pretenſions to the papal throne. 
At the ſame time, he renewed the treaty con- 
cluded at Bruges, to which ſome new articles 
| vere added, and engaged to indemnity both 
the king and Wolſey, for the loſſes they might 
lultain by a rupture with France. The more 
to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh nation, 
Fo appointed the earl of Surry 'admiral of his 
et. 32 eee ee 
After a ſtay of ſix weeks in England, he 
embarked at Southampton, and in ten days 


arived in Spain, where he ſoon ſu 
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ged to have. 


preſſed the 


During theſe tranſactions, 
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In the courſe of this year, Chriſtiern, King. 
8 


merous army, but hearing that the duke of. 
Bourbon, whom he had moſt rigorouſly per- 


ſecuted. intended to raiſe a rebellion in the 


heart of the kingdom, he poſtponed his de- 

parture, and contented himſelf. with ſending 
a detached body into the Milaneſe, which re- 

duced. ſeveral.places without oppolition.. 
Di ope Adrian de- 
parted. this life, and the conclaye was divided! - 
into two parties, one of which fayoured car- 
dinal Colonna, and the other Julio de Medi- 

cis, the latter of whom, after a debate of 
fifty days, was elected, and aſſumed the title 


of Clement VII. Wolſey had prevailed with 


Henry to recommend him to the papal 
throne, but all his endeavours proving inef - 
fectual, he ſeemed to bear his diſappointment 


with the utmoſt reſignation. 
Of all. the. leagues that ſubſiſted at this 
time between any of the. powers of Europe, 4 
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| that between France and Scotland was the 
eloſeſt; in orderg therefore, to diflolve, if 
method of raiſing money had. given great of: {| poſſible; a connection ſo prejudicial: to the. 
aaded. | _ to- Engliſh intereſt; Henry ſeat: an army into 


1 to the people, perſuaded the En f f 
onvoke a parliament, in order to raiſe. a {ub- || Scotland, under the command of the 87 of: 


commotions, which; had ariſen in his abſence: |: 
4. D. 1523, - Wolſey, finding that his late. 
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of England. 


The Scotch had neither King nor re- 
and the Engliſh mo- 


gent to conduct them, an 


narch, who knew their diſtreſſed fituation, 


determined to —_ them to extremity, in 
hopes of compelling them to renounee their 
French alliance, and embrace the friendſhip 
He even endeavoured to allure! 
them Wirt the proſpect of contracting a mar 

rlage between the lady Mary, heirefs of Eng- 
land, and their young monarch, an expedient. 
which would fr: ever unite the two kingdoms; 
and the queen dowager, with all her whole 
party, enforced the advantages of this all 
ance. 

This project, however, was vehemenily | 
oppoſed by the contrary party, who alledg 
that ſuch a meaſure would deſtroy the liberty | 
of that kingdom, and render it erode on 
England. The number and influence of theſe 
pot, Parties were ſo nearly equal, that the 
Jeaft addition on either fide, would have been 
ſufficient to prepohderate. 

This equality was ſoon rendered apparent, 
by the ane of the duke of Albany, who, 


with the advice of the ſtates, aſſembled an | 


army to retort the depredations the En 
kad lately committed. With this view, he | 
advanced towards the borders, but when his 


army was paſſing the Tweed, at the bridge 


of Melroſs, they were fo warmly oppoſed by 
the Engliſh, that Albany was wr 7 to re- 
treat. He then encamped his army oppoſite 
to Werk caſtle, the fortifications” of which 
had been lately repalred by the earl of Surry, 
and detached a body of troops to befiege thar 
Fortreſs, which they accordingly attacked with 
great bravery, and would probably have fub- 

dued had they not been recalled by the regent, 


; 715 hearing of the approach of an Engliſh 


army, thought proper to diſband His forces 
and retire to Edinburgh. © | 
Albany foon after returned Pralle and 
never more viſited Scotland, which, involved | 


in civil broils, afforded Henry ample” ſcope 
for the proſechtion of his  defigh on the oni. 


nent. 


The kin 


and therefore, advanced into that province; 


HISTORY ENGLAND..- 


5 Shi, ehorethiices Me town of Jedburgh'to 
; Mn. 


of France now determine o | 
undertake the conqueſt of Milan in perſon, | 


00 D. 1655 


| af the head of forty thouſand men. Haviny 
made himſelf maſter 8 ſeveral 0 
| ſmallef co enee, he inveſted 
Pavia, Which e W of the Bronzen fi 
treſſes in Rea Da lgs dnl ee 
The duke of Beurbeng wich e mne nume. 
rous amy of Imperialiſts and allies, refolyeq 
to attack him in his intrenchments, and com 
[img him to raiſe the ſiege. and this reſolution 
executed with ſuch coufage and condud, 
that the troops of Franeis were entitelx 46 
feated and bimſelf taken priſoner. 
This unexpected eren, E ag 
change in the politics of England. As the 
French monareh was —— to the od bein 
of ruin, and the emperor become fo formida- 
| ble, as to threaten the eral liberties of Eu- 
| rope ; Henry determined to abandon the 
| cauſe of the latter, and eben the intereſt of 
the former. 


| | | 

H He was confitined: Ws this reſolution; by 
| the perſuaſton of his favourite: Wolſey, 10 
if 
| 
| 


ſought revenge on Charles for the ill offices 
he had done him in the affair of the papacy, 
Thus prompred by his on inclination and 
the advice of the cardinal, he i ed his 
ſentiments to the dutcheſs- regent of Franc, 
who ſending her ambaſſadors to che court of 
London; a treaty of peace and alliance wi 
actually ſigned by the two parties on thethir- 
tieth day of Auguſt, on the following terms 
that all tranſactions of the late war ſhould for 
ever lay dormant; thiat the two powers ſhould 
fuccour each other, in caſe” of affault' from 
a third power; that the commercial inte- 
courſe ſnould be revived, and neither nation 
harbour the rebellious fi of each other; 
that the priſoners on both fides' ſhould be re- 
| leaſed; and their ſeveral allies comprehended 
| in in the treaty; but thar neither ſhould main. 
| rain or protect thoſe allies, in any uſurpati 
| that may have been made ſince ile tren of 
| London, in fifteen hundred eighteen; that 
Francis ſhould in three months after his fe. 
leaſe, ratify the treary, for the fulfilment c 
which, the conſtable of Bourbon, the — 5 
| of Vendome and Longueville, the'eount o 
St. Pol, with ſeveral other noblemen, and 
ine of the chief cities in France! ſhould en 
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The regent promiſed, in the, name of the 
king, to pay Henry the ſum. of, two millions 


which, it was agreed,. that the queen dowager 
of France, wife to the earl of Suffolk, ſhould 
be paid all the arrears. of her jointure. 
The public finances being at a low ebb, 
the king committed the recruiting of them 
to the management of cardinal Wolſey, who 
iſſued a decree, for levying throughout the 
realm, one ſixth of all lay revenues, and a 
fourth of the effects of the clergy. This was 
conſidered as ſuch an encroachment on the 
liberty of the ſubject, and violation of the 
Magna Charta, that it produced a general 
clamour throughout the nation, and had 
almoſt occaſioned a rebel lion. 
Henry, apprized of the general diſcontent 
that prevailed . among his. ſubjects, iſſued a 
proclamation, diſavowing the} commiſſions 
publiſhed in his name, declaring, that he 
would exact nothing, and that he required 
only what they ſhould contribute by way of 
benevolence. This was, however, far from 
ſatisfying the people; ſome. diſapproved it 
becauſe of their own:inability, and others be 
cauſe of its illegality. The magiſtrates of 
London refuſed to ſabuit to the impoſition, 
alledging, that the practice of raiſing money 
by benevolence had been aboliſhed by Rich- 
ard III. The cardinal replied, that Richard 
was a tyrant and uſurper, and that his laws 
conſequently could never limit the royal pre- 


and promiſes to perſuade the aldermen of 
London to comply with his meaſures; but 
before he could carry his point, an inſurreQlion 
happened in the neighbourhood of London, 
but the inſurgents were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and 


1 : 


ome of them carried to priſon. 


* * 


patriotiſm, declared in council, that no perſon 
hould be puniſhed for the inſurrection, and 
ine cardinal endeavoured to vindicate his 
conduct, by alledging, that he had done no- 
dung without the advice of the judge: 

The indignation of the people was not only 
N by the intollerable oppreſſion of the 

; 


| 
N 


3 


rogative. He endeavoured both by threats 


The king, affecting a degree of lenity and 


imperious Wolſey, but alſo the preſumptuous 


inſolence of his chaplain Allen, the tool of all 


of crowns, as a compenſation for all the ar- his villany, who affected great pomp, and 
rears and demands, which the Engliſh monarch || was attended by a ſplendid retinue. The cla - 
had on the French king, in conſideration of || mour was ſo general, that at length it reached 
the cars of Henry, who, in the courſe of this 


enquiry, diſcovered ſo many inſtances of 


checked his preſumption. - But the ſubtle 


cardinal ſoon found means to appeaſe the 


ſtorm, by inſinuating to his credulous maſter, 
that his intereſt was the fundamental motive 
of his actions, and that all the wealth he 
had amaſſed ſhould revert to the crown, to 
which it belonged; and as a confirmation of 


theſe expreſſions, he preſented to the king 


his ſtately palace at Hampton court. To- 


1 


wards the cloſe of this year, Henry Fitzroy, 


the king's natural fon, was created duke of 


Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, and lord high 
Admiral of England; and cardinal Campeius 
was made biſhop of Saliſbury. 


A. D. 1326. The French monarch was ſo 


for the interpoſition of his friends, he ſolli- 


ſhould think proper to impoſe, which was 
granted; but greatly to the detriment of his 
crown and dignity. But Francis had no 


claimed the whole agreement as compulſive. 
In the mean time, the German troops 
had made themſelves maſters of Rome; and 
the pontiff, with ſeveral cardinals, and per- 
ſons of diſtinction, retired to the caſtle of St. 
Angelo; but at length, his holineſs finding 
himſelf in danger of being ſtarved, capitu- 
lated with the commander of the Imperialiſts, 
and was put into the cuſtody of Alarcon, 
who had guarded Francis in his captivity. 
A. D. 1327. The kings of France and 
England were ſo alarmed at the ſucceſs which 


attended the arms of the emperor, that they 


ing power of that formidable monarch, and. 


Wolſey's tyranny and oppreſſion, that he 
burſt forth into a great paſſion, and ſeverely 


cited his releaſe on any terms the emperor 


ſooner reached his own dominions, than he diſ- 


impatient of captivity, that without waiting 


entered into a freſn league to oppoſe the grow-· 


to procure the releaſe of his holineſs; but as 


himſelf with ſo much #pirit and activity, 
i that 


| the tranſportation of the Engliſh troops could 
not be effected in due time, Charles exerted 
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A. D. 1528. While the Roman pontiff 
was in cuſtody, Henry's attention was engaged 
by an affair of a more domeſtic and impor- 
tant nature. This was no other than a divorce 

from his queen Catharine, with whom he had 
lived for * ſpace of eighteen years. 

As in the courſe of our hiſtory, we endea- 
vour to exempt ourſelves, as much as poſſible, 
from the influence of party notions and prin» 
ciples, and ftedfaſtly to adhere to matters of 
fact; we ſhall neither incline to the opinion of 
ſome popiſh writers, who, in order to leſſen 


40s.  - 
he entirely expelled the French from that 
country. oy N | 


the merit of the reformation, have attributed 


this memorable part of Henry's conduct, to 
an illegal paſſion for Anne B. 
queen's maids of honour, on the one hand, 
nor to the aſſeverations of moſt proteſtant 
writers, who impute it to conſcience, on the 
other, as he indeed declared it to be; but 
ſtate the whole caſe impartially, and leave our 
readers to draw their own inferences. | 

The king profefled at this time ſcruple 


of conſcience, relative to his marriage with 


Catharine, as that princeſs had before been 


eſpouſed to his elder brother Arthur, and de- 


fired that archbiſhop Warham might conſult 
the Engliſh. prelates on that ſubject. The 
primate complied with his requeſt, and in a 
few days preſented him with a writing, con- 
demning the marriage as contrary to all laws, 
both human and divine. 

This declaration was ſubſcribed by all the 
prelates, except Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
whoſe name is ſaid to have been counterfeited 


by cardinal Wolſey. The next point neceſſary 


for the furtherance of Henry's deſign, was 

the conſent and approbation of the Roman 
pontiff, and with this view, doctor Knight was 
diſpatched to the court of Rome, whither he 
had found means to make his. eſcape, with 
four papers for the ſignature of his holineſs. 
The firſt was a commiſſion to cardinal Wol- 
fey, to judge and determine the affair, in 
conjunction with ſome Engliſh. prelates. The 
ſecond was a decretal bull, annulling the mar- 
riage between the king and Catharine, as that 
princeſs had been previouſly eſpouſed to his 


n, one of the 
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voke the other three:  - 
_ Clement was equally 
Ing the king of England, as the emperor, 
and therefore, determined to 
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brother Arthur. The third contained à dif. 


penſation for Henry's marrying another wife; 
engagement never to re. 


protract the 


— 


affair, in order to gain time to compromize 
his difference with Charles, he therefore, 
ſigned the commiſſion, and the bull of dif. 


penſation for the king, promiling to fend the 


other decretal bull for annulling the marriage, 
when he ſhould have conſidered the ſubje& 
more maturely. Henry, not fatisfred with this 


reply, ſent other ambaſſadors, deſiring his ho- 
lineſs to grant his requeſt without limitation, 
Clement, thus harraſſed with repeated impor- 
tunities, appointed Wolſey and Campeius, 


his legates a latere, conſtituting them his 
vicegerents in the cauſe of the divorce, and 


inveſting them with his whole authority. 
Nevertheleſs, he privately enjoined Cam- 


| E to dally as long as poſſible, and to for- 


ar giving ſentence of the divorce, until he 
ſhould receive freſh orders under his own hand. 
Campeius, therefore, on his arrival in Eng- 
land, began his legation with exhorting the 
king to live in harmony with Catharine, 
and deſiſt from his profecution of the di- 
vorce. FFC 

This advice proving ineffectual, he endea- 
voured to perſuade the queen to agree to the 
ſeparation; but Catharine rejected his coun- 
ſel, alledging, that ſhe was the king's lawful 
wife, and would remain ſuch, tilt declared 
otherwiſe by the pope's ſentence. * 

Henry, end at theſe tedious proceed 
ings, ſent Sir Francis Bryan, and Peter Van- 
nes to Rome, to diſcover. the cauſe of this 
delay. They were alſo directed to ſearch the 
pope's chancery, for a pretended brief, which 


the Spaniards aſſerted, confirmed the a U 
grant Y 


| 


} 


ſation of Catharine's marriage, 


Y pope Julius, and to propoſe ſeveral ex pedients 


to facilitate the ſentence, | 

Theſe agents, however, found it impoſſi- 
ble to dive into thereal-defigns of Clement, 
ſo that they plainly told him, that ſhould he 


refuſe the ſati Faction their maſter eee 
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com him, England would renounce him and not, therefore; ſubmit to the authority of 


all his ſuccefors. 

But though the pope refuſed,” or at leaſt 
evaded compliance with Henry's full defire, 
he continued to heap: favours on Wolſey; 
granted him two bulls to ſuppreſs ſeveral mo- 
naſteries, and made divers other grants to 
gratify that prelate. 

A. D. 1529. In the mean time, the pope 
being ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, 
Wolſey renewed his intrigues for ſucceeding 
him in the papal chair; but his hopes were 
ſoon blaſted, by the recovery of that pontiff 
who being acquainted with what had paſſed 
during his illneſs, looked on Wolſey as a 
dangerous competitor, who might one day 
ſupplant him on pretence of his illegitimacy, 
on account of which, he had been already 
threatened with depoſition by the emperor. 


legates to proceed ory their commiſſion, and 
they met for that purpoſe, on the thirty - firſt 
of May, when they appointed adjuncts to 
aſiſt them in examining the papers and evi- 
dences, and then ſummoned the king and 
queen to appear before them on the eighteenth 
of June. 88 1 
When the day appointed fot the deciſion 
of this momentous affair arrived, the queenꝰs 
agents objected to the authority of the legates, 
but their refuſal being over- ruled, the king 
and queen appeared perſonally, on the twen- 
ty firſt day of the month. Henry anſwered 
o his citation, but the queen being called on, 
roſe up, and falling on her knees before 
Henry, addreſſed him in the following man- 
ner; Jam a poor helpleſs woman, and a 
© ſtranger in your dominions, where I can 
neither expect impartial judges, nor diſin- 
- tereſted council. I have been your wife 
, about twenty years, have bore you ſeveral 
: children, and ever ſtudied to pleaſe you. I 
5 proteſt you found me a virgin, for the 
4 truth of which aſſertion, I appeal to your 
. Conſcience, H I have been guilty of any 
. crime, let me be put away with ſhame.. 
4 Vu parents were eſteemed wile princes, 


they concluded on our marriage. I will 


In the mean time, Henry importuned the 


5 and had doubtleſs good counſellors, when 
— [| ceived the legates with great complacency, 


* this court. My lawyers are your ſubjects, 
and dare not ſpeak. freely in my behalf, for 
© which reaſon; I defare to be exculed till I 
hear from Spain.” Having thus ſpoke, 
ſhe aroſe, and making a low reverence to the 
king, retired from the court. 08 | 
She no ſooner diſappeared, than Henry did 
her the juſtice to acknowledge, that ſhe had 


ever been a dutiful and affectionate wife, and 
that the whole tenor of her conduct, had been. 


agreeable to the ſtricteſt rules of probity and 
honour ; but that his conſcience being diſ- 
quieted, he had reſolved to try the lawful- 
neſs of his marriage, for the eaſe of his mind, 
and the benefit of his ſucceſſion. The queen. 
being again ſummoned to appear, appealed 
to the „and was declared contumacious. 
Then the legates drew up twelve articles,. 
to be proved by the evidence of witneſſes. 
Theſe imported, that prince Arthur and the 
king were brothers; that prince Arthur had. 
eſpouſed Catharine, and conſummated the 
marriage; that on the death of Arthur, Hen- 
ry, by virtue of a diſpenſation, had married his: 
widow ; that this marriage with his brother's 


1 
. 


wife, was forbidden by all laws, human and 
divine; and, that upon complaints which. 


the pope had received, his holineſs had de- 
puted them to try and decide the affair.. 


The king's council inſiſted chiefly on the: 


conſummation of Arthur's marriage, and, in 
the courſe of their pleadings, made uſe of 
ſome expreſſions of ſo indecent a nature, as 
provoked the biſhop of Rocheſter, who ſig- 
nified his diſpleaſure in the N terms. 
He was reprimanded by Wolſey, for preſum- 
ing to interrupt the trial, and ſome ſarcaſtic: 
replies were exchanged by theſe prelates. 

In the mean time, the pope, in compliance 


with the advice of his legates, evoked the 


cauſe before his own tribunal, and diſpatched: 
a courier to England with a bull, ſummoning 
Henry to appear at Rome in 3 days, on 
pain « incurring the higheſt: cenſures of the 
church.. . 


Henry, inſtead of diſcovering the leaſt de- a 


gree of reſentment at. this proceeding, re- 
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and- acquainted them, that. they were at full 
liberty to execute their maſter's command. 


have given riſe to divers conſequences, which 
terminated in the overthrow of the ambitious 


with an indifference totally inconſiſtent with 
the zeal he had formerly manifeſted, on the 
moſt trivial occaſions, for the intereſt of his 


pagated reports to accompliſh his deſtruction, 
and by means of his agents, Henry received 


diſappointment. | 


court, in order to prevent ſcandal; but when 


all the univerſities of Europe, as the moſt ef- 


. - . : A ** 


— 


\ 


This circumſtance of the divorce ſeems to 


I 


Wolſey, who ated, during the whole proceſs, 


maſter. 

The emperor, concurring with other means, 
exerted his utmoſt efforts to ruin the cardinal 
in the king's opinion; he induſtriouſly pro- 


copies of letters, ſaid to be written by the 
cardinal to his holineſs, to diſapprove the di- 
vorce; while Anne Boleyn imputed the miſ- 
carriage entirely to Wolſey's neglect, and her 
reſentment was equal to the greatneſs of her 


Her father, now promoted to the title of 
lord viſcount Richfort, had removed her from 


— ä—ääq . — ! — 


the commiſſion was annulled, ſhe returned at 
the king's defire. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
circumſtances, Henry demeaned himſelf with 
great moderation, and in order to revive his 
{pirits, made a progreſs through ſame counties, 
and in his return, lay in the houſe of Mr. 
Creſly, at Waltham-croſs. This gentleman 
had committed the education of his two ſons, 
to Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in divinity, 
eminent for his piety and learning, and a ſe- 
cret favourer of the doctrine of Luther. At 
ſupper, he was deſired to give his ſentiments 
of the divorce, and being preſſed on the ſub- 
ject, he propoſed that the king ſhould conſult 


— — 


fectual method of deciding the controverted 
point. When the king was informed of this 

ropoſal, he exclaimed with a tranſport of 
Joy, © that Cranmer had got the right ſow | 
e by the ear.” When Cranmer repeated it 
in the hearing of the king, he conceived fo 
favourable an opinion of him, that he ordered 
him to follow the court, and ever after con- 
ſulted him in all caſes of importance. 

. The king had no ſooner returned from his 
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| Wolſey, commandiny him to reſię the great 
ſeal, which he at brit refuſed.to Ever z but 


1 on the king's writing to him the next day, he 


reigned it to the dukes of Norfolk and Suf. 
folk, and it was given to Sir Thomas Moore, 
a man of eminent learning and integrity. 
The legate Campeius, foreſeeing the final 
ruin of his colleague, took his leave of the 
king, and in a few days ſet ſail for Italy. 
On the ninth of October, Hales the attor- 
ney- general, preferred an impeachment a. 
gainſt Wolſey, accuſing him of having vio- 
lated the ſtature of premunire. He owned 
the charge, pleaded ignorance of the ſtatute, 
and ſubmitted himſelf to the king's mercy, 
He was declared, - from:the nature of the 
charge, out of the protection of the laws, 
his goods and chattels were confiſcated, and 
his palace of York houſe, afterwards known: 
by the name of Whitehall, was ſeized for his 
majeſties uſe, together with all the rich fur- 
niture, and treaſure he had accumulated, 
Humbled by this reverſe of fortune, he pe- 
tioned the king for a protection for his per- 
' ſon; which he immediately obtained, with a 
| free pardon. He was reſtored to the ſees of 
York and Wincheſter, and recovered of his 
own effects, to the amount of ſix - thouſand 
pounds in plate, money and furniture; and 
received ſeveral kind. meſſages from the king, 
and Anne Boleyn, from whence it appears, 
that Henry's intention at this juncture, was 
to humble the pride, not to ruin the fortune 
"of his old mitaſter; 5: 1 otter(2 
But nothing could-prevent the fall of this 
towering eccleſiaſtic; his enemies ſoon gaired 
the aſcendant at court, and brought into the 
houſe of lords, an impeachment of high tres 
ſon againſt him; but when it was ſent down 
to the houſe of commons, Thomas Crom- 
well, one of the members, who had been 
Wolſey's ſervant, defended. him. with ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, that the bill was reject- 
ed, and the proſecution dropped.  _ 
As, according to the general obſervation, 
pride is the inſeparable concomitant of mean- 
| neſs of ſoul; the cardinal. difcovered vel 
little fortitude under his depreſſion, and at 
length ſickened, through the numherles 


progreſs, than he diſpatched a meſſenger to 


mortifications he had received. The 


A. D. 1 1530. 


The peys of W 
re-kindle' the king's: ub on Qion; h 


ſent him a e ring, of 
his regard, Nh 0 Skin 

the road to Winche 

with 5 kindneſs. of his oycreign, that he 

7 hied, and fell on his knees 1 in rp 
0 
01. King now rok. him another preſent 
of a 1 11 1. 14755 Butts, 


phy! 
who aſſured him, that he 17 uld ſoon. have a 
more conyincing proof his majeſty's/ af- 
fection. Theſe inſtances of the royal favour, 


who obtained the king's permiſſion 85 reſide 
at Richmond: palace for the benefit 

A. P. 1539, In the midgle January 
the king's emiſſaries, which had been diſpate 
ed to the continent, returned 
report of the n of the fore 
ſities, concerning the legal ity ot 
riage; thoſe of Paris, Anglers: Bourges, 
Orleans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Padua, unanimouſly agreed that the king's 
marriage with'Catharine, being contrary: to 
all laws human and divine, could never be 
rendered valid by the diſpenſation of Pope 
Julius II. 


ſentiments of the 

out a violent oppoſi 
arts, eſpecially at Oxford, and a keen conteſt 
at Cambridge, Henry having obtained theſe 
declarations in his faxour, and finding his 
application to the pope 1 ineffectual, prevailed 


on his chief prelates and nobility, to ſend a 
ſharp remonſtrance by way 


hough not with- 


ligations his holineſs owed to the king, and 
the deciſion. of the univerſities, they gave 
him to underſtand, that Ab he refuſe to 
do juſtice in the affair of the divorce, weil, 
would reriounce their gonnection with t 


ſee of Rome, and ſeek for other remedies... 
To this letter, 


nal Wolſey, four prelates, tio 
marquiſes, thirteen earls, typ viſcgunts, bnep-\ 
*y-two abhots, and eleven commoners; che 
Fobe wrote an anſwer to juſtify his conduct. 


His 's apology was ſo far from being admit- 
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contributed to the. recoyery of the cardinal, | 
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of letter to the 
pontiff; in which, having mentioned the ob- 
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which was ſigned by cardi- 
dukes, two | 120 15 him for high treaſon, and poet him 


495 


| iether Henry, in order to prevent any flep 


gr might take: in favour of Fir 


8 — or;.the: cardinal, publiſhed a procla- 
kn tor 00 all Ne ee oP 
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by Filber, biſh of Rechelter, in 


1 Dwing 1 . e the, mind of 
olſey 220 agitated by ue wall e 
loubts and anxious expetta 9 

inning of his degradations, he bad been 
rec uced to 4 Re . fron which, he 
Was. reheyed, Py; e biſhop. of Fange but 
afterwards his affairs ſeemed to take a more 
favourab] bann received a full pardon, 
conſiderable appgintments, and kind meſſages 
was. permitted to fit a- 


SE: Writ 


from va king, a 
wong the peers.in parliament; but at length 
his ene preyailed on Henry © to ſend him 

17 . Sk fa FAIR: to his Ahe © 11 


. he durſt not at this jondkure refuſe. com- 
pliance, he proceeded by . flow. zournies to 
Cawood, attended by a train of an hundred 
and twenty horſemen, diſtributing alms and 
benediction with great liberality. In ſhort, 
like all tyrants in adverſity, he affected a re- 
formation from thoſe iniquitous practices, by 
which he incurred the popular odium, when 
he was deprived of the Poper of putting 
them in exerciſe. | 

But he was not nel to remain long un- 
| moleſted i in his retirement; the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was ordered, without paying 
any regard to his eccleſialtical « character, 50 


to London, in order to ſtand his trial. Ihe 
Car cardinal, partly f rom. the fatigue of the Joux- 
ney and partſy from the agitation of his 
deu mind, GT ſeized with a dyſentery, 

and 


— 


— a 


4960 
and it was not without extreme diffleulty 


that he was able to reach Leiceſter abbey,” 


When the abbots and monks advanced to | 


Pay their formal compliments, he told them; 
that he was come to lay his bones amon 
them; and ſoon after, finding the arreſt 4 
the king of terrors at hand, he addreſſed him - 
felf to Sir William Kingſton, conſtable of the 
Tower, to whoſe charge he was committed in 
the following terms: Had 1 ferved my 


God with the ſame zeal and fidelity, as I | 
% have done the king, he would not have | 
forſaken me thus in my old age; but this | 
is my juſt reward. I pray you com- 
mend me to the king, deſiring him to re- 


member all that hath paſſed between us, 
touching the affair of queen Catharine; 


ther or not I have given juſt cauſe of of- 
fence. He is a prince of royal courage, 
but rather than be thwarted in his pleaſure, | 
would riſk the loſs of one half of his 
realm. I have kneeled before him three. 
hours ſucceſſively, to difluade him from 
compliance with his will and appetite, and 
could not prevail: therefore, maſter King- 
ſton, if ever you be of his council, deli- 
berate ſeriouſly upon what you intend to 
adviſe, for if once he ſets his heart upon 
any thing, he 1s not to be diverted from the 
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arid then his majeſty may determine. whe- | 
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clergy met in convocition, on the Bixrh of 
| January. The chancellor opened the ſeſſion 
with declaring, that the king did not deſire 
the diſſolution of the marriage from carnal 
motives, but from conſcientious ſcruples, and 
hrs zeal for the welfare of the kingdom, that 
that the ſucceſſion might not be diſputed after 
his deceaſe, Then he produced a great num- 
ber of treatiſes, penned by the ab!eſt divines 
| and caſuiſts, on the ſubject of the divorce; - 

and the deciſions of the univerſities of France, 
Italy, and England. F. ne I 1k 
| Theſe were left for the peruſal of the mem: 
bers; and in the mean time, the king im- 
parted his deſign to the convocation of the 
clergy, who, without hefitation, declared 
againſt the marriage. This inſtance: of com- 
pliance, hoyever, did not prevent the king 
from proſecuting his main deſign, which was 
to diminiſh their influence; for ſoon after, a 
committee of the convocation of Canterbury 
being held, Henry, by means of the influence 
of archbiſhop Warham, Thomas Cromwell, 
and ſome others of the council, obtained the 
title of ſupreme head of the church, as far as 
conſiſtent with the laws of Chriſt. 
The convocation of York agreed alſo ts 
preſent his majeſty with eighteen thouſand 
eight hundred pounds; but as they had not 
| owned the king's ſupremacy in the addreß, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


7 


3 


© purſuit.” Duringt his ſpeech, his voice faul- 


tered, and in a few minutes after he expired. || they were,” therefore, obliged to follow the 


Such was the end of the celebrated car- 
dinal Wolſey, an ecclefiaſtic who poſſeſſed 
great abilities natural and acquired, but de- 
voted his every talent, to the gratification of 
an inſatiable avarice, and boundleſs ambition, 
and thereby 
that popular odium which he incurred, and 
which terminated in his ruin. 1 

A. D. 1531. The proteſtant cauſe was 


now ſecretly favoured by many perfons in 


England, through the writings and fermons 
of Wickliff and his diſciples, fo that Henry 
determined to avail himſelf of this circum- 
ſtance, in order to diſclaim the papal juriſ- 
dction, and in the affair of the divorce, a- 
bide by the determination of his own par- 
liament and ciergy.. 


rendered himſelf deſerving of 


they were informed it would not be accepted; 


example of the other convocation. The king, 
gratified with this acquiſition of power and 
riches, was pleaſed to grant them an ample 
pardon; but the commons refuſed to paſs the 
bill, unleſs the laity, who might be ſubjected 
to the ſame proſecution, ſhould be included; 
but were at length compelled, through the 
| fear of incurring the royal diſpleaſure, to 
follow the example of the upper houſe. 
The parliament was no ſooner prorogued, 
than Henry cauſed the controverſial writings 
on the ſubject of the divorce to be publiſhes, 
that all his fubjects might underſtand the calc, 
before the next ſeſſton. As he was deſirous 
obtaining Catharine's conſent to a ſeparation, 
he ſent! feveral peers to perſuade her to ware. 
her appeal; and when they preſſed her to 


Wich this view, both the parliament and 
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fer the. cauſe to four eccleſiaſtics, and — wh | 
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A. | D. 1 r 
cculats, the weed, ſhe would pray! to God 


te was his lawful wife, was determined to 
abide by ber right, till the court of Rome 
hould declare tb the contrary. 
Henry, determined to cratifly” 
for Anne B 
ble, deſired ſhe would take up 
in any of his manors 
ever place ſhe mi tie be nd the could 
not be removed from the ſtation of his wife. 
She firſt repaited to Moore, and then to Eaſt- 
hamſtead, and afterwards to Ampthill. 

As ations unjuſtifiable by the eternal laws 
of moral rectitude, the only genuine ſtan- 
datd of judgment, are ſometimes productive 
of ſalutary effects; the humiliation of the 
prelates was à very ſalutary circumſtance to 
the people of England, who had long groan- 
ed under the yoke of eccleſiaftical power, 
which had ed over their properties, 
their reaſon, and their conſciences. They now 
began openly to diſcuſs abſtruſe points of re. 
ligion, and were by their intemperate zeal 
hurried into dangerous extremes. Henry, 
alarmed at their commotions, reſolved to con- 


115 paſſion 


er reſidence 


ced the papal juriſdiction, che had no inten- 
tion to violate the fundamental laws of chriſ- 
tianity, ; and therefore iſſued orders for the 
rigorous puniſhment of heretics; in conſe- 
quence of which, two eccleſiaſtics, and a 
lawyer, were condemned to the flames! in 
Smithfield; | Bi 

A. D. 1332. The lay NOOR determined 
to annul, if poſſible, the enormous exactions 
of the clergy; privately inſtructed the com- 
mons, to intreat his majeſty at the open! 
of the ſeſſion © 'of 1 JT b 
the reformation 0 abuſes, which had crept 
into the immunities enjoyed: oy the 0 


laſtics, 
The king replied, that Pere hes capa 


aſſent to ſuch a propo ſal, 
the clergy, c 0 Alke 
fence;; by which he meant to infinoa 

much they ſtood in need f the royal 


tion, 
affected { ſome of the 


oelyn, finding his queen 'inflex- | 
4 ſhe replied, to what- 


vince the people, that though he had renoun- 


arliament, to conſent to 


n mulk hear What 
their eg | 


Several acts weft paſfed*which 125 re 
th Trivileges of that body, 
"EE theſe were ful 199 compeh ſited by a de- 


to fend the King a quiet conſcience ; but as | 


that the king ſhould b be at liberty, 


| addreſs migh 


AV HENRY VA. EW 
| cree abGolving them from payi 
| burthen. _ 


the pope, "which Had 2 N 6 been” a be 
dalia ene allo declated, 
to annul, 
or confirm this act, within a limited time; and 
if in that interval, he ſhould compromiſe his 


cl Nevertheleſs: int 


difference with the court of Rome, it mould 


be deemed inviolable; but ſhould the pope, 
on account of this act, pretend to harraſs the 
kingdom with ſentences of excommunica- 
tion and interdict, theſe” ſentences ſhould be 
wholly diſregarded ; and all the clergy were 
ordered to celebrate divine ſervice, as if oy. 
had never been iſſued. 

During this ſcfſion of parliament, the king 
Ned a letter from the pope; importing, 


that he had heard of his putting away his 


queen, and maintaining an illicit commerce 
with another perſon, to the diſgrace. of his 
character, and contempt of the Holy ſee, . bes - 
fore which the ſuit was ſtill depending- He 
therefore exhorted him to diſcard his miſtreſs; , 
and take back his lawful wife, by which 
means he would avoid a rupture with the 
emperor,, and preſerve the peace of Chriſten- 
dom, which was the only ſecurity againſt the 
Turks. In anſwer to this letter, Henry re- 


proached his holineſs with ignorance; partiali- 


ty, and deceit; declaring, he had ne inten- 
tion of making any further attempts on his 
authority, _ unleſs: provoked; : deſiring; he 


would conform to the opinion of many learn- 


ed caſuiſts, and do juſtice, according to the 
dictates of His conſcience. 

Clement, inſtead of complying with Han: - . 
ry's requeſt; iſſued a citation ſummoning him 


to appear in perſon, or by proxy at Rome, to 

anſwer to the qucen's appeal, and hie accor- 

dingly ſent Sir Edward Karne, as his excu- 

ſator:. The plea of defence was argued in 

the confiſtory, and after much debate, was 
neither allowed nor rejected. 


In the mean time; the parliament afſern- 


bled in the month of April, and in the courſe - - 


of the ſeſſion, one Temſe moved, that an 


t be 


firing his majeſty to recall the queen, and pre- 
vent all the inconveniences that might attend. 


the inlegitimation of the princeſs.” 1. 
Henry. 


5 


ing annates to 


preſented to the king, de- 


N 2 
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Reet enger | at the prodyrnption of this | 
eommoner, ſharply. reprimanded the ſpeaker 


of the houſe, and appealed to the teſtimony 


% 105 3 Sieg, for the juſtification 

'8 90 DiYO0u 2144 1603 
Fat all parliamentary, proceedings . were 
deferred Tr. a ſeaſon, through means of the | 
_ Þ'3gu8: which raged. violently i in London at 
this period. When the Was p 
dente Sir Thomas Moore the chance - 
appreheadiag, the dangerous conſequences 
that t attend a total rupture with the 
court of —— and diſapproying the pro- 
ceedings of Anne Boleyn, I I the ſeals, 
which was delivered to Sir Thomas. Audeley; 
In the month of October, Henry, chad an 
interview with the French king between Ga- 
lais and Boulogne, where the two monarchs 
entertained each other with great pamp-and 
magnificence, without tranſacting any buſi- 
neſs of importance. was accompanied 
on this occaſion by Anne Boleyn, whom he 
had lately created marchioneſs of Pembrake, 
and to whom, in the month of January fol- 
lowing, he was privately married, by Rowland 
Lee, afterwards biſhop of Litchfield. and 
Coventy, in the preſence of Cranmer, who 
had ſucceeded * — 3 in the metropolitical 
fee, the dukes of Norfolk, and Suffak, a 
Anne's father, mother, and brothers. 

A. D. 1333. The parliament meeting in 
the month of February, the convocation. of 
Canterbury was aſſembled at the ſame time, 
and required to give their opinions of the fol- 
lowing queſtions : Whether or not, the dif- 
penſation granted by pope Julius, was ſuffici- 
ent to render the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
tharine binding and valid? and NEED or not, 
the — — of Arthurs; nuptials with | 


that princeſs had been fulhy dæmonſtrated | 
＋ dey oy ko ed, t 6 the Pope; had 
no power o grant diſpenſations, xontrapy 


to the law of Ggdz and; that. FRE conh pr 
mation of the fiuſt mange had been as, 
ly. proyede as the. a 
bvont Is' f no } 903 } 

anſwers were gen e theſe qu | 
the convocation 
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| 1 the divorce,, before 
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of the cake,would 


Tork, ang 
Henry determined co er upon the cauſe | 
the Jafhearurs of his 


HIS ren re L AND. 


£1 
|. 


Arn. 
. e courſe he was the rather in 


 chned, to 00 pu urſue, as he Was no longer ae _ 
canceal his, t marriage. with Anne Yer | 


was now become Pregnant; and it; Wazt Ke 
fore neceſſary to mal ir ph or 
* A 585 Puplic, in Order u 


Jo furt 4 this "neceſſary | part af the de 
He archbiſhop, being privately1 * 
ae e his majeſt/ 
N the r f his former Tr 
With Cathafine, whoſe conſent to the 
the king h endeaygured ro-procure by, fa; 
means; N 0 all proying elfe kur ual, the queen 
was ſummoned to appear at Pi unſlable, 
The queen Ha to obey. Lay Citation, 
Cranmer,, ele ſentence, declarig 


her ma as beine trary to the | 
law.of Gan and . 95 fame tins, 
the king's. dah 4 7 1 5 e Ko 
was crowned on firſt day of 
Henry ſent lord Wen to A 1 C 
tharine wich this ſentence, but ſhe ſfill remain- 
ed inflexible ;- and the king qrdered, that for 
the. future, ſhe ſhould have no other title, 
than that of, princeſs dowager of Wales. 
The pope Vas no ſooner informed of theſe 
proceedings, than he. expreſſed the highel 
indignation at the ſentence af Cranmer; an 
his reſentment being farther inflamed by a 
book which Henry had written againſt the 
papal juriſdiction, = reverſed; the ſentence, 
declaring. that the kin ub himſelf fhopld bs 
Fer penner, dun he renounced al 
at had been ory” again, the holy 
before the end ember. 
derber meaſures Lad f en upon the 
conduct of Henry, who. reſolved 10 ſet li 
holineſs at defiance; n evertheleſs, he was 


the. Fre onarch to fend 
5 5 to Marſeill » 00. attend an Nw 


teryicw heryeen Clement. and Francis.” 
ner, a age „who was one of the 


demanded an audience of his holi 


£ay07 
cls and told Aa, he. 5 0 125 
lan ene A punti, 
bY: P Iantence,, "char ether vas b mige 
inſt 3.5 
78 1 b ate hy bolinh 
| Me, he 14 we Bonner 21710 cx 
3 e eie a9; Francis a 
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py his og rn _ 3 of the 
ngliſh prieſt, and en to aſſiſt the pope 
in ca him for Heß an affront, but ſuf- 
fered the delinquent, however, to eſcape. 
Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance of the 
prieſt, which, for the preſent, prevented an 
accommodation, Francis flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of ſeeing the matter brought 
to a happy concluſion. On his return to Pa- 
ris, he diſpatched John de Bellay, biſhop. 
of that ſee,” with new propoſals to Henry, 
who agreed to the diſpute's being decided at 
Cambray, by judges chat could not be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality. ede 
The biſhop, having ſucceeded in his em- 
baſſy, ſet out in the middle of winter for 
Rome, and found Clement diſpoſed to em- 
brace this expedient, in caſe Henry would 
ſign a writing, by which he ſhould bind him- 
ſelf to abide by the determination; and in 
order to avoid delay, fixed. a day for the re- 
turn of the courier, with the inſtrument from 
Englanßc. 11 K 
The miniflers of the emperor were no ſoon- 
er informed of theſe meaſures, than they im- 
portuned the pope to revoke this engagement, 
and obtained a promiſe from his holineſs, that 
if the courier did not arrive by the time ap- 
pointed, he would pronounce ſentence againft 
Henry. | Mo: | EO TS? 
This being the caſe, the biſhop of Paris 
applied for a reſpite of ſix days. alone; but 
the pope, intimidated by the menaces of the 
Imperialiſts, refuſed to comply with this re- 
queſt, He publiſhed a bull, declaring. the 


validity and legality of Henry's marriage || 


with Catharine, and commanding that prince; 
on mou of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, to recall his 
wife. In two days after this deciſion, the 
courier returned from England, with full 
power to the biſhop of Paris, to comply 
with the pope's demands, and ſeveral cardi- 
nals adviſed the pontiff to revoke the ſentence; 
but the emperor's partizans prevailed upon 
him to reject the propoſal. Thus England 
= wholly diſmembered from the ſee of 

ome. 12 i HF > 
A. D. 1334. The parliament meeting in 
the month of January, began the ſeſſion with 


an 12% repealing the ſtatute of Henry IV. 
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- againſt | heretics: ; not that they intended to 
exempt them from the penalty of the laws, 
but in order to hinder the clergy from being 
{ole judges in ſuch caſesy it was decreed, that 
for the future, heretics' ſhould be tried by the 
laws of the land, without any regard to the 


— 


ſtatute, that no ſynod or convocation of cler- 
gy, ſhould be aſſembled without the king's 
permiſſion; that his majeſty ſhould: nominate 
fixteen perſons from the parliament, and as 
many the clergy, to examine the ca- 
nons and conſtitutions of the church, with 
power to aboliſh ſuch as were uſeleſs, and 
confirm thoſe that were neceſſary. This par- 
liament alio paſſed an act of attainder, a- 
gainſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called 
the Holy Maid of Kent, a native of the pa- 
riſh of Aldington, who was employed by cer- 
tain eccleſiaſtics, to raiſe diſturbances in the 
kingdom. 29 . | 
She had been long afflicted with hyſterical 
fits; and Richard, Maſter, the pariſh prieſt, 
imagining he might make this impoſture turn 
to his advantage, perſuaded the poor fanatic 
that ſhe was inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, in 
conſequence of which, .ſhe exhibited various 
ſymptoms of phrenzy, by diſtorting her face, 
vehement i Ae and even affirming, 
that the Virgin Mary had appeared to her, 
and told her ſhe ſhould never recover, till ſhe. 
had viſited her image, which was erected in a 
neighbouring church; with many other abſur- 
dities, ſhocking to common ſenſe. 
Her pretended revelations were carefully 
collected, and publiſhed by a monk named 
Deering. She was countenanced by Fiſher, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſeveral others, who 
had frequent conferences with this propheteſs, 
and ed in their party many credulous 
though well-meaning perſons, among whom 
| were many of the inhabitants of Richmond, 
Greenwich, and Canterbury. At length, the. 
king, apprehenſive of the conſequeaces of 
this impoſture, ordered the maid and her ac - 
complices to be examined in the Star- chamber, 
where they confeſſed the device, and publicly 
read on a ſcaffold, in St. Paul's church, 
the articles of their confeſſion. From thence 
they were conveyed to the Tower, and being 
6 N tried 


canon law. It was alſo enacted by another 
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marriage with Catharine ſhould be deemed 


null and void, and the ſucceſſion ſhould be 


ſettled upon the ĩſſue of his lawful wife Anne, 


whether male or female; after which, the 
members having ſworn to maintain the ſuc- 
ceſſion, the two houſes were prorogued to: 


the third day of November. 


When the parliament was diſmiſſed, Henry 
ſent commiſſioners throughout the kingdom, 
to adminiſter an oath to all his eccleſiaſtical. 
ſubjects; importing, that they would be 
faithful to the king, queen, their - heirs and 
ſucceſſors; that they held the king to be the 
ſupreme head of the Engliſh church, and the 


- Pope no more than an other biſhop. . | 


The oath was readily taken by moſt of the 


abbots, priors, and monks, and by all the 
biſhops except Fiſher, who, with Sir Thomas 
Moore, refuſed to ſwear in that form. Sir 
Thomas declared, he was willing to ſwear 
to the ſucceſſion, provided they would allow 
him to draw up the oath himſelf. Cranmer, 
and Cromwell, expreſſed much concern for 
him, and endeavoured to convince him by 


arguments; and Cranmer, finding his endea- 


vours ineffectual, propoſed, that this expedi- 
ent ſhould be accepted ; but the king being 


incenſed againſt them, they were ſent to the 


Tower, debarred the uſe of pen and paper; 
and Fiſher, to the eternal diſgrace of his ſo- 
vereign, was ftripped of every thing in his 
old age, but a few rags which hardly covered 
his nakedneſs. 


The parliament meeting according to pro- 


rogation, enacted ſeveral ſtatutes to prevent 
all future connections between the kingdom 
of England, and the Roman pontiff. They 
confirmed the title of ſupreme head of the 
church, which the clergy had already. be- 
ſtowed on the king. They declared all thoſe 
who ſhould ſpeak, write, or. imagine, any 
thing to the prejudice- of the king or queen, 
guilty of high treaſon. 
When the parliament broke up, Henry iſ- 
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tried and found (guilty: of a moſt pernicious: 
impoſture, were execute 
twentieth day of April. ee, 
The parliament then proceeded | to enact 
ſeveral laws, for regulating eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs; and likewiſe decreed, that the king's 


1 


d ar Tyburp, the 


— 
— 
198 . 


ſued a proclamation to diſcontinue the name 
of the pope, and eraſe it from all public 
writings. All the prelates renounced obe- 
dience tothe biſhop of Rome, and among 
the reſt, Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
though in his heart firmly attached to the 
The reformation by this time had taken 
deep root in England, where the writings of 
IJuther were read by the people in general, 
and the bible was tranſlated into the Engliſh 
language. by Tindal, who had retired in- 


N * 


* 


cuted as a traitor. 


to the low countries. 1 
The biſhop of London ordered ſome co. 
pies of his tranſlation to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, and ſeveral. 
perſons ſuffered martyrdom with amazing re- 
ſolution. Theſe ſeverities, however, inſtead 
of ſuppreſſing, ſerved only to ſtrengthen the 
ſpirit of religious oppoſition, which was till 
farther inflamed by the quarrel with the Ro- 
' mag: pant, :-.3 5: 19 43555 161 
The work of the reformation was ſecretly: - 
encouraged by. Anne Boleyn, Arch biſhop 
Cranmer, and ſecretary Cromwell; but at. 
the ſame time it was ſtrongly oppoſed by the 
duke of Norfolk, biſhop Gardiner, and ma- 
ny other eccleſiaſtics, who frequented- the 
court. The king himſelf, though he had re- 
nounced his ſubjection to the Roman ſee, was: 
in ſeveral reſpects a bigotted catholic, and 
maintained to the day of his death, the doc- 
trine of the real preſence in the ſacrament. 
He had written more than once againſt Lu- 
ther, who treated him in a. very ſcurrilous 
manner; and though. that reformer after- 
wards humbled himſelf by letter to the king, 
he could never forgive the inſolence of his 
| firſt attack. | 2 1161) Ont. © 
Notwithſtanding theſe prejudices, he main · 
tained his.reſolution.of breaking off his con · 
nection with the biſnop of Rome, and be- 
ing particularly exaſperated againſt the neu 
pope, Paul III. who created the biſhop of 
Rocheſter a cardinal, as a recompence for his 


having denied the king's ſupremacy; to ſhew 


his reſentment, he ordered the oath to be 
once more tendered to that prelate, who re- 
fuſing it as before, was condemned and exe- 


Nich 


e 
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A. D. 1536. 


Rich, the ſolicitor- general found means to 
inveigle Sir Thomas Moore into a conver- 
ation about the ſupremacy; and ſome hints 


from which being joined to his former con- 


viction, ſerved as a pretext. for taking away 
his life. He was accordingly condemned and 
beheaded; though the king reaped nothing 
but reproach and infamy, from the death of a 


man, who was univerſally eſteemed for his || 


nies, and theſe deputies, who were no friends to | 


integrity, and admired for his wit and plea- 
fantry, which did not forſake him, even in his 
laſt moments. e TN 5 50 
The pope was no ſooner informed of theſe 
proceedings, than he denounced ſentence of 
ex communication againſt Henry, abſolving 
his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance. 
He ordered all eccleſiaſties to retire from his 
dominions; commanded the nobility to riſe 
up in arms againſt him; laid the kingdom 
under an interdict; forbade all chriſtians to 
communicate with the Engliſh ; annulled all 
treaties which other powers had concluded 
with Henry, before his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn; and declared all the children which 
ſhould be produced by that marriage illegiti- 
mate, and incapable of ſucceſſion.  _ 
Henry, however, relying on the loyalty and 
affection of his ſubjects, Bic defence to the 
thunder of the vatican, and proceeded to 
abridge the power of the eccleſiaſtics. With 
this view, he appointed a general viſitation of 
the monaſteries, in order to enquire ſtrictly 
into the tythes, revenues, and morals of the 
friars and nuns, and the regulations obſerved 
in each order. By. this expedient, he pro- 
poſed to wreak his vengeance: on the monks, 
uno had oppoſed his deſigns, and augment 
his own revenue with their ſpoils. Thomas 
Cromwell being appointed vilitor-general, no 
minated ſubſtitutes to examine the monaſte- 


monaſtic inſtitutions, did not fail to exagge- 
rate the particulars in their reports. 
They firſt menaced:the delinquent friars and 


then hinted, that in order to conceal the faults 
o which they had been guilty, they ſhould 
reſign their houſes to the king, who would 
et Care to provide for the ſubfiſtence. of every 


duns, with the utmoſt rigour of the law, and 
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individual. The re 


zor 


without offending decency and ſhocking hu- 


manity 5 which, added to the motives of the 
viſitation, and the prejudice of the deputies, 


we think ſufficient to juſtify an omiſſion of 
the particulars. During ' theſe tranſactions, 
the king deprived cardinal Campeius, and an 
Italian, called Ghinacer, of their biſhoprics of 
Saliſbury and Worceſter; and beſtowed them: 
upon Nicholas Shaxton, and Hugh Latimer, 
who favoured the reformation. 4 

A. D. 1536. Ia the courſe of this year, 
the unhappy queen Catharine died at Kim- 
bleton, in Somerſetſhire, after having expe - 


rieneed a long ſeries of misfortunes. A little 


before ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a letter to the 


king, in which ſhe addreſſed him, as her 


moſt dear lord, king, and huſband, and aſ- 
ſured him of her ſincere forgiveneſs, for all 
the calamiries, in which his ungovernable paſ- 
ſion had involved her, and concluded with: 


theſe remarkable words, I make this vow, 

that mine eyes deſire you above all things.“ 
This pathetic letter greatly affected Henry, 
who is faid to have dropped ſome tears at the 


remembrance of a woman, whoſe virtues de- 


ſerved a better fate; but queen Anne is ſaid 
to have expreſſed her joy, on account of the 
death of her rival, in a manner which ex- 
ceeded the bounds of decency and humanity.” - 


This lady, however, did not hve long to 
enjoy her triumph ; for, in a ſhort time, ſhe- 
was brought to a more deplorable end, than: 
the woman, whom, in charity we are inclined: 
to judge, ſhe- had undeſignedly ſupplanted 
in the king's affections. 2 þ 


Henry had perſevered invariably in his: 


love to Anne Boleyn, during the time of the 


proſecution of the divorce; but the affection, 


which had rather been increaſed than dimi- 


niſned by oppoſition, had no ſooner attained 


ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, than it lan- 


guiſhed from fatiety, and the king's heart was 
apparently alienated from his lovely conſort: 
Anne's enemies obſerved, with pleaſure, this 


unhappy change; and finding that they gra- 
tified the king's humour, by interpoſing even 


„ 1 71 1 s 4 MESS £534 
The reports of theſe viſitors, ac- 
' cording to ſome hiſtorians, are of ſo enor- 
mous a nature, that they cannot be related 
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before of a daughter named Elizabeth, who 


m_— 


* 


in thoſe nicer concerns, were: careful - to 
widen the breach between her and his ma- 
' She had been delivered about three years 


afterwards aſcended the Engliſh: throne, and 
fhe now brought forth a dead ſon, to the in- 
expreſſible concern of Henry, who being ex- 
tremley deſirous of male iſſue, was greatly: || 
diſappointed, and conceived a kind of -aver- | 
ſion towards the innocent mother. i Ft 
But the chief cauſe of his coolneſs towards 
the unfortunate Anne, was the paſſion he had 
conceived for Jane Seymour, one of the 
maids of honour, and he was determined to 
ſacrifice every conſideration to the indulgence 
of this new flame. 29 2 5:50:65 0] 
_- Theſe concurring motives for his alienation: | 
from the queen, were ſtrengthened by her own 
deportment, which was too frank -and un- 
guarded, to ſcreen her from the imputation of 
levity and indiſcretion. Her enemies, particu- 
larly the-duke of Norfolk, and thoſe who ad- 
hered to the old religion, took advantage of 
this diſpoſition, to inflame the king's jealouſy, 
and as ſhe favoured the reformation, the par- 
tizans of the pope conſpired her ruin; and 
ſhe was not only accuſed of inceſt with lord: 
Rochfort, her own brother, but alſo of cri- 
minal converſe with Henry Norris, groom of || 
the ftole, Weſton and Brereton, gentlemen 


of the king's privy chamber, and Smeton, a. 


mitted to the Tower. The queen imagined 
at firſt, that the king was in jeſt, but when 


to her cloſet, and prepared for death. 
and the ſudden reverſe of fortune affected her 


though very defective in point of evidence, 
extorted from him ſome tokens of malice at 


inſtantly ordered to withdraw from the place, 
commanded to be confined to her cham- 


muſician. 
The king's jealouſy was rouſed by the 
ſlighteſt incidents, ſo that theſe charges, 


a tournament at Greenwich, where the queen, 
happening to drop her handkerchief, was 


ber, and the ſuſpected delinquents to be com- 


ſhe found it was a ſerious affair, ſhe retired 
Next day ſhe was conveyed to the Tower, 


to ſenſibly, that ſhe was ſeized with hyſteric 


A 
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ſity would allow him, he endeavoured to re, 


her brother Rochford, - were brought to thei 
the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, 
and twenty-five other peers, hg 


verſation with her brother, and four others; 
and alſo with hav! 


claimed null and inſufficient, on account of 


fold, ſhe ſaid ſhe was come to die, as ſhe had 


judge of him with charity 


for her, and having ſpent ſome time in devo- 


June, a ſtatute was enacted, repealing the 
former act of ſucceſſion ;, declaring the chi 
_ dren of the two firſt marriages iNegitimate, ex 


crown, and: adjudging 
death, to his iſſue by lady Jane, or any other 
wife he might afterwards eſpouſe. This Pee. 
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fits, during which, ſhe exhibited ſigns of 
moſt violent agitation. Cranmer alone, 
all her adherents, preſerved his friend{hjg 
inviolate ; and as far as the king's impetug. 


move the violent and unjuſt prejudices. which 
he had canceived to her detriment-; but al 
his attempts proved ineffectual. A. 


She wrote a letter to Henry, in order, i 


1 his cruel and unrelenting 
eart, but it had not the leaſt effect; for og 


the fifteenth of May, the beauteous Anne and 


trial before the duke of Norfolk, as lord high 
ſteward for the occaſion, the duke of Suffolk; 


The queen was charged with: criminal con- 


| . conſpired the king: 
death. She pleaded; Not guilty, and diſ- 
tinctly anſwered all the evidence that was 
brought againſt her. She was, however, con · 
victed, and condemned to be burnt or be- 
headed, at the pleaſure of the king. Her 
brother alſo was condemned to be beheaded and 
quartered; nor did this ſatisfy the vengeance 
of Henry, who cauſed: her marriage to bepro- 


a pre- contract between her andthe earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and her daughter Elizabeth de- 
clared w eee When brought to the ſcat- 


been adjudged by the law; ſhe prayed heartily 
for the king, and deſired the people would 
3 ſhe took leave 
of all the ſpectators, deſiring; they would pray 


tion, ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke, which 
was given by an executioner, ſent over ſrom 
- A parliament being called on the fourth of 


cluding them from the Inheritance of the 
it, after the king; 


liament 


AD. 453. : 
liament alſo paſſed an act, whereby all thoſe, 
«ho in any manner attempted to re-eſtabliſh 
Wn England, the authority of the biſhop of 
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Cromwell ſtill maintained their influence at 
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| 


Rome, ſhould incur the penalty of premunire. 
But this circumſtance did hot prevent the | 
ſacceſs of the reformation ; for Cranmer and | 


N n. 


court; and the latter was appointed the king's 
vicegerent in all eccleſiaſtical affairs. In this 
character he informed the convocation, at the 
king's deſire, that the rites and ceremonies of 
the church ſhould be reformed by ſcripture, 
and in a few days, produced a ſet of articles 


doctrines of religion; that the clergy might 
| examine them, and make a faithful report of 
their deliberations. s RG 


Cranmer was joined by Goodrick, biſhop of 


Worceſter; Barlow, of St. Davids; Fox, 
of Hereford; and Hilſey, of Rocheſter. The 
other party, were headed by Lee, archbiſhop 
of Tork; Stokeſly, - biſhop of London; 
Tonſtal, of Durham; iner, of Win- 
cheſter; Longford, of Lincoln; Sherburn, 
of Chicheſter. ; Nix, of Norwich; and Kite, 
of Carhfle.. pe e 23-3 | 72 | ＋ 4 | 
-. But Cranmer and Cromwell, who poſſeſſed 
the king's confidence, had the addreſs to per- 
ſuade him, that the clauſes of which the op- 


4 * 


poſite party complained, tended directly to 
the ſupport of papal uſurpation. After very 
warm debates, the convocation agreed to cer- 
tain articles, digeſted in the form of conſti- 
tutlons, and importing, that the Holy Scrip- 
ture was the foundation of faith, together 
with the Creed of the apoſtles, the council 
of Nice, and Athanaſtus ; that baptiſm was 
abſolutely neceſſary, as well as penitence, 
comprehended in the three acts of contrition, | 
auricular confeſſion, and amendment of life; 
that the real body of Chriſt was preſent in the 
Euchariſt ; that Juſtification was attained by 
* Tegeneraton, compoſed of contrition, faith, 
and charity; that images ſhould be retained 
in churches, though worſhip ſhould not be 


drawn up by Henry himſelf, concerning the | 


In this detiare;i che tende am encmrice of | 


8 the reformation declared themſelves openly. |} e of delivering 


Ely; Shaxton, of Saliſpury; Latimer, of 


| of the font, exoreiſms, and 


| 


| 
; 
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believing that they could grant what was in 

the gift of God alone; that they might, ne- 
vertheleſs, be invoked without ſuperſtition, 
and their feſtivals obſerved; that the number 
of theſe might be abridged by the king's au- 


thority; that the uſual ceremonies of the 


church ſhould be retained, ſuch as the prieſt's 
veſtments, holy-water, conſecrated bread, ta- 


| pers on Candlemas-day, aſhes-on Aſh-Wed- 


neſday, - palms on Palm-Sunday, -proftration 
before the croſs on aft torres, 
benedictions; 
that prayers ſhould be put up for departed 
ſouls, and alms given for maſſes, and obſe- 
quies; but as the place they were in, and the 
ſuffered, were not aſcertained by 


| ſcripture, they ſhould be referred to the 


: 
: 
| 
| 
| 


| 
J 
| 


paid to the image, but to God alone; that 


kants ought to be honoured, though without | 


jg" DT 


mercy of God; that purgatory, and the pope's 


ouls from thence, ſhould 


me 


exploded. _ © h 
The ſuppreſſion of the ſmall monaſteries, 
though enacted in the firſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, did not take place till the month of 
Auguſt, when it cauſed much diſcontent 
throughout the kingdom. The people, in- 
flamed by the ſuggeſtions of the monks, 
who inſinuated that the king meant to deſtroy 
all the monaſteries, without exception, aſ- 
ſembled in Lincolnſhire, to the number of 
twenty thouſand, under the conduct of doc- 
tor Mackrel, prior of Barlins; diſguiſed like 
a cobler. 3233 S 

Henry was no ſooner informed of this in- 
ſurrection, than he ſent the duke of Suffolk, 
with a body of forces againſt the rebels; but 
that nobleman, unwilling to proceed to extre- 
mities, propoſed a 3 — ſome of 
their chiefs, and tranſmitted to the king an 
account of their demands. Theſe were re- 
jected by Henry, and the rebels, unable to 
carry their point, and fearful of engaging 
with regular forces, laid down their arms, 
on obtaining a promiſe of a general pardon. 
Nevertheleſs, the king ordered the duke 
of Suffolk to continue at the head of his 
forces, to over-awe the malecontents, and to 
exact the oath of ſupremacy from perſons of 
all ranks and conditions. Several noblemen 
alſo were commiſſioned to inliſt men, and the 
king himſelf, 1 to aſſemble an army, * 
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30 A. D. 1537. 


Theſe. proceedings, gave riſe to a freſh re- 
bellion. Two gentlemen, called Muſgrave 


on Carliſle, from which, however, they were 
repulſed, and afterwards entirely defeated by 
the duke of Norfolk. Muſgrave: eſcaped, 
but Tilby, with ſeventy of his followers, was. 
taken and hanged upon 


bellion, was followed by 


the birth of a young prince, at Hampton- 
Court, on the twelfth day of Auguſt, who 
was baptized by the name of Edward; and 


though the mother died in a few days after 


her delivery, it afforded Henry infinite ſatiſ- 


faction, as it at once gratified his pride, and re- 
moved all doubts with reſpect to the ſuc- 


ceſſion. Six days after his birth, the infant 
was created prince of Wales, duke of Corn- 
wall, and earl of Cheſter. 

On the ſame occaſion, the 


champ, was created earl of Hertford; Sir 
William Fitzwilliams, earl of Southampton; 
Sir William Paulet, lord St. John; and Sir 
John Ruſſel, was dignified with the title of 
lord Ruſſel. „„ „ O” x, 

Henry was fo incenſed againſt the monks 
who excited the late inſurrections, that he de- 
termined to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries in 
England without exception; a reſolution in 
which he was actuated as much by intereſt as 
reſentment, for he had already devoured in 


imagination, the rents and riches of all the 


convents and religious houſes. 825 
A. D. 1538. Conſcious, however, that his 


proceedings might occaſion. clamours in the 
nation, he ordered another minute viſitation 


of the monaſteries, in conſequence of which, 
as before, the deputies made the moſt inde- 


cent and horrid reports. This ſoftened all 


oppoſition to Henry, who attacked the ſhrine 
of St. Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury, 
which excelled all others in 
pretended ſanctity. | 

The devotion paid to this memorable Saint 


the walls of Carliſle. 
A. D. 1537. The ſuppreſſion of this re- 
an event of a much 
more joyous and important nature. This was; 


| queen's brother, 
Sir Edward Seymour, lately made-lord Beau- 
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exceeded that of all others; timbers of 11 
grims reſorted hither, and preferred theſhrin 


| of Becket to thaſe'of Chriſt, and the Virgin 
and Tilby, putting themſelves at the head of | 
eight thouſand peaſants, made an attempt up- 


Mary |; for in one year, the offerings made x 
and the Virgin, did not 
excetd four pounds, while thoſe at the ſhrint 
of Becket, amounted to between eight aul 
nine hundred. TC 

Lewis VII. of France, had viſited tin 


tomb, and preſented it with a Jewel, which 
was deemed the richeſt in Europe: The 


gether. with the gold that adorned it, to a 
immenſe value. The king ordered his bone: 


to be burned, his name to be eraſed from 
the calendar, and the office for his feſtival, 


expunged from the breviar. 
The neys of theſe -proceedi 


| - NEW! :eedings had no 
ſooner reached the court of Rome; than that 
city was filled with. ſatires and libels, againſt 
the perſon and conduct of Henry. He wa 
branded with the moſt notorious ;infamy and 
ſacrilege, and compared to the moſt cruel 
and lawleſs tyrants, that ever diſgraced the 
annals of hiſtory, His emiſſaries at Rome, 
informed him, that the intelligence from Eng- 
land, was generally directed to cardinal Pole; 
in conſequence of which, he reaked his re- 
venge on that ecleſiaſtic, by cauſing ſeveral 
of his relations to be apprehended -and: exe 


& * 


cuted a8 trat 8 
— Pope Paul III. had hitherto ſuſpended the 
bull of excommunication which he had for- 
merly paſſed againſt Henry, hoping to com- 
promiſe matters with that monarch; but 
finding that impracticable, he now pub- 
liſhed the bull with great ſolemnity, and en- 
deavoured to excite the nei hbouring princes 
againſt him, and even offered his Ein om 
to James of Scotland, provided he was able 
and willing to ſu bdue it. Henry, informed of 
the publication of this bull, exacted from the 


biſhops and abbots, a new oath, -- by Which 


they renounced. the pope's authority; and 
a new. tranſlation of the Bible, printed at-Lon- 
don, being preſented to him by Cromwell, 


* 


throughout the kingdom. 


he permitted copies of it to be diſtributed 
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"CGR 17 * h | 
prayer, the Creed, and the ten Command: || eſtabliſhment-of other religious foundations,. 
ments in ee They were direct || and empowered him to erect ſome new biſhop- 
ed to inſiſt on practical religion, and expoſe rics. Six hundred and - forty-five monaſ- 
the futility, of pompous xites and ceremonies, || teries were ſuppreſſed in England and Wales, 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, WhO will | of which twenty-eight had abbots, who en- 
act the principal part in the ſequel of this hi | joyed a feat in parliament; ninety colleges 
tory, returned about this time from France, | were demoliſhed, together with two thouſand. 
and though averſe to the . reformatian,..dif. three hundred and ſeventy- four chantries and 
guiſed his ſentiments ſo artfully, that the king free chapels, the annual revenue of the 
edo on him ſome degree of confidence, hole being equal to one hundred and ſixty 
on account of daft e and ſabmiſ+ || one thouſand and one hundred pounds. 
ſion, This relate raiſed a perſecution againſt 5 From this fund, Henry is ſaid to have in- 
thoſe whe ved the real ang in the Eu- ereaſed the number of colleges and profeſſors 
Yo 


7H 
— i 


ſon was hurned in the univerſities, and founded the biſhoprics 
horrid || of Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough; Briſ- 
III tol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; that of Weſt- 
intai | .minſter was diſſolved by queen Mary, and Be- 
nedictines placed in the abbey ; but queen 
Elizabeth converted it into a collegiate church, 
and a ſeminary for young ſcholars. 
Notwithſtanding his oppoſition to the ſix ar- 
ticles, Cranmer ſtill poſſeſſed the king's confi- 
dence, and therefore inſinuated to him, as he 
could not be ſatisſied in his mind, till the peo - 


barbarit 7. 


> 


In the mean time, 


Fd 


Om 
eing | 
tranſubſtantiation z 2 the e ks 
communicating .1n .. ſpecies; affirm that the 
it was lawful So prieſts to afar the the 
yows of chaſtity might be violated ; that pri- | fied- his approbation of this propoſal,” than 
vate maſſes were uſeleſs; and that auricular | I 
confeſſion was not neceſſary to ſalvation. ,. . || prelates- diſputed on the ſubject in the pre- 
This ſtatute was ſuggeſted by biſhop Gar- | 
diner, who aſſured the king, that nothing 
would more effectually prevent the formation | 
ef a league againſt him, than thus to-convince || experienced antagoniſt. Letters patent were 
the work); "ho he had not varied the eſſen therefore granted to the ſecretary, importing; 
tials of religion; and that no perſon could {| that the ſubjects of England ſhould have the 


accuſe him of hereſy, while he maintained free uſe of- the bible tranſlated into their mo- 
theſe ſix articles, which ſo eminently. diſtin- || ther tongue, and that for five years there 
guiſhed the true catholics from ſectaries and || ſhould. be no impreſſion of the bible, or 
innovators, Cranmer vehemently oppoſed || any part of it, but ſuch as he. ſnould appoint. - 
this ſtatute ; but as ſoon as the bill paſſed, || Cranmer. and Cromwell, ſenſible that no- 
he ſent his wife to Germany, of which ſhe || thing would more tend to the ſpreading of: 
Va a natiytſ e. J the reformation, than the continuance of 
The parliament likewiſe ,_ confirmed. the. their influence - with the king, determined, in 
king, in the poſſeſſion ,of the monaſteries order to ſecure the fame, to perſuade the-king 
which he had ſuppreſſed, on a preſumption || to eſpouſe another wife. Accordingly, Crom 
t he would appropriats their income to the || well undertook. to conclude a marriage be- 
; e tween 


tween Handy ry, Ant Ane“ ſiſter to the duke 
of Cleves, which being ſettled, the lady was | 
conducted to England; Henry no 


than he went incogni 
his future conſort, and found het ſob dif- 
ferent from her picture, which had been 
drawn mw Hans Holbein, that in the- wie- 
lence of his paſſion, he ſwore they. had brought 
him a Flanders mare. Reflecting, however, 
that her brother the duke of Cleves, was one 
of the moſt conſiderable 
many; 
Saxony, was the chief of the league 


formed 


then ar 


Iafidels; and that the emperor was 
Paris, endeavouring 
the intereſt of England; he 
prudent to eſpouſe the prinerſs and the nup⸗ 


— — 
2 —— . —— 

* 

— 5 


ſeſſion with af in Which he informed 
religious diſputes, had appointed commiſſi- 
oners to examine the controverted articles ; 3 
that a rule of faith might be eſtabliſhed 

the word of God — and that after ſuch 


to inflict the ſevereſt puniſnment on thoſe who 
ſhould dare to diſſent from the public Creed; 
a determination nearly reſembli 
of that church, which Henry 
aboliſn. Theſe commiſſioners, being 
by parliament, were ordered to begin their 
examination without delay, 


K 1e. 


of St, 
pretence of their attachment to the pope 


their ſubſiſtence. 
Fhe king's favour to Cromwell : 
_ have been the meer effect of — 2 


e eee 


tr 0 Wars rob & * ve ANB. ot! NAY 


no ſooner 
received private intelligence of her arrival 
ito to Rocheſter, to ſee 


folk, and biſhop. 


| of of che people, hop 
| cover their affection. 


| kept'fo 


potentarey in Ger- 
that her brother- in law the duke of 
| and ſent 
amongſt the princes of Europe, ' againſt the || The 
| divers cauſes ; the nobility enyied the honours 
to detach: Francis from | 
ght it moſt || rewgh; 
ſuppoſed: author of 
tials were foleinnized on the fixth rn Js | monaſtries, - 1 fill revered b 
z many of them. + The Catholics conſiderc] 


| —— enemy of their religion; the Pro- 


nuary. 94 
A. D. 1339. The a/fkdiremenRinges 
the twelfth April, Cromwell opened the | 


| favour; arid the ing; perceiving the clamours 
both houſes; that the king, in order to end all 
| throw on him © the hole load of populat 
odium. Cranmer alone, of all his friends, 
| adhered to him in his diſtreſs, and went far. 
ther in eſpouſing his caufe with the King, 8 than 
| any 
| interpoſition was ineffectual; for Crate 
{| without being heard in his own defence, was, 
ng the decrees | 
pretended: to | 
approved || fer death; in whatever manner the king hould 
| think proper to direct. | 
and in the mean | 
time, the king creutsd Cromwell 10 of | 


a ſtandard ſhould be fixed, he was determined 


new wife; a diſſolution on which he was de⸗ 
During this ſeſſion, the ordercf the en | 
John of Jeruſalem was diſſolved, 5 ON 
and 

emperor, and all their effects in England and 
Ireland confiſcated for the uſe of the king, 
who allotted three eee N for b 


{| termined, not only on account, of tis aver- 
ſion to Anne of 


r 
Joon - after "He | 69199 nee vr parliament, | 


| means for taking nim off Fete concerted and 
| carried into execution. The duke of Nor. 
Gardiner, did not fail to add 
to the diſcontent of che king, wWwho had er- 
preſſed great anne account of the 
lu 995% 
2 king, W by Aer iim 
gave up his favourite to the vengeance 
ing by that means oF Fo Fe: 

But this d 
ſecret, that he attended the © halt 
about the middle of June, when he was ar- 
reſted for high treaſon by the duke of Norfoll, 
oner to the Tower. | 
Cromwell was accelerated by 


that had been heaped u 


him by his fove- 
tlie commonalt bp , 


deteſted him; as the 
deſtruction of the 


pa gk ſpoſed to beat hit" as little 


raiſed againſt the government, determined to 


other: man would dare to do, bur, all”h 


by a bill of attainder, found guilty of divers 
hereſies and treaſons, and. co mned to ſut- 


This event was ſuceceded by the diho 
tion of the between Henry and bis 


Teves, But 


cipally.. be- 
cauſe he was enamoured of Cai 


rine Hon 


The Face of the © Kiba | trons 
was carried on at the fame timę with the bi 
of attainder againſt Cromwell. The paths 
ment ber rly tutored, preſente a pe- 
tition to his majeſty; Sling he young: 175 


| 


and biſhop Gardiner, the partizans of the | 
ligion. They reolved on the deſtruction of 


the king, that their plot miſcarried. 


| Princes of Europe, he reſolved, if-poſlible, 


— 


92 o 1 | . | 
4 Haus; * % ; _— are Tr 9 97 — 507 ; 


it his marriage to be examined, and otders diſpatehed 3 that prince pro- 
vere immediately given for 33 matter poſing an interview at York; and James rea- 
before the convocation. Anne of Cleves | dily agreed to the But the Scottiſh. 
had been former betrothed to the duke of | clergy, apprehenſive of the conſequences of $. 
rain, but both ſhe and the duke were at | this interview, prevailed on their ſovereign co 
chat time minora, and the contract had been: |  delay-/his> journey, and ſend an apology 00; 


afterwards annulled by the conſent of p $7 | hiqwack, who had already ne. Ton 
The king, however, inſiſted upon this con- for chat purpoſe. 
tract, 2 round of divorce, which-was ae. The king of England, arkewd.by: Ae 
cordingly- eQed in the uſual form. ſult, threatened to take vengeance on his: 
Anne was endowed with a happy inne nephew which he accordingly executed, by 
iy of temper, even in thoſe points which mitting captures at ſea; and incurſions by: 
moſt nearly. concern her ſex; and the had be- d. 2 received an affront of a 
beld the king's averſion, as well as his proſe- | more delicate and in nature. He 
cution of the divorce, wich the utmoſt indif - || thought himſelf extremely happy'in his new 
ference. She chearfully attended to terms of | marriage; was charmed with the youth, 
compoſition with him, and when ſhe was in- ¶ beauty, and affability of Catharine, and even 


formed chat he * declare her his adopted {| put up a prayer in his chapel, returning thanks: | 


ſiſter, give her the before all the | to God for the felicity he enjoyed in the con- 
ladies Of England, his own wife and | jugal ſtate, as well as ordered the biſhop of 


daughter, — allot her an of three |} Lincoln to compoſe a chankſgiving for chat 


douland pounds for her maintenance, ſhe | | purpoſe. 


accepted the conditions, and o the | But the queen repaid not his affection wich 
divorce without reluctance. She choſe to re- | equal ardour.; abandoning herſelf to lewd- 


lide in England, and was prevailed upon to neſs'and debauchery — downs; One 


write a letter to her ary ee d what Laſcelles acquainted archbiſhop Cranmer with 
had been tranſacted. her Cn — articularly, that ſhe 

2 2 us paved the wy for the pad: carried on a criminal — with Mannock. 
cation of his predominant paſſion, he declared | and Derham, two ſervants of the old dutcheſs 
his * — with Catharine Howard, who on |f of Norfolk. The primate, alarmed at this 
the eighth of Auguſt was proclaimed-queen || intelligence, Which was equally dangerous 
of Leland and as this lady was entirely || to conceal or diſcover, 1mparted the matter 
devoted to her uncle, the duke of Norfolk, || to the earl of Hertford, — the chancellor, 
who adviſed him to acquaint the king wich 
the whole affair on his return to London. 
Cranmer conſented, and determined to com- 
mit the particulars to writing in the form of a 
memorial, which he delivered into the king's 
own hand, ene his majeſty to 3 it in 
Private. e 

Henry as ſo folly erinvinceid. of che 5 

lity of | his that he conſidered the 
Whole as a 3 and accordingly, 
ordered the keeper of the privy ſeal to exa- 
mine Laſcelles, a iſted-in the account. 
he had given; and for revs ondege 25 
pealed to the teſtimony of his ſiſter. The 
perſons accuſed being ed, and ex- 
0 contract an 2 — with bis nephew, amined by the chancellor, confeſſed that they: 
3 Scotland, and with this view, he || hag 3 8 * * . 


in matters of re- 


pope began to hope a change 


Cranmer, — already began openly to afperſe 
his character; but ſuch was his influence with 


F ̃ — U ꝝꝑ2 K ˙ m ̃ . Rs 4 I, WR 1, ORE: > 


The ing, though attached to Crannter, 
Ulplayed a tyrannical cruelty ant to the 
8 of e as well as n of chriſ- 

ity, in dragging to the ſtake, ſeveral 

Piſts as well as broteſtants, who did not 2 
«ly agree with himſelf in religious opinions ; 
"nomuch, that ſenſible he incurred by his 

conduct, the reſentment of all the Catholic 
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Henry, and Anne, fiſter! to the duke 


of Cleves, which being ſettled, the lady was | 
conducted to England; Henry no ſooner 


received private intelligence of her arrival 
ito to Rocheſter, to ſoe 


than he went inc 
his future conſort, and found het ſo dif- 
ferent from her picture, which had been 
drawn 1 Hans Holbein, that in the wio- 
lence of his paſſion, he ſwore they had brought 
him a F nets mare. Reflecting, however, 
that her brother the duke of Cleves, was one 
of the moſt conſiderable 


Saxony, was the chief of the league formed 
amongſt the princes of Europe, againſt the 


Paris, endeavouring to detach: Francis from 
the intereſt of England; he thought it moſt 
prudent to eſpouſe the princeſs; and the nup- 
tials were Toleininized on the _ wp ve Ja 
nuary. 2 
4. D. 1539. 
the twelfth of A 
ſeſſion with aſp 


The e meeting on 
pril, Cromwell opene 
| rin-whichibe inforined 


both houſes; that the king," in order to end all 


religious diſputes, had appointed commiſſi-· 
oners to examine the controverted articles ; 3 
that a rule of faith might be eſtabliſhed 


a ſtandard ſhould be fixed, he was determined 
to inflict the ſevereſt puniſhment on thoſe who 


of that church, which Henry pretended to 
aboliſh. Thefe commiſſioners, being approved 


Eſſex. Sons 


of St. 


John of Jeruſalem was diſſolved, on 
Pretence of their attachment to the pope 


their ſubſiſtence. 
The king*s/fayour to Crore ap 


40 have been the meer effect of deceit; for A 
4900 - after * EE of Pres | 


| and kent 
Infidels ; and that the emperor was then a 
that had been 


| ſuppoſed author of 
monaſtries, "cſtabliſhments fill revered b 
many of them. q The Catholics conſiders 
Eren of their religion ; the Pro- 
d-the | 

| favour; arid 
throw on- him the whole load of popular 
odium. Cranmer alone, of all his 
| adhered to him in his diſtreſs, and went far. 
the word of God — and that after ſuch | 
| any 
| | interpoſition- was ineffectual; 707 Cromw 
ſhould dare to diſſent from the public Creed; 
a determination nearly reſembling the decrees | 
[| Hereſies and treaſons, and c 
fer death; in whatever manner the k ing ſhould 
by parliament, were ordered ts begin their | 
examination without delay,” and in the mean | 
time, the king Treated. Cromwell our of | 


ſion to Anne of 3 
and 

emperor, and all their effects in England and 
Ireland confiſcated for the uſe of the king, 
who allotted three unn pounds N for | 
28 as carried on at the ſame ti 


vere concerted and 
—— execution. The duke of Nor- 


folk, and biſhop Gardiner, did not fail to add 
to the diſcontent of che king, who had ex- 
prefied grear argon account of the 
e. 196-33 
The Lag e we their inſinon 
tions, gave up his favourite to the vengeance 
of the ing by that means to re. 
cover their alfeclion. But this deſign Was 


potentarey in Ger- 
many; that her brother- in law, the duke of 


abbut the middle of 5 e e was 1. 
reſted for hight treaſon by the duke of Norfolt, 
oner to the Tower. "AP © 3 | 

Cromwell was accelerated by 
divers ple > z the nobility enyied the honours 
upon him by his foye- 
deteſted him, as the 
deſtruction of the 


reign; the commona 


tat were ipod to bear hit" as little 
ng, perceiving the clamours 
againſt the government, determined to 


friends, 


ther in eſpouſing his cauſe with the King, than 
other: man would dare to do, but FN 4 


without being heard in his own defence, was, 
by a bill of attainder, found guilty of divers 
mned to ſut- 


think proper to direct. . 


" he 


This event was fucereded by the diffolu: 
tion of the't between Henry and his 


182 wife; a 1 on Which he was de- 
During this ſeMon, the asdf bs knights | 


termined, not only on 1 of tis aver- 
Cl pally. he⸗ 
cauſe he was enamoured o Ca 1 d, 
daughter to lord Edmund, | brocher to the 105 
of Norfolk. 
The proſecution of the Mig 5 divorce 0 
Wich the, 5 
ainſt Cromwell. The. 4. 
rly tutored, a pe- 


N Nat rg would pr 


of attainder ag 
ment 5 
tition to his un 


M 25s 


— 
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A. N. 1589. 
it his marriage to be examined, and ord 41; diſpatched a meſſenger to chat prince: 
yere immediately given for laying the Nene ' poling an interview at York; and — 
before the convocation: Anne of Cleves | dily agreed to the l. But the Scottiſh: 
had been formerly betrothed to the duke of | clergy, apprehenſive of the conſequences of 
rain, but bot ſhe and the duke were at | this interview, prevailed on their ſovereign o 
chat time minors, and che contract had been delay his journey, and ſend an apology to 
lie wards anriulled by the conſent of parties. his nocle, — already repaired to York 0 
The king, — inſiſted upon this con for that purpoſe A 
un vr of divarce, . The kingof England, eats inet 
cordingly- Qed in the uſual form. ſult, threatened to take vengeance on his: 
Anne was endowed with a happy ian, | nephew z which hee accordingly executed, by 
lty of ' temper, even in thoſe-. points: which _—— captures-at ſea, arid incurſions by: | 
molt nearly enden her fax} and the bad her- But he ſoon received an affront of a 
bead the king's werken, as well as his proſe--|| mere: delicate and intereſting nature. He 
cution of the divorce, wich the utmoſt indif- || thought himſelf extremely happy in his new 
— She chearfully attended to terms of marriage; was charmed the youth, 
tion with him, and when ſhe was in- beauty, and affability of Catharine, and even 
— chat he would declare ber his adopted j| put up a prayer in his chapel, returning thanks: 
liter, give her the precedency before all the {| to God for the Felicity he enjoyed in the con- 
ladies of K ngland, except his own wife and {| Jugal ſtate, as well as ordered the bilhop of 
daughter, and allot her an annuity of three | Lincoln to compoſe a thankſgiving for that 


thouſand for her maintenance, ſhe || purpoſe.- - 
Bur the queen repaid not his affeQion wich: 


accepted the conditions, and agreed to the | 
divorce without reluctance. She — equal ardour.; abandoning herſelf to lewd- 
neſs"and debauchery of — degree. One 


ſide in England, and was prevailed 
— * Laſcelles archbiſhop Cranmer with 


write a letter to her bn We re hat 
had been 1 her diſſolute life, and particularly, that ſhe 

5 thus — way for the ratifi- | carried on a criminal converſe with Mannock. 
cation of his is predominant paſſion, he declared | and Derham, two ſervants of the old dutcheſs 
his marriage with Catharine Howard; who on || of Norfolk. The.primate, alarmed at this, 
the eighth of A was proclaimed-queen intelligence, which was equally dangerous 
of England; an — lady was entirely || to conceal or diſcover, imparted the matter 
devoted to her — the duke of Norfolk, || to the earl of Hertford, — the chancellor, 
and biſnop Gardiner, the partizans of the || who adviſed him to acquaint the king with 
pope began to hope a change in matters of re- | the whole affair on his return to London. 
lion. They reſolved on the deſtruction of || Cranmer conſented, and determined to com- 

Cranmer, 2 already began openly to afperſe || mit the particulars to writing in che form of a 

his character; but ſuch Was his influence with memorial, which he delivered into the king's: 
the king, that their plot miſcarried. on hand, Sanin his maj̃eſty ara ** in 

The ing, though attached to e Private. 0 

dilplayed a tyrannical cruelty ant to the || Henry was o fully crinvinced of abe fide- 
laws of humanity, as well as of: chrif- lity- of his ſpouſe, that he conſidered the, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
tanity, in dragging to the ſtake, ſeveral pa- | whole as a-m cious forgery; r 
| 
| 


J 
— 


re 


piſts as well as proteſtants, who did not ex- ordered the keeper of the privy ſeal to exa- 

Aly agree with himſelf in religious op! ions; || mine Laſcelles, bas ited, in the account 

— that ſenſible he inc by his || he had given; and for tlie truth of it, - a Y 
conduct, the reſentment of all che Catholic {| pealed-to'the 2 of his ſiſter. T 


Princes of Europe, he reſolved, if-poſlible, || perſons accuſed 1 and ex- 
o contract an alkabce with bis nephew, | 


1 amined by the chancellor, confeſſed that they | 
+ Scotland, and with this view, he 


A TV 
10 . of the 0 


ri 
her Tucbandlts bed. The 
vere ſoon after executed, but the 


parliament. 


/- © Having ſettled this affair; the 


the king 


queen and like wiſe difcovered ſome. par- 
ticulars of a private nature, which CR); + 


ſtill more to her'diſhonour.” 7 2 66 


Catharine, on her examination, confeſſed: 
that ſhe had been criminal before her mar- 
but inſiſted that ſne had never defiled- 
perſons accuſed 
queen's 
fate was referred to the conſideration of the - 


A. D. 1542. The eyro browſed having pe- 
ruſed the queen's: confeſſion, waited upon his 
majeſty with an addreſs, 
might be puniſhed with death, and that the 
fame plnaley: might be inflicted on her ac- 
complices, who had been privy 


lofi PR 


majeſty. nn 
the parliament proceeded to form an act of 
attainder for treaſon againſt the 


the viſcounteſs of Rocheford, who had been 


the principal confidant of her ſtolen de. | 


bauches. Accordingly; 


queen ( 
lady Rohceford were beheaded; but the king 


did not think: proper to execute fentence on 
the reſt, tho ſome of them were long de- 
tained ' in confinement.” | 


confirmed am act that had 
erecting that country into a kingdom; and 
from this period the ſovereigns of England 


have aſſumed the title of king of Ireland; 


whereas they were heretofore ſtiled lords of that 


ment, the convocation of the clergy was di- 


vided, concerning the tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble, whichs Gardiner and his adherents alledg- || 


ed to be full of errors; and therefore ought 
not to be publiſhed till properly corrected. 
The primate, wiſely: N wnery, Wo Gar- 
diner's view was to gain time, hoping that 
would alter his opinion, procured an 
order from his majeſty, referring the correc- 


tion to the two univerſities; and a patent 
was granted to a bookſeller of London, to ||. 


print the Bible in Engliſh. Mean while Hen- 
ry was employed in preparations againſt the 
Scots, who had violated: the truce. 
received: an inſult from the Scottith monarch, 


* — - 
_- 


parlirment 
paſſed in Ireland, 


HISTORY NAD. 


. Di $42, 


he (doreienylned on , and witty: that 
2 — — invade re Sr 
at t an in 
- tiſh border. . 
James, theuiwin dad, havingllevkda; 
army of: fifteen thouſand men, with à train 
of artillery, appointed the lord Maxwell his 
general, and determined to-invade England, 
on the weſtern fide of Solway- Hirth. T. 
ther he repaired in perſon, but ſoom leſt the 
field, having conferred the chief command on 
his minien Oliver Sinclair; 


— obnoxi- 


„that ſhe | 


to her diſ- 
ſolute life, without Pay pens. It <t6- wi Si Thomas Wharton is ene dne 
party of horſe; obſervi 


The king complying! with er requeſt; ! 


N, and 1 


| 3 
gage and artillery. 


| the young 
land; During theſe tranſactions in parlia- | 
cardinal Beaton, a 
and conſequently an enemy to the. reforma· 


ous to the hole body of nobilty; 
ſo incenſed at this appointment, that they re- 
fuſed to ſerve under his e ANTI "wy 
was filled with confuſion; on | 


who were 


ng this; cauſed" them 
to advante; and the Scots thinking it was the 
van of Norfolk's army were ſtruck with a 
pannic, and fled: with e The 
Engliſh vigorouſiy purſued, and took, with- 
out poſitron their general Sinclair, with 
of diſtinction, 
pirate me „and all the bag- 
This diſtaſter ſo affected 
James, that he died in a few days with grief 
and vexation, leaving his new born mp, 0 
Kanga -heitefs-of the Scottiſh-throne.? 1 
no ſodner received intelligence of 
Mary's binth;- than he formed a ſcheme of 
uniting the two kin 8s, by: means of a 
match between Edward prince of Wales, and 
deen of Scotland. But this 
ſcheme was truftrated: by the intrigues of 
bigot to the ſee of Rome, 


tion. In the meafi time the Engliſh parlia- 
ment granted the king a ſubſidy, for the Vi- 
2 proſecution of the Scottiſu war. 
After this ſeſſions, Henry entered ine 
an alliance with the emperor; which : 
repugnant to the intereſts of England, ſated 
his vengeanee on Francis, to whom he Was 
now become mortally averſe, on account of 
ſome ſarcaſtic ſtrokes he had vented againſt | 


Having 1 


Henry's libidinous diſpoſition; and 7 


marri il 
| Though the king had been un sbe wüde in 
| ſeveral.of his marriages, he once 1 f 


2 
We 2 N 9 
= d 


A. Di 1944. 
wred to enter in that ſtate, by eſpouſing a 


ſixth wife in the perſon of Catharine Parr, 


of virtue and prudence, and inelined to the 
reformation; but as ſhe well knew the King's 
impetee eee en 
timents on that ſubject. In a few months 
after the nuptrals, lord Parr, the queen's 
brother, was ereated earł of Eſſex; and her 
uncle was dignified with the title of baron 
Parr, and the office of queen's chamberlain. 
A. D. 1344. To confirm the friendſhip 
lately eſtabliſhed between Henry 
peror, the former called a parliament, in 
which an act paſſed; regulating the degrees 
of. thoſe, who might lay claim- to the fuc- 


ceſſion. Prince Edward and his — 
held the firſt rank. in the act of ſettlement; 


the next was 1 


ed by the preſent queen, 


or any future wife; the third was a ee 
the 


to the princefs Mary and her iſſue; an 
to convince theſe prineeſſes that this diſtincti- 
on was the abſolute effect of their father's in - 
dulgence, this act ſubjected them to any con- 
ditions he might think proper to impoſe. By 
a clauſe of this ſtatute, all ſubjects were ob- 
liged to take a new oath; renouncing the pa- 
pal authority, on pain of incurring 'heayy 
penalties; which were alſo decreed againſt 
thoſe, who ſhould violate any article contained 
in this act of parlament. 
In the fame ſeſſion, the title of the king 
of England, France and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, and ſupreme Head of the An- 
glican and Iriſtr churches, was for ever united 
to the crow of England: Another act mi- 
tigated the law of the Nx articles, and or- 
dained that no perſon ſhould be tried on that 
languinary ſtatute, until the accuſation ſhould 
be proved by a Jury of twelve men, ſworn 
before the King's commiſſioners; to be ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. A bill was alſo 
paſſed for releaſing the king from all the 
debts he had contracted of individuals; and 
this ſtrange act was followed by 


that thoſe who had obtained payment of the 
lums they had lent, ſhould refund the money 
into the exchequer. e 


widow of the late lord Latimer, a woman 


and the em- 


all 


a circum- 


nn 


| 

, choſe to conceal her ſen- 
| 

| 


- 
a 

a 
> 


2 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


conſeq 
fame ruin. Theſe two prinees had engaged to 
fourth to Elizabeth and her children: but 


| 
| 


* 


men. v 4 


ployed in the ſiege 
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to Edinburgh, which they pillaged and burned 
without oppoſition. > They did not, however, 


attack the caſtle, - but returning to Leith, 


reduced that town to aſhes, and re-tmbarking, . 


landed in Berwick: | +» 9 „ ON 
But the true cauſe of this ſudden retreat, 


was the king's deſire of executing his pro-- 


jected enterprize againſt France, where he 
intended to employ the whole ſtrength of his 
kingdom. ö hes ; | 


aence, have involved England in the 


attack France with an army of above an hun- 
dred thouſand men; Henry promiſed to ſet 


out from Calais, Charles from the Low Coun-- 


tries; hearing, therefore, that the Imperialiſts 


were in motion, Henry appointed his queen 


regent during his abſence; and embarked with 
his forces, amounting to thirty thouſand men. 

The emperor having taken the field with 
an army of near ſixty thouſand men, much 


earlier than Henry, had beſieged and reduced 


Luxembourgh, and ſeveral other fortified _ 


places; and indeed, if they had not after his 
arrival, retarded their progreſs by beſiegipg 


towns, but proceeded immediately to Paris, 
according to their plan of operations, Fran- 
cis would have been reduced to extremity, as 


his whole force did not exceed forty thouſand 


cn 


Henry hearing that the emperor was em 


began to liſten to propoſals of > | 
„„ aan 


Is the ſpring of the year, the king ſent an 
armament to invade Scotland; and conferred 
the command of the navy to Dudley, lord 
Eiſle, and that of the land forces to the ear! 
of Hertford. The army embarked at New- 
caſtle, and landing at Leith, marehed directi7ß 
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Henry had formed a plan with the empe-- | 
ror, which threatened the total deſtruction of 
the French monarchy, and muſt as a neceſſary 


of St Didier, inſtead of 

advancing towards the capital, fat down be- 
fore Boulogne, which ſurrendered on the 
' twenty-ſixth of July. During the courſe of 
this ſiege; Charles had made himſelf maſter of 
St. Didier; but notwithſtanding the progreſs 

ſtance ſtill more ſingular, for it was ordained, || of his arms, he found the ſeaſon ſo far ad- 
| vanced, and {o little probability of ſucceeding 
in his ſchemes of conquering France, that he 
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8 As a pretext for abandon- 


ing his ally, he diſpatched a meſſenger to 
Eur, deſiring him to perform his promiſe, 
and meet him in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
and the king of England excuſed himſelf till 
after the reduction of Boulogne. 8 
This anſwer furniſned Charles with a pre- | 
tence for concluding a with Francis; 
and Henry, finding himſelf thus abandoned 
by his ally, was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
of Montreuil, and return to his own king- 
.dom, having, as 'in his former military en- | 
'terprizes, incurred much expence on the | 
nation, for the ſake of acquiſitions of little 
| 
| 
| 


* 


or no importance. On his arrival, the earl of 
Lenox, the lord Dacres, and Sir Thomas 
Wharton, were ſent with a body of forces 
into Scotland, where they took Dumfries, 
and then brought off from the country conſi- 
derable booty. 1 eee 
A. D. 1345. The war with France was | 
proſecuted with as little ſpirit, as that with 
Scotland. The French fleet arrived at Spit- 
head on the eighteenth of July, where — 
were encountered by the navy of England, 
which being greatly inferior to them in num- 
ber, retired, after a ſhort ſkirmiſh, into Portſ- 
mouth harbour. 75 5 
The French then made a deſcent on the Ifle 
of Wight, and ravaged the country ; but 
being repulſed by the militia, they fled to 
their ſhips, which ſoon after ſer ſail for France. | 
They were driven by contrary winds on the | 
Engliſn coaſt, and a new cannonading enſued, | 
which proved as little deciſive as the former. 
The cannon were commonly vaguely point- 
ed, that a French writer of memoirs, remarks 
a circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, that each 
of theſe numerous fleets, in an engagement 
of two hours, diſcharged full three hundred 
ſhot, whereas one large „ jan the preſent | 
age, could in that time diſcharge double that 
| 


- 
Ll 


' 


number. W 77 

As Henry on the one hand, was deſirous 
of deciding a quarrel which might involve 
his kingdom in many difficulties, in. caſe of 
his demiſe, and Francis on the other, was 
by no means 'averſe to an accommodation 


with England; both parties, therefore, being 
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| thus favourably diſpoſed, a treaty was con- 


| rived from a war atte 


to be turned into the vulgar 
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cluded at Campte, a village ſituated 


Ardres and Guiſnes; importing, that Fran- 
cis ſhould pay to. Henry, within a limited 


time two millions of golden crowns, in lieu 


of the. arrears of his penſion, and the | 
- expended. in the 7 
town Henry ſhould 1 


of Boulogne, which, 
n Henry ſhould keep in his own hands, 
till he received his dues from France, w 


> 
* 


Boulogne ſhould revert to it's former po- 
PPP 


Thus all the advantage which 2 
ed with a vaſt ex- 


pence, was only a ſecurity for a bad debt, 
greatly diſproportionate to the ſum he had 
expended to procure this idle gratification. 
The king being now diſincumbered from all 
hoſtile concerns, had time to attend to do- 


meſtic affairs, e to the eſta- 
bliſhment of an uniformity of opinion in reli 


h the bible was with his 


gious matters. I 


permiſſion tranſla 


carefully kept the maſs in Latin 3 but he was 
at length perſuaded to ſuffer the Litany, 


; by. 


which he revived the ſpirits of the reformers, 


| who had been tly ſhocked, not only at 
| the enacting, 


ut cruel execution of the 


bloody ow The 22 * 
ceivi King's . or orthodoxy, again 
4 ted to e his ruin, by — — 
that if his majeſty's pious endeavours to in- 
force the truth, were ſometimes rendered a 
bortive, it was entirely owing to the pre- 
ſumption of the primate, who encouraged 
hereſy by his doctrines and example... 

Henry, foreſeeing their drift, affected to 
be pleaſed with their remonſtrance, and or- 
dered the council to make enquiry into Cran- 
mer's conduct, promiſing that if he ſhould 


be found guilty, he ſhould be ſent to the 
Tower, and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeveri- 


ty. Cranmer's- ruin now ſeemed inevitable; 
his old pretended friends from ſelfiſn mo- 
tives, and his avowed enemies from animo- 
ſity, began to treat him with neglect and dil. 
regard, He was obliged to ſtand- ſeveral 
hours among the ſervants. at the door of the 
council chamber, before he copld have N 
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| demned- on the ſame vccaſion. © Henry's fa- 
vourite ſubject of converſation, was divinity, 
| and the queen, whoſe good ſenſe enablec 
her to converſe on any ſubject, was frequently 
| drawn into the argument, and ſometimes dii- 
covered her ſentiments too clearly on theſe 
ene 01 iigen 5 Hei 
The king, enflamed by her preſumption in 
daring to differ from him in religious princi- 
ples, complained to 'biſhop Gardiner, who 
red, that he believed the archbiſhop was the || gladly embraced ſuch a favourable opportu- 
moſt faithful of all his ſubjects. Norfolk || nity: of widening the breach, and prevailed 
ipologized for their conduct, by alledging, || on him to order articles of impeachment to 
that all they meant was a trial, by which the || be preferred againſt his conſort. The chan- 
primate's innocence would be-manifeſt, ſo as || cellor happening to drop the paper on which 
to free him from all future ſuſpicion. [they were drawn, it was found by a perſon 
Henry replied with a frown, that he would || who delivered it to the queen. Catharine at 
ſuffer no perſon eſteemed by him, to be trea || once perceived the precipice on which ' ſhe 
ted in that manner; he ſaid he was acquainted || ftood, and waiting on the king as uſual, he 
with their actions and malice, ' and was deter- || reſumed the common topic of religious con- 
mined to extinguiſh the one, and puniſh the || troverſy,. Fo | 4 
other without mercy. - He then commanded || She modeſtly declined the ſubject, obſerv- 
them to be - reconciled to Cranmer; and the || ing, that ſuch. abſtruſe ſpeculations were not 
ceremony was performed in his preſence, || adapted to the capacity of her ſex, and that 
But though the king would not ſuffer any im- || as in duty bound, :ſhe would ſubmit in theſe, 
peachment againſt his favourite Cranmer, he || as well as in all other points, to his ſuperior 
was not diſpoſed to ſhew the ſame lenity to || judgment. Not ſo by St. Mary!” replied 
others, who preſumed to entertain a different | the king, You are now become a doctor 
opinion from himſelf, in matters of religion. ** Kate, to inſtru, not to be inſtructed.“ 
Anne Aſkew, a lady of birth and parts, || She then meekly aſſured him, that ſhe ſhould 
being convicted of denying the real preſence || never have preſumed to argue with him on 
in the Euchariſt, was condemned to the || any ſubject, except to divert the pains of his 
flames, to which cruel fate ſhe choſe- ra- | infirmities, or with a view to profit by his 
ther to ſubmit, than purchaſe her pardon at || accompliſhed underſtanding. *© And is it 
the expence of abjuring her principles. She || ſo, ſweet heart? replied the king, Then 
was ſuppoſed to have carried on a religious || we are friends again.“ At parting he cor- 
correſpondence with the queen, ſo that the |] dially embraced her, aſſuring her at the ſame . 
chancellor Wriotheſley, hoping ſhe would time, of his favour and protection. 
diſcover ſomething that might furniſh mat- Her enemies, who were entirely ignorant 
ter of impeachment againſt that princeſs, of this reconciliation, prepared next day to 
ordered this unhappy lady to be put to the || commit her to the Tower, and accordingly, 
rack; and the inhuman monſter is ſaid to the chancellor, as ſhe was walking with the 
have aſſiſted with his own hands, in aggrava- || king in he garden, appeared with a guard, 
ing the torture, which ſhe endured, though || when the king, ſtepping aſide, was heard to 
adminiſtered in a moſt violent manner, with || vilify him in ſeveral opprobrious terms. The 
undaunted fortitude and reſolution. / queen interceded in his favour, not being ac- 
Her bones were diſlocated in ſuch a man- quainted with his deſign, and Henry ſaid to 
der, that they were forced to carry her in a her, . Poor ſoul, thau little knoweſt how in 
chair to the place af Execution, where ſhe he deſerves thy good offices. From this | 
7 6 e time, 
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Wa Y | time, Gardiner, whoſe malice had appeared 


>, bay maſter's forfeĩted favour. 
400 + The friends of the reformation 
= the diſgrace of Gardiner. whom they conſi- 
dered as their implacable enemy; but they 
f | deayoured to appeaſe the king by letters and 
ſubmiſſions; but Henry w: 
all the tender feelings of humanity. 
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__ through the whole affair, in the moſt odious 


had ſtill greater cauſe to triumph in the ruin 
of the duke of Norfolk, who had been their 
moſt powerful oppoſer. The duke had ſerved 
the king with fidelity and ſucceſs, and his ſon 
the earl of Surry, was a young gentleman of 
courage and ability, though not without a 
mixture of vanity and affectation. The earl 
of Hertford, and Sir Thomas Seymour, who 
pretended to the management of affairs in caſe 
of the king's death, became jealous of their 
power, and therefore, inſinuated to the king, 
that the earl of Surry aſpired to a marriage 
with the princeſs Mary, in which caſe, he 
2 embroil the government of young Ed- 
ward. | IO! 
This was a point of the utmoſt importance 
to the king, who determined, therefore, to 
prevent ſo fatal an accident, by the ſacrifice 
of the family of the Howards, and the divi- 
ſions that prevailed among them, contributed 
greatly to facilitate his endeavours. The 
dutcheſs, who had been long ſeparated from 
her huſband, turned evidence againſt him; 
and his ſuppoſed concubine Mrs. Holland, 
acted the ſame perfidious part. His daughter 
Mary, dutcheſs dowager of Richmond, was 
at variance with her brother the earl of Surry, 
and enliſted herſelf among the number of his 
enemies, , the principal of whom was Sir 
Richard Southwell, wha accuſed him of in- 
fidelity to the king. The earl denied the 
charge, and offered to aſſert his innocence in 
ſingle combat; indeed, the whole imputation 
brought againſt his noble family, amounted 
to no more than ſome raſh expreſſions of diſ- 
content, and the earl's hearing the arms of 
Edward the Confeſſor, while his father uſed 
thoſe of England, with a badge of labels of 
ſilver, which were peculiar to the prince of 
Wales- | 201. 
Theſe peculiar badges of diſtinction, had 
been worn, as well as obſerved, for a num- 
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in money, over and above her jointure. 


maintenance of thirteen poor knights, and 


ed to diſcharge his debts, repair any injuries 
that he might undeſignedly have committed, 
and confirm all his grants and promiſes, not 


he believed his malady was incurable,. he did 
not imagine his end was ſo near; and as b) 
an act paſſed in his reign, it had been de- 


Jury, and notwithſtanding the excellent ge. 


and the bill paſſing both houſes, it received 
the royal aſſent. The death warrant was im- 
mediately ſent to the lieutenant of the Tower, 


no one would venture to tell him his ſituation, 


ber of years by the king, without giving |. till Sir Anthony Denny diſcloſed 


wanted for the ruin of the Howards, they 
were judged ſufficient cauſe for an attainger. 
The earl;of, Surry was tried by a common 


fence he made, was convicted, condemned, 
and executed on Tower-hill.. The father en. 


was a ſtranger to 
A. D. 1847. In the ſame parliament, a 
bill of attainder was preferred againſt the 
duke of Norfolk; who could not have been 
condemned by a legal trial before his peers , 


and the duke would have ſuffered next morn- 
ing, had not an event of a more intereſting 
nature intervened, and prevented the ſentence 
being carried into execution. 
The king had for ſome time been ſenſible 
that his end was approaching, and had there- 
fore made his will, in which he confirmed the 
former. deſtination of -parliament, by leaving 
the crown firſt to prince Edward, then to the 
lady Mary, next to Elizabeth; and the two 
princeſſes were obliged, under penalty of for- 
feiting their right to the crown, not to marry 
without the conſent of the privy council. He 
bequeathed to each of his own daughters ten 
thouſand pounds, by way of dower, and three 
thouſand for their ſubſiſtence, till they ſhould 
be married. The queen was intitled to three 
thouſand pounds in plate, and one thouſand 


He bequeathed ſix hundred pounds a year 
to the dean and chapter of Windſor, for the 


other pious uſes. His executors were direct- 


perfected at the time of his deceaſe. Though 


clared high treaſon to foretel the king's death, 


the fatal 
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ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for his tally inconſiſtent with itſelf; in the ſeveral 
approachin fate. The king thanked him || periods of his life, that it is extremely diffi- 


for his kind advice, owned he had been a. 
great ſinner, but expreſſed his reliance on the 
merits of Cr... . 
When Sir Anthony recommended to him 
ſome ſpiritual advice, he begged he would 
{end for archbiſhop Cranmer, who had retired 
to Croydon, that he might have no concern 
in the ſcandalous bill of attainder againſt the 
duke of Norfolk, though that nobleman had 
always been his enemy. Before the archbi- 
ſhop arrived at court, the king was ſpeechleſs, 
though not inſenſible; for when he defired 
him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the 
faith of Chriſt, he preſſed his hand with ap- 
parent fervour, and in a few minutes expired, 
on the twenty- eighth day of January, in the 
fifty- ſixth year of his age, after a reign of 
thirty- ſeven years and nine months. 
The king happening to die between the 
date of the warrant and the execution, the 
duke of Norfolk was by that means preſerved; 
though the council ſeemed to have been un- 
determined about his fate, for they concealed 
his majeſty's death for three days, and then 
8 chancellor declared the parliament diſ- 
olved. | yo 


The conduct of Henry VIII. was ſo to- 
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A D. H E late king in his will, had 
L547. fixed the majority of prince Ed- 

| ward at the eighteenth. year of 
his age; and as at that time he was but juſt 
turned of nine, he appointed ſixteen execu- 
tors, to whom, during the minority, he com- 
mitted the adminiſtration. of public affairs, 
and the care of the king's perſon, | 
To theſe ſixteen executors, in whom the 
whole regal authority was veſted,. were joined 
twelve counſellors, to aſſiſt with their advice, 
as occaſion might require. When theſe ex- 
ecutors were aſſembled, together with the 


| poſes, and benevolent deſigns. 


cult, if not impoſſible, juſtly to deſcribe, 
which, as a noble hiſtorian obſerves, may be 
beſt learned from his actions. In his youth, 
he was. ſincere, open, and liberal; in his ad- 


vanced ſtate, he became froward, rapacious, 


and ſo exceſſive cruel, that he ſeemed to de- 
© in the blood of his ſubjects. The gra- 


tification of his ſenſual and brutal appetites, 
appears to have been the grand object of his. 
purſuits, to which he ſacrificed every obliga- 


tion of juſtice, every dictate of conſcience,, 
and every feeling of humanity. fete 
Nevertheleſs, with all his vices and imper- 
fections, he boldly rejected a ſlaviſn ſubjec- 
tion to the Roman ſee, and by that means, 
laid the foundation of religious, and in the 
end, of civil liberty; however, in this work, 


he ſeems to have been actuated rather by the 
impulſe of his vicious and unruly paſſions, 


than by motives of conſcience and religion; 
from whence we may draw this concluſion, 


that divine wiſdom, by means undiſcoverable 


to human underſtanding, and in a courſe 


highly improbable to human reaſon, fre- 


quently accompliſhes the moſt gracious pur» 
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twelve counſellors, it was agreed, by the con- 


ſent of all, except the chancellor Wriotheſ- 
ley, that a protector ſhould. be nominated, 
and the choice fell upon the earl of Hertford, 


who was formally declared protector of the 


realm of England, but on this expreſs con- 
dition, that he ſhould. do nothing without 


conſent of the other agents. 


Soon after this tranſaction, Hertford was 


created duke of Somerſet; Wriotheſley, earl 


of Southampton; the earl of Eſſex, marquis 


of Nottingham; viſcount Liſſe, earl of War- 
wick; Sir Thomas Seymour, baron Sudley; 


and 
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e Richard Willoughby, and Sheffield, were 


promoted to the title of barons. The duke 
of Somerſet was likewiſe appointed treaſurer 


and mareſchal, and baron Sudley, admiral of | 


England. 


The duke of Somerſet had been long re- 
garded as a zealous friend of the reformers, 
but during the reign of the late king, had 
concealed his ſentiments z now, therefore, he 
ſcrupled not to expreſs his intention of cor- 
recting the abuſes of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
and adopting many of the doctrines, which 
tend to ſubvert the authority of the Roman 
pontiff. The cauſe of the reformation was 

_ alſo eſpouſed by the primate, the archbiſhop 


of York, the biſhops of Lincoln and Ely, 


doctor Ridley and Jatimer, who was by this 

time releaſed from priſon. | 
The ſame religious zeal which prompted 

Somerſet to encourage the reformation at 


home, led him to carry his attention to foreign 


countries; and accordingly, viſitors were ap- 
pointed to examine the churches in Germany, 
and empowered to aboliſh certain abuſes. 
Having ſettled the internal peace of the 
kingdom, the duke of Somerſet began to 
make preparations for an invaſion of Scot- 
land, - reſolving to proſecute that ſcheme, the 
Execution of which, the late king had recom- 
mended with his dying breath. However, 
at the deſire of the French ambaſſador, he 
_ Eonſented to try the effect of a negotiation 


%. 


before he commenced hoſtilities ; but this 


proving abortive, he entered Scotland with a 
numerous army. ; 
The governor of Scotland had collected 
the whole force of the kingdom, and with 
an army greatly ſuperior to that of the Eng- 
liſh, had taken poſt on a very advantageous 
ground, about four miles from Edinburgh. 
But the protector, before he would hazard an 
engagement, determined to reconnoitre the 
Scottiſh camp, which having found ſo well 
' defended, that he judged it impracticable to 
make an attempt upon it with any probability 
of ſucceſs ; he ſent a meſſage to the earl of 
Arran, with propoſals of accommodation. 
The Scots, vainly inferring from this con- 
duct, the timidity and irreſolution of Somer- 
fer, determined to avail themſelves of thoſe 
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diſtreſsful circumſtances, in which they ima. 


conſiſted only 


vice by the earl of Argy 


the Engliſh ſhips, lord Graham was killed, 
and the highlanders thrown into ſome confu- 


ſituation, neglected his orders, quitted his 


he was checked in his career by a ditch, be- 


7 


gined he was involved. Underſtanding that 
the Engliſh were in motion, they croſſed the 
river Eike, and advanced into the plain. 
They were marſhalled in three bodies, the 
earl of Angus commanded the van, the earl 
of Arran the center, and Huntley, the re-. 
gent, conducted the rear. Their cavalry 
of light horſe, which were 
ſtationed on their left flank, interlined with 
ſome Iriſh archers, brought over for this ſer- 
"hy ES 
Somerſet was overjoyed when he obſeryed 
the Scottiſh army thus diſpoſed, and"as the 
Engliſh had uſually been victorious in regular 
engagements, he conceived the moſt fanguine + 
hopes of ſucceſs. ' He formed his van on the 
left, fartheſt from the ſea, upon an aſcent, 
where he ordetfed them to remain, until the 
enemy ſhould approach; he drew up his main 
body, and his rear towards the right; and 
beyond the van he poſted lord Gray, at the 
head of the men at arms, and directed him 
to flank the Scots, but not till the front of 
both armies ſhould be engaged. W 
While the enemy were advancing on the 
plain, they were galled with the artillery from 


ſien; when the lord Gray, obſerving their 


poſt, and at the head of his heavy armed 
horſe attacked the Scottiſh infantry, hoping to 
decide the action by one vigorous effort. But 


hind which were poſted ſome Scottiſh infan- 
try, armed with ſpears, which charged them 
ſo warmly, that lord Gray was wounded, his 
men routed, and their ſtandard in great dan- 
er of being loſt ; and had the Scots been 
Pirniſhed with cavalry to improve the advan: 
tage, a total overthrow of the Engliſh muſt 
have enſued. | . 

In the mean time, the protector exerted 
his utmoſt efforts, in order to rally his cavalry 
Warwick diſcovered equal ſkill and preſence 
of mind, in-preſerving the ranks of the foot, 
on which the horſe had recoiled. He de- 
tached Sir Peter Meucas, and Peter Gamboa, 


a Spaniſh;officer, to ply the Scottiſh m_—_ 4 


2 * 4 a e 


8 advanced to Mak no ſooner artived at Lotiden 
the ſlough, where the had been repulſed, Hag he called a” lament, and obtained 
and fired in the face of the enemy; the ſhips a patent, ing hit to arrcgate all 
called them in the flank, and the 2 |. the- honour a Ptivile es, that any prince of . 
planted on an enrinence, made ſuch havoc the blood; or 55 cles of the kin ps of 
among them, that they fell in heaps, without | England had ever feet: Ik the cauſe or. 
having it in their Power to ney mr ene- ||, 
mies. | 


A. D. 154% 
with their ſhot. They 


[ ity of Somerſet, its effects proved 
Diſmayed by theſe ſurrounding dan ers the 1 nelly falutary to the nation, by means of 
Scottiſh van began to retreat; from which, the laws enacted in this feflion, in which all 
the highlanders in the ſecond line, concl las were fepealed touching high treaſon, 
that their front was defeated, fled in a body. paſſed fince the reight of Edward III. together 
The panic of the van foon reached the main | with thoſe paifed (oe the late reign,” ex- 
body; and pa fing from thence to the rear, || tending the crime of felony; and all the 
rendered chi field one general ſcene of | former acts againt hereſies,” amd che ſtatute of 
confuſion; terror, and conſternation; The the fix articles, 
Engliſh cavalry- falling in among the fugi- | The king's ſupremacy was again confirmed, 
tives, and meeting with no refiftance, made | and the pains of treaſoſ were decreed again 
moſt terrible carnage. About three thoufand | thoſe heirs to the crown mentioned in Henry 8 
eccleſiaſtics, who made a ſeparate body was will, who ffould attempt to diſturb the ordet 
maſſacred without mercy. Never was victory of the 7 re The benefit of the clergy, 
more deciſive, or purchaſed at an eaſjer rate || and the pr es of ſanctuary were reftored? 
by the conquerors. © The Englith' loſt not || except to 5 12 ins and four forts of chieves 
more than twy hundred men, and according Ei eh in the act. Private maſſes were 
to the loweſt calculation, there fell above ten || prohibited; and the cup reſtored to the laity. 
thouſand of the Scots. This action Was de- The King was empowered to fill the vacant 
nominated the battle of Pinkey, becauſe it |] fees,” by which means fraudulent elections 
Was fought on a plain adjoining to 4 noble | were aboliſhed; The cognizance of matrimo- 


man's ſeat of that name. | nial and teſtamentary cauſes, was removed 
The Scots, indeed, were petdlidity fer 5 the eceleſiaſtical, to the civil courts: 
tunate at this juncture; for while the atten- granted to Edward, all the foundations 


tion of the regent was engroſſed in oppoſing fore Ries chapels, and colleges, of which 
the duke of Somerſet, the lord Wharton, wer had not yet taken Wap N 
and the earl of Lenox, ese Scotland by Though the protector had agreed to the 
the weſtern marches, reduced ſeveral caſtles, repeal o that law, which pF the king's 
aßd ravaged the whole country. Had the || proclamation With the force of a ſtatute, he did 
protector improved his advantage, he might || not mean to renounce the arbitrary or diſcre- 
have compelled the Scots to agree to any | tionary power, which had ever been exerciſed 
terms he could have impoſed; but he was || by the crown, and which differs in very few 
impatient to return to England, where he reſpects from the power of making laws. 
heard cabals were forming againſt his authori- A. P. 1548. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be con- 


| 
. 

ty, in which his own brother made a princi- feſſed, that he did not employ his authority ig 
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pal. Having reduced ſeveral ſmall places, as any bad purpoſe. He iſſued an order, enjoin- 
well as gathered the ſpbils of the field, 1 ing, that candles ſhould no longer be carried 
protector returned to England, an Was g ab ut on Candlemas day; palms on Palm 
ited by the King with lands to the value of Sunday; and that proſtration before the croſs 
five hundred pounds a year. Fhis' expedition on Good Friday ſhould be aboliſhed. He left 
acquired the protector t populari ty, But | the people at 1 liberty, to Yractiſe, or lay aſide, 
at the ſume time, See the . N 0 ſeveral | 55 confeſſion; ordered 410 images 
noblemen. to be removed from the 2 


27 „ | . 1 Bu 


ficulty of accompliſhing the union with Scot- 


land increaſe; and the queen dowaget, As 
well as the clergy, conceived an antipathy to 
a nation, which had departed ſo far from the 


principles of the Romiſh church. 


* 


tles, which were poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, he 
deemed ſufficient to awe the Scots, and afford 
him an eaſy admittance into the heart of the 
kingdom. 422% WoL OP RTE > OW 

The earl of Arran having in vain endea- 
youred to ſurprize Broughty, depended chiefly 


and they arrived at laſt in the Frith of Forth, 


to the number of ſix thouſand men, under 


the command of Deſſe d'Eſpanvilliers. 


liſh and Scots, convoked a parliament, and 


be conveyed to France, and put under the 


1 


regent, created him duke of Chateleraut, with 


a yearly revenue of two thouſand livres. Thus | 
gratified, he permitted the young queen to be | 
put on board the fleet deſtined for France, by || formed a deſign. of making himſelf maſter 


| of the king's perſon, and ſeizing the reins of 


which ſhe was conveyed round the Orkneys, 
and Ireland, and landed ſafe in Bretagne, 
whence ſhe was conducted to Paris. The 
French made this circuit, in order to avoid 
the Engliſh fleet under admiral Seymour, who 
cruized inthe Frith of Edinburgh, and landed 
in ſeveral parts of Fife, but without ſucceſs. 
n the mean time, the Scots and French 
undertook the ſiege of Haddington, and car- 


ried it on with vigour, till the Engliſh forces 
approaching under the command. of the earl | 


of Shrewſbury, they abandoned the enter- 


prize. Had Shrewſbury been able to attack fully apprized of the unwarrantable proceed- 


the enemy on their march, he would; in all | 


probability, have gained an eaſy victory; but 


28 he. had loſt. that opportunity, and could 


* 
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But in proportion as Somerſet encouraged 
the reformation in England, he found the dif- 


n 


.. Somerſet having reduced Haddington, or- 
dered it to be ſtrongly garriſoned and fortified | 
by lord Gray; he likewiſe erected ſome forti- 
fications at Lauder; and theſe two places, to- 
gether with Broughty, and. ſome ſmaller caſ- 


| not with any hopes of ſucceſs, attempt to force 


in order to attain this end, they were guilty 
| of many barbarities, of which they had for. 
| merly accuſed the papiſte. 

on the ſuccours which he expected from France 


| | miſh. religion had ſtill many votaries, and 
The queen dowager, avalling herſelf of the | 
animoſities which prevailed between the Eng- 
| veterate and dangerous. The queen dowager 
requeſted of them, that her daughter ſhould | 
| addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, but as his 
SG of that ancient ally. The king of | 


France, in order to obtain the conſent of the || an abſolute clauſe in the will of her father, 


divert him from his ambitious deſigns 3 but 


them in their preſent ſituation, | he contented 
himſelf, with having relieved Haddington, 


* 
* 


A 


and then returned to England. | 

The work of the reformation now became 
the principal concern of the nation. A com. 
mittee of divines had been ordered by the 
council to form a new liturgy, for the ſervice 
of the church, and they imagined they bad 
compoſed a form, which might be ſaſch 
adopted by chriſtians of every denomination. 
Ihe parliament eſtabliſned this new form of 
worſhip, and ordained that a perfect unifor. 
mity ſhquld be obſerved in all religious rites 
and ceremonies; but it is to be lamented, that 


Tho' the protector was zealouſly attached 


to the reformation, prudence required, that 


he ſhould proceed with caution, as the Ro- 


himſelf many enemies, among whom his own 
brother the lord Seymour, was the moſt in- 


dying in September, Seymour - renewed his 
deſign in that proceeding was fruſtrated by 


he concerted another ſcheme for the gratifica- 
tion of his ambition. | 


This aſpiring nobleman is even ſaid to have 


government into his own hands, in order to 
which, he aſſembled two - thouſand men in 
different places. The council having received 
intelligence of theſe proceedings, - committed 
him to the Tower, and. appointed .commit-, 
ſioners to take depoſitions of his ; accuſers. 
Theſe charged him with. having conſpired 
againſt the government, protected pirates, and 
committed acts of violence on the ſubjects of 
different ſtates at peace with England. 
A. D. 1549. The duke of Somerſet was 


ings of his brother, and endeayoured by 


every method of argument and entreaty, {2 


LEI 
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fnding all his remonſtrances ineſſectual, be 
reſolved to have recourſe to ſeverer remedies. 
Accordingly, influenced by la regard for his 


own ſafety, and inſtigated by the perſuaſion 


of the earl of Warwick, he deprived his 
brother of the office of bigh admiral, and 
ſigned a warrant for committing him to the 
Tower. . $45: ieee 413 hacgtd 

He then ordered a charge of high treaſon, 
conſiſting of thirty - three articles to be; pre» 
ferred againſt him, and the whole to be laid 
before the a who thought pro- 
per to go in a y to the Tower, in order 
to examine the priſoner in a more full and cir- 
cumſtantial manner. Undaunted at their ap- 
pearance, he boldly inſiſted on a fair trial, 
deſired he might have leiſure to examine the 
articles of his accuſation, and prepare for his 
defence; but theſe demands were refuſed, and 
the council reſolved to condemn him in par- 
liament by a bill of attainder. 
The bill accordingly paſſed both houſes 
with very little oppoſition, and ſoon: after re- 


4 


ceived the royal aſſent. On the tenth of May 


the admiral was beheaded, contrary. to the 
ſenſe of the nation in general, who with much 
reaſon, accuſed the protector of cruelty and 
injuſtice, in depriving his brother of life, 


This brought on à ſcareity of bread, to the: 
| unſpeakable diſtreſs of the poor; and as mul- 
titudes were deprived of employ, and there 
| fore of ſubſiſtence; through the neglect of a- 
| griculture, the nation abounded with com- 
plaiats againſt the nobility as the ſources of 
di wretcheineſs.! jo 001 fo 3d ets 
| - Somerſet, who was fond of popularity, and 
pitied the condition of the poor, reſolved to 
exert his utmoſt endeavours in redreſſing their 
grievances. With this view, he appointed a 
commiſſion for making enquiry into all caſes 
relative to encloſures, high · ways and cottages. 
As this meaſure was very diſpleaſing to the 
nobility and gentry, they exclaimed againſt 
the commiſſion as iegal and the peaſants 
| imagining their deſign was to reduce them to 
ſervitude, reſolved to redreſs themſelves by 
force of arms. nw : 
The inſurrection began at once in ſeveral: 
counties of England, as if the populace had: 
engaged in a general conſpiracy. The rioters: 
in Wiltſhire were | diſperſed by Sir William. 
Herbert; thoſe in the neighbouring counties. 
of Oxford, and Glouceſter by lord Gray of 
Wilton. Many of the inſurgents were ſlain. 
in the field; others ſuffered by martial law. 
| The malecontents of Devonſhire, amounting. 


without legal proofs of the ſeveral articles of || to ten thouſand, were headed by one Hum- 


accuſation alledged, many of which were of 
a very frivolons nature. e 
But we return to eccleſiaſtical concerns; 
tho' no iſtitution can well be ſuppoſed to have 
been more prejudicial to the intereſts of man- 
kind, than that of the monks and friars, yet 
it was attended with many ſalutary effects, 
which ceaſing with the monaſtic order, occa- 


ſioned much murmuring among the people of 


England. VC 
The abbots and priors were permitted to 


grant leaſes at a low rate, and to receive in 


return a large gratuity from the tenant; but 
when the abbey-lands were divided among the 
great, they were ſoon ſubjected. to a different 


management; the rents of farms were advan- | 


ced, the money. was ſquandered away in the 
capital, and the farmers perceiving that wool 
was a more profitable commodity than meal, 
canyerted their arable land into paſtures. 


phrey Arundel, an experienced ſoldier, and. 
encouraged by the preaching of ſome eccle-- 
ſiaſtical incendiaries, r 
They preſented a ſet of articles to the king, 
demanding that maſs ſhould be reſtored, half 
of the abbey-lands reſumed, the law of the 
ſix articles revived, and the redreſs of ſeveral 
grievances... The council having peruſed theſe - 
demands, returned a haughty anſwer, adviſing 
the rebels to lay down their arms, and pro- 
miſing to indulge them with a free pardon on 
their immediate ſubmiſſion. ONO 
Provoked at this diſappointment, they un- 


dertook the ſiege of Exeter, which was gal- 


lantly defended: by the inhabitants. Lord 
Ruſſel then lay at Honiton, till being joined 
by Sir William Herbert, lord Gray, and ſome 
others, he determined to undertake the relief 
of Exeter, which was now reduced to the laſt 


l extremity. Theſe jointly attacked the rebels, 


drove: 
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.drove them from all their poſts, flew a great 


number both in the action and purſuit, and || the 
Arundel and the other leaders were con- i, e W515 
ducted to London, tried, and executed, and 
thoſe of the lower claſs condemned by mar- 
tial law. The ſedition of Norfolk was more | 


—— . od s 
. 


took many pri 


terrible and fatal in its conſequences. The 


inſurgents amounted to ſixteen thouſand, un- 
der the conduct of one Kit, a Tanne, and | 
I If ther pretences; and falling ſuddenly into the 


Conyers, an eccleſiaſtic, who 
office of their-chaplain. 
This lawleſs rabble demanded the ſuppreſ- 


# 


- fion of many perſons then in power, the no- 
mination of a new ſet of privy counſellors, | 
and the reſtoration of the ancient rites and ce- || withdtew their artillery, after having demo- 

' hſhed' the fortifications. - TO DH N 


remonies. They fixed their quarters on 


Mouſhold-hill, near Norwich, where Kit, the | 
and a plague which broke out in the French 


under a large tree, ſince known by the name || camp, deprived Henry of France, of all 


Tanner, and a committee, ſat in judgment 


of the Oak of reformation. They inveſted 


and reduced the city of Norwich, and then 
impriſoned the mayor with ſome of the prin- 


cipal citizens. The marquis of Northamp- ig y, lord of Chatillon. This enterpriz ng 
0 


ton, was firſt ſent againſt them, but was 


worſted in an action, in which lord Sheffield | 


loſt his life. | 

The protector then detached the earl of 
Warwick thither with an army of fix thou- 
ſand men, which had been raiſed for the'Scot- 
tiſh war; and by this means, he furniſhed his 
inveterate enemy with an opportunity of in- 
creaſing his fame and character. Warwick, 
having routed ſeveral detachments of the re- 


bels, at laſt attacked their main body, and 


put them to flight, Two thoufand of them 
were ſlain in the action and purſuit. Kit, 
their ringleader, eſcaped from the field, but 
being taken next day in a barn, was hung in 
chains on Norwich caſtle; and nine of his 
- accetmplices ſuffered on the Oak of reforma- 
tion. | b en dec 

Many of the inſurgents in Yorkſhire, hear- 
ing the fate of the Norfolk rebels, erabraced 
the offer of pardon, and laid down their arms; 


and a generab ammeſty was foon after pub. 
liſhed by the protector; but this indulgence 


confirmed the hatred of che nobiliey, which 
he had already incurred. | Though 411 com- 


motions in England were now fuppreſſed, 
they were productive of very bad confequences | 


The Scots, taking advantage of theſe dif: 
trations, repoſſeſſed themſelves of the town 
of 'Haddington, and the king of France em- 
braced the fame opportunity, to attempt the 
recovery of Boulogne, and all other places, 
which T VIII. had conquered in that 
kingdom.” He had levied an army under o- 


Boulonnois reduced feveral caſtles, but was 
vigorouſly repulſed from the fort of Boy: 
lenberg, from which, however, the Englith 


The heavy rains which fell in harveſt time, 


hopes of reducing Boulogne: this campaign, 
and' he r retired to Paris; Navin 
the command of his army to Gaſper de Col 


officer endeavoured to reduce the place, even 
in the winter ſeaſon, but after ſome ineffec- 


tual arte mpts converted the ſiege into a block. 
ga. . Er ii 4 12 


Foſtilities had no ſooner commenced be- 
tween France and England, than the pro- 
tector reſolved to ſtrengthen himſelf by an 
alliance with the emperor, and with that view 
he diſpatched ſecretary Paget to Bruſſels, to 


— 


| confer with Sir Philip Hobbs, the ordinary 


ambaſſador in conchading a league, In the 
mean time the court of England was diſtracted 
by the moſt violent factions and animoſities, 


and matters were drawing towards an iſſue, 


deſtructive of the protector's authority. 
Somerſet had no ſooner procured the pa- 
tent, inveſting him with the regal authority, 


than he gave ptoofs of an arbitrary and deſ- 


potic temper, and incurred the odium of 
many perſons of power and influence. His 
enemies repreſented” him as à parricide, a 
traltor, and a facrilegious tyrant, who not 
only betrayed the intereſt of his country, 
but to gratify his pride and ambition, deftroy- 
ed charches and rombs ; that he might uſe the 

| 15 . materials 


the 4 


* , * 


A. D. 1630. 


materials for building his on ſuperb palace 
in the Strand, Which bears his name to this 
day. They: taxed him with having rencounter- 
ed the foreign intereſts of the nation ' ſeized 


0 *. . 


the pc ae into his on hands; reject- 


ed the advice of 9 and aj: other 

miſde meanours. 15 1 4 
To effect their main Geile the lord St. 

John, preſident of the council, the earls of 


1 Southampton, and Arundel, with 
five other counſellors, afſembled at the biſhop | 


of Ely's palace in Holborn; and aſſuming to 
themſelves the whole power of the council, 
began to act: indæpendent of the protector, 
on whom they daid the hole blame of every 
public grievance and. misfortune, They: cir- 


culated letters amongithe chief nobility. and | 
them with | 
purſue, and | 


gentry in England, acquainting 
the meaſures they intended to 


demanding their concurrence; they ſent for 


the mayor and aldermen of London, together 


with the lieutenant of the Tower, and ex- 


preſsly forbad them to acknowledge the duke 


of Somerſet as protector. 

The protector was no, ſooner n d of 
the revolt of the counſellors; than he con- 
veyed the king from Hampton- Court, where || 
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violated this ks had engroſſed the 


fole adminiſtration of public ae had to- 


tally neglected and even deſpiſed their advice 
and had carried his preſumptĩon to ſuch an in- 
tolerable pitch, as to levy fonces againſt them, 
and plant thoſe forces about his majeſtyꝰs 
ſon: they therefore deſired, that they might 
be admitted into his royal preſence; that he 
would be graciouſty pleaſed to feceive them 
into his favour and confidente, and that So. 
merſet's ſervants mighe be diſcharged from 
court. 1501 „N wits a> 
The king complied with A kramea; 
the protector ſtipulated only for genteel treat- 
ment, with the! opes of which he was for the 
preſent indulged. Nevertheleſs he was com- 
mitted to the Tower with ſome of his friends 
and adherents, among whom was Cecil, who 
rener made ſo conſiderable a figure An 
mpeachment was immediately preferred a- 
— him; the beſt founded article of which 


| was, his uſurpation of the government, and 


he then reſided, to the [caſtle of : Windfor, + 


and arming his friends and ſervants} reſolved ; 
to ſet his enemies at defiance. But finding that 
no perſon of conſequence, except Cranmer 
and Paget, eſpouſed his cauſe, he ſoon laid 
alide all thoughts of reſiſtance, and began to 
1 the voy for en and Ne 
nels ; 14 
i daſtardly ik ahh baflower his gs | 
by inducing lord Ruſſel and ſeveral of his moſt 
powerful adherents, to deſert his cauſe, and 
join Warwick's party, now conſidered as the 
moſt numerous. Having proceeded thus far, 
the council preſented an addreſs to the king, 
in which, after the warmeſt proteſtations of 
duty and obedience, they told him they were 
the council appointed by his father, for the 
government of the realm during his minority; 
that they had elected the duke of Somerſet N 
protector with this expreſs proviſo, that he 


Ihould conduct himſelf entirely hy their ad- | 


vice and URACIL that he r 
a A e 2 


6 


. 4 


* Nog preſent pe preg obtain the re- 
; 6 


engroſſing che Ae of public af 
Aw ; 5 

2 The Catholics! were overjoyed: ar this 1b 
volution in ſtate affaits, imagining. that the 
fate of Somerſet wonld pave the way for the 


reſtoration of the ancient faith. Bur War 


wick, who was now at the head of the 
council, had no religion but ambition; he 
therefore determined to declare for the new 
doctrines, to which he knew the young king 
was ſtrongly attached. Bonner was deprived 
of the ſee of London, and the earl of South- 
ampton treated with v inftances of diſ- 
grace, that he ahru ei, y retired from court 
and ſoon after died chagrin and Ala point 


ment. 
A. D.. 1350. Sornerfer had been induets. 


by a promiſe of gentle treatment, to acknow- 


ledge on hisknees before che council, all the 


articles of the charge againſt him, and he 


even put his hand to this confeſſion. The 


paper being laid before the parliament, a 
vote paſſed, deprivi 


ng him of all his eſtates, 
which were forfeited to the king. His ſubs 
miſſive behaviour ſaved him from any further 
penalty, and even procured him a mitigation 


. 
— — 8 14 * 


miſſion 


reſt o 


— ” 
- 


and in tuo months after, re-admiſſion to the 


council board. 

e nero 
party ad. 
miniſtration of Somerſet, they were obli | 
to purſue the ſame or worſe meaſures than | 
| nobleman had adopted. After having in vain | 
endeavoured to fecure the friendſhip of the | 
emperor, they found there was an abſolute | 

neceſlity fot r to the propoſals the 
French by means of Gui» | 
dotti a 8 öf which 
A treaty was concluded on theſe terms: That | 
Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to the king of | 

France; who, in conſideration of the im- 
provements made in that fortreſs, ſhould pay 
four hundred thouſand golden crowns to the 

King of England; that France and England 
ſhould mutually give hoſtages for the perfor- | 
mance of theſe articles againſt Scotland; but 

that he ſhould reſerve to himſelf, the power 
of proſecuting all actions, demands, and pre- 
| 


Notwi | 
wick and his 


tenſions againſt France and Scotland ; while 
the French monarch and the n of 
Scotland, ſhould enjoy the ſame privilege 
with reſpect to their demands upon Eng- 
. | 

An agreement was alſo made for conclud- 
ing a ma between Edward and Elizabeth, | 
a daughter of the French king; but this 
icheme was never carried into execution. 
Such a deſign indeed could not but be ex- 


tremely diſagreeable to the proteſtant party 
in England; though in every other reſpect 
che council was very ſteady in promoting the 
reformation and in executing the laws againſt 
the Catholics. In the courſe of this year, 
Thirley reſigned the ſee of Weſtminſter, 
which was united to that of London, and | 
beſtowed upon Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter. | 
Polydore Virgil, who had reſided forty years 
in England, obtained permiſſion to pals the 
b his days i in bak own country, in con- 
ſideration of his having devoted the greateſt 
part. of his life to the compilation of the 
_ -Engliſh _— 
A. B. 15 | "Soon: after, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, "Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Ex- 


eter were * of their ' ſees; becauſe, 
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dee of his fine; reficiition of hietlibeiey; | though they had died with the new-doe. 


trines, in fome particulars, they were yet un. 
willing 


| of worſhi 
| nued to adhere to maſs, and to reje& the ney 
| liturgy. 


{| chiefly in the Nen 


ruin a man, wW 


| chief. obſtacle to the ee 
projects. 


. D. 1 155. 


to embrace it in its full entent. 


B fevere, but neceſſary proceeding N 
the whole nation was ſoon brought to a only 
The princeſs Mary alone cont; 


Her ſiſter Elizabeth, on the con- 
trary, promoted the reformation, whiak' xa 
afcerwards perfected in her reign. The prin- 
ceſs Mary, piqued at the many inſulcs ſhe had 
received, determined to quit the kingdom; 
and actually concerted a ſcheme. for that pur- 
poſe with the governante of the Low Coun- 
tries, but her deſign was en and = 
vente. 

The: artful and 9 Warwick, not 
ſatisfied with the ſtation which he had ales 
dy attained, aſpired to a higher rank and 
had engaged in his intereſt a number of par- 
— The uk « him in all 
his enterprizes. The laſt cart of Northum- 
berland died without iflue ; and as Sir Tho 
mas Piercy, his. brother, had been attainted, 
the title was ; extinCt, and the eſtate confiſcat- 
ed to the crown: Warwick now obtained a 
grant of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay 
„and was honoured. with _ 
the title of duke of Northumberland. Wil. 
ham Paulet, lord St. John, was created carl of 
Wiltſhire, and Jord high treaſurer; and Sir 
William Herbert, earl of Pembreke, Mt 
oy 20 obs, finding that be though 

eprived of his ny, a conſide - 
rable degree of 7 a to 


he regarded as the 


With this 3 view he ſecretly de- 


| bauched the friends and. ſervants of the un- 


fortunate nobleman ; ſometimes terrified by 
the appearance of and ſometimes 
provoked him by inſults. The un- 
wary Sqmerſct — let fall ſome menacing 
expreſſions againſt Northumberland, at other 
times he farmed raſh deſigns, which he im 
mediately abandoned ; ay creacherous n. 
fidents informed his enemy of every paſ- 
fionate word hich They — day. 
the projects w ves 

* ſuggeſted. 


4 24 5 Þ & 
MB ron 


ggeſted. Northumberland, Bick that His 
- 1 80 TN | 
Miles 
chael Stan 


ſtratagem had not ſucceeded,” bega 


him in a more open and violent maune. 
called Sir 


One of Northumberlan@#s ſpies, 
Thomas Palmer, declared, in the King's hear- 


ao that the duke of Somerſet had laid a plan 

the duke of Northumberland, 

de of Nortary pton, and the earl of. 
wife, ende 


eee Palmer's evidence and one 
mond ackn 


men to bangin him one anger in kn houſe at 
| nalties- were deaguaced. 

Somerſet was broug ht to kis trial before che 

ted 


Greenwi 


marquis of Wincheſter, who was appoin 


2 % 4K D VL. 
mbit and 


high ſteward on the occaſion. The jury was 


compoſed of twenty-ſeven among whom 
' were Northumberland, Pembroke, and Nor- 
thampton, whom as well as juſtice, 


ſhould have reſtrained from ſitting as judges 


on the trial Er a man aganit Whom: they e en- 
temtined an irrecontileable hatred. 
A. D. 1552. He was accuſed of high trea- 
_—_ 1 5 N of an r 3 and 
elony in forming a deſign to murder pri- 
y5-counſellors.' The people, who ſincerely 
loved the duke of Somerſet, 
was acquittec of the firſt charge, 
their joy by ſhouts and acclamations; but 
their exultation was ſoon converted into ſor- 
row, on 
for the felony. 
After two months confinement he was 
brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, amidft 
crowds of ſſ rs, who ſo affectionately re- 
garded him, that 
the laſt moment, with the fond hopes of his 


pardon. Many of them ruſhed in to dip their 


bandkerchiefs i in his blood, which they long 
Preſerved as a facred relick. 


This unfortunate nobleman ſeems in the 


mam to have deſerved a better fate, as the 
faults of which he was guilty ought rather to 
be impotcd to the walkin of doBeb: than 
the badneſs of his heart; and had he lived in 
2 private ſtation, he might have paſſed thro? 
the world with more honour and greater ſafety. 


that he | 
„ expreſſed 


le nn | 


flattered themſelves to | 
jected the bill, and Northumberland finding 


wor did Someries. alone fall a . 


| their king and 


* " begs" - 
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, were hanged 


had ä of: 


Soon after this 


F | 

A bill was brought by the miniſtry into the 
houſe of lords, reviving thoſe ſevere ſtatutes 
of treaſon, which had been in the 


commencement of this reign; and though 


theſe lawys 


paſſed the cron wit 
Notwithſtanding 


rincipally affected the peers, they 


the tranſactions in fa-- 


vour of the reformation, the laity ſeemed in- 
clined to deprive the clergy of all their powers: 


and even to ſtrip them of all their 


Among the reſt, Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, 8 


he was u 
found learn 


was E «. p-nghgars fox 
niverſally eſteemed as a prelat 


ing and known. probity. 
ving formed a deſign of ſerzing the revenues 
of the ſee of Durham, firſt; 


attainder againſt him; but the commons re- 


the intereſt; of Somerlſet's friends ſtill 
lent in i, cd n tion. 


| and another m0 be conroked. the following 


ſeaſon. 


corrupt methods of - bribery with ſo much in- 


duſtry and ſucceſs, that he a parha--- 
ment as o nenen 


| Gbly. have defired. 
den Tonſtll's ſe mas nom divided by an 


LEON 


1 of . 
Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old ſoldier, and Sir 

15 ; and Sir Mi- 
| with Sir Thomas Arundel, 
| beheaded; — 5 dukes confederates. They. 
all declared, in their laſt moments, that they 


| „the king 
If. called oh pany = which ſeveral laws were 
enacted, both of a civil and religious nature. 
|. ro be uſed in all the churches; and ſevere pe- 


tte wo thoſe m_ a> 


h only one diſſenting voice. 


3 ha-- 


— Tonſtall. 
of his biſhopric,. andi then preferred a bill of: 


A. D. 1883. The duke of Northumberland - 
ſo vigorouſly. exerted himſelf, and applied the 
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act of pafliament, into two biſnoprics, and che. axiſe from cho conſideration of her alle 8 

regalities comprehending-the juriſdictiqa of 4 as Hegry;s A br with her. eee by 

.count palatiae, were beſtowed. hy the ing on ccni ach of. Py liament, as Well 

Northumberland. Having — py de- ins ahnt ich the, mover. — A 0 tar hs 
ſigns, with this toob of A parliament during! || . e ee ln W SAY the 

the ſefon'of a month, Northumberland cauſed can two.princellcs; he 

it. to be diſſolved, and applied himſelf to other were, by letters, 3 erde = 

pare for the gratification of his tower-: ||: fuccefliong; and the crown 


ing ambition. Hut this gyant, however large, 
could not thei ambition and aſpirin 
mind of Northumberland, and as the king 
was ſeized with a cough, which Producer 
a confirmed con ſumption, many people did: 
not ſcruple to inſinuate, that Northumberlaad 
had tampered with his conſtitution, asche aim- 
ect at wi uifition of the Crown. _ Edward, 
ſenfible of his approaching diſſolution, mani 
feſted great concern for the ago of religion, 
which he foreſaw would undergo a reverſion in 
the reign of Mary his ſucceſſor. The artful 
Northumberland, availing himſelf of this cine! 
cumſtance, inſinuated to him the ſcenes df 
perfecution that would neceſſarily reſult from 
a Popiſii ſucceſſion, in order to pave the way! 
for Edward's annulling the right of Maty.” 
The young king's. — concerning che 
Tuectfhon ſo affected his mind, that his health 
viſibly declined every day, and when his phy- 
ſicians deſpaired of his life, he was committed 
to the care of an ignorant woman, who enga- 
ged in a ſhnort time to reſtore him to his for- 
mer health; but this promiſe ſhe performed, 
with the ſame fidelity, as our modern empyrics. 
In the mean time, the duke, who ſaw no hopes 
of his recovery, determined to finiſh the mar- 
riage between his fourth ſon, lord Guildford 
Dudley, and the lady Jane Gray, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the new duke of Suffolk and Frances 
Brandon, mentioned in the late king's will, as 
vent in ſucceſſion to his own daughters. 
Northumberland having thus far ſucceeded 
in his ambitious projects, took occaſion, in or- 
der to promote his deſign, to inſinuatt᷑ to the 
king, t hat the only effectual method of obvi- 
ating ehe miſeries which threatened England, 
was to ede the princeſs Mary from the 
fueceſſion, and transfer the crown to lady Jane 
Gray. He repreſented alſo, that ſhould Eliza- 


beth ſueceed to: the throne, murmurs would 


28 


the heirs. 0 che dutgheſs 
ne 028 


[ ſeized, with a violent aſthma, whic 


1 piety: co Ware 


A. D. 1 Ly. 3% K 


7A 
af Er eee 10 chis RF 25 
wrought on by the threats and e 
powerful 1 they at SR A lee d _ 
the deed Mug ſigned b by all ber ß Sir ames, | 
; Hales) as well as the members o the, privy, | 
' cooncil;inigeneral, Of 2:.2y010 arw ge | 
Seen after this“ tranſaction, 16-08 = 
28. 
ot per: 


WAS 
to his life in tlie ſixteenth ver af {Eve 
ſeyenth of his reign, |; 
. This re inge poſſeſſed. beau 
ſon, probity ef mind, ſweetneſs of tempeg 
God. humnicy, cowards: his fel 


low creatures,, and, in ſhort, every quali- 
tion that can excite Venarghpn. A conciliate 
elteem Ms 1 158 2 00! 
He was bleſſed: 'with.a quick apprehent 
a TELENtLVE,, memory, both of- Khich were 


{rf 3375) 


| moſt approved.meaſlers. But afwrall, a youth 


had any public character, eſpecially, as every 
| part of his political conduct was influenced by 


| council, yet, upon the whole, there is the ut- 


| faunded Chriſt's: Hoſpital, an inſtitution that 
will, in ah 2 reflect 


| cultivated by an ex dellent education upd et the 


of his tender years can harly be ſaid to bays 


thoſe who happened to be at the head of the 


moſt reaſon to conclude, that if he had lived 
to aſſert his natural right, and to act accord, þ 
ing to the convictions -of' his on mind, he 
would have filled the throne of England wich 
glory to himſelf, aud; ui werſal advantage 4 
his people. Se ti; e159 do 
Before we gif this: part of our biltoy, 
ari iinvariable! deſire! of, recording: the imitgble 
tranſactions of : former princes, in order to ſtir 
mulate their ſucceſſors 0% noble tvalry, im 
pels us to record, that this amiable young king 


honouf on bus 


name, as long as this metropolis fhall. be cer 
lebrated among the nas. f 1 Pr 
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-k title of Mary to the crown, 


AD. 'F after the death of her brother, 
1553, could not reaſonably be called 


in queſtion; and the pretenſions adyanced by 


the adherents of the lady Jane, were conſi- | 


dered as equally new and ridiculous. Nor- 
thumberland, however, artfully concealed the 
king's death, hoping to ſecure the perſon of 
the princeſs Mary, who had been deſired by 


the council, to viſit ker brother in his lan- 


guiſhing ſtate. Fg gh 
That lady had actually advanced within 
eighteen miles of the metropolis, but receiy- 


ing intimation from the earl of Arundel, of | 


her brother's death, and the deſigns which 
were formed againſt her, ſhe retired with the 
utmoſt precipitation to Framlingham in Suf- 


folk, where ſhe intended to embark and re- | 


tire to Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould find it 
impoſſible to maintain her right of ſuc- 
teln. l 
She then ſent circular letters to the nobility 
and gentry, reminding them of her right, and 
commanding them to proclaim her without 
delay. Northumberland, finding he could 
no longer diſſemble, repaired to Sion- houſe, 
attended by the duke of Suffolk, and o- 


thers of the nobility, to intimate to lady 


Jane Gray her acceſſion to the throne, by vir- 


tue of an act of conveyance. _ 


That lady, who' was in a great meaſure 


ignorant of their former tranſactions, received 
the information with equal ſorrow and ſur- 
prize. She ſhed a flood of tears, and ap 


peared inconſolable; but at length they ex- 


torted her conſent, and the next day convey- 


ed her to the Tower, according to the cuſtom 
which then prevailed, of the Engliſh mo- 
narchs paſſing a few days after their acceſſion 


in that place. On the tenth of July, ſhe. was 


. 


ſo aſtoniſned, that they expreſſed no joy or 
exultation. | 
The duke of Northumberland added to 
the popular odium he had already incurred, 
by caufing an ignorant boy, who had expreſ- 
ſed himſelf too freely on the ſubje& of the 
proclamation, to be nailed to the pillory and 
deprived of his cars; an inſtance of cruelty, 
which gave a very unfavourable omen of a 
reign, which began with ſuch rigour and ſe- 
Verity, | * | 
| In the mean time the people of Suffolk 
E their attendance on the princeſs Mary; 
but as they were firmly attached to the 
| Proteſtant religion, they could not avoid diſ- 
covering, amidſt their profeſſions of duty 
| and allegiance, their fears for the fate of the 
reformation'; but on her aſſurance, that ſhe 
| never intended to alter the laws of her brother 
Edward, they engaged in her intereſt with 
the utmoſt alacrity, and flocked to her banner 
in ſuch numbers, from their general deteſta · 
tion of Northumberland, that in a ſhort time 
ſhe had an army amounting to forty thou- 
ſand men. ; hs 
The earls of Bath and Suſſex, and divers 
perſons of quality, and influence, in that 
neighbourhood,” . likewiſe repaired to her 
| ſtandard with their tenants and dependents, 
Arundel and Pembroke having found 
means to effect their releaſe from the Tower, 
invited all the noblemen about London, who 
were thought well affected to Mary, to a con- 
ference, in which the former expatiated on the 
cruelty and injuſtice of Northumberland, and. 
affirmed, that the only way to retaliate his 
inſolent behaviour, was to return to that duty 
and allegiance, which they owed to their law- 
ful ſovereign. This motion was ſeconded b 


— . — non n———_ 


— — —— — 


—— — 


Pembroke, who laying his hand on his ſword, 


proclaimed in London, and the people were I ſwore he was ready to anſwer any man, who, 


6 T denied 
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denied the right of princeſs Mary, They 


ſent for the mayor and aldermen of London, 
and informed them of the reſolution which 
had been taken; then mounting their horſes, 
they rode to the croſs in Cheapſide, where 
Mary was proclaimed queen of England, a- 
midſt the acclamations of the people. 

The lady Jane, after having enjoyed, or 


rather endured, the vain pageantry of a 


crown, for the ſpace of ten days, returned 


to a private life with much more pleaſure than 


ſhe felt when the ſcepter was forced into her 
hands. 
patched to Northumberland, with orders to 


diſband his forces and ſubmit to his lawful 


ſovereign ; but he had already diſmiſſed the 
{mall body which rem ained after an almoſt 
general deſertion. Mary received the warmeſt 
expreſſions of loyalty and attachment from 
the people of all the different counties, 
through which ſhe paſſed in her way to Lon- 
don, and ſhe was met by her ſifter Elizabeth, 


at the head of a thouſand horſe, which that 


princeſs had raiſed to defend their joint title 


againſt the uſurper. | : 
The very next day the duke of Northum- 


berland was arreſted by the earl of Arundel, 


at whoſe feet he fell on his knees, and beg- || 


ged his protection in the moſt abject terms. 
His three ſons, the lord Warwick, Ambroſe 
and Henry Dudley, Sir Anthony Dudley, his 
brother, the marquis of Northampton, Sir 


Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates, ſhared 


the ſame fate, and were committed to the 
Tower. -. e 
Soon after, the duke of Suffolk, lady Jane 
Gray, and lord Guilford Dudley, were taken 
into cuſtody. But as Mary was deſirous, in 
the beginning of her reign, to render herſelf 
popular by the appearance of clemency, ſhe 
andulged moſt of them with a pardon. The 
guilt indeed of Northumberland was too 
atrocious, to admit of the leaſt indulgence. 


When brought to his trial, he deſired to 


propoſe two queſtions to the jury, whether a 
man could be guilty of treaſon, for obeying 
orders given by the council under the 

reat ſea]? and whether thoſe who were e- 
gually culpable could act as his judges ? Be- 
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Meſſengers were immediately diſ- 
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ing told that the great ſeal of an uſurper was 
no warrant, and' that perſons againſt whom 
there was nothing upon record, were reputed 
in law, capable of ſitting on any trial ; he ac- 


the ſcaffold; that he had always been a Ro- 
man Catholic in his heart, and expreſſed great 
compunction of mind for having plundered 
the effects of the church, and eſpecially as he 
was rendered incapable of making reſtitution, 
Gates and Palmer were executed, with him, 


but the reſt were reprieved, and afterwards 


pardoned. 


Though the people were overjoyed at the 
ſucceſſion of the lawful heir, they entertained 
the moſt anxious fears and apprehenſions com 


cerning the ſtate of religion. Nor were their 


fuſpicions groundleſs; for as the princeſs Ma. 


ry had been educated with queen Catharine 


her mother, and conceived the moſt ardent zeal 


for the Catholic worſhip, and poſſeſſed all the 
qualities which compoſe the character of a bi- 


got, ſhe had no ſooner conquered the oppoſi- 


tion that lay in her way to the crown, than ſhe 


_ openly avowed the Romiſh religion; though 


ſhe declared in council, that ſhe would not 
force the conſciences of her ſubjects. 
In a few days, Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtall, 


Day, Heath, and Voiſey, were reſtored to 
their reſpective ſees. Hooper, biſhop of Glou- 


ceſter, and Coverdale of Exeter, with ſeveral 
other Proteſtant divines, were committed to 


priſon ; and the Catholic biſhops, encouraged 


to reſtore the maſs, though repugnant to the 
preſent laws. Judge Hales, who had defend- 
ed the queen's title with ſo much reſolution, 
was thrown into priſon, and treated- with 
ſuch rigour and ſeverity, that he was ſeized 
with a phrenzy, and laid, violent hands on 
himſelf. 3 ERE 
Peter Martyr, profeſſor of Theology at Ox- 
ford, ſuffered ſo many inſults from the ene: 
mies of the reformation, that he was obliged. 
to take refuge in archbiſhop Cranmer's houle;, 


though that prelate was in no condition to pfo- 
tect himſelf; the court having already doom- 
ed him to deſtruction. 


Bonner not only fe- 
viled the primate in the moſt ſcurrilous terms, 


but, to weaken the cauſe of- the reformation, 
| 2 . ſpread 
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ours and pleaded guilty. He confeſſed on 
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ſpread a report, that he had ſubmitted to the 
| queen, and offered publickly to recant his 

error. neee 7794 

Cranmer, in order to- clear himſelf from 
this ſcandalous aſperſion, drew up a confeſſi- 
on of his faith, which he offered, with the 
queen's permiſſion, to defend in public. On 
account of this writing, which was publiſhed 
without his knowledge, he was ſummoned to 
the Star-chamber, : where he acknowledged 
himſelf the author of the paper, and was for 
chat day diſmiſſed. Some of the council ad- 


viſed the queen to treat him with lenity, as he 


had been remarkable for his moderation, and 
as it was to him ſhe was chiefly indebted for 
that indulgence ſhe; enjoyed during the-reign 


of her father. But the ungrateful queen de- 
clared, ſhe remembered nothing of Cranmer, 


but his having pronounced her mother's di- 


vorce, and promoted the reformation. - He | 


was ſummoned to appear before the council, 


together with old Latimer, the latter was ſent 
immediately to the Tower, and the former 


followed the next day, on pretence of having 
publiſhed ſeveral ſeditious lib eis. 


Several other preachers: were alſo impriſon- 


ed at the ſame time: Peter Martyr, John 


Laſco, and all foreign Proteſtants Who had 
taken refuge in England, were allowed toiquie 


the kingdom in peace, and a conſiderable 
number of Engliſh, who profeſſed the re- 
formed religion, foreſeeing the perſecution, 
withdrew into foreign countries. On the firſt 
day of October, Mary was crowned by the 
hands of Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and at the ſame time publiſned an amneſty, 
from the benefit of which, however, all thoſe 
who had been arreſted before the month of 
September, and many others were nominally 
excluded. 3 Go ex 20 3641 on 2 mo 

The miniſtry now determined to pack a 
parliament that ſhould” entirely concur with 
their deſigns, and ſuch unjuſtifiable means 
were employed to accompliſh this end, that 
although the Proteſtants were far more nume- 
'0us than the papiſts in England, the houſe 


of commons was almoſt filled with the latter. 
would ſtep between him and the ſee of Can- 


In the upper houſe the queen had a great ma- 
"wee for even the greateſt part of thoſe no- 
kmen, who had rejected the. papal authority 
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in the late reign, now infamouſly conformed: 
to the doctrines of the court, from motives of- 
intereſt or ambition. 2 I 


In opening the parliament, maſs was cele+ 
brated in the latin tongue, and Taylor, biſhop: = 
of Lincoln, was expelled the houle of peers: 11 
on the firſt day of the ſeſſion; for refuſing to 1 
kneel at this ſervice. FA | 
The firſt bill chat paſſed in this parliament, 
was to aboliſſi every kind of treaſon not ſpe- 
cified in the ſtatute of Edward III. and every 


felony which did not ſubſiſt before the firſt of 


Henry VIII. The following ſeſſions, an act 
paſſed for reverſing the ſentence of divorce 
between Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arra- 
n, and for repealing all the ſtatutes, by 
which that ſentence had been confirmed. By 
this act the princeſs Ehzabeth was again de- 
clared illegitimate, and Mary having no fur- 
ther occaſion for her aſſiſtance, . treated her. 
with indignity and cruelty.. ts. 
The fame parliament renewed an act of the 
late reign, making it felony for twelve perſons. 
or any greater number, to aſſemble with a 
view of changing the eſtabliſhed religion ; and 
repedled the act of attainder which had paſſed: 
againſt the duke of Norfolk: 1 
During theſe parliamentary tranſactions, 
the queen engaged in a ſecret negotiation with 
one Commendoni, an agent of the pope's le- 
gate at Bruſſels; ſhe ſent a meſſage to the 
pope, acquainting him with her earneſt deſire: 
of uniting herſelf and her kingdom to the ho- 


ly fee: and ſhe requeſted that cardinal Pole 


might be appointed legate to accompliſh that 
pious purpoſe. The nomination of Pole to 
this office, was equally diſagreeable to the 


_ emperor and biſhop Gardiner. The former, 


who by his tyrannical behaviour. had excited 


| the reſentment of all the proteſtant princes in- 


Germany, being deſirous of ſtrengthening his 


intereſt by a match he had projected between 


his ſon Philip and the queen of England, was 


apprehenſive of the ſcheme miſcarrying by the 


interpoſition of Pole, whom, it was reported, 
Mary intended to take for her huſband. 
The latter apprehended that this legate 


terbury, as well as deſtroy his influence at- 


court. He therefore endeavoured to ruin that 


_ cardinal: | 
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(cardinal in the opinion of the queen, by inſi- || out her conſent, or any of her children, with: 
nuating, that his furious zeal would defeat || out the conſent of the nobility; that her join. 
her intentions, in favour of the Roman Ca- || ture ſhould amount to ſixty thouſand pounds 
tholic religion. 1 | | a year; that the male iſſue of this marriage, 

| To promote the deſign which he ſo ardent- || ſhould enjoy England, together with Burgun- 
ly deſired to accompliſh,” Charles diſpatched dy and the Low Countries; and that if Don 
an ambaſſador to communicate his inten- Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, 
tion to Mary, who, pleaſed with the ſupport || ſhould die, and his line become extinct, the 
of ſo powerful an alliance, and deſirous of — iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould 


uniting-herſelf more intimately with her mo- {| ſucceed to Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the 
ther's family, embraced the propoſal with the | other dominions-of Philip. This marriage 
utmoſt alacrity. This match was ſtrongly re- was univerſally diſliked! by. the people, who 
commended by Norfolk, Arundel, Paget and || were perſuaded, Philip would attempt to 
Gardiner; the latter of whom, aſſured both || introduce into England, the arbitrary maxims 
the queen and the emperor, that it was ab- || of the-Spaniſh government. D TOY 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſtop all farther innova- This apprehenſion being diffuſed through 
tions in religon, till the marriage ſhould be || the whole body of the people, ſome perſons 
conſummated. more factious than the reſt, believing it was 
The negotiation, therefore, at the inſtance || eaſier. to prevent than remedy evils, deter- 
of the biſhop, was conducted with equal dili- || mined to take up arms, and vigorouſly oppoſe 
gence and ſucceſs; but the commons being || the queen's: marriage with Philip. Sir Tho- 
informed of the intended match, were enraged |} mas Wyat, engaged to arm the men of Kent; 
and furprized, at her deſire of contracting a || Sir Peter Carew undertook to aſſemble the 
foreign alliance, and ſent a committee to re- inhabitants of Devonſhire; and they per- 
monſtrate in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt ſuch || ſuaded the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
aà dangerous and imprudent ſtep. Mary, who || reſtoring the lady Jane to the throne, to at- 
was naturally obſtinate, perſiſted in her reſo- || tempt to raiſe the Midland counties. Carew, 
lution, and to prevent any farther addreſſes || prompted-either by his impetuoſity, or appre- 
of the like nature diſſolved the parliament. | henſions, roſe in arms before the day appoint- 
A. D. 1554. Immediately after this diſſo- ed; but his troops were ſoon diſperſed by the 
lution, the new laws with reipe& to religion, || earl of Bedford, and he himſelf was forced 
were moſt rigorouſly enforced, and the maſs, || to take refuge in France. Suffolk, informed 
together with all the popiſh ceremonies uni- || of the fate of this confederate, and dreading 
verlally reſtored. But the Spaniſh match an arreſt, quitted the town, attended by his 
was a point much more alarming, and filled || brothers the lords Thomas and Leonard, and | 
the breaſt of every Engliſhman, who loved || attempted to raiſe the people in the counties 
his country, with the moſt terrible apprehen- || of Warwick and Leicefter, where his chief 
ſions for the liberty and independence of the || intereſt lay; but he was ſo hotly purſued by 
nation. To remove, however, if poſlible, || the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of three 
theſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions, the contract || hundred horſe, that he was obliged to diſmils 
was concluded on the moſt plauſible terms; || his followers, and being diſcovered in his fe- 
which were as follow: That though Philip || treat, was ſeized and conducted to London. 
ſhould enjoy the title of king, the adminiſtra- || Wyar's attempt was at firſt more ſucceſsful, 
tion ſhould be lodged in the hands of the || and ſeemed to threaten more fatal conle- 
queen; that no foreigner ſhould be capable || quences. Having publiſhed a declaration at 
of holding any dignified poſt in the kingdom; || Maidſtone, in Kent, againſt the-queen's un. 
that no change ſhould be made in the Eng- juſt proceedings, and evil counſellors, toge- 
liſh laws,.cuſtoms, and privileges ; that Phi- || ther with their danger of being enſlaved by 4 


lip ſbould not carry the queen abroad, with- || Spaniard, the people flocked to his Gander! 
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in great numbers. The duke of Norfolk, 
with Sir Henry Jernegan, was detached againſt 


him, at the head of the queen's guards, rein- 
forced with five. 1 ers, Com- 


© - 


manded by one Bret; and they overtook. the | 
rebels at Rocheſter, where they had fed 


their head quarters. 


4 


When the queen's. army drew. nigh, Sir 


4 


George Harper, one of the malecontent 
party, preteaded to deſert, bys having pre- 
f 25 


viou 


y ſecured the intereſt of theſe two 


perſons repreſented the deligns of che court | 


in ſuch odious colours, that the whole body 
of Londoners went over to Wyat, declaring | 
they would not aſſiſt inenſlaving their country. 
Wyat, encouraged by this reinforcement, and 


relying on the; favour of the people, eſpe- 


cially of the Londoners, who, were moſtiy 
Proteſtants, refolved to proceed in this enter- 
prize; and accordingly, led his troops to 
Southwark, where he demanded of the queen, 
that ſhe ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of the 
Tower, deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, 
and, in order to inſure the liberty of the na- 
tion, immediately to eſpouſe an Engliſhman. 
Finding the bridge barricaded againſt him, 
and that the city was over-awed by the regu- 
lar troops, he marched up to Kingſton, where 
he croſſed the river with four thouſand” men, 
hoping to animate his friends, who had pro- 
miſed to declare in his favouur. 
He loitered ſo long in Southwark, that the 
critical moment was loſt, inſomuch, that his 
popularity began to decline, and though he 
entered Weſtminſter without oppoſition, his 
followers, finding that no perſon of impor- 
tance eſpouſed his cauſe, gradually diſperſed, 
and he was at length . near Temple-bar, 
by Sir Maurice Berkley, - | 
Near ſeventy perſons were executed for this 
rebellion, four hundred appeared before the 
queen with halters about their necks, and 
falling on their knees, ſued for forgiveneſs, 
which they obtained, and were diſmiſſed. 
Wyat, the ringleader, was condemned and | 
executed; and as it had been reported, that 
at his trial, he had impeached the lady Eliza- 
beth, and the earl of Devonſhire; he ſolemnly 


f 
1 


ſl; Fs queen, anxious to accompliſh the 
deſtruction of her ſiſter, determined to avail 


herſelf of the preſent inſurrection, and think- 


race, ſhe gave orders for conducting her pri- 
Joper to the Tower of London, in order that 
ſhe might paſs the examination of council. 

To remove her out of the kingdom, after 
ſhe had failed in her firſt project, a marriage 
was propoſed between her and the duke of 


* 


declared before the whole people, that they 
had no concern in the rebellin. 
33 h 


— 


Savoy, and when ſhe refuſed to agen to the 
match, ſhe was again confined under a ſtrong 
guard at. Woodſtock.  _ 0 oi 
The earl of Devonſhire, though equally 
innocent, was committed priſoner to Fother- 
ingay· caſtle. A meſſage was then ſent to the 
lady Jane, deſiring her to prepare for imme- 
diate death, a doom ſhe had long expected, 
and therefore heard it without much pertur- 
bation. The bigotted queen, under pretence 
of compaſſion for her ſoul, ſent her two 
prieſts, who haraſſed her with diſputations, 
inſtead of adminiſtering any real comfort. 
The unfortunate lady, notwithſtanding the 
oppreſſion under which ſhe laboured, was ſo 
calm and deliberate, as to be able not only to 
defend her religion with great learning and 
eloquence, but alſo to write a letter to her 
ſiſter Catharine in the Greek language, in 
which, befides ſending her a copy of the New 
Teſtament in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her 
to maintain an unſhaken perſeverance in the 
profeſſion ſhe had avowed. It had been pro- 
poſed to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together, on the ſame ſcaffold, but 
the council; to prevent any clamours that ſuch 
a ſcene might incite among the people, gave 
orders that lord Guilford ſhould be beheaded 
within the verge of the Tower. 
She ſtedfaſtly beheld her huſband as he 
went to execution; ſhe even ſaw his headleſs - 
body brought back in a cart, and found her- 
ſelf more encouraged by the account ſhe re- 
ceived of his perſeverance, than melted by 
ſo moving and melancholy a ſight. | 


As ſoon as ſhe mounted the ſcaffold, ſhe 
addreſſed the ſpectators, who were diſſolved 
in tears at ſo mournful a ſpectacle, and ob- 
ſerved in particular, that innocence was ne 


excuſe for facts that tended to the prejudice 
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ing to bring that princeſs under the ſame dif- - 
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by her women, and with great compofure 
ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke. At the time of 


her death, ſhe had not fully attained the ſe- 


venteenth year of her age. Soon 1 of 
duke of Suffolk received ſentence of dea 


and was beheaded on Tower-hill. _ g 


_ Mary's thoughts were now engroſſed in 
making preparations for the reception of Don 
Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly expected, 
with the utmoſt impatience. At length, the 


much defired moment arrived, when ſhe 
received the joyful news that Philip was 


landed at Southampton. In a few days after 


t 13 
9. 
e * 


of the public. Having ſpent forne time in 
devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſrobedl' 


his arrival, the nuptials were ſolemnized at 


Weſtminſter, and the queen with her new 


ſpouſe, made a pompous entry into London. 


Philip was a prince of profound diſſimulation, 
and maintained a reſerve, very diſguſting to 


the Engliſh; but as he brought with him an 


e, ſum of money, many perſons 


reconciled to the marriage. N 
Soon after the ſolemnization of the marri- 


were 


a 1 


— — 


age, cardinal Pole arrived in England as the 
Pope's legate, and had no ſooner reached 


London, than he was introduced to the queen 


and king, and treated with every token of re- 


ſpect. He earneſtly exhorted the parliament to 


— 


recncile themſelves and the kingdom to the 
holy ſee, from which they had been ſo long 


unhappily divided. 


This propoſal was well received by the par- 
liament, and both houſes preſented an addreſs 
to Philip and Mary, declaring their reſolution, 
inviolably to adhere to the church of Rome. 
The legate then, in the name of his holineſs, 
abſolved them from all the cenſures that had 
been paſſed againſt them, and admitted them 
into the boſom of the church. The parlia- 
ment, in confequence of this indulgence, enact- 
ed a ſtatute, re-eſtabliſhing the papal juriſdic- 
tion in England; but under this reſtriction, 
that alienation of church- lands -ſhould be au- 
thorized; and that the poſſeſſions of them 
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much, that whey revived the old ſanguinary 
laws againſt heretics, enacted ſeveral new ſta: 


tutes, pronouncing it treaſon to imagine the 
death of Philip, during his marriage with the 
Warn nö enn aaa ene IO has 
England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of hor- 
ror and barbarity, which have juſtly rendered 
the Catholic reſigion the object of univerſal 
abhorrence, and prove, that no human de- 
pravity can equal revenge and cruelty, cons 
cealed under the ſpecidus garb of religion. 
The firſt victim of religious fury was one 
Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, a man 
equally diſtinguiſhed for his piety and learn- 
ing. Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, had 
been condemned at the ſame time with Ro- 
gers, but was ſent down to his dioceſe, and 
after having rejected a pardon on terms of 
recantation, brought to the ſtake, where he 


|| reſigned himſelf to his cruel fate with amazing 


fortitude. ' Dr. Taylor, viear of Hadley, an 
old divine,- was burned in that place, amidſt 
his friends and pariſhioners. When he was 
brought to the ſtake, and began to harangue 
the bye-ſtanders, a ruffian ſtruck him on the 
head. He was then placed in a barrel of 
pitch, and one of the ſpeCtators, throwing a. 
faggot at the venerable old man, wounded 
him ſo ſeverely, that his whole viſage was be- 
ſmeared with blood; but his only reply was, 
O friend! I have harm enough, why 
*© ſhouldeſt thou encreaſe it. When he had 
repeated a pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards 
ſtruck him on the mouth, bidding him ſpeak 
Latin; and while he was employed in pious 
cjaculations, another cleft his head, in ſuch 
a manner, that his brains came out, and he 
expired. 922 e 
The article upon which almoſt all the Pro- 
teſtants were condemned, was their refuſing 
to acknowledge the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation. Gardiner, finding the eſtabliſhment 
of popery attended with ſuch eruel circum- 
ſtances, devolved the odious taſk on Bonner, 


ſhould not be ſubject to any cenſure or proſe. - 


cution on that account. 
_ Having thus ſecured their own poſſeſſions, 


they were wholly regardleſs of the intereſt - 


and liberties of their fellow-ſubjects ; inſo- 


whoſe ſavage diſpoſition delighted in tor- 
menting the unhappy fufferers. He ſometimes 
whipped- the priſoners. with his own hands, 
till he was tired with the violence of the exer- 
Ciſe ; he tore out the beard of a poor mecha- 
nic, who refuſed: to change bis religion n 
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in order to give him a ſpecimen of burn 
ing, tortured im with the flame of a taper, 


until the veins burſt, and the ſinews were RT eee 
A. D. 1356. Archbiſhop Cranmer had 


R 0-4-4145 


conſumed: ' 'f} 1 TY? UA 1 0 uk 3 

PFerrar, biſhop of St: David's, was burned 
in his own dioceſe, though he appealed to 
cardinal-Pole, who, though a Catholic, was 
a man of humanity and moderation, and de- 
teſted theſe religious maſſacres.” This prelate 
was followed by ſeveral others, who bold iy 
ſealed their faith with their blood, which ne- 
vertheleſs ſeemed to cry for vengeance, both 
on the queen and the miniſtry, who dared 
thus to violate the laws of God and man, un- 
der the maſk and ſanction of religion. | 


Such inhuman proceedings could not fail 


to render the Spaniſh government very un- 
popular; and Philip, ſenſible of the odium 
under which he laboured, endeavoured to 
vindicate himſelf by a very groſs artifice. He 
ordered his confeſſor, to deliver in his pre- 
ſence, a ſermon in favour of toleration; but 
finding this trick ĩneffectual, he pulled off the 
maſk, the perſecution raged without controul, 
and attempts were even made to introduce 
the inquiſition into England. +4, 14-0 

Bonner, . encouraged by the ſanction of the 


king and queen, renewed his -cruelties, and 


numbers were daily dragged. to the ſake. 
Several perſons ſuffered at Canterbury, and 
other places, and among the reſt, Margaret 
Polly the firſt female martyr in Mary's reign. 
In the month of October, Ridley, formerly 


biſhop of London, and Latimer, of Worceſ- 
ter, two prelates eminent for their piety and 
learning, periſhed together in the flames at | 
Oxford, and encouraged each other by their 


mutual exhortations. | 


In the month of June, the queen fondly 9 
imagined that ſhe was ſeized with the pains of 


child-birth; but her hopes ſoon; vaniſhed, on 
ber bringing forth a ſubſtance called by 
clans Mola, to her unſpeakable grie 
aſtoniſhment of the court, and confuſion 


of Philip, who flattered; himſelf with the 
proſpect of uniting England and Spain, by 


the iſſue of this marriage. Chagrined at this 
diſappointment, he retired to Flanders, leav 
ing his conſort in gteat 
ater, Mary received à bull for erecting Ireland 
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to make him a proſelyte to their opinions. 
They accorqingly repreſented to him the dig- 
nities and honours, to which his character 


| the hopes of long enjoying thoſe powerful 


of the guilt of his apoſtacy, ſurprized the 
audience by a contrary declaration; renounc- 


former principles. | 
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ſeparable from the human heart, and terri- 
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into a kingdom, and towards the cloſe of the 


year, Charles V. reſigned his dominions to 
his ſon Philip. A 1 "0 54d 


| wm. F# 


been long confined in priſon; but the queen 
was now reſolved to bring him to puniſhment, 
Accordingly, Bonner, biſhop of London, and. 
Thirley of Ely, were ſent to Oxford to de- 
grade Cranmer, and the former performed 
that melancholy office, with all the ſavage 
joy and triumph, -that might be expected 
from his brutal diſpoſition. After the arch- 
biſhop's condemnation, perſons were employ- 
ed to aſſail him in different ſhapes, in order 


ſtill gave him a claim, if he would deſerve 
them by a recantation, and flattered him with: 


friends whom his humanity and benefi- 
cence had procured him, during the courſe of 
his proſperity. terak | 
; Influenced by that love 


ba) 


of life which # in- 


fied at the proſpect of the dreadful torments 
to which he was condemned, he ſuffered the 
feelings of nature to overpower his reſolution, 
and agreed to ſign a paper acknowledging the 
doctrine of the papal ſupremacy, and of. the 


real preſence in the Euchariſt. 
.c1 Thequeen, whoſe perfidy could only be 
exceeded by her cruelty, reſolved that this 
recantation ſhould not ſave his life, and ſent 
orders that he ſhould be commanded to own: 
his errors in church, before the whole le, 
and that he ſhould from thence be immediately 
conducted to execution. Cranmer, whether 
apprized of their cruel deſign, or conſcious 


ing the papal ſupremacy, and avowing his 


puniſnment with amazing courage and 
t hand. 


ing 


He was then conducted to the ſtake, amidſt 
the taunts and inſults of the Catholics, and 
having now collected all the vigour of his ww 
mind, : bore their ſcorn, and the torture ff,. 
Bis | 
reſolution, . He ſtretched out his righ 
and without diſcovering the leaſt ſign of feel 
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laming ſeveral times, this hand has of- 


every quality 'that could 'render him 


the object of public eſteem and veneration 


After Cranmer's death, cardinal Pole was 
promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, in con- 


ſequence of bulls he had already received from 
„ 4s 
| Having thus taken off the principal abet- 


tor of the reformation, Mary practiſed every 


* 


zeal of the 
bliſhment of the ſubſequent reformation. 


ſpecies of cruelty. Within the compaſs of 
this year, eighty-five perſons, men, women, 


doctrines of purgatory, tran ubſtantiation, 


ſavage cruelty, rouſed the indignation of all 


of the ma 
religion they profeſſed; while the frantic 
perſecutors, tended to the eſta- 


and children, the lame, the blind, and the 
ignorant, were put to death, fo 


and other tenets now exploded by the church 
of England. Theſe inſtances of more than 
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A. D. 1558. According to Philip's intima» 
tion, Calais was certainly. inveſted by the duke 


1 


of Guiſe, who carried on the ſiege with ſuch 


vigour and reſolution, that notwithſtanding 
the bravery of lord Wentworth the governor, 


a moſt accompliſhed officer, the garriſon ſur- 
The duke of Guiſe 


rendered in ſeven days. 
no ſooner took poſſeſſion! of the place, than 


he expelled all the Engliſh inhabitants; and 


then inveſted Guiſnes, where the lord Gray 


had commanded; but the garriſon, conſiſting 
of eleven hundred men, were ſo diſcouraged 


by the loſs of Calais; that at the firſt attack, 


retired to their citadel, and ſoon after 


ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 


The caſtle of Hames, ſituated in a moraſs 


| almoſt inacceſſible, might have made a vigo- 
moderate people, and the ſurprizing reſolution || rous refiſtance z but the garriſon fled at the 


rs, enhanced the merit of the | 


approach of the enemy. Thus in the ſpace 


| of fifteen days, and in the Winter ſeaſon, all 


| that remained of the Engliſh conqueſts in 
France, was loſt hy the ignorance and neglect 


A. D. 1557. The great obje& of the | 


queen's preſent attention, was to embark the 


nation in the war which had lately broke out 


between France and Spain. Her council 
were in general averſe to ſuch a proceed- 
ing, nevertheleſs, through the inſtigation of 
Philip, ſhe levied a conſiderable ſum, equip- 


fying diſappointment. 


ped a powerful armament which embarked in 


June, under the command of the earl of 
Pembroke, in order to join the Spaniſh forces 
headed by the duke of Savoy; and Philip 
returned to Bruſſels. . 

An engagement ſoon after enſued, in which 
the French army was routed, and many offi- 


: 


cers of diſtinction taken priſoners. About 


the latter end of the year, Philip ſent infor- 


mation to Mary, that the court of France 
had projected a plan for the reduction of 


Calais, and offered to ſupply her with troops 


for the defence of that fortreſs. The coun- 
cil conſidering this intimation, as a ſtratagem · 


of Philip to gain poſſeſſion of Calais; th 


queen not only declined the offer, but neg- | | 
lected to put the place in a poſture of | Words cannot deſcribe her cha 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


of the queen and council. Murmurs and 
complaints now prevailed throughout the 
kingdom; the miniſtry could not attempt a 
vindication of their conduct, and the queen 
herſelf felt all the pangs of the moſt morti- 


The queen now found it neceſſary to eall 
a parliament, from which, notwithſtanding the 
late miſconduct of her miniſtry; ſhe obtained 
a conſiderable ſupply, which was likewiſe 
laviſhed on purpoſes that did not in the 


{| leaſt redound to the credit or intereſt of the 


nation. | | Fl 
Mary had long laboured under 2 ſtate of 
indiſpoſition, for, having miſtaken a dropſy 


for % pregnancy, ſhe had purſued an impro- 


per regimen, and her diſtemper became ever 
day more inveterate. Her malady was {till 
farther inflamed by the anxiety of her mind 
through the moſt painful reflections, and at 
length brought on a lingering fever of bi. 

ſhe died after a ſhort and inglorious feign 

five years, four months, and eleven days. 


racter in the 
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ing, held it in the flames until it dropt off, || defence, notwithſtandirig the impoftunate 

ex 
„ fended.” This Martyr was a man of diſ- 
re piety and learning, and ſeemed to | 
70 
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odioasVight' it ut GetrerrN me ks bel 212 the efiſich of the blood + her ſubjeQs. wal 


called bloody Mary, with | the utmoſt | — good man, of any denomination, can 
priety, for, during her ſhort reign, two 85 her life without horror and deteſtation; 
dred and eighty-four Proteſtants fell victims 8 it diſcovers the dreadful effects of a devo- 
to her cruelty and bigotry; nay, ſhe feemed || tion to the moſt ignoble , that can in- 
to make a merit of murder, and to gory 1 in fluetce the en) mind. | NT 
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-ARY having thus been de- 
prived of that life and crown, 
which ſne had employed to 

the baſeſt purpoſes; I fer, council notified 
the event to the houſe lords, and acquaint- 

ed them with their reſolution to place her ſiſter 

Elizabeth on the throne. As this princeſs 

had diſcovered both moderation and prudence 

during the reign of her ſiſter,” and as the || A B. 1 59. In order, however, to encou- 
dangers to which ſhe had been eontinually ex. rage the Proteſtants, depreſſed by the late 
poſed, ſtrongly recommended her to the af. reign, ſhe gave ſtrong fymptoms of her inten- 
fections of the people, the joy they expreſſed tions, by recalling all the exiles, by releaſing 


Sole and nile terms, ce the Spaniſh 


monarch could not juſtly take offence at her 
refuſal. 


Though che intereſt, the education, and 
erihei fes of the queen induced her to favour 
the re formation, ſhe determined to introduce 


it gradually, and to proceed rather by lenient 
than: rigorous methods, 


A. D. 
1558. 


on this occaſion, ſeemed to e the” || thoſe confined for their religious tenets, ahd 
future happineſs of her reign. _ by reſtoring thoſe who had been attainted, to 


She reſided at Hatfield at the time of beb their former honours: 


| fiſter's death, from whence ſhe repaired, on ||, On this occafion, the marquis of Now 25 


hearing of that e event, to London; and: af- thampton, who had been condemned in the 


ter receiving the compliments of the nobility, late reign, was releaſed, and reſtored to his : 14 


ſent ambaſſadors to the different powers of || eſtate and dignities. Edward Seymour, ſe- 
Europe, to notify her acceſſion to the throne || cond ſon to the duke of Somerſet, was crea- 
of England: ted baron Beauchamp, and earl of Hert- 

Elizabeth gave a - moſt ſignal dif play of || ford; Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of the 
prudence and policy at her acceſſion to the duke of Norfolk, viſcount Howard of Bin- 
throne; for in appointing her privy council, | don; Henry Cary of Hundſon, and O- 
ſhe retained thirteen of her fiſter's counſellors liver St. John of Bletmifto, were preferred 
to prevent an alarm on the ſcore of religion ; | to the rank of barons, The inſtances which 
but in order to balance their authority, ſhe || Elizabeth had given of her inclinations, raiſ- 
Joined eight more to them, who were ſtrongly || ed ſuſpicions in the biſhops, that her reign 
attached to the proteſtant cauſe. Philip of || would be attended with a revolution in reli- 
Spain could not but be alarmed at the confe- || gious principles. From this perſuaſion, they 


— 


quences in which the death of queen Mary had || refuſed. to officiate at the coronation, and it 
involved bim; yet hoping ſtill to retain his in- was with no ſmall difficulty, that Oglethorpe, _ 


fluence over England, he diſpatched orders to || biſhop of Carliſte, was prevailed upon to. 
the duke of Feria his ambaſſador at London, || crown her. f 

to propoſe a match between him and Eliza- The ſeſſion of Parliament was this 

beth, who declined the ꝓropoſal; but in ſuch "ET by Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper | 2 IEA 
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reat ſeal, who, in a very elegant ſpeech, ſet 
forch the virtues of the new queen, inveigh- 
ed againſt the conduct of the late miniſtry ; 
and after recommending the religious ſtate of 
the nation to their conſideration, exhorted 
them to obſerve a due medium between the 
extremes of ſuperſtition and irreligion, as the 


moſt effectual means of uniting both the Ro- 


man'Catholics and Proteſtants in one mode of 
worſhip. He concluded with ſolliciting that 
ſupply in behalf of her majeſty, which the 


exigencies of the ſtate required. The com- 


mons, though they had been haraſſed by 
impoſitions in the late reign, chearfully 
granted the tonnage and poundage, together 
with a large ſubſidy on funds and move- 


ables. 


At the advice of ſome leading men, who 


fincerely deſired to promote the reformation, a 


bill was brought in for ſuppreſſing the mo- 


naſteries lately erected, and reſtoring the 


tenths and firſt fruits to the crown, which had 
been ſurrendered by Mary. They alſo enu- 


merated a ſtatute, recognizing Elizabeth to 


be the lawful ſovereign, by virtue of an act 
paſſed in the thirty-ſixth year of her father's 
reign. | 

The parliament then turned their attention 
to the affairs of religion, and paſſed the fol- 
lowing bills ; that the ſervice ſhould be per- 
formed in the vulgar tongue; that the ſupre- 
macy of the church of England ſhould be 
veſted in the ſovereign; that all acts relative 


to religion, which had paſſed in the reign of 


Edward VI. ſhould be renewed and confirmed; 
that the nomination to biſhoprics ſhould be 


veſted in the queen, who might exerciſe her 
fupremacy by any perſon ſhe ſhould appoint 


for that E that all perſons in office, 


ſhould take the oath of ſupremacy, and that 
no perſon, under ſevere penalties, ſnould by 
word or writing, ſupport any foreign autho- 


rity in this Kingdom; that there ſhould be an 


uniformity of worſhip; and that on the va- 
cancy of any biſhopric, the queen might re- 
ſume its manors and temporal poſſeſſions, 

1 of per- 
ſonages impropriate. 


Elizabeth, being thus veſted with the 
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High Commiſſion Court, compoſed of com: 
miſſioners, veſted with the authority of the 
vicegerent appointed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Of nine thouſand four hundred 
eccleſiaſtics, who held benefices in England; 
thoſe who choſe rather to ' renounce their 
livings than the Romiſh religion, amounted. 
to fourteen biſhops, twelve archdeacons, 
fifty canons, and about fourſcore of the in- 
ferior clergy; and their places being filled 
with Proteſtants, the reformation was eſta- 
bliſhed,* | 8 BG | 
While the queen and parliament of Eng- 
land were employed in ſetling the religion of 
the nation, a treaty was concluded by her am- 
baſlador with France, on the following 'con- 
ditions; that Henry ſhould retain Calais, and 
all the towns he had wreſted from the Engliſh, 
for eight years, at the expiration of which, 
they ſhould be reſtored to the queen of Eng- 
land ; that he ſhould give ample fecurity for 
paying to Elizabeth, or her ſucceſſors, the 
{um of five hundred thouſand golden crowns, 
in default of reſtoring the places at the time 
appointed; that the French ſhould give 
hoſtages for the performance of this article; 
that neither he, the king or queen of Scot - 
land, nor Elizabeth, ſhould attempt any 
thing againſt each other directly or indirectly, 
to the prejudice of this treaty; and that they 
ſhould not encourage or protect the rebellious: 
ſubjects of each other. 11 
An accommodation with Scotland naturally 
reſulted from the late treaty, and tranquillity: 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed between England,, 
and its neighbours. But this peace was no 


{ ſooner concluded, than the dauphin and his 


| conſort Mary, at the inſtigation of the pope, 
and monarchs of France and Spain, who were 
incenſed at the acceſſion: of a proteſtant prin- 
ceſs to. the throne of theſe realms, aſſumed: 
the title of king and queen of Scotland, Eng-: 
land, and Ireland; and arrogated to them- 
ſelves the arms of England, Sir Nicholas: 
Throgmorton, the queen's ambaſſador at Pa- 
ris, remonſtrated on this inſult offered. to his 
miſtreſs, and receiving a very frivolous an- 
ſwer, repeated his complaint; but was told 
by the French miniſtry, that the queen - 


_ 


fthpremacy, erected a tribunal, called the | 


|. Scots was as. much. intitled to the arms dE 
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England; as Elizabeth was 


to the appellation 
of queen of France. 1 | 


This ſtep could not fail to alarm the jealouſy 


of Elizabeth, and cauſed her to view Mary 
as a very formidable rival, and the king of 
Spain as an inveterate foe; and therefore, 
determined to uſe every method to conciliate 


the affection of her people, as the ſureſt pre- 


ſervative againſt the united power of her ene- 
mies. She had great penetration, and prin- 
cipally applied herſelf to the ſtudy of human 
nature. Capable of diſcerning merit, ſhe ap- 
pointed men of capacity to the important of- 
fices of ſtate; diſpenſed juſtice impartially; 
evinced a well judged economy ; deport- 
ed herſelf with complacency ; and demon- 
{trated ſo ardent a regard for the welfare of 
her people, as produced the warmeſt returns 
of confidence and affection, 3 

To gain partizans in the north, ſhe artfully 
fomented the religious diſſentions in Scotland, 
occaſioned by a ſtrong party embracing the 
reformation ; inſomuch, that conferences for 
a peace were opened at Edinburgh. But 
before this happened, Henry of France was 
accidentally ſlain in a tournament, and his 
ſon Francis aſcended the throne. 

A. D. 1560, His ſucceſſor Francis II. 
being a prince of narrow intellects, and un- 
ſteady temper, became a meer tool to the 
houſe of Guiſe, which hurried him into mea- 
ſures that tended to the ſuppreſſion of the re- 
formation in Scotland. But all his efforts 
were baffled by the ſuperior genius of Eliza- 
beth, who reduced him toa neceſſity of con- 
cluding a treaty, by which it was ſtipulated, 
that the king and queen of France and Seot- 
land, ſhould thenceforth abſtain from bearing 
the arms of England ; that Elizabeth ſhould 
be farther ſatisfied for the injury already done 
her in that particular; that commiſſioners 
ould be appointed to ſettle the point; and 
on failure of agreement, the matter ſhould 
be referred to the arbitration: of the king 
of Spain; and that the king and queen of 


France and Scotland, ſhould be obliged to 


confirm the conceſſions that had been made 
by the French plenipotentiaries to the Scot- 


uh confederates. l LD, 
But, though Francis and Mary confirmed 
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flatly refuſed to rati 


533 


ſeveral laws in favour of the reformation, they 
fy the treaty with Eliza- 


beth, on pretence that ſhe had treated with 
their rebellious ſubjects ; though their real de- 


ſign was to wreſt the crown from the preſent 
place it on the head of their 


poſſeſſor, and 
young niece. 


This was a ſcheme, however, which hap- 
pily for England, they were never able to 


effect; but it after proved: the ſource of infi- 
nite calamities to that unfortunate princeſs, 
whoſe intereſts they meant to promote. 


The queen found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
_ employ able miniſters at home, as ſhe had no- 
foreign ally on whom ſhe could depend. Mon- 


tague, whom ſhe had ſent as her ambaſſador 
to Philip, met with a very cold reception. 
That prince bewailed the eſtabliſhment of the 


reformation in' England, reſtored the collar of 
the order of the garter, and declined renewing; 


the alliance with Elizabeth. 
The Roman pontiff at this time ſent a nun- 
cio, with certain inſtructions and a brief to 
queen Elizabeth, exhorting her to return with- 
in the pale of the Catholic church, and pro- 


miſing that a general council ſhould be aſſem- 


bled with all poſſible diſpatch. The nuncio» 
is alſo ſaid to have promiſed, that the pope: 
would annul the ſentence of divorce hetween 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, confirm the: 
Engliſh liturgy, and allow the people to com 


municate in both kinds at the ſacrament.. 


But all thoſe offers were rejected, becauſe: 


the queen had no opinion of. the pope's ſin- 


Cerity. 


While the Proteſtants in England were 


bleſſed with the free exerciſe of their religion, 
the Hugonots in France (ſo the Proteſtants; 
were there called) were expoſed: to the moſt: 
cruel perſecution, until they formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the duke of Guiſe, and the 
cardinal of Lorraine, who were their invete-- 
rate enemies; The prince of Conde, was: 
ſuppoſed to favour them in private; and a: 


ſcheme was formed, for ſurprizing the duke 
and cardinal at the court at Amboiſe. This: 
| defign- being diſcovered; was conſtrued into a: 
| conſpiracy againſt the king, and twelve hun- 
. dred perſons were executed, for having been: 

privy to the plot. : 
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become deſperate from the ſmart of recent 
injuries; and both parties were equally ze. 
lous, fierce, and-irreconcileable... 
In this critical ſituation of affairs, Mary 
committed the adminiſtration of them to 
Proteſtants alone, and her favourite miniſters 
were the prior of St. Andrew's, and Maitland 
of Lethington, by whoſe prudent advice 
| the regulated her conduct in ſuch a manner, 
as conciliated the affections of her ſubje&s. 
With the advice of her council ſhe diſpatched 
ſecretary Maitland to London, to inform 
her ſiſter queen, of her happy arrival in her 
own dominions and ſollicit the friendſhip of 
Elizabeth, | | 
Elizabeth, in conſequence of this compli. 
ment, agreed to maintain a proper correſpon- 
dence with her, and many letters paſſed be- 
tween them, abounding with expreſſions of 


The king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Conde were preſent at the general aſſembly 
pf the ſlates at Orleans; though they were 
= perſuaded the princes of Lorraine had con- 
_ ceived an implacable averſion to them. The 
king was ſo narrowly obſerved, that he could 
not eſcape; the prince was committed to pri- 
ſon, and afterwards condemned to the block; 
but the death of Francis IL ſaved the noble 
priſoner from that ignominious fate. The 
queen-mother was appointed regent, during 
1 the minority of her ſon Charles IX. who ſuc- 
wy ceeded his father; the king of Navarre was 
C conſtituted leutenant-general of the king- 
dom; the ſentence againſt. Conde was re- 
verſed; and the authority of the princes .of 
Lorraine greatly diminiſhed, _ 

A. D. 1561. The queen of England, elated 
"y with the news of her enemies having been 
1.8 thus humbled, ſent inſtructions to Throgmor- || the moſt anreſerved friendſhip, while they 

= ton her ambaſſador, to demand of Mary the || deteſted each other with all the rage of jea- 
ratification. of the treaty of Edinburgh; but || louſy and diſdain. -. Tr 4 "IF 
Mary evaded compliance, by informing the || During theſe. tranſactions, the pope ap- 
ambaſſador, that ſhe would wait the arrival. j| pointed the abbot Matinengo, his nuncio in 
of ſome Scottiſh noblemen, whom ſhe ex- England; to notify to the queen, that the 
. pected in France, and with their concurrence || council of Trent would be continued, and 
* latisfy the queen of England. deſire ſhe would ſend ſome Engliſh biſhops to 
Soon after this tranſaction, however, Mary || that aſſembly. <5 4 
ſet out for Calais, where ſhe embarked with a The queen, determined to renounce all ſub- 
ſplended retinue, but was greatly affected at || jection to the papal ſee, refuſed the abbot 
leaving that kingdom, as appeared by her || admittance into her preſence, declaring, that 
exclaiming. © Farewell France, farewell be- || ſhe would never acknowledge a council ſum- 
loved country, which I ſhall never more || moned by the biſhop of Rome, and acting 
© behold.” | under his direction, In conſequence of this 
Through favour of a briſk gale, and under || behaviour, Philip ſollicited the pope, to de- 
cover of a thick fog, ſhe eſcaped the Engliſh }| nounce ſentence of excommunication againſt 
fleet, which lay in wait to intercept her, and || her; he treated her ambaſſadors with con- 
at length arrived ſafely at Leith, after having | tempt, and permitted the officers of the in- 
been abſent from her kingdom for the ſpace || quilition to proſecute the Engliſh traders in 
of thirteen years, She was received by her || his dominions ; Elizabeth, therefore, appre- 
ſubjects with acclamations of joy; but had || hending a ſtorm from this quarter, equipped 
the mortification to find ſuch ſevere laws in || a powerful fleet, which ſecured the empire of 
force againſt her, that it was with difficulty || the ſea ; ſhe augmented the garriſons, and 
he was permitted to celebrate maſs in her || repaired the fortifications of Berwick, trained, 
own private chapel. | the militia, encouraged trade, and: by her 
The rage of religious: controverſy, ſtill | whole conduct enhanced the public eſteem 
prevailed in Scotland with the utmoſt violence. || ſhe had already acquired. 7 
The Proteſtants were exaſperated by the me- A. D. 1562. Nor were theſe meaſures pur- 
mory of paſt oppreſſion; the papiſts were || ſued without a juſt cauſe and foundation; 4 
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A. D. 1563. 


religion. Divers ſchemes were alſo concerted 
againſt her by the earl and counteſs of Le- 
nox, Arthur Pole, nephew to the late cardi- 


nal, with his brother Edmund, and Anthony || cordial amity 


Forteſcue. / 
The ſuſpected perſons were ſoon appre- 


they had entertained a deſign of repairing to 
France, where they were promiſed a ſupply 
of men, who were to be tranſported into 
Wales, where they propoſed to proclaim 
Mary queen of Scotland, while Pole ſhould 
be declared duke of Clarence. They were 
then condemned upon their own confeſſion, 
but obtained the royal pardon, in conſidera- 
tion of their illuſtrious deſcent, 

A. D. 1563. In the beginning of this year, 
the queen was ſeized with the ſmall pox and as 
her life was in great danger, the commons pre- 


the Catholics began to cabal in private, and 
form ſchemes for the re- eſtabliſnment of their | 


as ſtyle of ſiſters. 


IS 


ſented an addreſs to her majeſty, entreating 


her to fix the ſucceſſion in an explicit man- 
ner, in order to avoid the calamities which 
a competition might produce. She choſe to 
conceal her ſentiments with reſpect to her con- 
dition, but aſſured them that ſhe would take 
care to provide for the ſafety of the nation. 

During the courſe of this ſeſſion, ſeveral 
wholeſome laws paſſed for the relief of the 
poor, and the encouragement of commerce 
and agricuiture, and the parliament granted 
the queen an entire ſubſidy and two fifteenths, 
for enabling her to counteract the deſigns of 
her enemies. The convocation alſo granted 
a ſubſidy of ſix ſhillings in the pound, and 
drew up a confeſſion of faith in thirty-nine 
articles, as an improvement upon thoſe eſta- 
bliſned in the reign of Edward VI. 


Soon after the prorogation of this parlia- 


ment, a peace was concluded with France, on 

condition that the hoſtages which the French 

had delivered for the reſtitution of Calais 

ſnould be reſtored for two hundred and 

twenty thouſand crowns, and that both parties 

2 retain their former claims and preten- 
ons. 


A. D. 1564. The queen of England and 


Scotland now maintained e. friendly intercourſe 


and 


correſpondence. They profeſſed the moſt 
2 


\ 


| 


be diſagreeable to that jealous princeſs. 
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ble letters almoſt every week, and had adopt- 
ed, in all appearance, the ſentiments as well 


thoughts of a competitor, as well as fearful 
of her marrying ſome Catholie prince, who 
might be able to aſſert her pretenſions. Mary, 
on the other hand, had been taught to con- 
{ſider Elizabeth as illegitimate, an ' heretic, 
and uſurper, who had intercepted. her right 
to one of the moſt honourable ſcepters in 


Europe, and fomented rebellions in the heart 


of her kingdom. Theſe conſiderations obvi- 
ated all ſincerity and mutual confidence be- 
tween them. Et NT „„ 

By this time, Mary's counſellors thought 
it neceſfary that ſome matrimonial alliance 
ſhould be contracted, and the lord Darnley, 
ſon to the earl of Lenox, was the perſon 


who was deemed the moſt proper huſband for 


the Scottiſh queen. This nobleman, was b 

his father, deſcended from the ſame family 
with herſelf, and would by marrying her pre- 
ſerve the royal dignity in the houſe of Stewart. 
As he was an Engliſhman by birth, and could 
not by his power or alliances, give any cauſe 
of ſuſpicion to Elizabeth; it was preſumed 
that the purpoſe of this marriage would not 


was ſhe ſecretly averſe to the projected match, 
for underſtanding that the negotiation for 


Darnley's marriage was in great forwardneſs, 


ſhe permitted that nobleman, on his firſt ap- 


plication, to follow his father into Scotland 


but no ſooner did ſhe hear, that the queen of 
Scotland was pleaſed with his figure, and his 
perſon, and that preparations were making 
for celebrating the nuprials, than ſhe exclaim- 
ed againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton 
to command Darnley, upon his allegiance, 


immediately to return to England; committed 


the countels of Lenox, and her ſecond ſon 
to the Tower; confiſcated all Lenox's Eng- 
liſh eſtate; and though it was impoſſible for 


her to aſſign one plauſible pretence for her 
diſpleaſure, ſhe threatened, proteſted, and 


6Y 


complained, 


{ ſincere affection for each other, wrote amica- 


But notwithſtanding theſe 
acts of friendſhip, it was hardly pofſible any. 
could ſubſiſt between them; for 
| Mary's deſigns ſtill invaded the repoſe of 

Elizabeth, who was averſe to the very 
hended, and upon examination, confeſſed that | 


Nor 
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England, during 
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niceſt point. 5 5 : 

_ Elizabeth's general conduct, though judi- 
cious, was ambiguous and deceitful, but ne- 
ver did ſhe behave with greater inſincerity, 
than in her tranſactions with the queen of 
Scotland. In theſe ſhe was influenced by ſo 
many mean paſſions, and narrow prejudices, 
that ſhe ever ſtudiouſly concealed the real 
motives of her actions. But notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of Elizabeth, the marriage be- 
tween the Scottiſh queen and Darnley was 
celebrated on the twenty-ninth of July. 
The friends of the reformation, in conſe- 
quence of this alliance, aſſembled at Stirling, 


affected an extreme concern for the intereſt of 
religion, engaged in an aſſociation for their 


mutual defence, and applied to Elizabeth 


for her aſſiſtance. That princeſs having 


publickly declared her diſapprobation of 
the match, ſent an ambaſſador to the queen 
of Scots, demanding that the lord Darnley 
ſhould be delivered into her hands, according 
to the ſtipulations of the late treaty, by which 
the two queens obliged themſelves to give up 
the rebellious ſubjects of each other. 
replied, that ſhe'would attempt nothing in 
the life of Elizabeth, pro- 
vided ſhe might be declared preſumptive heir 
of the crown by act of parliament, 

A. D. 1565. As every occurrence of this 


year relates. meerly to the tranſactions of the 


Scottiſh court, independent of the ſtate and 


policy of England, and as our deſign ſolely 
refers to the latter and thoſe circumſtances 
which eſſentially affect it, we ſhall paſs on to 
the following year 1556, and obſerve, that in 
conſequence of Mary's delivery of a jon in 
the caitle of Edinburgh, Sir James Melville 
(an eminent hiſtorian) was diſpatched to the 
court of England, to notify the event to 
Elizabeth, and deſire her to become ſponſor 
for the prince of Scotland. | 


Elizabeth was ſeized with a deep melancholy 


at the news; however, at length, through the 
importunity of Melville, ſhe ſent the earl of 
Bedford, to aſſiſt at the baptiſm of the young 
prince, who was baptized at Stirling Caſtle 
by the name of James, inthe preſence of the 
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complained, as if ſhe had been injured in the Ss 


ambaſſadors of England, France, and Savoy, 
By this time Mary's huſband was treated with 
ſuch indignity, that the earl of Bedford, 
when he departed from Scotland, deſired Sir 
James Melville to tell the queen from him, 
that it behoved her to live in another manner 
with the king, for the ſake of her own repu- 
tation. 234 oP 
As the queen of England was the patron 
of literature, and encourager of the - liberal 
arts, in the ſummer of this year, ſhe honour- 
ed the univerſity of Oxford with her royal 
preſence, and eminently diſplayed her own 
genius and learning. She anſwered a Greek 
oration in the ſame language, and in a Latin 
ſpeech, aſſured the univerſity of her favour 
and protection, On her return to London, 


| the parliament was aſſembled ; and a motion 


was made in the lower houſe, for petitionin 
her majeſty to marry, and ſettle the — 
ſion to the crown. This motion was ſuggeſted 
by the earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter, but 
vehemently oppoſed by Cecil, who was, there- 
fore, reviled without doors, in lampoons, and 
libels. The addreſs being preſented, ſhe 
ſignified her intention to marry, but obſerved, 
ſhe could not declare her ſucceſſor, without 
expoling her own perſon to danger. The 
commons, diſſatisfied with her anſwer, re- 
peated their importunity; and the queen, at 
length, remitted the third part of the ſublidy 
they had granted, and diſmiſſed them with a. 
ſpeech, in which ſhe chaſtiſed their officious 
interpoſition. | 
A. D. 1567. Anevent occurred during: 
the courſe of this year, that threw:Mary. from 


| the height of proſperity, and involved her in 


utter infamy and ruin, The unfortunate 
lord Darnley after innumerable indignities, 
having been taken off by. unknown means, 
the ear! of Bothwell, a man of diſſolute mo- 
rals, but towering ambition, determined to 
marry the queen by force, provided he could 
not obtain her conſent. * 

Thus reſolved, he raiſed a body of eight 
hundred horſe, and interrupting her in her 
return from Stirling, conveyed her to his caſtle 
at Dunbar, where he compleated his rape. 


Having obtained a divorce from his wife, he 
| *._Condudted 


- 


q * * , 
* * * * 
nd ' : 
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conducted the queen to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, where ſhe pardoned him for the rape, 
created him duke of Orkney, and finally mar- 
ried him on the fiſteenth of May. Bothwell 
had rendered himſelf odious to the nation, and 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been acceſ- 
fary to the death of Mary's former conſort, 
ſo that the earl of Murray thought it high 
time to cruſh the power of that ambitious and 
turbulent nobleman. 
Accordingly, he formed a confederacy at 
Stirling, and had nearly ſurprized the queen 
and her huſband at Holyrood-houſe, from 
whence ſhe eſcaped with great difficulty, to 
the caſtle of Dunbar. Mean while, the re- 
bel lords entering Edinburgh, declared by 
proclamation, that their ſole deſign was to 
avenge on Bothwell the murder of the king, 
and his deſign on the life of the prince. From 
Edinburgh, they proceeded againſt the queen, 
who had levied forces, and advanced as far as 
Preſton Pans. | Wu 
Alarmed at this powerful combination, 
Mary diſpatched a meſſenger to the rebel 
party, deſiring to ſpeak with Kirkaldy, laird 
o! Grange, who aſſured her the confederates 
deſired nothing more than that ſhe ſhould 
fend away the murderer of her huſband. 
The queen having complied with the condi- 
tions of the confederates, was conducted to 
Edinburgh, where the populace treated her 
with great indignity. | 

The confederates, ſtill apprehending many 
dangerous conſequences from the incurable 
attachment ſhe evinced towards the infamous 
Bothwell, ſent her priſoner under a ſtrong 
guard from her palace to the caſtle of Loch- 


to detain her in his cuſtody. | 

Elizabeth, who was fully apprized of theſ 

events, affected great concern for the fate of 
the unhappy queen, and diſpatched Sir Ni- 
cholas Throgmorton to mediate between her 
and the confederate lords, and to expreſs her 
diſpleaſure at Mary's confinement. He was 
n{trutted to threaten in her name, that ſhe 
would releaſe the queen by force, ſhould they 
"ule to ſet her at liberty on reaſonable con- 
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levin, and ſigned a warrant to the governor, 


ditions. He. was furniſned with a. plan of ac- | 


82 


to ſuch rigorous treatment. 
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commodation between their ſovereign and. 


them; and directed to propoſe, that the 


| young prince ſhould be educated in England. 


But he was not ſo much as permitted to ſee 


the queen, and all his endeavours, therefore, 


proved ineffectual. 
1. D. 1568. After much altercation and 
and diſpute amongſt the rebel lords, concern- 


ing the preſent adminiſtration of affairs; 


they agreed to tranſmit three inſtruments to 
the queen, to which ſhe was to affix her ſign 
manual. Theſe imported, her reſignation f 
the crown to her infant ſon; a commiſſion ap- 
pointing the earl of Murray regent during his» 
minority ; and another, nominating a council: 
to govern the realm, in caſe of that noble-- 
man's death, or his declining the office of re- 
gent. Theſe deeds, through compulſion, ſhe 
ſubſcribed ; and Morton accepted her reſig- 
nation, in the name of the three eſtates of 
Scotland; though he was veſted with no ſuch 
power by the aſſembly. They then proceed- 
ed to crown the young prince, who was only” 
thirteen months old, and the ceremony was 
performed at Stirling by Adam Bothwell, 
biſhop of Orkney ; but Throgmorton refuſed : 
to aſſiſt at this ceremony, and was ſoon afte 
re-called by Elizabeth. | 
Notwithſtanding the univerſal ſubmiſſion 
which was paid to the authority of the regent, . 
there ſtill prevailed in the kingdom many 
ſecret murmurs and cabals. Thoſe who in- 
clined to the Catholic religion, favoured the 
intereſt of Mary; and the people in general, 


though they deteſted her crimes, were touch- 


ed with pity for her unhappy condition, and 
lamented, that a princeſs endowed with fo - 
many amiable qualities, ſhould be. ſubjected : 
Moved by theſe - 
conſiderations, . many of the prineipal nobi- 


lity aſſembled at Hamilton, in order to con- 


cert meaſures for ſupporting the cauſe of their 


_ unfortunate ſovereign. Such was the fayour- 
able diſpoſition of the nation towards: Mary, . 


when ſhe received her liberty, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of George Douglas, brother to the go- 
vernor of the caſtle, and repaired to Hamil- 
ton, where ſhe found herſelf at the head of ſix 
thouſand men, aſſembled by. the Ee : 
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lords in her intereſt, who adjudged her reſig- 
nation to be null and void, as the effect of 
compulſion. N | 
The earl of Murray, who was at the head 
of the oppoſition, aſſembled his forces with 
incredible expedition, and though greatly 
inferior to the queen in .point of numbers, 
ventured to take the field againſt her. The 
two armies met at Langſide near Glaſgow, 
where after a deſperate engagement, Mary's 
troops were entirely routed. The queen fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and embark- 
ing with the lord Herries, and a train of ſix- 
teen perſons, landed at Workington in Cum- 
a berland. whence ſhe was conducted to the 
=_ caſtle of Carlifle. - 
= She had no ſooner landed, than ſhe ſent a 
meſſenger to London, to deſire from Eliza- 
beth that aid and aſſiſtance which her former 
profeſſions of friendſnip gave her reaſon to 
expect. But the Engliſh monarch, whatever 
might be her private inclination, ſent her 
word, in conſequence of the advice of her 
council, that ſhe muſt remain a priſoner, till 
ſhe ſhould renounce her claim to the crown 
of England; and vindicate herſelf from the 
charge of being acceſſary to the murder of 
lord Darnley, who was a natural ſubject of 
England. | 
This unexpected behaviour drew tears from 
the Scottiſh queen, who ſeeing no ather me- 
thod of extricating herſelf, declared ſhe was 
willing to vindicate her conduct to her ſiſter, 
and would ſubmit her cauſe to the deciſion of 
ſo good a friend, and diſpatched lord Herries 
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This conceſſion was the very point, to which 
Elizabeth laboured to bring the matter, and 
ſhe inſtantly ſent to the regent, requiring 
him to ſend ſome perſons to London, to 
juſtify his conduct with reſpect to his ſove- 
reign. | 

The earl of Murray determined rather to 
digeſt the affront, than forfeit the regard of 
* Elizabeth, replied, that he would himſelf re- 
pair to England, accompanied by other com- 
miſſioners, and ſubmit his cauſe ro her arbi- 
tration. The perſons appointed by the Engliſh 
council, for the examination of this important 
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HISTORY of ENGLAND. - 4.D. 1568. 


affair, were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and York 
was fixed as the place of conference. 
Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the lords Herries, 
Leyingſton, and Boyd, with five perſonz 
more, appeared as commiſſioners from Mary, 
The earl-of Murray, regent, the biſhop of 
Orkney, the lord Lindfay, the abbot of 
Dumferling, George Buchanan, the celebrated 
et and hiſtorian, and ſome others were de. 
puted by the kingdom of Scotland. Mary's 


| agents then preſented a paper, containining 


a detail of therebellions which had been raiſed 
againſt herr ah i | 

In anſwer to this charge, Murray gave a 
ſummary account of the late tranſactions, 
affirming, that the lords had taken arms to 
revenge the death of king Henry, upon 
Bothwell ; that the queen had voluntarily re- 
ſigned the crown to her ſon, and appointed 
the earl of Murray regent of the Eb 
during his minority. Mary's commiſſioner 
refuted theſe allegations ; and requeſted that 
the queen of England would aſſiſt their mif- 
treſs in the recovery of her crown, and the 
ſuppreſſion of fuch rebel lious attempts; they 


| alſo preſented an atteſted copy of the protel- 


tation made by the earls of Huntley and Ar- 
gyle, charging Murray and Morton, as the 
contrivers of the king's murder. 

As Elizabeth, from the information ſhe re- 


| ceived of theſe tranſactions, had reaſon to 


imagine, the diſpute would terminate more 
favourably for Mary than ſhe defired ; ſhe 
commanded the commiſſioners to repair to 
London, and as ſoon as they arrived, joined 
with them ſome of the principal members of 
her council. Murray was then ſummoned 
before the Engliſh commiſſioners, reprimand- 
ed by them for the odious aſperſions he had 
thrown on the character of his ſovereign, and 
at length, demanded what he could alledge 
in his own. vindication. Thus preſſed, he 
made no ſcruple to produce the proofs of his 
charge againſt the queen of Scots, and 
among the reſt, ſome love letters and ſonnets 
of Mary's to Bothwell, all written with her 
own hand, together with a paper Containing 
a promiſe of marriage with that . nobleman- 
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All theſe papers had been kept by | Bothwell || his dominions, and tampered with the duke 


in a ſilver caſket, and though Mary had de- 


fired him to burn the letters as ſoon as he had 
read them, he had preſerved them as tokens 
of her affection, and committed them to the 
care of Sir James Balfour, governor of 


Edinburgh. 


The circumſtances of this charge are much 


controverted by hiſtorians; ſome affirm, that 
theſe letters and verſes were forged for the 
urpoſes of the regent, and coafederates, 
and that the accuſation of the queen's con- 
duct, contained in the paper written by Bu- 
chanan, is founded on falſe and malicious re- 
preſentations; others as explicitly aſſert, that 
theſe papers have been ſince proteſted, that 
the objections made to their authenticity are 
frivolous and abſurd, and have been fully 
refuted by ſeveral writers. | | 

Upon the whole, 1t appears evident, that 
Elizabeth maintained the ſtrongeſt jealouſy of 
the queen of Scots; and that ſhe ſecretly de- 
termined to detain her a captive in England, 
though ſhe treated her with lenity, and con- 
ſtantly flattered her with the hopes of accom- 
modating the point in diſpute. But we pals 
on to relate ſome affairs more immediately re- 
lative to the concerns of England. 

A. D. 1569. As the term ſtipulated be- 
tween the French monarch and the queen of 
England, for the reſtitution of Calais was now 
expired, Elizabeth diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to require the performance of that article. 
The chancellor d'PHopital, made uſe of vari- 
ous equivocations,. to evade an immediate 
anſwer to their demand ; however, Eliza- 
beth thought it more prudent to fubmit to 
the loſs of that place, than engage in a dan- 
gerous and expenſive war, in order to main- 
tain a doubtful title. 2 

In the mean time, the perſecution raged 
with ſuch violence in the Low Countries, 
that the prince of Orange was obliged to take 


refuge among the, French Hugonots, whom | 


Elizabeth had ſuccoured, with a conſiderable 
lupply of men and money. This interpoſi- 
tion of the queen interrupted all commerce 
between England and the Low Countries; 


and Philip, king of Spain, prohibited the 
af oil, ſugar, and ſpices, from | 


exportation 
SY: 


queen, a marri 


of Norfolk, and the earl of Ormond, to ex- 


* 


cite domeſtic diſturbances ; but they rejected 
his propoſals, and diſcovered his deſigns to 
their ſovereign, who granted letters of marque 
againſt the ſubjects of Philip, till ſhe found 
it neceſſary to recall the commiſſions, rather 


than involve herſelf in a war, for which ſhe. 


was unprepared. 


When Elizabeth 


was ſenſible that ſuch a meaſure would be at- 
tended with many inconveniences, nor was 
it long before ſhe found her apprehenſions 
were but too well grounded. The duke of 
Norfolk was the only peer who poſſeſſed the 
higheſt title of nobility, and as there were at 


preſent no princes of the blood, the anti- 


quity of his family, the greatneſs of his 
eſtate, and the extent of his influence, had 


rendered him indiſputably the firſt ſubje& in 


England. Nor were the qualities of his 
mind unworthy of his elevated ſtation ; . hu» 


- mane, generous, and affable, he had engaged 


the affections of the people; prudent, mo- 

derate, and loyal, he enjoyed unenvied the 

favour of his ſovereign. | | 2 
Norfolk was at this time a widower, and 


being nearly of the ſame age with the Scottiſh 


the firſt perſon after ſecretary Maitland, who. 
propoſed the ſcheme to the duke, 1s faid to be 
the earl of Murray before his return to Scot- 
land. | 


- The neceſſary meaſures being fully concert- 


ed, Murray, by. means of Sir Robert Mel- 
ville, imparted the deſign to Mary, who re- 
plied, that as ſhe eſteemed it her duty to ſa- 
crifice her inclinations to the welfare of the. 


public, ſhe would, as ſoon as ſhe could be 


divorced from Bothwell, follow the advice of 
her nobility and people, in the choice of ano- 
ther huſband. Norfolk, perſuaded from the 
jealous diſpoſition of Elizabeth, of the im- 
poſſibility of procuring her conſent to the 


marriage by methods of duty, determined to 
form ſuch a powerful combination, as ſhould; 


intimidate her into compliance. 


— - * 


As the duke was univerſally beloved, not- 


5 2 withſtanding 


e between them had occur- 
red to ſeveral of their common friends, and 


firſt took the reſolution of . 
detaining the queen of Scots a priſoner, ſne 


K % 
* 


* | 


* 


wichſtanding his attachment to the Catholic 
religion, his endeavours were attended with 
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great ſucceſs, The earls of Pembroke, A- 
rundel, Derby, Bedford, Shrewſbury, Nor- 
thumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Suſſex, rea- 
dily embarked in the ſcheme ; the lord I um- 
ley, and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton embraced 
the propoſal with great cordiality ; and even 
the earl of Leiceſter, Elizabeth's declared fa- 
yourite, zealouſly promoted the intereſts of 
Norfolk. Theſe proceedings equally cha- 
erined and perplexed Elizabeth. She wiſhed 
that Mary was removed from her dominions, 


| where ſhe daily acquired new intereſt; but 


could not bear the thoughts of being com- 
pelled to releaſe that deteſted rival, who 
might join her enemies, and endanger her 
royalty. | 75 
When the earl of Leiceſter, fearful of his 
fovereign's reſentment, in conſequence of his 


' concealing an affair of ſuch importance, diſ- 
cloſed the whole deſign of the marriage to the 
queen of England. The information excited 


ker choler, and notwithſtanding her turn for 


diſſimulation, ſhe ſtormed with uncommon 
violence. | 


Norfolk ſoon after repented of his being 


engaged in this affair, and ſet out on his re- 


turn to court, reſolving to exert his utmoſt en- 
deavours in order to recover the confidence 
of- Elizabeth, but he had proceeded no far- 


ther than St. Alban's, when he was met by 


the heutenant of the band of penſioners, 
who conducted him to Burnham near Wind- 
ſor, where the court was then kept. 

He was ſoon after impriſoned in the Tow- 
er, under the cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevil. 
Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, the queen of Scets 


ambaſſador, was examined, and confronted 


with Norfolk before the council ; Pembroke 
was confined to his own houſe, and Arundel, 
Lumley, and Throgmorton, were committed 
to cuſtody. So | 

The queen of Scots was conveyed from 
Bolton to Coventry, a place of greater 
ſtrength 3 no. perſon for ſome time, was al- 
lowed to approach her; and viſcount Here- 


ford was joined to the earls of Shrewſbury 


and Huntingdon, in the office of her keep- 


1 ers. 75 
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There had lately prevailed in the northern 
counties, a general | 
bellion, and the earl of Suſſex alarmed at the 
danger, ſent for and inte 
berland, and Weſtmoreland-or the ſubject; 
but no proof appearing againſt them, they 
were diſmiſſed. The report, however, daily 
gained ground; and the queen ſummoned 
theſe two noblemen to appear at court and 


| anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt them. 
| This ſummons induced them to take arms, 


before they were fully prepared; and Nor- 
thumberland was hefitating between oppoſite 
dangers, when he received intelligence, that 


ſome of his enemies were on the way with a 


commiſſion to ſeize him; he therefore 1nſtantly 
repaired to his aſſociate Weſtmoreland; whom 
he found ſurrounded with friends, preſſing 
him to take arms in his own defence. | 

They forthwith reſolved to begin the inſur- 
rection, and their own intereſts in the country, 


Joined to their zeal for the Catholic religion, 


drew to their ſtandard an immenſe number 
of people. They iſſued a manifeſto, declaring 
that their ſole deſign was to' re-eſtabliſh the 
religion of their anceſtors, to puniſn evil coun- 
ſellors, to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
and to reſtore the duke of Norfolk, and othe 

faithful peers, to the enjoyment of their li- 
berty, and the favour of their ſovereign. 
Their army amounted to four thouſand foot, 
and ſixteen hundred horſe, and they hoped to 
be joined by all the Catholics in England. 
Suſſex, accompanied ſome other lords, 
marched againſt them, at the head of ſeven 
thouſand men, and found them already ad- 
vanced to the bifhopric of Durham, .of which 


they had made themſelves maſters. They fled | 


before him to Hexham, and underſtanding that 
the earl of Warwick and lord Clinton were 
coming againſt them with greater force, they 


were obliged to diſperſe without ſtriking a. 
| blow. | © as fy 


The common people withdrew to their 


| own houſes; and the leaders eſcaped into 


Scotland, where Northumberland was appre- 
hended by the regent, and ſent priſoner to 
the caſtle of Lochlevin ; but Weſtmoreland 
eſcaped to Flanders. This rebellion was ſuc- 


ceeded by another {till more raſh and impru- 


dent, 


A. D. 1569. | 


report of an intended re- 


rrogated Northum- 
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Hunſdon, at the head of the garriſon at Ber- 


to ſuppreſs theſe inſurgents. 

The zealous vulgar, who had embarked 
in theſe adventures were treated with the ut- 
moſt rigour. Sixty petty conſtables were 
condemned to the 


lifed by Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe re- 
leaſed him from the Tower, and on his en- 


tiſn alliance, allowed him to live in his own 
houſe, under a flight reſtriction. 
It is alledged, that Murray had privately 


his hands, and as Elizabeth foreſaw that de- 
taining her in England would be a conſtant 
ſource of cabals and inſurrections, ſhe would 
probably have been willing, on any ſafe and 
honourable terms, to rid herſelf of a priſoner, 
who gave her ſo much uneaſinels. 
theſe ſchemes were defeated by the death of 
the regent, who was murdered, in revenge of 


of Hamilton. 

A. D. 1570. By this unhappy event, Scot- 
land was involved in its former anarchy. 
Mary's partizans flew to arms, and made 
themſelves maſters of Edinburgh. Elizabeth 
ordered the earl of Suſſex to raiſe an army to 
retaliate this injury. Accordingly, he invaded 
Scotland, and committed hoſtilitias on all 
Mary's adherents, who he affirmed had of- 
tended his miſtreſs by affording ſhelter to the 
Engliſh Rebels. _ | 

The Engliſh army was afterwards recalled 
by agreement with the queen of Scots, who 


France, and Spain, continuing their impor- 
tunity with Elizabeth, on the ſcore of the 
treaty for the releaſe of the queen of Scots; 
ſhe appointed Cecil, and Sir Walter Mildmay, 
chancellor of the exchequer, her commil- 
loner to treat on this affair; in conſequence 
of which, the following propoſitions were 


offered for effecting a laſting peace between 


wick, was able without any other aſſiſtance 


gibbet, and no leſs than 
eight hundred perſons are ſaid, on the whole, 
to have fallen by the common executioner. 
But the queen's reſentment was ſo much mol- 


gaging to abandon all thoughts of the Scot- 


engaged with the queen, to get Mary into 


a private injury, by a gentleman of the name 
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dent, raiſed by Leonard Dacres. Lord {| the two kingdoms that the queen of Scots, | 


Bur all | 


engaged that the rebels ſhould be ſurrendered | 
up to Elizabeth. The ambaſſadors of Mary, 


— 


Nr Ye 


43 


beſides relinquithing all claim to the Engliſh 
crown, during the life of Elizabeth, ſhould 


agree to a perpetual league offenſive and de- 
fenſive, between the two kingdoms ; that ſhe _ 
ſhould eſpouſe no Engliſhman without Eliza- 
| beth's conſent, nor any other perſon, without 
the conſent of the ſtates of Scotland; that 
reparation ſhould, be made for the damage 


which the Engliſh had ſuffered in the late in- 
curſions of the Scots; that the aſſaſſins of 
the late king ſhould be brought to condign 
puniſhment ; that the young king ſhould be 
ſent into England to be educated ; that ſix 
hoſtages, all of them noblemen, ſhould' be 
delivered to the queen of England, together 
with the caſtle of - Hume, and ſome other for- 
treſs for the performance of theſe articles. 


Such were the terms upon which Elizabeth x 


engaged to uſe her endeavours towards reſtor- 
ing the depoſed queen. The Engliſh com- 
miſſioners likewiſe recommended to that prin- 
ceſs, a plan of accommodation with her ſub- 
jects in Scotland, and after reaſoning on that 
ſubject, it was reſolved, that Elizabeth ſhould 
defire Lenox the regent, to ſend commiſſion- 
ers to negotiate a peace under her mediation. 
After the point had been debated twenty days, 


the Engliſh commiſſioners returned, and made 
ſuch a report to their miſtreſs, that ſhe de- 


clared her ſatisfaction with the negotiation,, 
and ſaid ſhe did not doubt but the only dif- 
ference remaining, would be removed on the: 
arrival of the commiſſioners from the regent 
of Scotland, without whoſe conſent, the young; 
prince could not be conveyed to England. 

In the mean time, propoſals and anſwers were 


| by Mary communicated to the kings of 


France and Spain, intimating the neceſſity ſhe: 
was under of ſubmitting to the conditions, 
unleſs they would ſuccour her friends in Scot- 


land. But this remonſtrance tended only to 


expedite the concluſion of the treaty ; for 


| Charles of France was never really attached. 


to Mary, and at preſent his whole attention; 
was employed in exterminating the Hugo-- 
nots. | | 

The Scottiſh commiſſioners at length ar-- 
rived in London, and refuſed to deliver up 
the young prince on any. terms, deſiring, at 


; \ 
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A. D. 1571, 
Weſtminſter, on the ſecond Day of April, 
and in this ſeſſion the following laws were 
It was declared ' treaſon to affirm, 


the lawful ſovereign ; that any other poſſeſſed 


a better title ; that ſhe was an heretic, a 


ichiſmatic, or infidel, or that the laws cannot 
determine the ſucceſſion of the crown: who- 
ever ſhould aſſert in writing or printing, that 
any perſon, except the iſſue of her body, 
is or ought to be the queen's heir, or ſuc- 
ceſſor, was, for the firſt offence, to be im- 


Priſoned during a year; for the ſecond, they 


were to incur the penalty of a premu- 
nire, | 
This law was directly levelled againſt the 


queen of Scots and her adherents, and plain - 
ly implied, that Elizabeth never intended to 


name her ſucceſſor. It was allo decreed, that 
whoever ſhould publiſh bulls or mandates of 
the pope, or ſhould, by means of theſe, re- 
concile any man to the church of Rome, 
ſhould themſelves, 


were ſo reconciled, be guilty of treaſon. 


Whoever imported any Agnus Dei, crucifixes, 
beads, or ſuch other implement of ſuper- 
ſtition, was ſubjected to the penalties of pre- 
munire. The former laws againſt taking in- 
tereſt, which was called uſury, were enforced 
by a new ſtatute; and a ſupply of one ſub- 
ſidy, and two fifteenths were granted to her 
majeſty. | | 

The duke of Norfolk, notwithſtanding the 
miſcarriage of his late attempt, and the im- 
minent danger to which he had been expoſed, 
was once more tempted to embark in the ſame 
hazardous enterprize, There was one Ro- 
dolphi, a Florentine, who had long reſided 


in London, and acted privately as an agent 


forthe court of Rome. This man projected 
a ſcheme, in concert with the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, for the releaſe of Mary, by means 
of a domeſtic inſurrection and foreign inva- 


HISTORY of 


the ſame time, that the treaty might be laid 
aſide. The negotiation therefore ceaſed, and 
the biſhop of Roſs was ordered to depart; 
but his miſtreſs commanded him to remain in 
England, as her agent and ambaſſador. | 
| After an interval of five 
years, a new parliament was aſſembled at 


as well as thoſe who | 
feſſed that he had ſecreted ſome papers-under 
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cated to Norfolk, the duke told Rodolphi, 


mend it in the ſtrongeſt-manner, to his maſter 
tion of Elizabeth, and that of ſecretary Cecil, 


folk, that they firſt received a hint, which be. 


Notwithſtanding, he perſiſted in denying the 
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ſion. When their intention was communi, 


that he would do every thing in his power 
to relieve the Scottiſh queen; and that his 
project was feaſible. On Norfolk's appro. 
bation of the plan, three letters were wrote 
in his name, by Rodolphi, to the duke gf 
Alva, the pope, and the king of Spain; but 
the duke refuſed to ſign them. Rodolphi 
repairing to Bruſſels, imparted the projet 
to the duke of Alva, who promiſed to recom. 


the king of Spain. oP LIM wh. 
Their ſcheme had as yet eluded the inſpec. 


who was now diſtinguiſhed by the title of lord 
Burleigh. It was from another attempt of Nor. 


ing diligently traced, produced at laſt a full 
diſcovery. Mary propoſing to ſend a ſum of 
money to her partizans 1n Scotland, it wasen- 
truſted to the care of one Brown, a domeſtic 
to the duke of Norfolk, in order to be for: 
warded to the frontiers. This. perſon, either 
ignorant of the ſcheme, or employed as a ſpy 
in the family, delivered the money to Bur. 
leigh, who immediately cauled Brown, and 
Hickford the duke's ſecretary, to be ap- 
prehended, and to undergo a fevere trial. Be. 
ing threatened -with torture, Hickford con- 


the matts of the duke's bed ; where being 
found, full evidence appeared againſt his 
maſter. Norfolk, ignorant of the diſcoveries 
made by his ſervants, continued to deny eve-þ 
ry article of the charge laid againſt him. 


charge, the queen ſent him to the Tower, and 
ordered him to be brought to his trial. The 
biſhop of Roſs had, on ſome ſuſpicion, been 
taken into cuſtody, before the detection of 
Norfolk's guilt; and every method was uſed 
to extort from him what he knew relative to 
the conſpiracy. He at firſt alledged in vind!- 
cation of his noncompliance, the dignity 0 
his character; but on being told, that as h 
miſtreſs was no longer a ſovereign, he could 
not be conſidered as an ambaſſador, and that 
a diſcovery had been made by Norfolk's ſer- 


vants; he revealed the whole plot, and 15 
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law in force, ſtill a 


As confuſion and diſorder ſtill 
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regular, even according to the 
of proceeding; excepting that the witpeſſes 


gave not their evidence in court, and were 
not confronted with the priſoner; a laudable 


practice which was not at that time introdu- 


ced into trials for high: treaſon. . The queen 
diſcovered great reluctance in conſenting to 
his execution; ſhe twice recalled: the fatal 
ſentence, and notwithſtanding the importunity 
of her miniſters, who preſſed her to put the 
undetermined. 

A parliament meeting in the beginning of 
May, the commons preſented an addreſs to 
her majeſty, praying her to proceed to the 
execution of the duke, as the moſt neceſſary 


ſtep for her on preſervation, and the peace 


of the kingdom; and this ſanction the ima- 
gined, when joined to the greatneſs of his 
guilt, would, in the eyes of the impartial 


world, juſtify her ſeverity towards that unfor- 


tunate nobleman. He tubmirted to his fate 
with great courage and reſolution, and though 
he ſoleminly-demied, 3 ee enter- 
tained any diſloyal thoughts againſt thequeen's 
—— or perſon, he frankly owned the 
juſtice of the ſentence. by which he: ſuffered: 
The earl of Shrewſbury ſhed tears when he 


pronounced his ſentence, and the whole mul 


titude wept bitterly at his death, - _ 

prevailed in 
the kingdom, Elizabeth wiſely iſſued orders 
tor fortify ing Portſmouth, and other ſea- port 
towns; for exerciſing the militia, and keep- 
ing a ſtrong: fleet, ready equipped for the 


ſervice. The troubles in Scotland were ſtill 


continued, and the earl of Marr dying ſud- 
denly about this time, was ſucceeded by Mor- 
ton in the regen. 0 


the = induced to furniſh them ſecretly with 
1 | 


* 


Ad 1 


ter Raleigh, then a you 
cover the firſt ſpecimen of his military genius. 
preſent method 


ſome aſſiſtance. Beſides employing her in- 
fluence with the German princes, The per- 
mitted a perſon called Henry Champetnon, 


to raiſe and carry into France, a regiment of 


gentlemen volunteers, among whom Sir Wal- 


man, began to dif- 


The Hugonors ſuſtained the war with the 
Cathohics ſo bravely, that the king of France, 
notwithſtanding his implacable averſion to 
them, agreed to àan accommadation; indulged 
them with a free pardon, and renewed the 


edict of conſcience. 


But this accommodation, like all the for- 
mer, was only a ſnare, by which the perfidi- 
ous court had propoſed to involve all its for- 
midable enemies in utter ruin and deſtruction. 
The more effectually to deceive the Hugonots, 
and decoy the leaders into the ſnare laid for 
them, Charles offered his ſiſter Margaret in 
marriage to the prince of Navarre, and the 
ad miralde Chatillon, with all the moſt conſi- 
derable Proteſtants had repaired to Paris, in 
order to attend the celebration of the nup- 
tials, which they hoped, would allay the vio- 
lent animoſities of the two parties. The 
queen of Navarre, was poiſoned by orders 
from the court; the admiral was dangerouſly 
wounded by an aſſaſſin; yet the perfidious 
Charles found means to amuſe the Proteſtants 
till the eve of St. Bartholomew, the time ap- 
pointed for the general maſſacre of theſe un- 


| happy people. 2 


A. D. 1573. We cannot relate this bloody 
tranſaction without horror; the ſignal was 
the ſound of the palace clock at the dead of 


night; the executioners were the Catholic ſol- 


diers, headed by the duke of Guiſe, who, 
like a blood-thirſty fiend, with his infernal 
band, broke into the receſſes of unſuſpecting 
innocence, and murdered every Proteſtant 
that fell in his way, without regard te age, 
ſex, or condition. The enſuing dawn diſ- 
cloſed the ſhoeking ſcene: rivers of blood 


5 I ooverwhelmed the ſtreets; the cruel and bi- 
Elizabeth's: attention was at this time deeply || goted king enjoyed the ghaſtly fight, and the 

engaged by the civil commotions in France; 
and as ſhe conſidered her own intereſt as inti- 


mately connected with: that of the Hugonots, | 


more barbarous - queen-mother, drove over 
the bodies of the ſlain, and with her chariot 
wheels daſhed about their blood and brains, 


as incenſe offered to a deity of her formation. 
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Near ten thouſand Proteſtants periſned in this 
inhuman maſſacre, and orders were imme- 
diately ſent to all the provinces for a like ge- 


neral execution, which was accordingly per- 
farmed in Rouen, Lyons and ſeveral other 
cities, whole inhabitants ſeemed. to emulate 
the cruelty of the Pariſians 
When Elizabeth's ambaſſador Walſingham 
told the French monarch in her name, that no 
confidence could be repoſed in a prince, who 
could be guilty of ſuch perfidious actions; 
he endeavoured to apologize, by alledging 
that the admiral had formed a conſpiracy to 
aſſaſſinate him, and his whole family, pro- 
teſting at the ſame time, his cordial deſire to 
live in friendſhip with Elizabeth, who found 
1t convenient to difſemble in her turn. 
She therefore admitted his apology ; aſſured 
him of the continuance of her friendſhip ; 
conſented to renew the treaty for a marriage 
between her, and the duke of Alengon ; and 
the queen of France being delivered of a 
daughter ſtood god-mother to the infant, 
who was baptized-by the name of Mary Eli- 
zabeth, in the preſence of the earl of Wor- 
ceſter, who acted as proxy for the queen of 
England. r e | 
The nobility and gentry of England were 
inflamed to ſuch a pitch of reſentment, that 
they propoſed to raiſe a formidable army, to 
tranſport them into France, and to maintain 
them ſix months at their own expence; but 
Elizabeth, fearful of widening the breach 
between the two parties, refuſed her conſent, 
and reſtrained the laudable zeal of her ſub- 
jects. | | 
; The adherents of the queen of Scots were 
now compelled to ſubmit to Morton the re- 
gent, by means of the continual differences 
which aroſe among themſelves from their want 
of unanimity. In the mean time Sir W. 
Drury. marched from Berwick with a rein- 
forcement, and a train of artillery, to aſſiſt 
the regent in. reducing the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, which was very ill, provided with 
amunition, and the number of ſoldiers. in 
the garriſon did not exceed one hundred 
and ſixty. RE 
With this handful. of men, the governor, 


* 
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| 


bliged to ſurrender, though on honourable 


being an officer of long experience and ap. 


proved valour, made a vigourous defence for 
three and thirty days; but at length was o- 


terms. Elizabeth refuſing to accept of him 
and his friends, as her priſoners, they were 
delivered to Morton, who cauſed the gover- 
nor and his brother to be hanged at the mar- 
ket croſs of Edinburgh.” | 
A. D. 1574. At length, Heaven in pity to 
mankind,” delivered the earth from the perfi- 
dious and inhuman Charles IX. of France; 
who died without male iſſue at the age of 
twenty-five years, leaving behind him a memo- 
ry which ſtill is, and ever will be held in the 
utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence. The 
queen mother aſſumed the regency by virtue 
of a will, and governed the kingdom, till 
his brother, the king of Poland arrived and 
ſucceeded him on the throne of France, by 
the title of Henry III. By this event, Mary 
loſt the ſupport ſhe had experienced, during 
the life of Charles. The people of France 
were divided into two theological factions, 
actuated by the moſt implacable fury; and as 
all faith had been violated, and confidence 
baniſhed; it ſeemed a fruitleſs, and deſperate 
attempt to endeavour to effect a compoſition 
between them. n 
A. D. 1575. The queen of England, on 
Henry's arrival in France, ſent an ambaſſador 
to compliment him on his acceſſion to the 
throne, and learn his ſentiments with regard 
to the treaty of Troyes, which he readily 
confirmed, and was created knight of the 
garter. But as he renewed the hoſtilities a- 
gainſt the Hugonots, ſhe furniſhed John Ca- 
ſitmer, ſon to the elector Palatine, with a ſum 
of money to levy a body of German auxili- 
aries, for the ſervice of the duke of Alengon 
who had joined the malecontenes. 
A. D. 1576. Fhe r thus 
ſtrengthened, Henry, deſirous of preſerving 
a ballance between the ſects, indulged them 
with a peace on the moſt favourable terms. 


This accommodation, though as deceitful on 


the part of the court as any of the former, 
gave the hi 
the duke of Guiſe, without regardi 


eſt offence to the Catholics, and 
ng the royal 
author Itys 
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1 Di. 
authority, aimed at the total extirpation of 
the proteſtants, a circumſtance that could not 
but alarm the people of England. 

A. D. 1577: The parliament and con- 
vocation meeting in February, granted a 
conſiderable fubſidy, and the queen, in return 
for theſe ſuccours, renewed the treaty of com- 
merce with Portugal, by which her ſubjects 
were permitted to trade to Madeira, and the 
Azores. Martin Forbiſher, an eminent na- 
vigator, failed this year from Harwich with 
fve ſhips, in order to diſcover a North-weſt 
paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies, but failed in the 
attempt. PO SHIRTS $2 

Henry of France, from a regard to his 
perſonal ſafety, now took the field as leader 
of the Catholics, but being naturally indolent 
and irreſolute, after ſome ineffectual attempts, 
he agreed to a new peace, which like the 
former, gave no ſatisfaction to the Romaniſts. 
Each faction, however, continued to prepare 
for that rupture, which they were ſenſible 
muſt ſoon happen; and religious controverſy 
had inflamed the animoſity of the ſects, and 
every private injury was made an occaſion of 
public quarrel. | 

Don John of Auſtria, whoſe intention was 
to ſubdue the Low: Countries, and become 
maſter of Great Britain, by a marriage with 
the queen of Scotland, was obliged to ſign 
the pacification of Ghent, which Philip 
thought proper to confirm by an edict, on 
which the Spaniſh troops were ſent into Italy, 
and all the places remained in the hands of the 
ſtates. e | | 

Elizabeth, being informed of the ſcheme 
which he had projected with regard to her 
dominions, intereſted herſelf ſo warmly in 
the cauſe of the confederate proteſtants, 
that ſhe inſiſted on being made acquainted 
with every material deliberation of the ſtates- 
general, England now enjoyed. peace and 


plenty, under the wiſe adminſtration of its 


ſovereign; though during the courſe of this 
year, the nation was alarmed with the fear 
of a contagion, from an incident at the ſum- 
mer aſſize at Oxford, where the ſtench 
brought from the gaol by the” priſoners af- 
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ted the bench, juries, and. audience in 
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died of the infection. . 


The attention of the Engliſh court was 
now engaged by the critical ſituation of af- 
fairs in Scotland, where the regent had by 
this time, through his perfidy and oppreſſion, 
incurred a general odium.. Elizabeth, alarmed' 
at his conduct, ſent Randolph into Scotland, 
on pretence of congratulating the young king 
on the progreſs he made in his ſtudies ; bur, 
in reality, to recommend moderation to the 
regent, in order to prevent any farther di- 
ſturbances in the kingdom. But he rejected 
this ſalutary advice, and perſiſted in his arro- 
gant and oppreſſive courts, nll Ereſkine, the: 
king's governor, and his four preceptors, 
inſpired him with an antipathy to that noble- 


Morton foreſaw the approaching danger, 
and having dropt ſome intimation of his de- 
fire to reſign the government; the noblemen 
of the oppoſite party embraced ſuch a favour-- 
able opportunity, and demanded that diſmiſ- 
ſton, which he ſeemed fo readily to offer.. 
James was only in the twelfth year of his 
age, yet Morton reſigned his authority into 
the hands of the king, and withdrew from: 


the government. Bur, diſguſted with an in- 


active life, he ſoon returned to court, and 
though he reſumed not his former title, he 


maintained his former influence. 5 


Elizabeth, apprehenſive of the hoſtile in- 
tentions of Philip of Spain, determined to 
contract a cloſe alliance with the French 
monarch, and with that view lent a favoura- 
ble ear to the propoſals of marriage that were 
| The 
French king had ſome time ſince ſent over 
two ambaſſadors to obviate ſome difficulties 
that attended the mateh; and now added a: 
a third, one Semier, a man of the moſt in- 
ſinuating addrefs and keen penetration. This: 
gentleman ſo wrought on the paſſions of the 
queen, that ſhe ſeemed to have conceived a 
warm affection for the perſon of the duke of 
Anjou, ſo that the earl of Leiceſter, and 
others, affirmed, ſhe- was infatuated by the: 
arts of incantation. Semier, in revenge, en- 
.deavoured to ruin. Leiceſter in the opinion op: 1 


made her by the duke of Anjou. 


. 
ſuch a manner, that three hundred perſons 
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6 
the queen; and was the Firſt who. informed 

her of his marriage with the widow of the 
earl of .E flex. - This information ſo incenſed 
her majeſty, that ſhe impriſoned the earl in 
the caſtle of Greenwich; and would have 
committed him to the Tower, had not the 
earl of Suſſex, though his enemy, generouſly 
interpoſed in his behalf, and repreſented the 
injuſtice of puniſhing a ſubject. for contracting 
a lawful marriage. Leiceſter, enraged ' to 
find himſelf ſupplanted by an obſcure ſtran- 
ger, is ſaid to have employed one Tudor, a 
life· guard- man, to aſſaſſinate Semier, and the 
queen, apprized of his reſentment, iſſued a 
proclamation, forbidding all perſons to injure 


or affront this agent, or any of his attend- 


ants. 

The duke of Anjou, encouraged by the 
accounts he had received from Semier, came 
over to England, paid a viſit to the queen, 
and after a ſhort converſation with her, the 
ſubject of which is not known, departed for 
the continent. ö 

One Stubbs, a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn, 
wrote a book againſt the propoſed match, 
entitled, © The gulph in which England will 
«© be ſwallowed up by the French marriage ;” 
for which he was ſentenced to loſe his right 
hand, and undergo a long impriſonment, 
During theſe tranſactions, one Matthew Ham- 
mond was executed for blaſphemy at Nor- 

wich; the Turky company was eſtabliſhed, 
by yirtue of a treaty with Amurath, ſultan 
of the Turks; and Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
keeper of the great ſea], paid the debt of na- 
ture, and was ſucceeded by Thomas Brom- 
ley, appointed lord chancellor of England. 
About the ſame time, died Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, who built the Royal Exchange; and 
dedicated a large building to the purpoſes, of 
learning, and the encouragement of arts, 
where he founded lectures on the ſciences of 
theology, the civil law, medicine, geometry, 
rhetoric and muſic. | 

A. D. 1580. In the beginning of this-year, 
Philip of Spain, incenſed by the ſuccours 
which Elizabeth had affordgd the Proteſtants 


in the Low Countries, ſent, under the ſanc- 


tion of the pope, a body of ſeven hundred 


Spaniards and Italians into Ireland, where 


bi 
ſtorec. | 
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the inhabitants, always mutinous and averſe 
to the Engliſh government, were now more 
alienated by religious prejudices, and ready 
to take up arms on the firſt encouragement. 
The inſurgents excited ſome diſturbances, 
up in arms; but were 

ſoon quelled, by the earl of Ormond, in con- 
junction with others of her majeſty's officers 
both naval. and military; ſo that the tran- 
| quillity of the kingdom was once more re- 


Nor was Elizabeth free from the appre- 
henſion of commotions in England; A num- 
ber of foreign prieſts came over to England 


about this time, and endeaveured to ſow the 
pernicious ſeeds of ſedition among the people. 
Four of theſe emiſſaries were executed, for 
publicly aſſerting that the queen had been 
lawfully depoſed by his holineſs. To prevent 
the progreſs of their pernicious doctrines, a 
proclamation was iſſued, enjoining all perſons, 
_ who had children, wards, or relations, in fo- 
_ reign ſeminaries, to deliver their names to the 
ordinary in ten days; to bring them home in 
four months; to certify the ordinary of their 
return; or, in caſe of their refuſing to come 
home, to withhold from them all ſupplies of 
money; to forbear relieving, or lodging any 
prieſt or jeſuit, on pain of being reputed, 
and puniſhed as favourers of rebels and ſedi- 
_ tion, X 
Among theſe emiſſaries, were Edmund 
Campian, and Robert Parſons; the former 
| publiſhed a treatiſe called the Ten Reaſons, 
in favour of the Church of Rome, and being 
taken, was executed; but the latter eſcaped 
to the continent. During the courſe of this 
year, Sir Francis Drake returned to England 
from a voyage round the known world, He 
had amaſſed a large fortune by ſome depreds- 
tions made on the Spaniards in the Iſthumus 
of Panama, and having there got»a view of 
| the Pacific ocean, engaged to employ his 
whole ſubſtance in a new adventure through 
' thoſe ſeas ſo little known at that time to an 
of the European nations. By the intereſt of 
Sir Chriſtopher Flatton, a great ſtateſman and 
favourite of the queen, he procured her con- 
ſent and approbation, and failed from P- 


mouth in 1577, with four ſhips well manner 
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and ſtored with proviſions. He entered the 


South-ſea by the Traits of Magellan, but 
fearing, if he took the ſame courſe home- 
wards, by which he came into the Pacific 
ocean, he might be intercepted by the enemy, 
he endeavoured to find a paſſage by the north 


of California, and failing in that attempt, 


directed his courſe towards the Eaſt Indies, 
and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, ar- 
rived in England. | 

' Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, demand- 
ing reſtitution of the captures he had made 
in a piratical manner; the queen juſtified his 
conduct, by recriminating upon Philip his 
fomenting rebellions among her ſubjects in 


Ireland. The treaſure was, however, ſequeſ- || 


tered, and large ſums-paid to a Spaniſh mer- 


chant, empowered by letters of attorney, to | 


ſue for the prizes which Drake had taken 
without a commiſſion, But the money was 
unjuſtly debarred the proprietors, and ap- 
propriated by Philip to the maintenance of 
2 war in the Netherlands. | 0 
The regent of Scotland, in conſequence of 
an accuſation charging him with conſpiring 
the death of the late king, was apprehended 
and impriſoned in- the caſtle of Dumbarton. 
Notwithſtanding Elizabeth's interceſſion in his 
behalf, he was beheaded at Edinburgh the 
very day after his conviction. He died un- 


lamented, and fo little regarded, that after 


he underwent his puniſhment, the body lay all 
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| nobles; that he ſhould, not tranſport the 
Jewels of the crown to any other country, and 
that all the ſtrong holds in the kingdom, 
ſhould be garriſoned by Engliſh troops, com- 
manded by Engliſh governors. By a ſeparate 
article, both parties agreed, that the queen 
ſhould not be obliged to conſummate the 
marriage, till ſne, and the duke of Anjou, 
ſhould have explained certain incumbran- 
ces to each other, which they ſhould in 
ſix weeks communicate to the French mo- 
narch _ 1 
At length, the duke of Anjou arrived at 
the court of London, and was received by 
the queen, with demonſtrations of cordial 
affection. On the anniverſary of her corona- 
tion, ſne with her own hand fixed a ring upon 
his finger, in token of pledging her troth, 
according to the contract. She even proceeded 
ſo far as to take up the pen to ſubſcribe the 
articles; but at this critical juncture, her pru- 
| dence and ambition prevailed over her tem- 
porary inclinations; when ſuddenly ſhe caſt 
away the pen with violent agitation, and turn- 
ing to the lords of the council, aſked if 
they did not know that the marriage would 
be productive of her death, and. much 
diſturbance among them about the ſucceſ- 
ſion? | 
_ Having ſent for the duke, ſhe had a long 
conference with him in private, where ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to have given him her reaſons for 


— 


day upon the ſcaffold without ſo much as at- || renouncing her former engagements. The 


tracting the notice of the people. 

A very ſplendid embaſſy now arrived from 
Henry of France, to ſettle the terms of the 
intended marriage, which were to the follow- 
ing effect: That in caſe the king of France 
ſhould die without male iſſue, and the duke 
of Anjou ſhould have two ſons by this mar- 


riage, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to the crown 


of France, and the other aſcend the throne 


of England; that in caſe of one ſon only, 


he ſhould inherit both realms, and of. every 
two years reſide eight months in England; 
that the duke ſhould not fill up any - poſt or 


office in England with a foreigner ; that he 


ſhould not_convey the queen out of the king- 


dom, without the expreſs conſent of the 


28 K 


duke retired, in the utmoſt mortification of 
diſappointment, to his lodgings; he daſhed. 
the ring upon the ground, exclaimed againſt 
the fickleneſs of the queen and inconſtancy of 
the Engliſn people. Having been entertained 
about three months with an uninterrupted 
ſeries of diverſions, he was at length diſmiſſed 
with a conſiderable preſent. 
A. D. 1582. In the beginning of the 
year, the parliament met at Weſtminſter, and 
enacted a ſevere ſtatute, declaring all thoſe 
guilty. of high treaſon, who ſhould attempt 
to alienate the ſubjects from their fidelity to 
the queen, or perſuade them to abandon the 


T” 


eſtabliſhed religion. d7 tires 
The earls of Lenox and Arran had ac- 
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quired an unlimited influence over-the mind 


4 


of their young ſovereign, and by, their arbi- 


trary and illegal proceedings, had expoſed 


not only themſelves, but likewiſe their maſter 


to the hatred of the public; inſomuch, that 


the king, returning meanly attended from 


Athol, was ſeized by the earl of Marr, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, and con- 
veyed to Ruthven caſtle, the reſidence of the 


earl of Gowry, who had been drawn into the 


lot on falſe information. 


A. D. 1383. The unfortunate Mary, ſen- 


ſibly affected with the news of her ſon's cap- 
tivity, wrote a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, 
in which, having juſtly upbraided her with 
all the miſeries ſhe had ſuftered, during a te- 


dious impriſonment of thirteen years, ſhe | 


conjured her to interpoſe in the behalf of a 


prince, a neighbour, an ally, a kinſman in 
diſtreſs. 1 


Alarmed at this ſpirited expoſtulation, the 


queen deſired her council to deliberate on 
the conditions, on which Mary ſhould be 
_ releaſed. They accordingly drew up ſeveral 
articles, which were preſented to the queen 
of Scotland; but this treaty, hike all the 
former, proved abortive. In the cloſe of this 
year, Elizabeth ſent Walſingham her ſecre- 
rary into Scotland, under pretence of eſta- 
bliſhing a more intimate union between the 
two powers; but in reality to ſtrengthen the 
Engliſh faction, and ſound the abilities of the 
young king. | 

As James's talents were better calculated 


for converſation than action, he reaped ſome 


advantage from this interview with the Eng- 
liſh ſecretary, who gave his miſtreſs ſuch a fa- 
vourable account of his abilities, as induced 
her to treat him henceforward with more de- 
cency and reſpect. 5 

A. D. 1584. The prince of Parma by his 
great military talents, gained conſiderable ad- 
vantages over the provinces of the Low 
Countries, which ſuſtained an irreparable loſs, 
by the death of the prince of Orange, who 
was treacherouſly ſnot by one Balthazar Ge- 
rard, a native of Burgundy, His eldeſt ſon 
Philip being in the hands of the King of Spain, 


ſtates conferred the government of Holland 


14 


and educated in the Romiſh religion, the | 
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ſeſſion of Fluſhing, and the Brille, as 1 
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and Zealand, upon his ſecond ſon Maurice 0 


and the prince of Parma, availing himſelf of 


this circumſtance, inveſted Antwerp, - 
In this diſtreſsful ſituation, they diſpatched 


an embaſly to London, in order to ſollicit the 
protection of the queen; and make her a tender 


of the ſovereignty of their country. Eliza. 
beth prudently declined the offer, but pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt them with a very conſiderable 


body of forces, provided ſome towns were 


put into her hands by way of ſecurity. 

The parliament, which was ſummoned on 
the twenty-third of November, paſſed ſome 
very ſevere laws againſt jeſuits and popiſh 
prieſts, which, though rigorous, were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the queen's 
perſon, which was conſtantly expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger, from the ſecret plots 
of the bigotted Romaniſts. William Parry, 
a Catholic, had obtained the queen's: pardon 
for a capital crime, and having got leaye to 
travel, withdrew to Milan, where he openly 
profeſſed his religion, which he had artfully 
concealed while he remained in England. 
In his return he was examined, when he con- 
feſſed he had been perſuaded to aſſaſſinate the 
queen, by Morgan, an Engliſh refugee in 
France ; that he had procured admittance 
into her majeſty's preſence, by diſcovering a 
teigned conſpiracy; but being ſtruck with 
remorſe, he laid aſide his dagger and treaſon- 
able deſigns ; till happening ta read a book 
written by cardinal Allen, who affirmed it was 
laudable to kill excommunicated princes, he 
had reſolved to execute his former purpoſe. 
In conſequence of this confeſſion, Parry was 
condemned and executed as a traitor. | 

The eſtates of the Netherlands: were now 
ſo cloſely preſſed by the forces of Philip, that 


Elizabeth perceived the neceſſity of aſſiſting 


them effectually. She, therefore, engaged by 
a treaty, to ſuccour them with five thouſand 
infantry, and one thouſand cavalry, under the 
command of an Engliſh general; and to pay 
theſe troops during the war, on condition of 


being reimburſed, after the peace ſhould be 


re-eſtabliſhed. . ll oth rea 
It was ſtipulated by the ſame treaty, that 
the queen of England ſhould be put in, poſ- 
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for the p yment; that the Engliſh governors 
of an e ſhould have no juriſdiction 


oer the inhabitants; that the towns ſhould 
be reſtored to the eſtates on the payment of 


the money; that the Engliſh general, and | 


two other perſons nominared by the queen, 
ſhould have places in the aſſembly of ſtates 
and that neither peace nor truce ſhould be 


made without the mutual conſent of Eliza- 
beth, and the confederates; that in caſe of 


the queen's ſending a fleet to ſea, they 
ſhould join it with a like number of ſhips, to 
be commanded by the Engliſh admiral; and 


laſtly, that the harbours of both countries 


ſhould be open to the ſubjects of each na- 
tion. ** | e 
As America was conſidered as the chief 


ſource of Philip's power, and Elizabeth found 


that an open rupture with that monarch muſt 
be the neceſſary conſequence of her preſent 


meaſures, ſhe determined to attack him in that 


quarter. Accordingly, a fleet conſiſting of 
twenty ſail was fitted out for that purpoſe, 
and the command given to Sir Francis Drake, 
who in his paſſage took St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verde Iſlands, and afterwards reduced 
Carthagena, and St. Domingo. In his return 
through the gulph of Florida, he burned St. 
Auguſtine, and St. Helens, and touching at 
Virginia, took on board a number of people, 
who, having been ſent by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to plant that colony, were greatly reduced 
in point of number, and in a ſtarving con- 
dition. They therefore gladly embraced this 
opportunity of abandoning their infant cos 
lony, and brought home with them . fome 
2 a plant hitherto unknown in Eng- 
and. 2 


So zealous was Elizabeth in promoting the 
proteſtant cauſe; that ſne not only defended 


the eſtates of the Netherlands from the op- 


preſſions of Philip, but alſo ſuccoured the Hu- 


gonots in France, headed by the prince of 
Conde, who, in conjunction with the king of 
Navarre, affembled his troops, in order 
o withſtand the aſſaults of the duke of 


cauſe. 


But his efforts failed in this point, for he 


* 
* #- 


ay * 


vas ſuddenly ſurrdunded by the enemy, and 


eſcaping with great difficulty, repaired-to the 


court of England, where he was hoſpitably 
received by Elizabeth. 


' 1:4; D. 3 a86-: When, that l of i 


went over to Holland at the head of the 


Engliſh auxiliaries, the ſtates, deſirous of ſe- 


curing the friendſhip of Elizabeth, and know- 


ing the influence which Leiceſter had with 
her, conferred on him the title of governor, 
and captain-general of the united provinces, 


and treated him in ſome meaſure as their ſove- 


reign. This ſtep diſpleaſed the queen, who 


conjectured their aim was to engage her fur- 
ther than ſhe choſe to embark in their in- 


tereſts. The ſtates had promiſed themſelves. 
important ſervices from the abilities of Lei- 
ceſter; but they were grievouſly diſappointed, 


their enemies extending their conqueſts, in 
ſpite of all his endeavours. 

To add to the loſſes which Leiceſter ſu- 
ſtained in this expedition, his nephew, Sir 
Philip Sidney, fell in one of the ſkirmiſhes. 
between the Spaniſh and Engliſh forces, to the: 
general regret of his country, by whom he 
was eſteemed as a conſummate ſcholar, ſoldier, 


and gentleman. His name has been immorta- - 


lized by the writings as well of cotemporary 
as of ſucceeding authors. After an inglorious 


campaign, Leiceſter left the adminiſtration 


to the council of ſtate, and returned to Eng- 
land. ESTES 15 ne 
Elizabeth, aſſured of the importance of 
ſecuring herſelf on the ſide of Scotland, diſ- 
patched an ambaſſador to James with pro- 


poſals for an offenſive and defenſive league be- 


tween the two nations, as a mutual ſecurity 
againſt the devices of the catholic princes z. 
and a treaty was conclued: on the following 
terms: that both powers ſhould defend the 
proteſtant religion againſt all its enemies in 
either kingdom; that if either of the powers 
ſhould be attacked, the other ſhould give 


no aſſiſtance either directly or indirectly to the 
aggreſſor; that in caſe England ſhould be in- 
| || vaded at a diftance from Scotland, James 
Cuiſe, wha ſtrenouſly eſpouſed the catholic |} ſhould furniſh the queen with a thouſand 

8 1 | _ . || cavalry and five thouſand infantry ; and that 
in caſe Scotland ſhould be attacked in the ſame 


manner, 
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manner, the queen ſhould? | 
three thouſand horſe, and double that num- 
ber of infantry ; but in'caſe of England's 
being invaded in any place within ſixty miles 
of the border, the king of Scotland ſhould 


join Elizabeth's army with all his forces; 


that the two 
up, or at lea 


wers ſhould mutyally deliver 
expel from their dominions, 


' the rebellious ſubje&s of each other ; that. 


neither party ſhould conclude any treaty to 
the prejudice of theſe articles, without the 
other's conſent ; that this treaty ſhould be ra- 
tified on both ſides by letters patent ; that 
it ſhould not derogate from former treaties 
made between the two crowns, or from- thoſe 
made by either crown with other potentates, 
except in what concerned religion; with re- 
ard to which, this league offenſive and de- 
fenſive, ſhould remain firm and inviolable; 
that this treaty ſhould be confirmed by the 
ſtates of Scotland, when the king ſhould 
have attained the age of five and twenty, 
and in like manner, it ſhould receive the 
 fanction of the Engliſh and Iriſh parlia- 
ments. | 5 | 
But Elizabeth had more reaſon to guard 
againſt domeſtic than foreign enemies. Some 
frantic enthuſiaſts, had, at the inſtigation of 


their prieſts, who averred the merit of kill- 
ing excommunicated princes, ſolemnly avow- 


ed to murder Elizabeth. Anthony Babing- 
ton, a young gentleman of Derbyſhire, had 
actually engaged a ſet of miſcreants for this 
purpoſe; but by the vigilance of Walſingham, 
the queen's ſecretary, they were apprehended 
at Harrow in the diſguiſe of peaſants, and 
delivered up to the proper officers. They 
confeſſed the conſpiracy, pleaded guilty at 
their trials, and were executed to the number 
of fourteen in St. Giles's fields, the place of 
their rendezvous. 2 1 

The leſſer conſpirators being thus puniſhed, 
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Mt James with || knew not of Babington's detection; ſo that 
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it was with equal ſurprize and concern, that 
ſhe was conducted to Fotheringay caſtle in 


Northamptonſhire, which was to be the laſt 


{tage of her mortal pilgrimage. Her two fe. 
cretaries, Nau, a Frenchman and Curle, ; 
Scotchman, were arreſted and committed to 
priſon ; and, on examination, are ſaid to have 
owned a correſpondence with Babington; that 


| their miſtreſs dictated the letters in French, 


which Curle tranſlated into Engliſh, and then 
they were written in cypher. Atteſted copies 
of theſe letters were ſent to Paris, that the 
court of France might be convinced of Ma. 
ry's being concerned in the conſpiracy. 

It was reſolved to try the queen of Scots, 
the common ſtatutes of treaſon, but 
by a law which had lately been enacted, with 
a view to this very event; and a commiſſion 
was iſſued to _ peers and five judges, or 
the major part of them, to try and paſs ſen- 


' tence on Mary, daughter and heireſs of James 


V. king of Scots, commonly called queen of 
Scots, and dowager of France. Thirty. ſx 
of theſe commiſſioners arriving at Fotherin- 
gay, preſented her with a letter from Eliza. 
beth, commanding her to ſubmit to a. trial 
She peruſed the letter with great compoſure; 
but expreſſed ſurprize, that Elizabeth ſhould 
command her as a ſubject ; ſhe declared that 
the laws of England were unknown to her; 


that ſhe was deſtitute of council; nor could 
ſhe conceive who was to be her peers; that 


ſhe was even robbed of her own papers; 
and no perſon durſt undertake co be her ad- 
vocate. $34" 44 Se 

In anſwer to theſe remonſtrances, the com- 
miſſioners informed her, that her plea, either 
from her royal dignity, or from her captivity 
could not be allowed. She declared ſhe would 
rather ſuffer a thouſand deaths than own her- 
ſelf a ſubject to any prince on earth; yet ſhe 


was ready to vindicate herſelf in a full and 
free parliament. She exhorted them to con 
ſult their own conſciences, and remember, that 
the theatre of the world was far more exten- 
five than the kingdom of England: At length, 
wrought on by an obſervation, hinting the 


ſuſpicion ſhe would incus by avoiding a = 


meaſures were taken for the trial and convic- 
tion of the queen of Scots, for whoſe ſake, 
and with whoſe concurrence this refolution 
was ſuppoſed to have been formed againſt the 
life of the queen, and the peace of the king- 
dom. "ia 5 8 
Mlary had been ſo ſtrictly guarded, that ſhe | 
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her proteſt, diſowning all ſubjection; nay, 
when they refuſed to allow it, ſhe was con- 


tented with its being received and entered in 


writing; 1 N 


Theſe previous ſteps being taken, the coun 
eil for the crown opened the charge againſt 


the queen of Scots. When, among other cir- 
cumſtances of guilt, the conſpiracy of Ba- 
bington hg ira, 6 upon the carpet, ſhe pe- 
remptorily denied having any concern therein, 
and on his confeſſion being read, wherein 


mention was made of the earls of Arundel, 


and Northumberland, ſhe ſhed a flood of 
tears, exclaiming, Alas ! what has the no- 
ble houſe of Howard ſuffered for my ſake !” 
She owned ſhe had uſed her beſt endeavours 
to recover her liberty, and had ſollicited her 


friends for that purpoſe, but poſitively denied 


ſhe had ever harboured a thought againſt the 
life of Elizabeth, This, indeed, was the prin- 
cipal article of the impeachment, and the on- 
ly one which could apologize for the violent 
meaſures that were taken againſt her : in or- 
der, therefore, to prove the point, the written 
evidence of her two ſecretaries were produ- 
ced; but ſhe. affirmed, they had been either 
intimidated or bribed into a confeſſion of what 
was abſolutely falſe ; ſhe ſaid ſhe was not to 
be convicted but by her own words or hand 
writing; ſhe deſired ſhe might be confronted 
with her ſecretaries; demanded a copy of her 
proteſt, an advocate to plead her cauſe, and 
a fair hearing in full parliament, + - go 

Reaſonable, however, as theſe requeſts may 
appear, they were not ſupported by law in 
caſes of high treaſon, and therefore were de- 
nied to the unfortunate Mary. The court, 


after having ſat ſeveral days, adjourned to the 


twenty. fifth of October, at the Star- chamber 
in Weſtminſter, when all the commiſſioners 


appeared except Shrewſbury and Warwick. 


The letters and copies which had been pro- 
duced, being atteſted in court, ſentence was 
pronounced againſt the queen of Scots, for 
having been privy to Babington's plot; and 
having imagined divers matters tending to 
the hurt and deſtruction of Elizabeth's per- 
lon, contrary to the form of a ſtatute ſpeci- 
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expreſſed the utmoſt averſion to ſuch rigorous 
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At the ſame tims they iſſued a declaration. 
importing, that the fentence did not dero- 
gate from James, king of Scotland, in his 


< title and honour, but that he was in the 
.< ſame rank and right, as if the ſaid ſentence 


* had never been pronounced. 

Elizabeth had now brought the matter to 
that ſituation, which ſhe had ſo long, and fo 
ardently wiſhed ; but as ſhe foreſaw the odium 
which ſhe would incur from the friends ot 
Mary, and was a conſummate diſſembler, ſhe 


proceedings. When the parliament addreſſed 
her that the ſentence might be put in execu- 


tion, ſhe intreated them to wave a requeſt fo 


repugnant to her inclination ; and on their re- 
newing their inſtances, affected to amuſe them. 
with myſterious anſwers. WES we. 
But though the queen was ſo ſeemingly. a- 
verſe to execute the ſentence againſt Mary, 
ſhe comphed with the parliament's requeſt to 
publiſh it, which being done, two - perſons 
were ſent to notify it to that princeſs, and ex- 


$ 


hort her to prepare for approaching death. 


She received the meſſage without the leaſt 
ſign of emotion, and with a chearful counte- * 
nance thanked God, that her toilſome pil - 


grimage would ſoon have an end. She was 


then diveſted of all badges of royalty; an in- 
dignity of which ſhe complained to Eliza- 


beth ; ſhe deſired ſhe might not be put to 


death in private; that her body, after her ſuf- 
fering, might beſent to France; that her ſer- 
vants might enjoy the ſmall legacies ſhe ſhould 
bequeath, and be permitted to depart unmo- - 


leſted to their own country. - - . R 2744 


* 


. While the queen of Scots thus prepare 
herſelf for her approaching fate, great intereſt 
was made by all the princes of Europe, in 


order to prevent the execution of the ſentence __ 


pronounced againſt her. Even Henry III. of 
France, notwithſtanding his known averſion 
to the houſe of Guile, was obliged to inter- 
poſe in her behalf, and to appear in the de- 


fence of the common 1 royalty. Bel 
lievre, his ambaſſador, being admitted to the 


queen's preſence, remonſtrated on the death 


of Mary, as an outrage againſt the law of . 


nature, and the dictates of humanity, as well 
as flagrant inſult to eyery ſovereign in pati. 
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ty colts; "When the queen aſked him, if he was 
authorized by his maſter to uſe ſuch language, 
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ke replied in the affirmative, and avowed his | 


aſſertion in. writing. Elizabeth then told him; 


1 ſhe would ſend an amal got to Paris, to ac- 


quaint his maſter with her reſolution: when 
Bellievre was ready to ſhe deſired he 
, would ftay two or three days longer; but at 
length receiving his paſſports, he returned to 
the continent. _ : 
A. D. 1587. She pa no. great ard to 
the- ſollicitations of the 8 who | 
was no ſooner informed of the trial and con- 
demnation of his mother, than he diſpatched 


Sir William Keith, gentleman of his bed- | 
chamber, to London, — wrote a letter with | 
his own hand, conjuring her to ſpare the life | 


of a beloved parentz otherwiſe he ſhould | 
think himſelf indifpenſably bound by every 
tie of duty and honour to revenge her death; 
and intreating 
the ſentence, until he could ſend an ambaſſa- 
dor with ſuch propoſals, as he hoped might 
prove ſatisfactory. With much reluctance ſhe | 


her to defer the execution of | 


granted the deſired reſpite, and the maſter of 


Gray, and Sir Robert Melville, arriving at 


length in London, propoſed that their ki 
mould give the chief of his nobility, as hoſ- 
tages, to ſecure Elizabeth from any future 
practices of his mother, who ſhould 0. her 
right of ſucceſſion to her ſon, and this reſigna- | 
tion ſhould be guaranteed by foreign princes. | 


| 
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the utmoſt concern, ad aſked; what need 
there was for ſuch yy an ar The order for 
the execution was directed to the earls of 
Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, and Cumberland, 
who were ordered to have the queen of Scots 
beheaded in their preſence. Accordingly thoſe 
noblemen repaired to Fotheringay caltle, and 
| being introduced to Mary, acquainted her 
with brag nature of 7 5 commiſſion, and re. 
quire to prepare for death next mor 

She was ſome what ſurprized, but not u . 
leaſt intimidated by this intelligence. She 
ſaid with a chearful countenance, that ſhe did 
not think the queen her ſiſter would have 
conſented to her death; then laying her hand 
on a New Teftament which happened to be 
on the table, ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that ſhe 
had never deviſed, or conſented to any deſign 
_ againſt the perſon of Elizabeth. She deſired: 
peculiar: earneftnefs, that now, in her 
laſt moments, her confeſſor might be permit- 
ted to attend her: but that favour, which is 
uſually granted to the vileſt criminals, was 
denied her. Mention being made of Babing- 
ton, ſhe fol diſclaimed all knowledge of 
the conſpiracy and the revenge of her 


* 


| wrongs ſhe refigned into the hands of the 


1 
| 
| 
| 


The queen rejected theſe propofals with the | 


| moſt. {cornful diſdain, and when the ambaſſa- 
dors importuned her to defer the execution 
for. a. week, ſhe vehemently replied, . « No; 
E not for an hour.“ 

When Elizabeth thought that as many en- 
 rreaties- had been uſed, and as much delay | 


Daviſon, who had lately been made ſecretary, 


| 


| Almighty. 

The remaining ; part of that day ſhe ſpent- 
in ſettling her — affairs. She wrote her 
will with her own hand, diſtributing her 
money, jewels, and cloaths- her ſer- 
vants, according to their rank and merit. 
Early the next morning, ſhe retired to her 
cloſet, and ſpent a conſiderable time in devo- 
tion. When the high ſheriff entered her 


| chamber and told her that her hour was come, 


interpoſed as decency required, ſhe ſent for | with a ſerene and compoſed aſpect. 


| ſhe replied that ſhe was ready, and bidding 
adieu to her weeping ſervants, followed him 


She was 


attired in a mourning habit, but with an ele- 


and commanded him to draw out a warrant | 


for the execution of Mary queen of Scots, | 
which having ſigned, ſhe defired it might be 


carried to the chancellor, i in order to have the 
ſeal affixed:to it. Next day ſhe ſent two meſ- lf 


ſengers ſucceſſively, to deſire that the ſecretary 


would not apply to the chancellor, until ſne 


=| 


had ſeen him: when ſhe was told the warrant 
had already paſſed the ru _ ſhe affected 


1 


* 


| gance and ſplendor which the had long laid 
aſide. An Agnus Dei hung by a diamond chain 
at her neck, her beads at her gi irdle, and in 
her hand ſhe carried a crucifix of ivory. In 
paſſing through a hall adjoining to her _ 

ments, Sir Andrew Melville, maſter of her 
' houſhold, meeting her, fell on his knees, 
and ſhedding a flood of tears, lamented his 
misfortune, in being deſtined to carry 4 


, foo. MM, 


* . 


news of her "unhappy fate to Scotland. 
« Weep not, faid the, but rather rejoice, 
« that Mary Stuart will ſoon be freed from 
« all her cares. Tell my friends, that 1 die 
« conſtant in my religion, and firm in 
« fidelity towards Scotland and France. God 
« forgive them, who have thirſted after my 
« blood. Thou, O God | who art truth 1t- 
« ſelf, and perfectly underſtandeft the in- 
« ward thoughts of my heart, knoweſt how 
« ſincerely I have deſired an union between 
« the realms of England and Scotland. Com- 
« mend me to my ſon, and aſſure him 1 
« have done nothing prejudicial to the ſtate 
„or crown of Scotland. Admonifh him to 
« perſevere in amity with the queen of Eng- 
« Jand 3 and ſee that thou do him faithful 
« ſervice.” f þ n 
She then 5 
the ſcaffold was erected, which, together 
with a chair, the cuſhion, and block was co- 
yered with black cloth. She viewed the two 
ezecutioners and all the implements of death, 
with the moſt ſerene and undaunted .counte- 
nance. The room was crowded with ſpecta- 
urs, nor was any one fo deſtitute of all ſen- 
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| period of her forrows was come; then turn- 
ing to her men ſervants, who were diffolved 
in tears, ſhe with a tranquil ſmile bid them 


1 | Wed one month and twenty 
paſſed into another hall, where 


3 * 
8 


em- 


taken for their diſcreet: behaviour: the 


braced” them tenderly, bidding them ceaſe 


their womaniſh lamentations, for now the 


N — 
5 2 
- # 


3, 


farewell, The two executioners kneeling,. 


and imploring her pardon, fhe faid, ſhe as 
frankly forgave them and all concerned in 


her death, as ſhe wiſhed God would pardon: 
She then once more made: 


her tranfgreſſions. 
a ſolemn proteſtation of her innocence, after 
which ſhe laid her. head upon the block, re- 
cited a pſalm, and having zepeated a pious: 
ejaculation, ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke. 


Such was the tragical death of Mary queen 


of Scots, after a life of forty-four years, 
four days, almoſt 


nineteen of which ſne had been priſoner in 


England. To the charms of beauty ſhe ad- 


1 > — —_ —___ — — 


iments of humanity, as not to be deeply af- | 


tected on conſidering her royal dignity, re- 
feting on the ſurprizing train of her miſ- 
fortunes, beholding her mild but invincible 
conſtancy, recollecting her numerous accom- 
piſhments, or ſurveying her beauties, which 
ſhone forth even in this fatal moment. When 
her warrant was read, to which ſhe attended 
vith a careleſs air, like one whoſe attention 
vas engroſſed by thoughts of another nature; 
tie dean of Peterborough repeated a oug ex- 
tortation, which ſhe twice interrupted, deſir- 
ng him to forbear, as ſhe was firmly refolved. 
o die in the Roman catholie religion. When 
the dean ceaſed to exhort, ſhe prayed firſt in 
Latin, from the office of the Virgin Mary; 
and afterwards in Engliſh, fervently recom- 
mending the church, her ſon, and queen Eli- 
abeth, to the protection of the Almighty. 
When her acts of devotion were-finiſhed, the 
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ordered herſelf to be undreſſed for the block; 


ded a politeneſs, affability, cafe and dignity,. 


which attracted the reverence of her own ſex, 


and the love and admiration. of the other. 


Her paſſion for lord Darnley was raſh, head-- 


ſtrong and exceſſive, which cannot be palliated 


| even by the manners of the age, which were 
rude and licentions. But humanity will draw 


a veil over this part of her conduct, and may: 


perhaps incline: the generous to impute her 


actions to her ſituation, more than to her diſ- 


poſition, and to bewail the unhappineſs of 


the former, rather than excuſe the perverineſs: 
of the latter. While we ſurvey. the extraordi- 


nary ſufferings. of this princeſs, we are apt 


to forget her frailties; we think of her crimes: 


with leſs abhorrence,. and approve of our 


tears as if they were ſhed for a perſon who» 


had arrived to higher attainments of virtue. 
The queen of 5 was no ſooner informed. 


of the death of Mary, than the affected the ut-- 


moſt aſtoniſhment, and moſt extravagant ſor-- 
row. She commanded the members of the 
council to quit her preſence, and Daviſon 


the fecretary- to be proſecuted in the Star- 


chamber. She diſpatched her relation Robert- 


Cary, with a letter to the king of Scotland, 


expreſſing her grief at the lamentable acci- 


dent, which happened contrary to her inten- 
tion; and profeſſing the warmeſt regard and EE 

affection for him and his concerns. 

eee e 5 Elizabeth g 


ne her women burſting into tears and loud 
xclamations of ſorrow, ſhe - reminded them 


n the: French language of her having under- 
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his preſence, He recalled his ambaſſadors 


reign, in revenging his mother's death, with 
their lives and fortunes. But he was dil- 
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$54 HISTORY MH ENGLAND. AD. 1585. 
Elizabeth's hypoctiſy was ſo: groſs, that | | 


it could impoſe on nobody, who was not pre- 
viouſly reſolved to be deceived; but as James's 
concern for his mother was more cordial and 
ſincere, he expreſſed the higheſt rage and in- 
dignation, and refuſed to admit Cary. into 


from England; and ſeemed to breath nothing 
but war and vengeance. The ſtates of Scot- 
land being aſſembled, entered warmly into 
the quarrel, and promiſed to aſſiſt their ſove- 


ſuaded from commencing hoſtilities, until 
the arrival of lord Hunſdon, as ambaſſador 
from England, a nobleman whom he parti- 
cularly eſteemed, and by whom he was eaſi- 
1y prevailed on to lay aſide all thoughts of | 
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While Elizabeth was taking meaſures againſt 
all attempts on the ſide of Scotland, ſhe re- 
ceived private intelligence that Philip was 
making great preparation for invading her 
dominions ; ſhe therefore ſent Sir Francis 
Drake with a fleet of ſhips to deſtroy his 
veſſels, 'and intercept his proviſions. This 
active commander, ſunk two gallies in the 
bay of Cadiz, took, burned, and deſtroyed 
an hundred veſlels loaded with proviſion and 
ammunition ; together with a large galleon, 
loaded with merchandize. He then reduced 
three forts at Cape St. Vincent, and deſtroyed 
all the ſmall craft along the coaſt as far as 
Caſcacsat the mouth of the Tagus, where the 
marquis of Santa Cruz lay with his ſquadron ; 
but he could not bring him to an engage- 
ment. 5 ; 
The attention of the Engliſh was ſoon after 
engroſſed by objects of a very alarming nature. 
The king of Spain, on account of the inju- 
ries he had lately ſuſtained from Elizabeth, 
reſolved to make a conqueſt of England, 
which being an open country, without forti- | 
fied towns, muſt fall to him who ſhould con- 
quer in the field, 1 

He procured from the pope a conſecrated 
banner, with freſh bulls for excommunicating 
Elizabeth as an heretic, publiſhing a cruſade 
againſt her, and abſolving all her ſubjects from 


| proud of their 


where he was joined by Sir Francis Drake, 


in order to protect the capital; while the main 


the oath of allegiance. He pretended to | 
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be the next catholic heir to the crown of 
England, as a deſcendant from the two 
daughters of John of Ghent, duke of Lan. 
caſter, and determined to land his forces at 
the mouth of the Thames, in the neighbour. 
Animated by theſe views, he equipped 
moſt formidable armament, conſiſting of one 
hundred and thirty ſail of ſhips, manned'with 
nineteen thouſand, two hundred and ninety 
ſoldiers; eight thouſand, three hundred ang 
fifty ſeamen, two thouſand and eighty galley 
ſlaves; and mounted with two thouſand, three 
hundred and forty pieces of cannon; - _ 

No doubt was entertained, but that ſuch 2 
mighty armament, conducted by officers of 


| diſtinguiſhed abilitities, muſt in the end. he 


crowned with ſucceſs; and the Spaniards, 
power, and elated with the 
vain hopes of victory, had already denomina- 


| ted the united ſtrength, naval and military, 


the Invincible Armada. 4d. (3889-7 

Elizabeth was aware of the impending dan: 
ger, and made the neceſſary preparations for 
a defence. Lord Howard of Effingham, ws 
appointed lord high admiral of England; and 
ſent with a ſtrong ſquadron to the weſtward, 


now appointed vice admiral. She ordered lord 
Henry Seymour, ſecond ſon to the duke of 
Somerſet, to cruize along the coaſt of Flan- 
ders, with forty Engliſh and Flemiſh ſhips, 
to prevent the prince of Parma from putting 
to ſea, with the forces committed by Philip 
to his command. „ 
An army of twenty thouſand men was 
poſted in different bodies along the ſouth 
coaſt; another body, under the command of 
the earl of Leiceſter, ' encamped at Tilbury, 


army, headed by lord Hunſdon, was appoint- 
ed as a guard to the queen's perſon, and di- 
rected to march whitherſoever the enemy: 
ſhould appeare "7 3! i. co ua gi es” 
While Elizabeth took theſe prudent mea- 
ſures for the defence of her kingdom, ſhe was 
careful to ſecure! the friendſhip, and obtain 
the aſſiſtance - of the neighbouring ftates- 
With this view, . ſhe ſent new inſtructions o 
her ſeveral ambaſſadors, and by her. fijod 
— 9 * 5 
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in Scotland, inſtigated Ja Jam 
man Catholics, and the Spaniſh faction. 
The Spaniſh Armada was ready for ſea i in 


Santa Cruz, the admiral, was feized with a vi- 
olent fever of which he foon after died. 
king beſtowed the command of the fleet upon 


the greateſt family in Spain, but totally i So. 
rant of naval affairs. 
This event, beſides the loſs of ſo great an 


the Armada, and afforded. the Engliſh more 
time to prepare for their defence. Ar length | 
the fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, fer fail | 
from Liſbon, but next day was encountered | 
by a violent ſtorm, which 


reſt to take ſhelter in the Groyne, where 
they put in to repair. 
Lord Howard havin 


received. an exag- 


b Plymouth, on ſuſpicion that they might 


the Engliſh channel, while he was / abſent. 
This was certainly the caſe, for on the very 
day after his return to the S 
nal ſeen off the e g the coal 
W 
The Engliſh admiral had juſt time to get 
out of port, when he ohGrved the Spaniſh 
Armada advancing in full fail towards him, 
drawn up in the line of battle. He ſtrictly 
enjoined his officers to avoid a cloſe engage 
ment with the Spaniards, as the ſize of their 
ſhips and the number of their men would be 
a diſadvantage to the Engliſh ; but ordered 
N cannonade them at 1 diſtance, and to 
watch every opportunity of intercepting any 
FFF 
proceeded up the channel, the Engliſh hung 
Vpon-their 1 cas and annoyed them by an in- 
ceſſant firing. Each attempt diminiſhed the | 
confiderice f of he Nan s and encreaſed 
the courage of the ; inſomuch, that | 


animateg Pf 


of Corn- 
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. the Ro- which muſt W 1 from the eonq 
| tremendous Armada, deemed invincible ; ſe- 
| veral nobleman and 'perſons of fortune, di- 
the beginning of May ; but the moment they | ſtinguiſned themſelves by fitting out ſhips at 
were ordered to weigh anchor, the marquis of | 


the duke of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of 


iſperſed the ſhips, | 
ſunk ſome of the ſmalleſt, and obliged the | 
| buſtible materials, ſent them into the midſt 
| of. the Armada. The Spaniards immediately | 
put out to ſea, and the 
gerated account of. the damage ſuſtained by | 
the Spaniſh navy, failed towards Spain, with | 
a yiew to. attack and deſtroy. them in their | 
harbours; but the wind ſhifting, he returned | 1 

| laſted till ſix in the evening, during 
avail themſelves. of this opportunity, to enter | 


52 | fale of the line, took one of their 
Ti 
landers. The Spaniſh admiral finding 
in divers rencounters his fleet had ſuſtained 
| more damage than that of the enemy, and 
| that his 
| duced, reſolved to ſteer homewards ; but as 
the winds were 
I| through the channel, he propoſed to ſail north 
about and return to Spain by. ay of the 


— 


22 


7 the e of that hondur, 


335 
veſt of this 


their own expence, and engaging as volun- 


A 1] tcers in the ſervice of their country. Among 


theſe were the earls of Oxford, Northumber- 


land, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas, and Sir 
Robert Cecil, 
Raleigh. 
FE Th6 Aownude het hoy acted Ci and 
| anchored before that place, hopi 
officer as Santa Cruz, delayed the failing of 


and the famous Sir Walter 


that the 
duke of Parma, who had been informed of 
their arrival, would put to ſea and unite his 
forces with theirs. . But this junction was 
happily prevented by an excellent ſtratagem, 
which the admiral concerted aad into 
pon ice, He took eight of his ſmaller veſ- 
Is, and filling them with all Kinds of com- 


cut their cabels and 
Engliſh attacked them next morning while 
they were in confuſion, as t 


vouring to muſter off Gravelines. The en- 
began at four in the morning, and 

which \ 
the Engliſh, who had both wind and tide in 
their favour ſunk and drove aſhore thirteen 


and another fell into the hands of the Zea- 
that 


proviſtons were very conſiderably re- 


againſt him in his kae 


Orkney Iſlands. 
The Engliſh purſued him during ſome time, 


and had not their ammunition fallen ſhort, 


| they had compelled the whole Armada to 
a. ar diſcretion. This concluſion of 
the enterprize would have been more advan- 
vantageous to the Engliſh ; but the event 
proved fatal to the e A violent 
| tempeſt overtook their fleet after it had paſſed 
| the Orkney's 3 ſeventeen of their ſhips, hav- 
ing five thouſand men on board, were caſt 
7 . away 


hey were ende - 
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| filed the Catholics with the moſt 
hopes, and the Proteſtants with the m 
rible 


the king of Scotland. But her j 


if * 
— 
* 


away 
of Ireland. 


Not one half of the fleet returned ro | 
Spaing which was filled with moſt terrible | 
accounts of the intrepidiry of the Enghim 
dus violence of that 
ocean which ſurrounds their iſland. Of the 
whole Armada, through 


ſailors, and the tempeſt 


fifty-three ſhips only returned to 


Spaniards ſoſtaintd by  diftreſs of weather; 


the event of this mighty expedition declared 


in favour of the former. 


Such was the wretched ifſue of an enter- 
prize, which had been 


years, had exhauſted the revenues of Spain, 


ter- 


officers who had ſignalized their valour; par- 

a conſiderable penſion; and Sir Robert Sid- 
ney, whom ſhe honoured with an ambaſſy to 
Joy was damp- 
ed, by the death of her favourite Leiceſter, 


| who was ſeized with a fever, and expired at 


Cornbury- lodge, in Oxfordſhire, when 8 
patent was drawn for creating him 
lieutenant in the e e of e err and 
Ireland. | 

| Leiceſter was a great, bur unworthy "R 


vouritez he was equally deſtitute of perfonal 
bravery, 


entruſted him with the command of 
mies in the late critical juncturt; an inſtance 
of partiality, which mig 
her kingdom. 
A. D. 1589. 
detected a correſpondence carried on between 


who had ſupplied chem with a ſum of money 


to excite commotions in Scotland; but the 
king immediately aſſembling a 


army, they were obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. In the mean time, the Scottiſh mo- 


| 1 8 my concluded 2 n of marriage | 


1er BBG b. 
on the Weſtern-iſlands, and the coaſt | 


various accidents, 
Spain, and ö 
thoſe in a very ſhattered condition; ſo that 
through the advantage of wind and ride that | 
favoured the Engliſh, and the terrible loſs the 


uine 


apprehenſions. Elizabeth rewarded thoſe | 


„and military ſkill, yet the queen | 
her ar- 
|| bertand undertook another "expedition, 12 
t have been attended 
with fatal conſequences both to herſelf and 


[| caſtle of Fayal 
4 number of valuable 
The Scotriſh miniſtry now | 


[ 


mous Sir Francis Walſin 
ſeveral noblemen and the duke of Parma, 


1 ' 


abilities of his head than the virtues = 3 
heart. Though 
powerful 


. the lower town by 
ticularly the admiral, on whom ſhe beſtowed 


tacked him at the bridge 
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ughrer to aſs 
8884 thither in 
tober, attended dy x a numerous retinue; the 
buptials were ſolemmized ar Upto , and they 
pulled the winter in Denmark. 
The defeat of the Armada dad infpitel che 
nation with # kind of enthuſiaſtic 2 for 
enterprizes againſt Spain. Don At or 
of Crato, a natural fon of the royal fam y of 
Portugal, had trumped up a claim to 15 


crown of that kingdom, and had ſolſicited the 


— Elf2abeth 1 in aſferting his Preten- 


In conſe ence af this application, Sit 
Francis Drake; and Sir John Norris, under. 


| took his reſtoration as private adventurers; 
aring for three | 


the queen permi omg them to raife fortes, and 
p a fleet. - e officers having embark- 
alt doch thouſand ſailors and * 
Failed from Plymouth in April, and land 
near Ferrol, inveſted Corunna. They te 
aſſault, but the upper part, 
ſituated on a rock, they could not reduce 


for want of artiflery. The count d'Androdh 
| marching to its r ier with a body of eight 
| thoufand men, the fiege, and at- 


of Burgas, where 


he was defeated. But by this 3 an 


| epidemical' diſtemper raging the 
| troops, | they 


Te Alder, Þ Eat? 
anſwered the intention ot re-iinburſed? them: 
ſelves the erpences which attended the expe- 


90. This failure, however, 4 
e martial ſpirit of che Engliſh: 
oltowtng ſpring, the eatl of 


| dition. 


A. D. 15 
not damp 
for the 


to the Azores took and demoliſhed the 
and brought home a great 
PN dr Gt 
Towards the cloſe of this year Wed we fa 
ham, ſecretary 
inguifhed by 


ſailing 


ſtate, a miniſter not more 


he had paſſed thro 


ments, Dh Mes 


great and lucrative em 


| his integrity and generoſity, that he died poor, 
and Was — a private manner. He le 


| only one W firſt married, to Sir ve 1 
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to God for the Defeat of y Spanish Armada. 


uls to return thanks 


to StPa 


going 


O. Elizabeth 
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Sidlney, and afterwards to the earl of 'Effex. || off the Azores; and Sir Martin Forbither, ti 

rta- Spain, in order to wait för the 
earl of Warwick, ¶ Spaniſh carracks from the Eaſt Indies. Bur- 
chancellor of the ex- || roughs, who commanded the firſt of t 


He was ſoon followed in the path of morta- 
lity, by Ambroſe Dudley, 
Sir Thomas Randolph, 


| the coaſt of 


- — a 


chequer, Sir Thomas Ctofts, comptroller of ſquadrons, burned one galleon, and took 


the houſehold, George Talbot, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, and Thomas lord Wentworth, former- 
ly governor of Calais.” Theſe were all faithful 
ſervants to the crown; though none of them 
was more regretted than Sir Chriftopher Hat- 
ton, chancellor of England, and of the uni- 
verlity of Oxford; a man of unſhaken pro- 
bity, firmly attached to the intereſt of his 
country, and a generous patron of learning. 
A. D. 1391. 
her naval power againſt Spain, attempted to 
ſeize the Indian treaſure, the ſource of that 
greatneſs, which rendered Philip ſo formida- 
ble to all his neighbours. She diſpatched a 
fquadron of ſeven ſhips, under the command 
of lord Thomas Howard ; but Philip, ap- 
prized of her deſign, ſent a fleet of fifty ſail 
to convoy the Indiamen. Howard ſtood out 
to ſea with five ſhips of his ſquadron; but 
Sir Richard Grenville, vice admiral, in the 
Revenge, was ſurrounded by the enemy's fleet. 
He endeavoured to fight his paſſage through 
them, and exhibired amazing proofs of va- 
our, till at length, his crew being almoſt kil- 
led or diſabled, his maſts hot away, his hull 
pierced, bis ammunition nearly exhauſted, 
and himſelf covered with wounds, he ordered 
the gunner to blow up the ſhip, that ſhe 
might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
The execution of this order was, however, 
prevented by the lieutenant, and Grenville, 
being brought on board the Spaniſh admiral, 
died in three days of his wounds. 
A. D. 1392. As the war was fill carried on 
in France, between the Hugonots and the 
Catholics, Elizabeth ſent over a conſiderable 
body of forces; and iſſued a proclamation, 
forbidding her ſubjects from aſſiſting the lea- 
guers, or the king of Spain, with corn, am- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


: 
: 
: 


munition, or naval ftores. Fifteen ſhips of || 


war were ſent to annoy the Spaniards in the 
Weſt Indies, under the command of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh; but his fleet being difperſed in 
a ſtorm, the e edition was countermanded. 
She alſo diſpatched a ſmall ſquadron to crvize 


another very richly laden. About this time, 
Sir John Perrot, late lord deputy of Ireland, 
| was accuſed of having reviled the queen, 
correſponded with her enemies, and foment- _ 


ed the rebellions in Ireland. He was con- 
victed of treaſon upon partial evidence; and: 


after a tedious impriſonment died in the 


Tower. | | | 
A. D. 1593. The intrigues of Spain were 


lizabeth reſolving to employ not confined to England; for the never fail“ 
ing pretence of religion, joined to the influ- 


ence of money, occafioned new diſorders in: 


Scotland, and filled Elizabeth with freſh ap- 


prehenſions. George Ker, brother to the lord 
Newbottle, had been ſeized while he was ma- 
king a ſecret voyage to Spain; and ſome pa- 


pers were found upon him, by which a dan-- . 


gerous conſpiracy of” ſome. catholic noblemen: 
_ Philip was brought to light. The earls. 
A 


who was to make a deſcent into that kingdom, 
where t 
ble army of Scottiſh troops. 

Elizabeth, alarmed at this confpiracy, and 
ſuſpicious of the deſigns of the king 4 Scot-- 
land, ſent to congratulate him on the diſco- 
very of the plot; to aſſure him of her affiſt-- 
ance; and preſſed him to puniſh the diſſaffeCt»- 
ed lords; at the ſame time requeſting. Both- 
welPs pardon, who had twice attempted to 
ſeize the king's perſon, and fled to England, 
where he was protected by the queen, Who 


refuſed to deliver him up to James according 


to treaty. He urged the atrocious nature of 
Bothwell's crime, as a plea. for his non- com- 
pliance with the queen's requeſt; but pro- 


miſed to bring the diflaffeted rebellious lords . 


to condign puniſhment. 25 Hl 
2 Bl 78 e's » 3 
As James could not. levy forces without 
money, and the ſtate of his finances was very 


low, he diſpatched Sir Robert Melville to 


England, to ſollicit a ſupply, in order to ex- 
pel the rebels. Melville did not ſucceed in 


his negotiation; and Bothwell. returning; - 


privately; 


ngus, Errol, and Huntley, had engaged 
in a confederacy with the .Spaniſh monarch, .- 


hey were to join him with. a conſidera- 
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privately into Scotland, ſo ingratiated him - 
- ſelf with the nobility, that they introduced 


him into the king's bed- chamber; where 
1mploring pardon on his knees, and ſeconded 


'renewed his former baſe practices, for which 
he was ſent into exile, where he died in want 
and infamy. ; 5 

As the war with Spain was attended with 
conſiderable expences to England, the queen 


ſummoned a parliament, and as the members 
were fully ſatisfied with the prudence of her | 
meaſures, they readily voted her a large ſub- 


Tidy. 
. In this ſeſſion there was a very ſevere law 
enacted againſt ſeditious ſectaries, and diſloyal 
perſons; tor theſe two kinds of criminals were 
.always, in that age, confounded together, as 
equally dangerous to the peace of ſociety. 
This A bore as hard upon the Puritans as 
the Catholics, as by it all perſons above ſix- 
teen years of age, abſenting themſelves from 
divine ſervice, as performed in the church of 
England, for the ſpace of one month, were 
ordered to be impriſoned. | | 
The generoſity of che parliament, in ſome 


meaſure, compenſated for the concern the | 


queen underwent, on account of the French 
king's conduct; who, inſtead of employing 
the Engliſh auxiliaries in the expulſion of the 


| Spaniards from Britany, uſed them only as a 
check upon the invaders; ſo that Elizabeth | 


would have recalled her troops, had ſhe not 
been prevented by the marſhal d' Aumont, 
who aſſured her, in his maſter's name, that a 
vigorous attempt would ſoon be undertaken, 
for the entire reduction of Britany. 

That prince finding it impoſſible to reduce 


his kingdom to obedience, while he profeſſed 


the proteſtant religion, ſolemnly renounced the 
reformed doctrines, and declared himſelf a 
convert to the church of Rome; with which 
when Elizabeth was made acquainted, ſhe 
feverely upbraided him-with apoſtacy ; which 
he frankly imputed to the indiſpenſable ne- 


ceſſity of his circumſtances. But notwith- || 


ſtanding the queen's reſentment, ſhe entered 
into a new league offenſive and defenſive with 
the French monarch. 


fectually ſecured her from the attempts of any 
| diſaffefted ſubjects, and the ſchemes-of her 
| enemies, always terminated in their own dif. | 
by the interceſſion of the Engliſh ambaſſador, | 
ihe obtained forgiveneſs. But the miſcreant | 
| Jew, domeſtic phyſician to the queen, being 


none 
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The eſtabliſhed authority of Elizabeth &. 


de, and in the ruin of their criminal in- 
ruments. Rodorigo I,opez, a Portugueſe 


arreſted on ſuſpicion, acknowledged that he 


had been bribed to poiſon her, by Fuentes, 


and Ibani, who had ſucceeded the duke of 
Parma, in the government of the Nether. 
lands; but he declared that he had no other 
view, than to cheat them of their money, and 
never intended to perform his promiſe. This 
evaſion, however, did not ſave his life, for 
he together with two of his accomplices were 
apprehended and executed as traitors; though 
Elizabeth could never obtain ſatisfaction for 
the attempt of the foreign noblemen. 
1. D. 1894. But Elizabeth ſought a nobler 
vengeance on her foes, by aſſiſting the king of 
France and enabling him entirely to break the 
force of the league, which ever ſince the 
converſion of that monarch, was daily de- 
clining, and now was threatened: with a tot 
diſſolution. . | 5 
The Engliſh ſo ſignalized their gallantry 
in the Spaniſh war, by expoſing themſelves 
to the moſt imminent dangers, that the queen, 
in a letter to Norris, her general, deſired he 
would not be ſo laviſh the blood of her 
ſubjects. O AA 4. 
In every action, indeed, the Engliſh diſ- 
covered an extraordinary military genius, and 
Elizabeth, though herſelf an heroine, had 
more occaſion to blame her commanders for 
encouraging their temerity, than for counte- 
nancing their fear or caution. Sir Martin 
Forbiſher, her brave admiral, loſt his life 
with many others, before Breſt. It had been 
ſtipulated that Morlaix ſhould be granted to 


the city. —. ß 

Next campaign, the French king, who had 
been ſo long at variance with Philip, was at 
length provoked by divers inſults, to declare 


open war againſt that monarch, and ft 
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A. D. 1595. 


beth, imagining: that the league Gas almoſt | 
ruined, and that Henry was able to defend 
himſelf, withdrew her forces, in order to em- 


ploy. them in more neceſſary ſervices. Al. 


though ſhe, entertained 'much'enmity againft 
the Spaniards, 'ſhe would not expend her ſub- 
ſidies in the maintenance of an offenfive war; 
but annoyed her enemy by granting commiſ- 
ſions to private adventurers, who acted a- 
gainſt them at their own-expence. Richard 
Hawkins, commander of a merchant-man, 


authorized by letters of marque, ſailed into 
the South ſea, where he took ſeveral prizes; 
James Lancaſter, on the coaſt of Brazil, took 


nine and thirty ſhips, and made himſelf maſter 
of Fernambuco, where he loaded fifteen 
veſſels with ſugar, and the cargo of a rich 
carrack; and returned to ene with im- 
menſe booty. 0 

A. D. 1598. In the beginning of this yet, 


Sir Walter Raleigh, who had incurred the 


queen's diſpleaſure by an intrigue with one 


of her maids of honour, undertook an ex- 


pedition to Guiana, in the inland parts of 


South America, where he took the city of St. 


Joſeph, ſailed up the river Oroonoque, in 
queſt of golden mines, which he could not 


find, and returned without ſucceſs to England, 


after having loſt above one half of his men, 
by the intemperance of the climate. Soon 


after, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Haw- 
kins, undertook a more important expedition 
apainſt the Spaniſh ſettlements'in America. 


The land forces, which they embarked, were 
commanded by Sir Thomas Baſkerville. They 
ſafely arrived at St. Domingo, but their de- 
lign being diſcovered, the Spaniards fortified 


the place in ſuch a manner, that when they 
attempted to force it, they were - repulſed. . 


After this miſcarriage, Hawkins died, and'the 
fleet ſailed to the continent, where they burned 
Rio de la Hacha,'' Santa Martha, and Nom- 
bre de Dios, and reſolved to attack Porto 


Bello; bur before this ſcheme could be car- 


ried into execution, Sir Francis Drake was“ 
carried off by the flux: 

Baſkerville then aſſumed. the: ASHE 1 of 
the fleet, which was in a very weak condition. 
and after having fought a drawn battle with 
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| the Spaniards, he Lene in ſafety to Eng: 
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land. The Spaniards received ſome damage 

from this enterprize ; but the Eos derived 

no real advantage. 5 | 
The Spaniſh Möhätch, inceaſed* by theſe 


acts of hoſtility, excited a freſh rebellion in 


Ireland; under the conduct of Macevire and 
Macmahon, The earl of Tyrone having 
been accuſed of maintaining a correſpondence 
with the rebels, fo forcibly vindicated his in- 
nocence before the governor, that he was diſ- 
miſſed as a loyal ſubject. But he ſoon dif- 
covered his perfidy and rebellious ſpirit, by 

attacking the fort of Black Water in the ab- 


ſence of the governor; and afterwards open- 


ly joining the diſaffected party, whoſe forces 
amounted to ten thouſand horſe and foot, 
commanded by experienced officers, who had 
ſerved 1 in the Low Countries. 
Alarmed at ſo formidable a rebellion, the 

queen re- called Sir John Norris, with a body 
of troops from Bretagne, which being rein- 
forced in England, were ſent over to Ireland, 

to cruſh. the rebels before they ſhould receive 
ſuccour from Spain. On Norris's approach 
to Armagh, Tyrone abandoned the fort of 


Black Water, reduced the town of Dungan- 


non, and the neighbouring villages to aſhes ; 


and was driven almoſt to deſpair, when the 


+ 


3 
* | 


EngJh general was compelled, for want of 
roviſions, to retire, after leaving garriſons 
in Armagh and Monaghan. Mac-Hugh, ſub- 
mitting to the lord deputy, Norris agreed 
with Tyrone and O'Donel, for a truce till 
the end of December. 
Ai. D. 1396. Elizabeth, determining to try 
the effect of lenient meaſures, propoſed a par- 
don to the rebels on condition of their dif- 


banding their troops, repairing the forts they 


had damaged, reſtoring the effects they had 


ſeized, and diſcovering their tranſactions with 


foreign princes. Theſe propoſals they re- 
jected, though the truce” was prolonged 
to e 

But the perfidious eat of Te during 
the whole tranſaction relative to the truce, 


had privately correſponded with. Philip, and 


at length, in order to make a ſhew of loyalty, 
he tranſmitted to the queen: s general the ler. 
. ters 


, the keeping of thoſe places. After this, the 
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ers he had received from Spain. But before |} and. fix- thouſand” and ſeventy-t wo ſeamen! 
the expiration. of the truce, he capitulated || The land forces were commanded by the earl 
with Norris, and delivered hoſtages, in con- of Eſſex, the navy by lord, Effingham, high 
ſequence of a pardon for himfelf and accom. || admiral. The lord Thomas Howard, Sir 
E yet he refuſed to take the oath of al- Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, and others 
ine. 5 I had commands in this expedition. 

Henry of France was greatly embarraſſed This formidable fleet ſet ſail on the firſt of 
by the queen's recalling her troops from || June, and being favoured with a fair wind, 
Bretagne; he therefore diſpatched an embaſſy | ſteered towards, Cadiz, which was appointed 
to the court of England, to ſollicit an imme- || the place of general rendezvous. After hay. 
diate reinforcement for the preſervation of ing in van attempted to land on the weſtern 
Picardy. II de of the jfland, it was propoſed in a coun- 
The queen offered to ſend troops to garri- || cil of war, to attack the ſhips in the bay. 
ſon Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe; but || The propoſal being approved, the attack was 
Henry did not think proper to truſt her with made with ſuch irreſiſtable fury, that the ene- 
my were obliged to cut their cables, and ſtand 
farther into the bay, where many of their 
ſhips were bulged upon the ſhare. Eflex 
then landed with eight hundred men at the 
Puntal, and marched to attack a body of five 
hundred Spaniards, when the latter retreated 
into Cadiz, and being ſo cloſely charged, and 
the inhabitants thrown into ſuch diſorder, no 
meaſures could be taken for the defence of 
the place, The Engliſh entered the city by 
violence, where, ſeizing the-market-place, and 
the garriſon retiring into the caſtle, the inha- 
bitants capitulated, on condition of being per- 
mitted to depart unmoleſted with their wear- 


Spaniards inyeſted Cambray ; and Henry ſent 

over Lommenie, his ſecretary of ſtate, to preſs 
the queen of England for a ſpeedy reinforce- 
ment; which being refuſed, the place was 
ſurrendered to the enemy. The repulſe he 
received from England, greatly chagrined the 
French king ; and moſt of his council adviſed 
him to make a ſeparate peace. 

Some diſguſts which Elizabeth hadreceived 
from the States, added to the remonſtrances 
of her frugal miniſter Burleigh, inchned her 
to leſſen the national expence on that ſide, and 
the demanded by her ambaſſador, to be reim- 
burſed of all-the money ſhe had e ing apparel; but that all their other . effects 
aſſiſting them. The ſtates repreſented "Meir || ſhould he diſtributed as booty among the ſol 
great poverty and diſtreſs, the vaſt ſuperiority || diers z that they ſhould pay five hundred and 
of the Spaniards, and the difficulty of ſuꝑ- || twenty thouſand ducats for the ranſom of their 
porting the war, much more of ſaving money || lives, and ſend forty of their chief citizens to 
to diſcharge the incumbrances. But ſhe || England, as hoſtages for the payment of the 
would admit of no excuſe, and perſiſted in her | money. "s 3-24. 51h . 
demand ; ſo that the ſtates, convinced of the The Engliſh had immenſe plunder in the 
neceſſity of complying, ſubmitted, and ob- ||- city, but failed of the moſt important advan- 
rained a reſpite, by fitting out a fleet of four || tage, by the reſolution taken by the Spaniſh 
and twenty fail, to join her navy againſt the || admiral of ſetting fire to the ſhips, in order 
Spaniards. to prevent their falling into the hands of the 

The Engliſh, diſcouraged by the events of || enemy. It is ſuppoſed, that the loſs which. the 
their expeditions to the Indies, reſolved rather || Spaniards ſuſtained in this enterprize, amount» 
to attack the Spaniſh dominions in Europe, || ed to no leſs than twenty millions of ducats, 
where they were informed, Philip was making || beſides the mortification which that proud and 
great preparations for an invaſion of England. || haughty people ſuffered by ſeeing ane of their 
A powerful fleet was, therefore, aſſembled at || chief cities taken, and a fleet of ſuch immenſe 
Plymouth; it carried fix thouſand three hun- value deſtroyed in one of their own harbours. 
died and ſixty ſoldiers, a thouſand volunteers, I Eflex, fired with the love of glory, _ 
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dered this ſucceſs as a ſtep to more extraor- 


dinary atchievements, and therefore, when a 


council was called on board, the admiral | 
ſtrenuouſly contended for the retention of | 


Cadiz, and engaged with four hundred men 
and three months pr 

lace till ſuccours ſhould arrive from Eng- 
Lad but. the greateſt part of the officers be- 
ing deſirous of returning with their booty, his 
motion was over-ruled ; and they fet fail for 
their own country, after burning the town 
and adjacent / villages, ' where they arrived 
laden with the ſpoils of their enemies. 6 


The earl of Eſſex was greatly mortified to | 


find on his arrival, Sir Robert Cecil, fon to 
the lord treaſurer, ſecretary of ſtate, an office 
to which he had ſtrongly recommended Sir 
Thomas Bodley ; his diſpleaſure was till 
augmented, by the queen's appointing Sir 
Francis Vere, governor of the Brille; a place 
he had long ſollicited for himſelf ; the queen 
flighted his recommendations, becauſe op- 
poſed by old Cecil, a faithful ſervant, yet at 
the ſame time ſhe had a particular attachment 
to the perſon of Eſſex. is 1 
A. D. 1597. The queen having received 
intelligence that the Spaniards, though their 
fleet was ſo much ſhattered and diſabled by the 
expedition at Cadiz, were fitting out a new 
ſquadron at Ferrol and the Groyne, and were 
ſending troops thither, with a view of mak- 
ing a deſcent u Ireland, was determined 
to defeat their deſign, and to deſtroy the 
ſhipping in theſe harbours. Accordingly, 
ſhe aſſembled a large fleet of an hundred and 
twenty fail, carrying five thouſand new raiſed 
troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought over 
from the Netherlands. | 5 
The earl of Eſſex, eommander in chief 
both of the land and ſea forces, was at the 
head of one ſquadron; lord Thomas Howard 
was appointed commander of another; Sir 
Walter Raleigh of the third; and lord Mont- 
joy was conſtituted. lieutenant general of the 
land forces under Eſſex. The earls of Rut- 
land and Southampton, the lords Grey, Crom- 
well, and Rich, with ſeveral other noblemen, 
erved as volunteers. The commander's in- 
ſtructions were to deſtroy the Spaniſn fleets 
* Ferrol, and to proceed. to the Azores. 


oviſion to defend the 


8 
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Eſſex failed from Plymouth on the ninth day 


of July, but the feet was diſperſed by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, and the ſhips obliged to pur in at 
in at- 
| tempted to fail about the latter end of Auguſt,. 


different ports of England. He aga 


but the fleet was damaged in ſuch a manner, 


| that. laying aſide all thoughts of aſſaulting, 
| Ferrol, he confined his views to the plan of 
| intercepting the Indian fleet. | 


Purſuant to this defign, he directed his 
courſe towards the Azores, while Raleigh, 
being parted from the other admirals, arrived 


| at Flores, and failing to Fayal, took that 


town before he joined the commander in: 
chief, who reſented his acting without orders. 

The earl, however, who was generous as 
well as paſſionate, was ſoon-pacified, and both. 
received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored ſe- 
veral officers whom he had ſuſpended, to 
their commands; though this incident laid the 
toundation of that violent animoſity which 
afterwards prevailed between theſe two gal- 
lant commanders. Eſſex propoſed to wait at 
the iſland of Gracioſa, for the Indian fleet, 
but was perſuaded by a pilot to fail to the iſle 
of St. Michael, a fafer harbour. At this 
iſland he met with three veſſels, which had. 
ſtraggled from the fleet; theſe he brought. 
with him, and made himſelf maſter of VIIla 


Franca, where he found a conſiderable booty, 


and ſtore of refreſhment for his people. In: 
the mean time, Sir Walter Raleigh drove. 
aſhore, and deſtroyed an Indian carrack. 


The miſcarriage of this  enterprize was. 
juſtly attributed to the chief commander's. 


want of experience in ſeamanſhip, and oeca- 


. honed great controverſy in England, upon the 


return of the fleet. The courtiers took. dif-- 
ferent parties, as they either favoured Eſſex or 
Raleigh; but the queen, who loved the one, 
as much as ſhe eſteemed the other, obſerved: 
a kind of neutrality, and endeavoured to diſ- 
penſe her favours with an impartial hand be- 
In his abſence, Eſſex found that 


| the lord high admiral had been advanced to 
the title of earl of. Nottingham, a circum- 
| ſtance that gave him great offence; but was 
in ſome meaſure compenſated, by his being 
promoted to the honour of earl mareſchal of. 


The 
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The Spaniſn war having exhauſted the 
queen's treaſure, ſhe was obliged to ſummon 
a parliament in October, which accordingly 
met, and indulged her with a very conſidera- 
ble ſubſidy. This ſupply was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes of government; as 
the chief burthen of the war was likely, for 
the future, to lie on Englan cg. 
A. D. 1598. The French king had receiv- 
ed propoſals of peace from Philip, but before 
the former would engage in a negotiation, he 
gave intimation of it to Elizabeth, who diſ- 
patched Sir Robert Carew, to France, in or- 
der, if poſſible, to break off the treaty; but 
all her attempts were in vain, as the former 
was determined to give peace to his kingdom. 
The negotiations were carried on at Vervins; 
and on the twelfth of June, the truce was ra- 
tified by Henry; who recovered the poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the places, which had been taken 
by Philip during the courſe of the civil wars; 
and procured him leiſure to attend to the ci- 
vil adminiſtration of the kingdom. 


* % 


Soon after the concluſion of this treaty, 


Elizabeth ſent Sir Thomas Vere to the ſtates 


general, to know their intention with reſpect 
to carrying on the war, ſhe being determined 
to proſecute it with vigour; yet. affected a 
ſtrong propenſity to peace, alledging, that ſhe 
could no longer bear ſo heavy a burthen. The 
ſtates alarmed, at this declaration, and know- 
ing that their ſecurity depended in a great 


meaſure on her alliance, agreed to ſuch terms 


of a new league 
propole. | 
The treaty was concluded on the follow- 
ing conditions - that the ſtates ſhould give 
ſecurity for the payment of eight millions of 


, as ſhe thought proper to 


florins, to which the queen hmited her de- 


mands; that ſhe ſhould furniſh eleven hundred 
and fifty men to garriſon different fortreſſes, 
and to be paid: by the ſtates ; that for the 
future, ſhe ſhould be diſcharged from the 
engagement to furniſh any other auxiliary 
troops; that the power of the deputy of 


England, ſtipulated in the former treaty 

ſhould be aboliſhed; though the queen re- 
ferved to herſelf the liberty of ſending one 
perſon, to fit in their council; that the ſtates 
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ſhould furniſh her with forty. ſhips of war; 
five thouſand foot ſoldiers, and five hundred 
cavalry, to act offenſive or defenſive againſt 
her enemies in caſe of neceſſity. 55 


This was the laſt tranſaction of a political 
nature, in v hich lord Burleigh was concerned, 
for he died ſoon- after, in an advanced age, 
and by an uncommon felicity was equally re- 
are by his ſovereign and his country. 
lizabeth was conſoled in, ſome meaſure for 
the loſs of her miniſter Burleigh, by-the news 
ſhe received of the death of her capital enemy, 
Philip, king of Spain, who was at length 
ummoned to pay the debt of nature, in the 
ſixty ſecond year of his age, after embroiling 
all Europe by his ambition during a reign of 
Ser ears. | ff. 1dr 
The queen's attention was ſoon after en- 
gaged by the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, 
which were now involved in the utmoſt diſor- 
der and confuſion. The earl of Tyrone had 
again rebelled, defeated and ſlain Sir Henty 
Bagnal, and reduced the fort of Black Water. 
This renewal of the rebellion, occaſioned a 
diſpute between the earls of Eſſex and Not- 
tingham, about the nomination of a governor 
for Ireland; and the queen preferring the 
perſon recommended by the latter, Eflex, 
tranſported by the violence of his paſſion, 
forgot the rules both of duty and civility, 
and turned his back upon her in contempt. 
The queen, incenſed at his inſolence, gave 
him a box on the ear, bidding him go and 
be hanged: upon which Eflex, laying his 
hand on his ſword, ſwore he would not have 
taken ſo great an affront, even from Henry 
VIII. her father; and immediately quitted the 
Court, 3 . 
Egerton the chancellor, who loved Eſſex, 
adviſed him to repair his error by proper ac- 
knowledgements ; but the earl, ſo highly p!- 
qued at the affront, ſeemed to think, that an 
inſult which. might be forgiven to a woman, 
was become a mortal injury, when it came 
from his ſovereign. However, his paſſion ac 
length ſubſided ; he was pardoned, and taken 
into favqur again. bes 
The Engliſh council were now ſenſible that 
the rebellion in Ireland was become more 
oF "OL NN dangerous 
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dangerous chan they at firſt a ended; it 
was therefore determined to proſecute the 


war in a more vigorous manner, and the 


queen caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord 
Montjoy, as a man, who though hitherto leſs 
accuſtomed to arms than to literature, was 
poſſeſſed, ſhe thought, of ſuch talents as fit- 
ted him for that office, But the young earl 
of Eſſex, ambitious of glory, follicited this 

overnment for himſelf, and the queen was 
ſo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in his favour, that ſhe 
accordingly appointed him governor of Ire- 
land, under the title of lord lieutenant. 

A. D. 1599. The more to encourage him 


in that enterprize, ſhe veſted: him with a 


more extenſive commiſſion, than any had ever 
before received. Eſſex left London in the 
month of March, attended by the acclama- 
tions of the populace, and accompanied by a 
numerous train of nobility and gentry, 'who 
from an attachment to his perſon, had engag- 
ed in the ſervice, and propoſed to acquire 
fame, and military experience, under fo ce- 
lebrated a commander, The firſt year of au- 
thority which he exerciſed, after his landing, 
though imprudent, was rous; and in 
both reſpects, agreeable to his character. He 
appointed his intimate friend, the earl of 
Southampton, general of the hotſe; a noble - 
man who had offended the queen, by marry- 
ing without her conſent; and whom ſhe had 
therefore prohibited Eſſex, from employing 
in any command under him. The queen was 
no ſooner informed of this inſtance of diſo- 
bedience, than ſhe wrote him a ſevere letter, 
reprimanding him for his preſumption ; and 
ordering him to recall his commiſſion to 
Southampton. But ſhe was obliged to repeat 
her command before he could be perſuaded 
to diſplace his friend. Faſt ili 29 e enen 
As Eſſex had obſerved in former inſtances, 
that protracting the time, and indulging the 
rebels with temporary pacifications, had given 
them leiſure to recruit their broken forces; 
he determined: to lead his army immediately 
into Ulſter, againſt Tyrone, the capital ene- 
my; but the Iriſh counſellors aſſured bim, 
chat the ſeaſon was too early fir ſuch an 
enterprize, and therefore adviſed him to 
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employ: the preſent time in an expedition to 
Munſter. In compliance with this advice, he 
compelled all the rebels of Munſter either to 


| ſubmit or fly the neighbouring provinces ; but 


as the Iriſh imagined from the 


reduce them to total ſubjection; or even ut- 
terly to extirpate them; they conſidered their 
preſent defence as a common cauſe, and the 
Engliſh forces had no ſooner retired, than 
the inhabitants of Munſter relapſed into re- 
bellion; and engaged in a new confede - 
racy with their countrymen. 9 
The Engliſh army, from the fatigue of long 
marches, and the effect of the climate, was 
become very ſickly; inſomuch, that Eſſex, on 
his return to Dublin, tranſmitted to the Eng- 
liſh: council, an account of his condition, 
and informed them that unleſs he immediately 
received a ſupply of two thouſand men, it 
would be impoſſible for him that ſeaſon, to 
undertake any enterprize againſt Tyrone. To 
obviate all pretence for farther delay, the 
queen immediately ſent over the number re- 
quired; and Eſſex began to prepare for an 
expedition into Ulſter. 


The ſoldiers were ſo averſe to the enter- 
prize as well as intimidated by the reputation 


of Tyrone, that many of them affected fick- 
neſs, and ſome of them deſerted; ſo that 
Eſſex, after leaving the neceſſary garriſons, 
could hardly lead four thouſand men againſt 
the rebels. However, he marched with this 
ſmall army; but was ſoon ſenſible, that as, 
the winter was now approaching it would be 
impoſſible for him to ſubdue an enemy, who 
though ſuperior in number, was determined 
to avoid every opportunity- of coming to a 
general engagement. ; 


He liſtened therefore to a meſſage ſent him 


by Tyrone, who deſired a conference, and a 


ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded for three 
weeks, to be renewed occaſionally, In this 
caſe, there appeared ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that Eſſex engaged in a very unjuſthable 
correſpondence with the ene. TYP 
The inglorious truce which was concluded 
after-fuch mighty preparations, could nat fail 


nation, 


greatneſs of 
the queen's: preparations, that ſhe deſigned to 
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Wa HISTORY 'ENGEAND. A D. 16 
nation, as well as of affording his enemies an || a circumſtance that proved inconteſtibly the 
opportunity to counteract his intereſt at court; || paſſion of the queen for this unfortunate no- 
To obviate any ill conſequences: that might || bleman. She ordered him to be attended by 
ariſe from his miſcarriage in ſo important an || ſome of the phyſicians of the houſhold, ſpoke 

[| of him in ſuch tender terms, and by her 


9 


enterprize, he wrote a letter to the queen, in- 
ſſinuating the advantages his enemies would 
take of the late event, to prejudice her againſt 
him, and beſeeching her not to liſten to their 


fuggeſtions, till he ſhould arrive, and per- 
ſonally vindicate his conduct. oh 
But the queen in return, ſignified her diſ- 


approbation in the ſevereſt terms, and com- 
manded him not to depart from Ireland, till 


he ſhould know her farther pleaſure. Eſſex, 


| confirmation of his health 7 


whole conduct, evinced fuch a diſpoſition 
towards him, as ſoon produced an abſolute 


In the mean time, the-Iriſh rebels; headed 
by the earl of Tyrone, having nothing to 
oppoſe their progreſs, proceeded in their ra. 
_ and reduced the province of Ulſter ; 
inſomuch, that their leader, encouraged by 
pope Clement VIII. aſpired at the dominion 


of Ireland, and would probably have ſuc- 
ceeded, had not his deſigns been fruſtrated 
by the ſeaſonable appointment of lord Mont- 
joy to the government of that kingdom, who 
not only ſtopped him in his career, but ſe- 
verely chaſtiſed the inſolence of his adherents. 
| The Roman pontiff, not content with excit- 
ing the ſubjects of Elizabeth in Ireland to 2 
rebellion, determined to try the attachment of 
the Engliſn towards their ſovereign. With 
| this view, he ſent two bulls into England; 
one addreſſed to the Romiſh clergy, the 
other to the people; in which both "clergy 
on his knees, aſſuring her at the ſame time of || and laity were forbidden, after Elizabeth's 
his loyalty and affection. I death, to acknowledge any ſovereign, who 
A. D. 1600. At this firſt interview he met would not ſwear not only to tolerate the exer- 
with a gracious reception, which may juſtly || ciſe of the Catholic religion, but even to pro- 
be attributed to the complacency of the queen || mote and ſupport by command and example. 
at the ſudden appearance of her favourite; || Nor were the popiſh faction leſs aſſiduous in 
tor when ſhe came to reflect on his many || promoting their infernal deſigns in Scotland, 
failures in point of duty, ſhe was ſoon con- where a plot was laid to murder king James, 
vinced of the neceſſity of humbling ' the || but timely prevented by woes fs * and in- 
haughty and imperious ſpirit of a ſubject, || terpoſition of two loyal ſubjects, Sir Tho- 
who had preſumed to act in affairs of the ut- mas Erſkine, and John Ramſay. But we re- 
moſt importance to the nation, without the || turn to the ſubject which now engroſſed the 
' order or permiſſion of his ſovereign. When || attention of the Engliſh court. 
_ Effex, therefore, waited on her a ſecond time, As the vigorous and” gallant exertion of 
the. behaved towards him with great auſterity, || lord Montjoy in ſuppreſſing the rebellion in 
and after upbraiding him with his unjuſtifiable || Ireland, contributed to re- Kindle the indigna- 
conduct, commanded him to be confined to || tion of the queen againſt her favourite; 
his own apartments, from whence he was || feceived an additional diſguſt from the par- 
committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, || tiality of the people towards Eſſex, whom 
nor was even his counteſs ſuffered to viſit him. || they repreſented as a nobleman” of exquiſite 
This rigorous treatment, however juſt, ſo. || accompliſhments, that had been abuſed 15 
ſenſibly affected the mind of the earl, that it || the malicious reflections of his — dt 41 
brought on him a very dangerous diſtemper, ¶ vindicate her conduct to the public, 3 


however, finding the queen extremely incenſed 
againſt him, and ſuſpicious of the efforts of 
his numerous foes, notwithſtanding the royal 
injunction, determined to ſet out for England, 
and as a pretence to palliate ſuch conduct, 
cauſed a report to be ſpread, that her majeſty 
was dangerouſly ill and that her life was even 
deſpaired of by ber phyſicians. Leaving, 
therefore, the government of Ireland in the 
hands of the lord chancellor Loftus, and Sir 
George Carew, he embarked on the twenty- 
fourth of September, and in four days reached 
the court of Elizabeth, before whom he fell 
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taken a reſolution to have him examined in || lic. confeſſion of whatever ſhe had imputed to 


the Star- chamber, but at length, her rigour 
was ſoothed by her affection, and ſhe was con- 
tented with referting his caſe to the deciſion 
of the privy. council, - Previous to his ap- 
pearance at this auguſt board, the queen ſig- 
nified to them, that her royal will and plea- 
ſure was not to have him condemned to any 
capital puniſnment, as guilty of treaſon; but 


failure in point of allegiance, his neglect of 
her inſtructions, and diſobedience of her po- 


vanity, and the impetuoſity of his temper; 
in order to convince the prejudiced multirude 
that ſhe acted with lenity, not with rigour 
towards Eſſex, whoſe conduct deſerved much 
ſeyerer treatment. | : 

Coke, the attorney-general, opened the 
cauſe againſt him, and repreſented in the 


| 
. 
' 
i 
| 
' 


him; but that amidſt all his acknowledge- 


he would maintain with his -lateſt breath; 
namely, the aſſertion of a loyal and dutiful 
heart, an unfeigned affection for her majeſty, 
and an abſolute devotion to her ſervice; as 


far as his contracted abilities would permit, 


| adding; moreover, that if the council would 
meerly- to have him made ſenſible of his 


| would chearfully 
: | might pronounce. 
ſitive commands, through the exceſs of his || 


recognize this part of his aſſeveration, he 
ſubmit to any ſentence, they 


This addreſs was e with ſuch pa- 


| thetic eloquence, that it drew tears from many 


of the ſpectators. The council unanimouſly 
concurred in an aſſurance of the earl's loyalty, 
and even Cecil, whom he conſidered as his 


| inveterate foe, treated him with candour and: 


moſt aggravated manner, his contempt of 


the queen's majeſty, in appointing the earl 
of Southampton. general of the horſe, con- 


tray to her injunction ; his abandoning the | 
enterprize againſt the rebel Tyrone; his con- 


ferring the order of knighthood, contrary to 


of the terms he had ſuffered the rebels to 


—_ 


propoſe; and laſtly, the abandoning his go- 


vernment, not only without the queen's per- 


| $6 


miſſion, but in abſolute defiance of her poſi- || . 
% maſter of the ordinance; that he return to 


ive orders. The ſollicitor general recounted 
the wretched fituation in which he had left the 
kingdom of Ireland, and cloſed the charge 
with ſome inferences drawn from his diſre- 
25 ul expreſſions in his apology for his con- 

When the earl of Eſſex came to plead his 


own cauſe, he renounced with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion, all pretenſions to a vindication, de- 


claring, that he determined on no account to 
contend with his ſovereign ; he ſaid, that hav- 
ng retired from the world, and reſigned every 
aſpiring claim, he was ready ingenuouſly to 
confeſs every failing and error, into which he 
might have been led by youthful folly, or an 
impetuous temper ;- that the concern of his 
mind for the offences againſt her majeſty was 
infinitely more poignant, than all his outward 
calamities, nor did he decline making a pub- 


the expeſs letter of his patent; the indignity | <6 


| his ſentence from being recorded, gave him 


| 


lenity. - 9 „ 

_ - The ſentence pronounced with the aſſent of 
the council, by the Jord-keeper, was to the 
following effect. If this cauſe had been 
e heard in the ſtar-chamber, my ſentence. 
© muſt have been for as great a fine as was 
ever put upon any man in that court, to- 
gether with impriſonment for life in the 
Tower. But as we are now in another 
place, with a view to a leſs rigorous pro · 
ceſs; my ſentence is, that the earl of Eſ- 


cc 


cc 


ſex bedeprived of the poſts of privy: coun: 


e ſellor, earl marſhal of England, and 


his own houſe, there to remain a priſoner; . 
“ee till it ſhall pleaſe her majeſty to hn him - 
“ from this and every other part of his ſen- 
* tence.” Eſſex received his ſentence with: 
ſuch humility and reſignation, that the queen, . 
firmly aſſured, that his repentence was as ſin- 


cere, as his aſſertion ' of loyalty ; in order 


to convince him that ſhe had not entirely with- 
drawn her confidence from him, prevented- 


his liberty, but forbid him thg court. In 
conſequence of this indulgence, he prepared. 


ments, he muſt inſiſt upon one reſerve which 


to retire into the country; but previous 


to his departure, he ſent a letter to the queen, 


fraught. with thoſe flattering inſinuations, 
which he knew were moſt-prevalent with Eli- 

zabeth. Nor did they fail of effect on the pre- 
ſent occaſion; for though the queen returned 


for: 
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for anſwer, that ſhe was not to be amuſed with 


empty words, ſhe gave him to underſtand, || 


that as he had ſo long abuſed her patience, 
ſhe would take ſome time to try his ſincerity, 
thereby intimating the practicability of an 
abſolute reconciliation; but the earl unhap- 
pily purſued ſuch meaſures, as were eventually 
productive of his run. 

A. D. 1601. It was now generally expected 


* 
4 
, * 


that Eſſex would regain his former favour 
| taken at Drury-houſe, where the council met, 
| conſiſted of one hundred and twenty perſons 


and influence, as in all probability would have 
been the caſe, had his imperious temper been 


able ro ſubmit to another inſtance of his ſove- | 


reign's rigour and ſeverity. He was now grown 
ſo confident of his inuflence with, the queen, 


that he applied to her for a renewal of his | 


patent for a monopoly of ſweet wines, which 
was near expiring, and regarded this event as 
the critical circumſtance, that would deter- 


mine whether he could ever hope to recover | 
| | it was determined, that Eflex ſhould 


The queen, who was naturally rigid and 
haughty, being ſurrounded with the earl's 


enemies, who aſſured her that his lofty ſpirit | 
| ed to the queen, who ordered the number 


Vas not yet humbled, and that it was necel- 


ſary he ſhould undergo a farther trial, rejected 


his petition n terms containing ſome ſarcaſ- 
tical reflections. ä | 
ſuppreſſed his reſentment, now 4magining that 
the queen was inexorable, broke through all 
the reſtraints of ſubmiſſion and prudence, and 
undertook a deſign to reſtore himſelf to fa- 
vour by force, and to deſtroy all his enemies 
about the perſon of her majeſty. He had 
ever been accuſtomed to carry matters with-a 
high hand againſt his ſovereign, but, being 
now as it were reduced to deſpair, he gave 
full ſcope to the impetuoſity of his diſpoſition, 
and threw off all appearances of duty and re- 


Eſſex, who had hitherto 
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the hazard of his life and fortune; and even 
prevailed on the lord Montjoy, lieutenant 
of Ireland, to engage to bring over part of 
his Amy into England to ſupport his claim, 
He had formed a ſelect council of malecon. 
tents, conſiſting of the earl of Southampton, 
Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and 
Sir ohn Littleton. 2 F 1 ien + {25% 5 
he reſt. of his friends, according to a liſt 


of the firſt families in England. Among 


other dangerous ſchemes, the effect of mad 


| 


: 
' 


| 


: 

' 

| 
4 
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ſpe. To further his deſigns, he practiſed 


every act that could increaſe his popularity, 


and endeavoured to engage in his intereſt all 
deſperate adventurers of ruined fortunes. 
He kept open houſe for all anti- courtiers and 


*** 


malecontents, who fomented his anger, and 


ſtimulated him 
meaſures. 


He entered .into a private correſpondence 


with the king of Scots, whoſe title to the 
crown of England he promiſed to ſupport at 


1 WW ts os — 


to violent and unwarrantable 


th. 


zeal and the moſt frantic deſpair, it was de. 
bated in this malecontent aſſembly, whether 
it was moſt expedient to begin their attack 
with the palace or the Tower, or whether 
they ſnould engage in both enterprizes at one 
and the ſame time, and after much diſpute, 

make 
trial of his intereſt in the city. 10 251 
While theſe treaſonable ſchemes were in 


agitation, private intelligence was convey- 


of ſoldiers on guard to be doubled, and dif 
patched a meſſage to the lord- mayor, con- 
manding him to preſerve the peace in the city, 
At the lame time, ſhe ſent Sir Robert Sack- 
ville, the treaſurer's ſon, to Eſſex-houſe, under 
pretence of a viſit, but in reality, with | 
view of diſcovering whether there were any 
zuſt ground for ſuſpicion of à combination 
there formed againſt the government. In 2 
ſhort time, Eſſex was ſummoned to appear 
before the council, which aſſembled in the 
dwelling houſe of the treaſurer, from which 
circamftance, together with the late: viſit from 
Sir Robert Sackville, he concluded that the 
conſpiracy was either fully diſcovered or 
ſtrongly ſuſpected. He therefore excuſed him- 
ſelf to the council, under pretence of indil- 

ſition, and immediately ſent meſſengers to 
s firmeſt adherents, requeſting their counſel 
and concurrence in the preſent emergency. In 
conſequence of theſe diſpatches, there aſſem- 
bled, at Eſſex houſe, the followingday, a great 
number of the confederates, whom-the earl 


| acquainted with the particular ſituation of af. 


fairs. By ſome it was deemed moſt prudem 
het 9 10 
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to throw himſelf at the queen's feet, and im- 


plore her mercy and protection ; by others it 
was propoſed,.to ſollicit the aid of the citi- | 


\ 4 


e 22 ett bai TE 
"T he carls of Soyghampton and Rutland, the 
lords Sandys and Monteagle, approving the 
latter propoſal, means were concerted for put- 
ting it into execution, The queen, who was 
punctually informed of all the tranſactions that 
paſſed in this meeting, having commanded the 
magiſtrates of London to keep the citizens 
in readineſs, ſent the lord-keeper, the earl of 
Worceſter, Sir William Knollys, comptroller, 
with the lord chief juſtice Popham, to enquire 
the deſign of theſe unuſual preparations, 
With much difficulty they got admittance to 
the earl of Eſſex, who in anſwer to their de- 
mands on the part of the queen, alledged 
the deſigns and machinations of his enemies, 
and the neceſſity ariſing therefrom, of pro- 
viding for his perſonal . ſafety. After much 
altercation, in which. they commanded the 


earl and his adherents, upon their allegiance, 


to lay down their arms, and return to their 
duty; it was reſolved ta make them priſoners, 
and accordingly, Eſſex, turning from them 
ſuddenly into another room, that in which 
they were, was immediately. locked, and a 
guard appointed to watch over them. Such 
a flagrant indignity offered to the queen's ma- 
jeſty in the perſons of her meſſengers, was 
adding crime to crime, ſo that Eſſex, ſeized 
as it were with a fit of deſpair, ſallied forth 
with about two hundred confuſed followers, 
armed only with ſwords ; . exciaiming, * For 
the queen for the queen they ſeek my 
life, they ſeek my life!“ The citizens 
flocked about him in amazement, but none 
appeared ready to ſecond his attempt, and 
though he cried, Arm my friends, or the 
opportunity of ſaving my life will be loſt,” 
they ſtill remained inactive, and even Sir 
Francis Smith, the ſheriff, from whoſe attach- 
ment he conceived wighty expectations of 
aſſiſtance, no ſooner ſaw him approach, than 


he haſtily withdrew, and repaired, with all 


pollible ſpeed, to the reſidence of the lord- 
mayor. Perceiving that affairs were now 
brought to an extremity, and receiving in- 
formation that he had been proclaimed a trai- 
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lord Burleigh, and the earl of Cumberland; 


he quitted the ſherift*s houſe, and exclaimed 
in the ſtreets, *© that England was fold to the 
** Infanta of Spain,” conjuring the populace 
up arms immediately, as the only me- 


to take 
thod of preventing ſo alarming a circumſtance. 
But this device proving as ineffectual as any 
of the former, he reſolved to return to his 
own houſe, whither he might have arrived in 
a few minutes, had he not been intercepted 
by a party of citizens, under the command of 
Sir, John Leviſon, In his attempt to force 
his way, Sir Chriſtopher Blount, a perſon for 
whom he had the higheſt eſteem, was taken 
priſoner, . Tracy, a young gentleman, was 
ſlain, with ſome adherents of inferior note, 
and the earl, at length, after having been ſhoc 


through the hat, found means to eſcape to- 


wards the river, were taking a boat, he at 
laſt reached Efſex-houſe, Here he received 
the mortifying information, that Sir Ferdi+ 


nando Gorges, whom he ſent to capitulate 


with the lord keeper and the reſt that were 
confined, had releaſed them all and attended 
D ThE: 
In this deſperate ſituation, he determined; 
at the inſtigation of lord Sandys, to reſiſt to 
the laſt, and rather - bravely. periſh, with his 
{word in his hand, than tamely ſubmit to the 
ſtroke of a vile executioner. But he ſoon re. 
coiled and ſubmitted at diſcretion, deſiring 
only gentle uſage and an impartial hear- 

Elizabeth, who had not diſcovered the leaſt 
perturbation on account of the late tumults, 
with the utmoſt compoſure, gave orders for 


the trials of the moſt conſiderable of the 


accompliſhes. - Eſſex and Southampton, 


who had been committed to the Tower, were 


arraigned before a jury of twenty-five peers, 
the lord treaſurer 


ſoners was ſo notorious, and their crime ſo 


flagrant, that nothing could be offered in their 


vindication. f Wal 
The treaſonable conferences held at Dru- 


to the 


| ” 13 | > | ; N | . | 4 
tor in all the public places of the city, by: III. 


% 


ckhurſt, acting as lord 
high ſteward. The charge againſt the pri- 


| ry-houſe, were proved by inconteſtible ei- „ 
| dence, and every cirumſtance relating 


| whole tranſaction, rendered ſo clear by the IM 
| 7 G depolitions | 


"8 - HIST 
| depoſitions of ſeveral perſons concerned, that 
very little could be urged with propriety, in 
defence of the confederates, When the aw- 
ful ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex deported 


himſelf as a man who had no hopes of life; 


* 


Heh he declared that he ſhould be ſorry if he was 


repreſented to the queen, as a perſon that 


deſpiſed her mercy ; though he ſhould not 


meanly cringe to obtain it. Southampton 
behaved with more ſubmiſſion ; he implored 
the good offices of the peers, in ſo affecting a 
manner, as drew tears from the ſpectators. 
When Eſſex had ſpent ſome days in the ſol- 
litude of a priſon, his imperious temper was 
ſubdued by that ſuperſtition, which always 
poſſeſſed his mind, when in trouble and diſ- 
8 He was greatly alarmed by the remon- 
ſtrances of his chaplain, and fearing that he 
could not procure the pardon of heaven, un- 
leſs he made a full diſcovery, he gave into the 
council an account of all his criminal deſigns, 
as well as his correſpondence with the king of 
Scotland. In conſequence of his diſcoveries, 
Sir Henry Neville, the queen's ambaſſador 
at the court of France, was remanded home 
and impriſoned; but lord Montjoy, though 
accuſed, was continued in his government of 
Ireland, in conſideration of his great and im- 
portant ſervices to the nation. 
Elizabeth, who had ever been deſirous of ob- 
taining the character of a merciful princeſs, and 
had always diſcovered the utmoſt reluctance, 
in every great example ſhe had made during 
the courſe of her reign, now felt an extraor- 
dinary emotion; and ſuch was her ſtruggle 
between anger and inclination, pride and 
compaſſion, regard for her perſonal ſafety, 
and tenderneſs for her favourite, that from 
her exceſſive feelings, her ſituation may have 
been more pitiful at this juncture, than that 
of the unhappy earl himſelf. Art, length, 
however, after the moſt reluctant ſtruggles, 
and the moſt ambiguous behaviour, regard 
to her own dignity and perſonal ſecurity 


prevailed, and ſhe ſent down a warrant- by | 
| neceſſary demands of government had drained 
| the public treaſury, they granted her majeſty 


lord Darey, ſignifying the time appointed for 
his execution; the chief cauſe that induced 
her to conſent to his death, was his ſuppoſed 
obſtinacy in omitting to. preſent, as ſhe had 
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aily expected, any petition for her mercy and 


diſcovered ſymptons of penitence and piety 
rather than fear, and ſhermbd to acqulcht: in 
the juſtice of his ſentence. He ſuffered in 
the court yard of the Tower, according to 
his own requeſt, attended by Aſhton, a dif. 
ſenting miniſter, and two divines of the 
eſtabliſhed church. Thus fell Robert Deve- 
reux, earl of Eſſex, 'a nobleman who poſ- 
ſeſſed many amiable qualities, being brave, 
generous, humane, the patron of earning. 
and a ſincere friend. With theſe virtues, he 


was vain, ambitious, and impetuous in his 


diſpoſition, and to thefe foibles he fell a ſa- 
crifice, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age; 
Several of the unfortunate earl's affociates 
were tried and condemned; ſome were exe. 
cuted, but the queen, deſirous of ſhewing her 
clemency, pardoned the greater part ; and 
indeed with much juſtice, as they were drawn 
in meerly from their attachment to Eſſex, 
and wholly unacquainted with the more cri- 
minal part of his intentions. The earl of 
Southampton was detained in the Tower till 
the acceſſion of king James, by whom he 
was ſet at liberty and reſtored to his former 
honours. The king of Scots, deſirous of 
cultivating the favour and friendſhip of Eli- 
zabeth, diſpatched the earl of Marr, and the 
abbot of Kinloſs, to congratulate her majeſty 
on the detection and ſuppreſſion of the late 
conſpiracy. Theſe ambaſſadors were inſtructed 
to enquire, whether any meaſures had been 
taken by the queen to exclude their maſter 
from the throne, and they managed his affairs 
ſo dexterouſly, that not only 5 
the majority of the council, were won over 
to his intereſt, and among the reſt, ſecretary 
Cecil, whoſe authority after the fall of Eſſex 
was unlimited... fac | 
On the twenty-ſeventh of October, the 
queen aſſembled à parliament, and the lord- 
keeper having repreſented to them that the 


a very extraordinary ſupply, in conſideration 
of which, ſhe repealed ſeveral acts by wa 


lizabeth but 
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the nation had been 1 oppreſſed. || capable of receiving any ſatis faction from 


A. D. 1602. A ſquadron of nine ſhips, 
under the command of Sir Richard Leviſon, 
was ſent in the ſpring to annoy the trading 
veſſels of the 'Spaniards, who had foment- 


ed and aſſiſted the Iriſh rebellion. The ad- 


miral attacked the port of Seſimbria in Por- 
tugal, where they received intelligence that a 
very rich carrack had taken ſhelter. [Though 
the harbour was defended by a caſtle, the 
Engliſh ſquadron broke in, took the carrack 


and brought her home, where ſhe was valued | 


at a million of ducats. | 
Elizabeth had no reaſon to repent of the 
lenity ſhe had ſhewn to the lord Montjoy, who 
now conducted the affairs of Ireland with great 
ability and ſucceſs. The Spaniards continuing 
their aid to the rebels, fent them freſh ſuc- 
cours, which landed at Kinſale, inveſted and 
took the place ; but after a ſhort ſiege by 
Montjoy, and having the mortification of 
ſeeing the rebel earl of Tyrone utterly routed, 
in en its defence, the Spaniſh general 
was glad to furrender, on condition, that he 
might be permitted to reimbark with the re- 
mainder of his men. Tyrone and other re- 
bels were forced to fly into Ulſter, and thus 
a conſiderable progreſs was made towards an 
entire reduction of that kingdom, the affairs 
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this fortunate event; having fallen into a deep 
melancholy, too ſtrong to be either aſſwaged 
or diverted, There are divers opinions con- 
cerning the cauſe of this melancholy ; ſome aſ- 
cribe it to the aſſiduity with which ſome lead. 
ing men paid their court to James, her pre- 
ſumptive heir; but others, with much greater 
probability, impute it to her grief, for hav- 
ing conſented to the death of the unfortunate 
. 1 0 

That nobleman, after his return from the ex- 
pedition againſt Cadiz, had received from herr 
majeſty the preſent of a ring, which ſne de- 


ſired him to keep as a pledge of her affection, 
aſſuring him, that into whatever diſgrace he 
ſhould fall, or whatever prejudices he might 
be induced to entertain againſt him, yet if he 
ſent her that ring, fhe would immediately 
upon *” of it, recolle& her former tendet- 
neſs, afford him a gracious hearing, and lend: 
a favourable ear to his apology. The earl, 
after his trial and condemnation, determined. 
to try the experiment, and committed the in- 


of which, after the expulſion of the Spaniards, | 


haſtened to a ſettlement. 

Towards the cloſe of the year, the arch- 
rebel, finding himſelf unable to make head 
againſt the lord deputy, applied in the moſt 


abject ſtram for a pardon, but Montjoy 


would not grant it upon any other terms than 
thoſe of an abſolute ſurrender of his life and 
fortune to the queen's merey. Compelled by 
his neceſſities, Tyrone came to Mellefont, 
preſented himſelf before the deputy, in a ha- 
bit and poſture ſuitable to his preſent fortune, 
and after acknowledging his offence in the 
moſt humble manner, was committed to 
Dublin caſtle. O' Rourk, another leader, ſur- 
rendered ſoon after, and thus this dreadful 


rebellion, which had coſt the Engliſn nation 
much blood and treaſure, was entirely ſup- 


preſſed, and the whole kingdom reduced to 
a ſtate of ſubjection and tranquillity. 


A. D. 1603, But Elizabeth was now in- 


„0 


| 


valuable gift to the counteſs of Nottingham,, 
whom he deſired to deliver it to the queen. 
The counteſs was prevailed on by her huſ- 
band, who was Eſſex's mortal foe, not to 
execute the commiſſion ; and Elizabeth, who- 
ſtill expected that her favourite would make 
this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and who» 
aſcribed the neglect to his invincible obſtinacy, 
was, after much delay and many ſtruggles ink 
her own breaſt, impelled by policy and re-- 
ſentment to ſign the warrant for his execution.. 
The counteſs of Nottingham falling into · 
ſickneſs, and finding herſelf: approaching 
towards death, was Fined with remorſe for- 
her treacherous conduct, and having obtained: 
a viſit from the queen, ſhe implored her par- 
don, and revealed to her the fatal ſecret. The: 
queen, thunder- ſtruck with this incident,, 
burſt into a moſt violent rage, and exclaiming, 
that God might forgive her, but ſhe never 
e could,” ruſhed from her, and thenceforth: 
reſigned herſelf to the deepeſt and moſt incu- 
rable melancholy. She refuſed” all comfort. 
declaring that ſhe conſidered life and'exiſtence- 


as an inſuꝑportable burden. Sighs and groans; © | 
| were the Ne vent which ſhe gave to her de. WW 
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iſcovered her ſorrows, were neyer able to caſe 


vs abate them. Her anxiety, of mind, at 
ngth, had ſo exceſſively. preyed upon her 


Frail body, that her end perceptibly approach- 
ed, and the council being met, ſent the lord- 
| keeper, the lord-admiral, and the ſecretary, 

to entreat her to ſignify her laſt will with re- 

Jpet to her ſucceſſor. When they applied to 


her, ſhe ſaid with 2 faint voice, © The throne | 
«of England has always been filled by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of princes, nor do 1 1 1 55 any 


« other than a royal ſucceſſor.” When Cecil, 
thinking that this declaration was not ſuffi- 
.ciently explicit ona ſubject of ſuch importance, 
deſired her to explain herſelf more particularly, 
ſhe added, © I defire that a kin {ſhould ſuc- 
© ce&ed me, and who ſhould that ing be, but 
ee the king of Scotland.” When the ſame 
nobleman he day before her death, on her 
Jpeech failing her, reminded her of what ſhe 
had decared | in their hearing, and deſired her 
in the preſence of other lords of the council, 
to confirm by ſome ſign, what ſhe had ſaid to 
them, ſhe put her hand to her head in token 
of her approbation. 
Though there appeared no manifeſt danger 
of any oppoſition being made to the ſucceſ- 
ſion of James, the council deemed it expedi- 


ent, to take cvery meaſure for preſerving the 


peace and tranquillity of the kingdom. Seve- 


ral diſorderly and ſuſpected perſons, who in- 
Feſted the metropolis, were ſeized and ſent |} 


abroad; fleets were ſtationed in the different 
harbours; all the peers were ſummoned- to 
town, and if any commotion happened on the 
queen's death, it was determined to veſt the 
earl of N orithomberiantd with the chief com- 
mand of the forces, 5-JY-59 - 


While theſe meaſhres were purſuing, the 
queen's diſorder increaſed, and when the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury attended her on the oc. 


caſion, ſhe heard his exhortations, and joined 
him in prayer with great humility and devo- | 


tion. In a ſhort time her ſenſes left her, and 


ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlumber, that conti- | 


nued ſome hours, after which ſhe expired in 
the calmeſt manner, in the ſeventieth year of 


her age and the forty fifth of her reign, Her 


Rope Was interred i in the chapel of Henry 
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and majeſtic deportment. 


had made great proficiency in the 


was remarkable for learning herſelf, ſne was 


by the moſt approved maxims of politics. 


The End of the Firſt Y O L UME. 
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nificence, king James having given 


e Key 56 no expence, ſhould. be ſpared in 
her funeral. i "Elizabeth. is deſcribed by her 
cotemporaries as handſome, well proportioned, 
ſtrongly limbed, with a high round forehead, 
fair complexion, and light yellow. hair; her 
figure was greatly ſet off by an engaging air, 
She poſſeſſed an 
excellent memory, ſpoke. with great accuracy 
the Latin, Italian, and F rench ende 
iences, 
and was well acquainted with hiſtory. As ſhe 


an eminent patroneſs of learned men, and 
highly encouraged the inveſtigation of nature. 
Her very enemies univerſally acknowledged 
her talents for government, in which ſhe 

pears. not to have been ſurpaſſed by any mo- 
narch, that is recorded in the annals of hiſtory, 
With theſe qualities, it muſt be confefled, that 
her predominant paſſions were jealouly and 
avarice, which led her into many unjuſtifiable 
actions, as did her vanity into many abſurd 
and ridiculous cuſtoms; for ſhe continued to 
wear the gayeſt apparel, at an age which re- 
quired more gravity and deceney. Her cho- 
leric diſpoſition prompted her often to revile 
foreign ambaſſadors, and to inſult her own 
miniſters and fubjects with the vileſt abuſe. 
She was remarkably happy in bringing over 
her parliament to her own meaſures, and of ex- 
torting from them as it were, whatever ſup- 
plies her exigences demanded or her avarice 
craved. Upon the whole, her ſubjects found 
themſelves rich and happy under her admi- 
niſtration, which was always directed by the 
wiſeſt counſellors, and conſequently regulated 


We ſhall cloſe her hiftory with the remark 
of a very learned writer of the preſent age. 
«© The true method of eſtimating her merit, 
js to conſider her meerly as a rational being, 
placed in authority, and entruſted with the 
« government of mankind; and then, how- 
ever difficult we may lind it, to reconcile 
our fancy to her in other reſpects; her 
qualities as a ſovereign, though with ſome 

conſiderable exceptions, are the objects of 
* undiſputed applauſe and e 
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Builds a wall there, ibid. 
\gincourt, a memorable battle there, between the 
Engliſh and French, 391. 
Agricola, Julius, a Roman governor of Britain, lis 
prudent adminiſtration, 16. He extends the Ro- 
man empire to the river Tweed, 17. Is recalled, 


Albany, duke of, fee Scotland. 

Albemarle, earl! of his rebellion, 234. | 

Alexander, king of Scotland, fee Scotland. 

Alexander, pope of Rome, inveſts prince Edmund, 
Er ſon of Henry III. in the kingdom of i 

e # 

Alfred, ing of Deira, obliged. bs his brother to re- 
ſign and fly to Ireland, 41. After his death is 
recalled, 41. Dies, ibid. 

—— Surnamed the Great, obtains from his bro- 
ther his ſhare of the kingdom; 54. Joins his 
brother, and with him is worſted in battle by the 
Danes, 55. Becomes king by his brother's de- 

miſe, ibid. On another approach of the Danes, 
diveſts himſelf of his royalty and ferves his own 
cowherd,, 56. Gathers an army and fubdues the 

Danes, 57. Obliges new invaders to leave the 


racter and death, 60. 
Angles, Eaſt, ſee Eaſt Angles. 


raus dbaſe v4. 


A DRIAN, a roman emperor viſits Britain, 18. \\ 


kingdom, 58. His excellent Jaws, 59. His * 


Anjou, duke of, viſits queen Elizabeth, $46. With- 
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Ann Aſkew, ſee Aſkew. 


—— Boleyn, ſee Boleyn: . 1 . $ 4 


— of Cleeves, ſee Cleeves 


a princeſs of Denmark, married to 8 
king of Scotland, afterwards, firſt of England: 
556. 

Ane m, archbiſhop of Canderkiney; being maltreated 
by William Rufus, leaves the kingdom, 1 35. 
Returns at the invitation of Henry I. 137. 

a national ſynod excommunicates married priets 


9. 

n Spaniſh, ſent againſt Q. Elizabeth, 55 5. 
Henry is defeated, 556. 

Amine, count of, his partizans are maſſacred i in 
France, 396. 

| Arragon, king-of, Ferdinand, marries his daughter 
Catherine to Arthur prince of Wales, ſon of 
Henry VII. after his death to his' brother Henry, 
— him when king to violate the peace with 
France, 478. The Spaniards duplicity, 479. His 
death 485. 

Arras, a treaty of peace made there between England: 

and France 399. A congreſs there 418. 

Arundel and Shrewſbury, earl. of, ſee Shrewſbury. 


—— made an admiral of Eng land and proceeds on 


a eruize againſt the F Pa" 360. His further” 

- atchievements: againſt the ſame power, 365. 

His commiſſion is taken from him, 367, He is con- 
demned in patliament, 371. Executed 372. 

Frenchi in Normandy, 417. 

7 ah Arthur 


Athelſtan comes to tlie crown, 6 


F 32. 
Badely gre” of, in Scotland. X battle there be- 


74 


Arthur prince, murdered, and why by king John's {| 
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E 
earl of Leiceſter and the Royal army in Henry II. 


8 orders, 213. y ber rei n, 185. 186. Between Chriſtians and Turks 
— Son of Henry VII. born, 461. His marriage] in Paleſtine, 203: Between Brabantins in the ſer- 
' Why vice of king John and a French army, 21 3. Be- 


and death, 452. | 
Articles ſix, ſtatute of enacted, 5 ß. 
Aſkew Ann, her amazing fortitude in ſuffering, 511. 
Atheling Edgar, ſet up by the Londoners againſt 
William the conqueror, 106. - Submits to the 
conqueror and obtains his protection, 107. After 
an unſucceſsful rebellion flies into Scotland, 116. 
Obtains leave to return, 118. Subſiſts on a penſion, 
121. Sets Gut for the Holy Land, 122. Returns to 
England, 129. At the head of an Engliſh army 
defeats an a in Seotland, 134. Is taken 
priſoner in France, 142. Dies in England, ibid. 
Subdues revolt- 
ing Danes, ibid. Defeats invading Scots, 64 His 
death and progeny, 65. „ 


B 
ABING TON'S. conſpiracy againſt Queen 
Elizabeth, 550. 
Bacon, Sir Francis, ſpeech of to the parliament, on 
ueen Elizabeth's ſucceſſion, 


tween the Engliſh and the Scots, 308. 


Baliol fee Scotland. oY 

Bannockburn in Scotland. A battle there, between 
Edward II. and R. Bruce, 299. 

Barbaroſſa Frederic, emperor of Germany obtains 


of Henry II. Matilda the D. of Saxony, 172. 
Barons, when and why many of their caſtles were 


demoliſhed, 163. Why diſcontented with king 
John, 222. Obtain of him Magna Charta and a- 
nother charter, 224. Take arms againſt him, 226. 


Take an oath of allegiance to his ſon, 230. Al- 


ter the adminiſtration, 258. Become troubleſome 
to Edward the II. 294. Appoint a guardian of 
the realm, 296. Nominate the great Officers of 
th.e crown, 301. Are beaten by him in battle, 307. 
Defy each other in parliament, by throwing gaunt- 
lets in the houſe, 364. 
Battles three, between Romans and Britons, 4, 
5, 6,-9, 10, 11, 15. Between Romans and Scots, 
17. Between Romans and Romans, 19. Between 
Ethelfrid king of Northumberland and Redwald 
king of the Eaſt Angles, 38. Between Edwin 
king of Northumberland and Penda king of Mer- 
cia, 40. Between Northumbrians and Scots, 41. 
Between William the conqueror and Harold king 
of England, 104, 105. Between William the 
conqueror and the Citizens of York, 112. Be- 
tween Henry I. and his brother R. D. of Nor- 


mandy, 142, Between French and Engliſh, 145. 


'Between Engliſh and Scots, 153. Between king 
Stephen and Matilda's 


Engliſh and Iriſh in Ireland, 180. ween the 
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rtizans, 1 35: Between 
et 


tween the navies of England and France, 220. 
Between Engliſh: and French in France, 223. 
Between Engliſh and French at Lincoln, 232. 
between Henry III. and Leiceſter, 264. Between 
3 Edward and Leiceſter, 267. Between 
Engliſh and Scots in Scotland, 285, 287, 289, 
299, 308, 322, 324, 329. Between Engliſh and 
French in Bretagne, 334. At Crecy, 337. At 
Sea, 34h Between Engliſh and Caftilians in 
Caſtile, 348. Between Engliſh and Engliſh in 
England, 363. Between Fneliſh and Scots at 
Ho'medon, 366. Between Engliſh and Engliſh 
at Shrewſbury, 379. Between Engliſh and French 
in France, 394: At Sea, ibid. Between Engliſh 
and Scots in France, 401. Between the ſame par- 
ties in France, 405. Between Engliſh and a 
combined army, conſiſting of French and Scots, 
408, Between Engliſh and French at Beauce in 
France, 4x4. Between Henry VI. and the duke 
of York at St. Albans, 432. At Bloreheath, 433. 
Between Henry VI. and earl of Warwick at Nor- 
thampton, 434. At Wakefield, 435. At St. Al- 
bans, 438. Between queen Margaret and the 
troops of Edward IV. At Hexham, 439. Between 
Edward IV. and earl ef Warwick, 446. Between 
queen Margaret and Edward IV. 447. At Boſ- 
worth Field, between Richard III. and the earl of 
Richmond, 458. Between the troops of Henty 
VII. and Simnel's partizans at Stoke in Notting- 
hamſhire, 463. Between the French and Engliſh 
Fleets, 479. Between Engliſh and Scots at Pin- 
key in Scotland, 515. 13 
Batts, parliament of, where and on what occaſion 
aſſembled, 410. | 
Barton, Elizabeth, holy maid of Kent, ſee Kent, 
holy maid of. | : 8 | 
Beauce in France, a battle there, 414. 
Becket, chancellor and archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
His great power and influence, 166. His hiſtory, 
167. His ſeditious ſpeech in an aſſembly of pre- 
lates, 168. His duplicity in an aſſembly of nobles 
and prelates, 169. His pontifical inſolence diſ- 
played in another aſſembly of the ſame nature, 170. 
He lives abroad without being deprived of his re- 
venues, 171. Is appointed legate of Rome. 172. 
Is reconciled to the Ling, 176. His behaviour up- 
on his return, 177. He is aſſaſſinated and ſaint- 
ed, 177. His ſhrine is pillaged, 504. 
Bedford, duke of, created, 385. fo quality of ad · 
miral defeats a French fleet, 394, and raifes the 
ſiege of Harfleur, ibid. Is nominated by Henry V. 
on his death-bed, adminiſtrator of France, 402. 


By the Engliſh parliament after the king's death, 
| | EO | regent 
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3. Carries on the war ſucceſsfully again 
Charles: VII. of France, 404. Beats a Scotch ar- 
my in France, 405; Defeats another combined, 
conſiſting of French and Scots, 408. In parlia- 
ment reconciles the duke of Glouceſter with the 
| biſhop of Wincheſter, 440. His plan of war in 
France, how ſucceſsful, 411, 412. How defeated, 
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414, 415, 416. His connections with the duke of 
Burgundy, how diſſolved, 417. His death, 418. 
Another created, 444. 4 | 
Benevolences and Loans, ſee Loans and Benevo- 
lence; ond 1 

Berwick ſurrendered to England, 324. Ceded by 
treaty, 450. 

Blois de Charles, or 
Bretagne, 331. His military operations, 332. He 
is ſlain in the battle of Crecy, 338. 

Bloreheath, a battle there, 433. 


Charles of Blois, his claim to 


13. Engages them in battle, 14. Is vanquiſhed, 
15, poiſons herſelf ibid. mY 
Bohemia, king of, comes to the aſſiſtance of Philip 
of France, againſt Edward III. 335 Is flain at 

Crecy, 338. Sr 
Boleyn, Ann, married to Henry VIII, 498. Con- 
demned and executed, 502. 13 
Boſworth- field, battle of, 458. 

Bothwell, battle of, 324. | 
Earl of, married to Mary II. of Scots. Pro- 
tected by queen Elizabeth, 557. His fate, 558, 
Bourbon, duke of, an imperial general, beats Fran- 

cis I. of France, 480, and takes him priſoner, 
ibid, | 8 
Brabantines in the ſervice of king John, defeat a 
French army, 213- | 
Bretagne, a dutchy in 
differences relative to it, 331. 
France, 347. | | i 
Britain and Britons invaded by Julius Cæſar, 2, 3. 
| Relieved by his departure, 4. Invaded again, 5. 
The Britons beaten in battle, ibid. Pay a tribute 
to the Romans, 7. Governed by Cunobeline, 8. 
Invaded by the Romans under Plautius, 9, who 
defeats an army of Britons, ibid. Again invaded 
by Claudius,” a Roman emperor, ibid, when a 
part of it is ſubdivided, 11, Further occurences 
in war. It is divided into two provinces, 19, after- 
wards into four diſtricts, 22. Submits to Conſtan- 
tius, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, 23. Chuſes a 
king when deſerted by the Romans, 25.. The 
daxon heptarchy begins, 28, which ends in the 
erection of the kingdom of ENGLAND, 49. 
See ENGLAND, 
Bruce, Robert, ſee Scotland. 


France. An account of the 
It is ceded to 


Buckingham, duke of, enters into private engage- 


| 
Boadicea, a Britiſh queen, abuſed by the Romans, 
| 


| 


| 
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ments with the duke of Glouceſter, 451. Pro- 
motes his advancement to the throne, 455. Re- 
bels againſt him, 456. Is beheaded without trial, 
457+ 


Henry VII. 487. Condemned and executed 488. 
Bu rgundy duke of, a peer of France, is aſſiſted by 
Henry LV. 384. Raiſes the blockade of Paris, 


r 
385. His quarrels with the duke of Armagnac are 


eſpouſed by the French in general, 396. His tri- 
umphal entry into Paris, 
by the dauphin, 399. 3 
on of the former obtains the fentence of ba- 
niſhment to be pronounced againſt the dauphin, 


400. Is exaſperated by the duke of Glouceſter, 


duke of Bedford, then regent of the realm, 417. 
Accommodates his differences with Charles U. 
of France, 418. Beſieges Calais, then belonging 
to England, 420. 
440. Dies. 449. 
Dutcheſs of, favours an impoſture againſt 
Henry VII. 462. Encourages another, 465. 


45 WE 1 
ADE'S rebellion, 428. Ne 
Cadiz, in Spain, taken and plundered by the. 
Engliſh, 560. | 


Caen, in Normandy, William the Conqueror's ba- 


rial there, 125. | 
Czſar, Julius, invades Britain for the firſt time, 2. 
Lands, 3. Departs, 4. Returns, 5 Beats a Bri - 
tiſh army, ibid. Beats it again, 6. Makes peace, 
7. Departs, ibid. 04 ; 
Claudius invades Britain, 9. Leaves it, 10. 
Cauſes a Britiſh general to be led before him in 
triumph, 12. 1 | 
Nero ſends a proconſul to Britain, 13. Is 
appointed coheir of a Britiſh king, ibid, Dies, 
g | 


—— Veſpaſian ſends a governor to Britain, 16. 

Calais beſieged by Edward III. 339. Taken 340. In 
vain beſieged by the French, 341. Ceded to Eng- 
land, 347. The imperial court there, 393. Re- 
taken by France, 530. | 

Campeius, cardinal, legate of Rome, His inftruc- 

tions relative to Henry VIII. divorce, 492. His 
bebaviour in that capacity, 493, 494- 

Canterbury, right of preſentation to its ſee deter- 
mined, 198. A quarrel about filling that ſee with 
the pope, 214. Another quarrel on the ſame ſub- 
ject, 228. Archbiſhop of, called to account in 


parliament, for embezzling the royal revenue, 


o. | "Is 
| 3 a Dane, ſurnamed the Great, proclaimed 


king of England, 79. Leaves it, 80. Returns to 
e | | diſpute 


Another tried for criminal expreſſions againſt | 


397. He is murdered 


arries Edward IV. ſiſter, 


409, and breaks off his connections with the 


— 


— 
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570. 


WTO the crown with Ednund' lionkide; ow 18 6 
-- beaten in battle, 82. Beats Edmund's army Ty md, | 


a, And on his death; is declated king of — 


84. Becomes deſpotic, 8 e orway, 
86. Obliges the ing of Scotland ts do — 
for Cumberland, 87. Dies, ibid. 

Caradtacts, a Britiſh 

dent conduct, q, 10. Beaten and made priſoner, 
11. Led in triumph at Rome, 12. Releaſed with 
all his family, ibid. 

Carauſius, a Roman general, | 6dfdins x',ceſiion of 
Britain from the emperor of Rome, 21. 

Canlifle, city of, by whom” and on what oecafion 
built, 129. Prince Henry, fon of the empreſs 
Matilda, knighted there by a Scotch king, 10. 
An Engliſh parliament there, 292. 

Cartifmandes; a Britiſh queen. Her treache 

. _ comes to an open rupture with her hu and, 


Cafttte; kingdom of, a battle there, 348. A revolu- 
tion there made by the arms of Edward, prince 
- of Wales, 349. 

Caſſvellaucius choſen general of the Britons, 6. 
Becomes tributary to the Romans, 7. 

99 a princeſs of France, married to Henry 

OO 

wr Spaniſh otinceſs married to prince Arthur, 
eldeft ſon of Henry VII. 472. After his death to 
his brother Henry, 474. She brings him a daugh- 
ter named Mary, 483. Is divorced, 498. Dies, 

OI; 

Cees, king of Weſſex. His reign commences, 
33. His baptiſm at Rome, 34- His death there, 
ibid. 

Cenwall, king of Weſſex. His unſtable reign, 32 33. 

Chalus, (in France) caſtle of, taken, 209. 

Charles the Fair, king of France, ſee France. 

X. fee France. 


Dauphin. He carries on the war with England. 
Relieves his 
Mounts the 


during his father's captivity, 346. 
father by a treaty of peace, 347. 

' throne on his demife, 348. See France. 
Charters, national. The firſt granted by Henry J. 


137. Two by king John, 224. See Magna | 
Charta. 

Chivalry, rules of, a trial in parliament by theſe 
rules, 372. 

Chrittianity introduced into the Ks 28, 33, 
36, 39- 


Ghriflendom, two popes there, M7 in | 
Chriſt's Hoſpital. When and He whom ſounded, 
22. | 
Cidaae Ports declare in ſavour "of young Hefiry III. 
againſt Lewis, prince of France, 231. Engage in 
Leiceſter's party, 261, Fit out a fleet againſt 
France, 28t. Difſtre(s the French trade, 380. 


Clarence duke of, created, 385. ee with his 


L N. b 


general. His brave and br. 
'Clarendon' 's en of) what' and when made 


bil Cunobeline or Cymbeline, fucceeds 
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prether Olouechet FO bn on his 
_— in . 18 e u plenipo, 
ain in an eng das ee in rance, —__ 

. * brother of Edward IV. offers to ra- 

ee pe ce of the kingdom, 447. Plots again} 

ee 443. Is made lord lieutenant of Ire. 

444. A battle deſerts to Edward r 446. | 

"2 death and character, 450. + 


Claudius a Rom emperoty ſee ca. 5 
Cleeves Ann of, married to Henry Vill. 505. Her 
compromiſe with him, $07. 


Clement, pope of Rome, a ſchiſm ooeaHned by his 


election, 


| 57. 
' Cliſſon, a native of Bretagne. His remarkable eru· 


elty, 350. He is made a priſoner, 361. 

Cobham Lord, heads the Loltards againſt Henry v. 
388. His fate ibid. a 

Coke, attorney. general, His pleadings againſt en 

of Effex in council, 5 

Commodus, a Roman emperor, ſends a general of 
great valour into Britain, 19. Is poiſoned ibid. 

Commons, houſe of, firft convened, 264. e 
the throne for a general amneſty, 385. I 
peers for.the firſt time, 427. Addreſs Henry IN. 
to mitigate odious laws, 477. How checked by 
queen Elizabeth, when ddling - "with the ſuc- 
ceſſion, 585. & 

| Conſtantine, a Roman emperor. His exploit in 
Britain, 22. His death, 23. 


| Cornwall, earl of created, 249. . Richard, brother 


of Henry HI. 
Coventry, a battle there, 446. | 
Cranmer Thomas, fee Thomas Cranmer. 


Crecy battle of, 337. > ORE 
Cromwell, ſecretary of Henry VIII. W the 
reformation, 500. His fall and artainders, 506. 
Crown, ſucceſſion of, ſettled the Din Henry 

VIII reign, 500. Althred, 502 


Cruſades, one in which Richard l. engages, 107. 
another, 271, another, 348. 
by Hineat de- 


ſcent to the ſupreme command in Britain, 8. 
Curfew Bell, when and for what purpoſe intel, 
115. When aboliſhed, I 37. | 


'D 
D Alva, a Spaniſh SA 


"i 


Hs expedition A” 
inft Navarre, 479. 


Dane- gelt, when raiſed, 74. When trippled,” 123. 

Danes and Denmark firſt incurſion of, into Britain, 
36. They hat raſs the country with frequtvt invi- 
ſions, 50, 5t, 52. Winter in Eaft- Ab. Ha, 54 
Obtain a compleat victory over Ethelied” king of - 
England and Alfred his brother, 55. Become maſ- 


ters of England, 56. Are ſubdued by Alfred, 57. 


More 


97 1 *. 


More om 4 6 eld er the ſettled 8 
repulſed, 58. Thoſe fettle® here; diſturbs Edward 
dhe elder, 5. Submitts his obedience, 62. Al- 


| Conqueror, 113. A revolution in Denmark, 


- fiſted- | 87 ravige England q 
KEE 75; r 3 
f 5 20. 2 proclaime fj _ 
3g Los expelled, | 
92. Seal e Abe che 2 William the 


5 . 
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"He TE 245 W out of their - 
5 * His hypocriſy, 71. He een e ei 
72. Dies, 73. 


e biſhop of, named Exglewls „ flarved te 
* — ty TP Another Nang Wa, . 
— if 9 145 Ea In; 1 l 


ADBALD; Lin of Tr Wis ei 


; ba 


Eaſt-Anglis, kit dom of erected 
Divnly, te lord, married to Mary queen of Scots, 535: with Mat: 51 os as ling 
taken off a 536. ©. [| Ebba, Abbeſs 'of Culditighans, her i. rd 
| Davidkin and; ſee geotland. „N 49144 hayiour on an extraor inary odeaſion, 33. 
Daviſon, tary to queen Elizabeth, ordered ind | Edgar, an Engliſ kin Wallis to pay an 
why to be in the ſtar- chamber, 553. annual tribute, 69. The obliges Wy reign, Lap 
De Giac, Ar of Free, rapgied and why | Edmund I. cedes a large country to rebellious 
. £4 Yrs. | Danes, 65. Recovers it, 66. Is lain by a felon, 
Derby, earl of, an Engl gener. His military o- | ibid. 
perations in France, 3 | —— Son. of, Ethe oppoſes A Danes i 
Dennat, an Triſſi king; Henty II. to reſtore | "his father's life-time, 90˙ On his death ſuceeeds 


Nr i wry 138 
earl of, re agai f tepben, 1 1. 
Dee ay, wier 5 


in Britain, 21, 22. 


ſtituted, 121. 


— a Romiſh Emperor, + His udminiftration || 


Doomſda Book ; avhat and on what occaſion in- | | 
| 1] Edric, king of Kent, his ſhort reign, 29. 


him, 8 1. Beats a Daniſh army, 82. Is beaten * i 
Bows 83. And*aſſaſſinated at Oxford, ibid. 
Nader earl of March, ſee March. 
Edred, an Engliſh king, Northumbrian Danes bel. 
againſt him, 66. He reduces thety. to obedience, 
67. His further hiſtory, ibid. he of 


Dorſet duke of, created, 366. He defeats a French Edward the, Elder, fon of Altred the Great, ſus- 


army, 394. k. 
— 44 e 70 TY expedition into 
France, in the reign of Hemy VIII. 479. 5 


Douglaſs earl of, made a priſdner in England: 2 | 
the earl of Northumberland, 378. Fights va- 


benny his cauſe againſt" the king of England, 
o. Is releaſed by the victorious monirch, ibid. 


— — "Aridiher beats an Engliſh army in France, 


406. Ie Rain in an after battle, 4089. 
Dover Caſtie of, b by Lewis prince of France, 
y 237. Ide cat of Suffolk murdered there, 
42 1 | 
Drake, Sir Fe an account of his voyage round 
the the pie 546. His firſt expedition on the coaſts 
2 Another on theſe, coaſts, 556. 
aniſh ſettlements in' America, 559. 
Another. inſt the coaſts of Spain, 560. 
Dublin, the Engliſh court there, with Richard IL. 
468. Simnels coronation there, 462. 
Dudley and Empſon, miniſters of Henry VIII. how 
vere cory Vii 6. How et in the teign of 
Luk, title N — 150 on what oceafion intto- 
duced into England, 72. 
Dit, count of, his extraordinary valeur 4¹ . 


ns, 412, 426. 
Donlan int, an abbot, - His grent influence in the 


kingdom, 57. His Wie r to king Ed w 
68. "His en to the 2 of: Canterbury 


gin” 


pain, 5 


ect the 
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7 means aſcends the throne, 92, 


\ Paleſtine, 273. His return 5 jo 


|  " ceeds to the Engliſh throne, 60. Defeats his com- 


petitgr, prince Ethelwald, 61. Eolarges his kin 
Gor” 84, His n adminiſtration, 82. His 


death, ibid. 
—— 1 his ſhort reign and memorable death, 


n of hike Ethelbert, 
zodwin, 91. By his 
Pardons earl Ge 


win's rebellious ſon, 93. Cauſes earl Godwin and 


— D Copteſlor, Survives 
courts the favour of earl 


his ſons'to be ſummoned before a national a 


94. Baniſhes the whole family, gb. Acquits 


f oy after a full heating, 97. Compels the Welſh 


to abjure their prince, 99. His death and cha- 
racter, 100. 


— Prince, fon of Hemy Hl, deark himſelf to his 


father of the ſuſpicions thrown on him by the Ba- 
rons, 260. Endeavours to raiſe an army againſt _ 
the Barons, 261. Commands in his father's arm 
in the battle of Lewis, 264. Where he is made 
a priſoner, ibid. Obtains bimſelf to be Kalan 
free, 265. Eſcapes to carl Glouceſter, 266. Set 
out for the Holy Land, 271, Becomes king by 
his father's demiſe, 272. His narrow eſcape in 
land, 274, His 
expedition into Wales, 2 here be con- 
quers and declares. his Oy ſon: born in ale, 
ince of that country, 238. Mediates between 
the kings of France 9 * "Hy 
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es the Scotch crown. to 


Jews, 8 | 


F. 2 255 18 I. Kerr into a war with 9 3 R 


otfand, 283,” repreſſes a Scotch 
rebellion, 4905 4 Suffers Brock to 
290. Qnells 'Beorch revolt, 291, His 2 


292. Nebelakker, ibid, 293. 


—— Il. x ary the throne, 293. Marries | princeſs 


Iſabella of France, 5 is tormented with digen 


tions in his kingdom, 
Is beaten by — 


benevolences, Tr” 


efarnes the Scotch expe- 
N b 303. His miners, Pope odious, 30g. 
arons difturb hig teig inſurrections, 
304. Which be quells, 206. Takes Lancaſter || 
' pri er, and cauſes bim to be beheaded without 
al, 307. His forces 1 by bimſelf, are 
defeated in Scotland, 30 
tween him and the Reben king, 309, 310. Is 
larmed with an account of 7 queen's cabals in 


France, 311. His kingdom i invaded by his ſon 
| . queen, 312. He 1 vain effor ts to_raiſe 
forces, 313 ner, 314. ndemb- 


Is made a 
ed in n to lofe his 
it, at 5. Is murdered, 3 

Lince of Wales, FEY: ſon of the former, goes 

to France, 311. Returns with bis mother, 312. 
Is proclaimed king, 314. Recognized as ach in 
arliament, 315. Becames Tu 

| death, 316. A guardian appointed to him in par- 
purge nt, 27 7. Aſſumes the title of king of France, 
rs Mortiner's. deſpotiſm, 319, Cauſes 

im 8 be impeached, Sad and eX - 


ecuted, 322. Supports _ Baliol againſt Bruce's 


minor ſon, 322, 324, 37 5. His military opera- 
tions in France, 327, 328, 329. 
on his return, 330. He OO John of Mont- 
ford's claim to Bretagne, L> 334- Invades Nor- 
mandy, 335. Beats the French at Crecy, 30, 
37, 338. His behaviour at the egy of Calais, 
330, 340. He ſends his ſon to invade France, 343. 
Vho F the French, and takes their king — 


foner, 


into a new war with France, 349. The opera- 


tions of that war, 350. His death, 352. And 


character, 3 

V ales, eldeſt fon of the former, ſee 
Wales. 

 —— Earl of March, and heir of the houfe of York, 
is received at London with acclamations, 436. 
Proclaimed king, ibid. Beats the Lancaſtrians at 
Townton, 437. His arbitrary meaſures, 438, 


439. He diſguſts the earl of Warwick by his 


clandeſtine marriage, 440. Mutual jealouſies ariſe 


- Invades Scotland, 299. 
He Extorts loans and || « 1 


"Differences ariſe be 


$ n and abdicates 


by his father 4 


His behaviour 


| The reception he gave his royal pri- 
ſoner at Jaden, 346. Makes peace, ibid, Egters 
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between them, 441. He declares the earlof War- 


wick and his adherents traitors, 442. A conſpi- 
| der formed * Warwick againſt him, 43. 
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duke of Glou 


1223 the a reg 
Altered by Somer 

2. gi | 
fs „ heir of Northumberland, 8 able. 37. * 


Edwy. His e e, 
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an inſurrection, 340. Agrees ta reſtore. 


wh 547 Aſſiſts the 
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Repulſes it, 556, 1 
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wed en e 449 N X _— 8 
800 0 He e his 1 5 
0 Takes refuge in a woodafter;the 
a Fam, hs + Dandy n. England 
{rich by mother s murder a battle 
fon of Edward 10, on his father's 'deraife is 
5 in — 


. 85 oled b ee EEE <A 


44h 


oe Woh Hi, 
op fall, 519. His deaths | 


dane the crown, cart. 
NA NR N _ 


apr — og} FLY U : 9 * 'T 


of melancholy, 


Egbert and Lotharius, joint kings of, ent, 8 e 

1 tharius. 5 e «| 

[hes Saxon grins, — Kent, en, ae i in- 
vited to AXQL 0 
36. Becomes firſt ringer ng Engng, 30. W 
inyading 5 Lanes 5 ies, ibi 

Egfrid, king of Lata us GI ts the w. 
uche of Ireland, 41. His deck, ibi ibid. 

Elizabeth, princeſs, of Edward IV. — 85 


heireſs of the houſe ol Vork, married te Henry 


3 5•65 
r Henry vm, 503. Raiſes forces , 
in bb f of her ſiſter Mary, 524. Is impriſoned 
. Her prudence and policy, how, dif, | 
ced at er acceſſion to the . 1. 
2 the proteſtant religion, 532 
tion how employed on Scotch. 8852 5345 535. . 
She encourages learning, $36... Takes upon her 
the deciſion of the differences between N 
queen of Scots, and earl Murray, 538. 


541. Prevents a co nſt herſelf, 542. * 
ſſiſts the N. eee Encourages 
the duke of Anjou's addrefles, 545... Receives a 
vifit from him, 546. Gives. him a final refulal, 
utch, $ a commiſſion 
the trial of Mary, queen of Scots, 550. Her 
behaviour on Mary's condemnation, 351. Grants 
a warrant-far her execution, 854. Her behaviour ({ | 
on receiving an account x her execution, $58) 
Prepares to tepulſe the - Spaniſh invaſion, 584. A. 
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eee 


note, 5577 358. 


N * 


deaths 95 11D 0 enn wth e | 
Einpfon and. e e 
551 ae Ih goreanoro Cul i each 


England, K wo — — rn 
anes, toug u to 
ET under a treaty, ibid. Ra- 


A Daniſh kin 
amen l Ef Eel ep, - 


reſtored, 92, The — conqueſt, 105,. x06. 
Delivered inte the hands of foreigners, 214, 175. 
The hquſe of Plantagenet meunts the throne, 
1563. King of, Richard I. in the holy land, 197, 

_ 1999 200, 401. 202, 203. .' Rendered ſcuda- 
tory to Rome, 219. Under the dominion of Lewis | 
25 of F * 5 5 i of 
228. 233. Its re :diftrefle 
reign of Edward I, ” 
341. [The French and Scotch kings priſoners 
there, 345. Various inſurrections on account of 
the poll tax, 355, 356. The acceſſion of the 


houſe of Lancaſter to the thione, 376. A miner 


pro- 
79. The Saxen Ree 
Bi 
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Edward after his coming to the e —_ 1 0 
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England, 
ſtate in the 


338. A peſtilence there, 
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king of England groclaimed king of France at Pa- | 


Tis, 403. The houſe of York on the throne, 437. 
The Tudors begin w reign, 459. . The union 2 


the titles of Yotk and Lancaſter takes 1 
Jague, 


The ſweating ſickneſs there, 484. 
498. Diſmembered from. the Rome, 499. 
Re- united to that ſee, 525, 528. Finally dillolved 
bow it, 532., The Spaniſh armada on the Eng- 
coaſts, 558, RE, 
Eric ic, a Daniſh nobleawwn, made king of Northum- 
berland, 66. Subdued by a. king of England, 68. 
Eſpenſ ers, favourites of II. how odious in 


England, 303. The barons inſiſt om their diſmiſ- || | 


ſion from _— for: Both of them forfeited 1 
parliament, 30 ounger obtains the ſen- 


tence to be e e recover their caſtles; - 


306. Become more odious, 307, A plan js: form- 


313. * ou hs | 
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ed for their ruin, 310, 311. The elder Ld d, 
ſam e £ 
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| ſions forced abroad, 85. 


Ethelwulph fucceeds 


| king of the queen's cabals in France, 311. 
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| 
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mn El ” - 
age eee | Ele, kingdom of, erected, 36. eee dne | 
60 Her behaviour between erl. 37. EY vanH 1 8 

| Ex and alter Raleigh, 361. pn rr j| —— Earl of ſent with a fleet againſt $ foe "56s: 3 
into Ireland with an ente 3 | Quarrels with queen Elizabeth, 562, Sent $0:lre- _ 

_ Cauſes him ——— 45. * Is — land, 367. Returns, 364. Ie deprived of all hi- 
tumult raiſed hy that-nobleman — $0. | places, 56 . Enters into ſecret: co ian, 
him to death, "an Falls ioto-a deep , 366. Grows rebellious, and is impriſoned, 355. 

569, Her death and character, 37. Condemned to death and executed, 508. 
Ely, biſhop oſs: WH * Williams regent curing RichaedT, | nn king of the Mercians,' His warlike reign, 
abſence, How. 's 201, 20%. | 3 
Duma, queen, ggg — leave | | —— And Ethelbert, their joint reign over Eng- 

to recall her ſons, with her ſon Ed- land, 534. 
ward at Hardicanute's court, 90. Hoy uſed by Ethelbert, king of Kent, acceſſion of, 28, He in- 


troduces chriſtianity into Britain, 29. Seizes the 


A Slain in battle 
Echelgie, 37 N. „38. 
iſtory, 
Ethel 


is ravaged by Danes, 73. Buys a peace, 7 Ma- 
facres thoſe Tertled in En ** 75. His domni- 


ons are invaded: by — Danes, 76. Of whom 
he purchaſes a peace, 79. Ona new rupture is 


obliged to retire to the iſle of Wight, 79. is rein- 
Rated in his royalty, 30. His death, 8 1. His two 


— is mutdered by 


earl Godwin, 80 nger_ by the earl's 
means made Ling, 98. 98+ * "Be Laune the Lene 8 
-for. | 

Ethelwald, ſon of kin Echelberty dais the crown 
from Edward the —— 61. He'i is defeated ns. 
Maia i in battle, ibid. | 14 


Pobert bis father in tbe ing; 


_ of Der ih 


Sr ma ol of Boulogne, an account of his un- 


trip to England, 9339. 
Exeter, biſhop oh tutor of NN rar: III. inforwy the 


. $ 


murdered 1K an vragen mob, 314. 
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AMINES. One i in rode, 6. Another, 23h 

F One in Paris, 421. : * 
erdinand; king of Arrogan,. fee Arrogan. ; 


itzofborry,, Wiliam, earl of Hereford, rebels gain 
William the conqueror,. 118. Hue of, 119. 
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* of Mercia, 45. Refigns and. retires. to 
2 king of Northumberland. His boiſterous | 2 
. of king Edwy. Her unfortunmte' a 

S. u WY 
I etder brother of Alfred, — (o the 5 
e (ck 54. Routed 1 55. 
* II. crowned by St. Dania; 7a. His aim 


Is diſturbed by incurſions 
Dann. E fanaticifi, 38. And. Gal 7a 


inderne, Sit John, : beheaded at Neweaſtle, FO ; 


Fitzwalter,' Robert, hereditary caſtellan of Here-. 
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minions, 174. Unſucceſsfully mediates an 


Jawyer. FR avcounit of hs 
ty VII. 469. 
K charter of, when and on whatoctaion- 
granted, 224. Saen 
France, king of Philip, el e , rb. 
DDucburages Robert the ſon of William the Con- 
-queror to fall out with his father, 120 His fer- 
caſms on William the Conqueror; Narbe e 
12% Aſſiſts R. duke of Normandy 


into war with England, 134. Makes peace after-| 


another war, 143. Fleet of men of war defeated | 9 


by the Engliſh, 745. Protects William the ſon of q 
* 


The d ee ee 


duke: Robert, 146, 
IE: his ſon, 166. 


Lewis aſſianced to Henxy 
Ai. Confirms Hen 


ment between. ** II. and Becket, 176. Sti- 
mulates Phillip. IT. againſt his father, — )þ N 
rations of a war in that quarrel, 184, 185, 1 
Fhilip, eldeſt ſon, of the French king Lewis, mounts 
the throne on his fathers N 191. In. 
ſtigates prince Richard, Henry II. n ta -infiſt 
on being crownediupoii the ay Ivy his his 
Lider brother, 193. 
pels a en between che old king 
and bir fon, 195. Goes on a cruſade, : 197, 198, 
199, 200. Debauches prince John from his alle- 
ance, 201. Is reconciled to Richard I, 209. The 
Trench fleet is beaten by the Engliſh, 220. A 
truce between France and England for five years, 
222. Prince, Lewis inyades England, 227. Who is 
acknowledged king, lands at E 228. But 
ſoon leaves the kingdom, 233, A new war breaks 
out with England in the reign of their king Lewis, 
236 But their King is poiſon ed, 22% His fuc- 
ceflor obtains a diſclaimer of the Engliſh title to 
Normandy; 259: King of determines as an umpire 
between Henry III. and his barons, 262. Dies in 


Africa, 29.1. Differences. between - his; ſucceſſor | 


and the king of Arragon, determined by Edward 
I. 239. At war with England, 282. A French 
princeſs married to Edward II. 29g. Knight's 
dem plers aboliſhed there, 298. Ki of, Charles 
the fair, oppreſſes the Engliſh in France, 
Makes up differences, 310. Renews hotlilities, 
372. Crown of claimed by Henry III. in p 
dice of Philip of Valois, drocker OE rhilip the Ar, 
9. Regal title of, aſſumed by Henry III, 328. 
Ficet of, beaten by the Englib, _ Diſputes | 
about the Dutehy bf Bretagne ariſe, 331. The. 
perfidious behaviour of the French king, Philip, 
on that occaſion, 333. His defeat at Crecy, 337, 
38. His death brings John of France to the 
| French crown, 341. Who is made a priſoner by 
the prince of Wales in a memorable- battle, 345. 


rclieved by a peace, 347. Dies at the ſavoy and 


— 


ö 
g 
. 
' 


Ks Ni. 9 


brother, William king of England, 132. Enters | 
| 399. "The Freueh, Charles, his death and acceſ. 


LI | 

II. diſpoſal of his French >. i 
| 

| 


"= 


—— 


— 


; | 


againſt "his! | . 


"Sr 
OY 4 


"is Chirles 8 
| e er fie 25 


* nder 
de — 4A 2 — ls ren 


ö = e 
_ $9 4 B The and Orleans. 464: The 


- memorable cry ri 390 * A maſſacrc 
there of the duke of 8, 300. 
Henry V. declared eventual heir of ARS 


x 
: 


ſion of his ſon of the ſame name, 403. Hen V. 
alſo: proclaimed king of that nation, ibid. 

tracted fiate of the French cou⁰ft, Ar Aﬀain 
of, reſtored by the maid of ed 413, 414. 
The coronation of — a 5 415: The 
captivity and death | 
41 ale aac between the French king N — 


___ Surgundys A ſuf] of. 
! 2225 x _— 429; A upeation o 
K. 


y, 427. Makes peace with Eng- 

449. A league of printes againſt Lewis 

N 20 Sa 478. ban gait of . 
2. % t % ot! 

. ene of Germs 
Made a priſoner in Italy, 490. King of, 
lain in a tournament, and Giccecded by his ſal, | 

Francis II. 533. State of, 334. A maſſacre of 

| Hugonots 4 The acceſſion 1 e 
III. byithe death of Charles IX. 544. 

Franci is I. of France, ſee ne, article. 

— II. has the ſa mne. 

Frederic, abbot of St. Albans, N A 4M 

| againſt William the ö 1 ee! is 


9 quelled, 117. a 
—— e 4 __ Barburoſla 


8 ee 
ARDN ER, 2 biſhop. of Wincheſter, 
- diſputes with Cranmer in the king's — 
505... Loſes Henry VIII. favour, 512. Why an 
enemy to cardinal 2 Recommends * 
Marys matriage with Philip Auſtria, 520. 
1) Gayelibn, favourite of Edward II. appoinite De 


5 king, guardian of the realm, 29 | 
to the barbus, 294. IS baniſhed. the realm, 3 gh, . 
His violent death, 297. 


$ 


| bg er ſon of the count of Anjou | 


See lantagene $044. 4 
— Natural bro — Richard 1. cleced archbi- 
ſhop of Vork, 201; Is i mpriſoned, „„ 
—— Natural brother of King Zaum refaſts to pay 
na tax impaſed in parliament; 215. 
Germany, emperor of Frederic — to Henry A. | 
| Gitex, 24 3 The famous: Charles V1. reign begins 
| there, 485, 3. The reformation of religion, commen- 


ces there, 484. n of, viſits 9 ner 
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487. Viſits 


England again. 


Gladftti6or in Scotland, a battle there, 322. 


Ghent, John of, fourth ſon of Edward III. created 
duke of Lancaſter, 347, See Lancaſter, duke 
( nn, fſurviyipg Edward te the 9 97. Cp ie bo 

e- 


Glendower, Owen, a Weich prince, rebels againſt | 


Henty IV. 378. His fans flain in battle, 381. He 
i, MELEE 2 8 
Glouceſt % city of, an aſſembly of the ſtates ſum- 


moned, 97. 


—— Earl of, rebels againſt king Stephen, 153. 
Gives him battle at Lincoln, 155. Beats his 
Grey, Lady ] 


troops, and takes him priſoner, 156. Is made 
_ priſoner, 159. exchanged, ibic. 
—— Another forms à party agairift earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, 260. His death, ibid, 


—— Son of the former commands in Leiceſter's 
Griffith, prince of Wales, ſee Wales. 
Gualo, 


army, at the battle of Lewes, 264. Differs with 
him, 265. Fakes the field againſt him, 266. 
Beats and lays him in battle, 267, Looſes the 
king's 3 269. Submits himſelf to the king, 
270. Swears to him on his death, to preſerve the 
peace of the kingdom, 2722. 

— Duke of, uncle of Richard II. enraged at the 
duke of Suffolk, 361. Aﬀociates with malecon- 
tent barons, 362. Heads an army raiſed by the 
barons, 363. Falls on his knees before the king, 
364. Is admitted to the privy council, 367. Is 
ſeized by the king's order and carried to Calais, 
370. Forfeited in parliament; after his death, 
371. The title beſtowed on a ſon of Henry IV. 
305 


— Another ſon of Henty IV. in conjunction with 


his brother Clarence, receives the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund on his landing in England, 398. Is ap- 
pointed ambaſſador N ee France, 
158. By W th Jo Wo death oy. 

ngland, 402, che parliament deputy regent 
Ks the duke of Bedford. 403.. . 
Scotch king then a priſoner in England, 40). 
1 the duke of Burgundy, by protecting 
the dutcheſs of Brabant, 409. Is prevailed on to 
relinquiſh her protection, 411. Mortifies the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, 417. His ſucceſsful military 


operations in France, 420. His dutcheſs im- 


priſoned for life, 424. His ſudden death 425. 

—— Another brother of Edward IV. oppoſed in all 
his ſchemes by the miniftry, 449. Invades Scot- 
land, 450, After his brother's death, contrives with 
Buckingham his advancement ts the crown, 451. 
His ſcheme how artfully managed, 452. He is cho- 
ſen protector of the kingdom, 453. He becomes 


king under the name of Richard III. 455. See 
Richard III. Bifhop P. Hooper, his fortitude in 


tuffering, 528, 


regent of 


| ._ quitted, 97. Dies of an apopledtic fit, ibid. 
| Gordon, lady Catharine, a kinſwoman of 


i 


oY 
. 
' f 
* « 


| Gregory, pope of 


— 


Godwin, earl, endears the Engliſh to. Canpte fe 
Great, 86. Declares for Harold, 88, Murders 


the eſdeſt of king Ethelied's ſons, 89. His power 
rows exorbitant, 90. Raiſes king Ethelred's 


bim a pardon for his own rebellious ſon, 
; bels againſt the kings. 94. Re ires with his ad- 
herents to foreign parts, 96. Returns ang is ac- 


| lames of 
Scotland, is married to Perkins, an impoſtor, 
468. Is-taken priſoner by Henry VII, and made 
one of bis queen's attendants, 47. 
| Jane. how influenced, to aſſumt the 

title of queen, 523. She is impriſoned 524. Exe- 
cuted with her Tuben 27. no NAGA 

| Rome, how treated by William 
the conqueror, 118, | 


egate of Rome, excommunicates Lewis 
prince of France and kis adherents then invading 
England, 227. Leaves England, 283. 


Guienne, a dutchy in France, diſturbances ariſe a- 


Gordon, Adam, his remarkable proweſs, 


bout it, 309, 327. It is conquered by Charles 
VII. of France, 427. 5 
Guiſe, duke of, the origin of the league againſt 
him, 533. He aims at the total extirpation of the 

Hugonots. 5 2 
268. He 


is proſelited to the royal party, 269. 


LTAMPSHIRE, a battle there, between the Eng- 


11 


liſn and the Danes, 55. Depopulated by 
William the Conqueror, 122. 2 


Hardicanute, ſon of Canute the Great, and king of 


. Denmark, invited by the Engliſh to their throne, 


90. Encourages his Daniſh ſubjects in inſolence, 
91. His death, ibid. | 1 
Harold, another ſon of Canute the Great, becomes 
king of England, 88. His ſhort reign and death, 
F Earl Godwin's ſon retires to Ireland; 96. Re- 
turns and is acquitted, 97. Succeeds to his father's 
honours, ibid. Becomes extremely popular, 98. 
Viſits Normandy, 99. Is anointed king on Ed- 
ward the confeſſor's death, 101” Haughtily an- 
ſwers the Norman's claim to the crown, 102. 
Marches againſt him, 103. Gives him battle, 104. 
Is ſlain with all his brothers in battle, 105. His 
character, 106. „ 
Haſtings in Suſſex, a battle there, 103. 


| —— Lord, his fidelity, 454. His ſudden execution, 


* 


5. | | 
1 and Horſa, two ſaxon chiefs, 27. The former 


eſtabliſnes the kingdom of Kent in Britain, 28. 


7H | Henry, 
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diſtreſſed Normans, 141. Conquers Normandy 
ual impriſon- 


” 
- 


third fon. of William, the Coanguarer, his 


ry; | 
He 


4 ſmall appointments in his father's wi A, 
Joins his brother againſt William king of 


king of England, 136. Grants his ſubjects | 
His er, 74/3619 an” ah daugh- | 
cotland, 138. Accom- | 


charter, 137. 
ter of Malacim, king of 


mnodates differences. with his brother of Norman- | 
dy, ibid. Quells a rebellion, 139. protects the | 


and condemns the duke to. perpet 
ment, 142. Compels the Welſh to fubmiſſion, 
144. Beats a French army, 145. Grants. peace to 


the Welſh, 146. Settles the ſucceſſion on his 


daughter, the empreſs Matilda, 147. Whom he 
marries to Geoffry Plantagenet, count of Anjou, 
\ ibid. Invades France, 148. His death and cha- 
o 5 
Son of, Geoffry Plantagenet, and the empreſs 
Matilda is born, 147. Knighted at Carlifle, by 
David, king of Scottand, 161. Inveſted in the 
Dutchy of Normandy, ibid. acknowledged pre- 
ſumptive heir of the Engliſh crown, 162. On 
' Stephen's death poſſeſſeth himſelf of the royalty 
under the name of Henry II. x63. Obliges the 
Welſh prince to ſubmit to him, 164. Affiances 
his eldeſt ſon to Margaret, daughter of Lewis 
king of France, 166. Diſlikes Becket, 167. 


' Summons an aſſembly of nobles and prelates at | 
Clarendon, 168. Where he obtains the ecclefiaſ- | 


tical power to be declared dependent upon the ci-. | 
vil, 169. Preſides at Becket's trial, 170. His calm | 
behaviour on that occaſion, 171. He marries his | 
daughter to the elector of Saxony, 172, 173. His | 


meaſures againſt the Pope and Becket, 173. His 


behaviour to Becket in France, 174. He cauſes || 


— — 


his eldeſt fon to be crowned, 175. Agrees with þ 


- Becket, 176. His behaviour on Becket's murder, 


178. He projects the conqueſt of Ireland, 179. 
Invades it. 181. Obtains quiet poſſeſſion, 182. 
Differs with. his ſon Henry, 183. Quarrels with 
France, 184. Is reconciled to his ſon, 188. De- 
termines as umpire between the king of Caſtile and 
Navarre, 190. His fon Henry's death, 192. Dif- 
ferences between him and Richard, now his 
eldeft ſon, 195. His death and character, 196. 
—— Son of the former affianced to Margaret, 
daughter of Lewis of France, 166. Crowned in 
his father's life-time, 175. His behaviour to 
Becket on his return, 177. He withdraws to the 
court of his father-in-law, 183. Dies, 192. 
—— An infant ſon of, John acknowledged king, 
230. His cauſe is ſupported by the Pope's legate 
and the cinque ports, 231. His troops beat thoſe 
of prince Lewis, 232. He is eſtabliſhed. on the 
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throne by the ſubmiſſion of 
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| rents, 233. Gets a new regent, 234. Is declared 
N | ng- . of age by the P be eh. {44 

land, 128. After a ſhort war accommodates dif- 
© ferences, 129. Upon William's death is crowned | 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ ernment, 236. es unpopular, 237. Chuſes 
à new prime en 239. 


gages to obſerve inviolably Magna Charta, 2 
Falls out with the earl of Leiceſter, 245, Be. 


wy 


248. Makes war with David, prince of Wales, 
prince of Scotland, 250. Obliges the Welch to 
ſue for. peace, 251. 


Magna Charta, and preſcribes an oath in 
parliament, 255. In a parliament at Oxford, 


Submits to Leiceſter's terms, 261. Calls for the 
judgment of the French king, as umpire between 


„ to reſtore peace among his nobles, 381. 


- there, 401. Death and character, 402. 
Prince of Wales; fon of Henry 
402. Becomes king in his infancy. by his father's 


+ 


vernment, 258. At an interview with the French 
Ling diſclaims. his title to Normandy, 259, Seems 


271. dies, 272. 3 1 
—— IV. Title of, recognized in parliament, 376. 


ſurrectton, 38 


army in France, 390. He fights the 
Agencourt, 391, Routs them, 
viſit from the emperor Sigiſmund, 393. Carries. . 
on war fueceſsfully againſt the French, 394. Un- 
dertakes another expedition into France, 395, 


— 


:, 
: * 


- 7 . 


„ 
. 1 | 


reins of 


, and 


Marries, 243. En. 


comes ſhamefully yenal, 247. Invades France, 


249. Gives his eldeſt daughter in marriage to the 
+ In vain oppoſes papal en- 
croachments, 252. Grows extremely poor, 253. 
Raiſes money by divers means, 254. - Confirms 


gives up to a juncto of Barons, the reins of go- 


determined to retrieve his independence, 260, 


him and his Barons, 262. Collects an army 263. 
Is made a priſoner in battle, 264. ' Cauſes his. 
opponents to be forfeited in parliament, 267. En- 
counters another rebellion, 268, Finally ſubdues 
his enemies, 270. ſends his ſon to the Holy Land, 


Diſappoints a eonſpiracy, 377. Fights the earl of 
Northumberland's partizans, 379... Beats them, 


uells another rebellion, 382, 383. Aſſiſts the 

duke of Burgundy, 384. Grants a general am- 
wry. 385. His death and character, 386. 

'. LeteCts a conſpiracy, 387. Quells an in- 

8: His negotiations with France, 

ibid; 389, His difficulties on his landing with an 

rench at 

92. Receives a 


396, 397. By a treaty of peace is declared even- 
tual heir to the French crown, 339 Marries 
the princeſs Catharine of France, and keeps bis 
court at Paris, 400. His further operations. 


V. is born, 


death, 403. A regency is appointed to him in 
parliament, ibid. His coronation, 415. His 
miniftry becomes extremely unpopular, He 1s: 
incapacitated by a diſeaſe to retain the appearance 
of royalty, 431. His troops are defeated by the 

uke of York, 432. Defeated again, 434+ ” 


— 


— II. Aſcends the throne, 459. Marries the 
heireſs of the hôuſe of York, 460. The riſe 
and progreſs of a rebellion, 461, 462. Which 
he quells, 46 


impoſture, 465, -Quells a Corniſh inſurrection, 
69. Gives his eldeſt daughter in marriage to 

; of Scotland, 470. Quells Perkin's inſur- 
rection, 471. How deſpotie, 472) 474. Re- 
ceives a viſit from the king of Caſtile, 475. 
His death and character, . 
Prince of Wales, ſon. of the former, marries 
Catharine of Spain, his brother's widow, 473. 
Becomes king by his father's demiſe, 476. Muſ- 
ſters the militia, 477. Joins in a league againſt 
France; 478. Takes Tournay, 480. His po- 

- Iitics in Scotland in conſequence of a treaty of 
peace, 483, 480. . Betrothes his younger daugh- 
ter Mary to the Dauphin of France, 485, En- 
ters into private engagements with the Emperor 
Fan France, 488. Renews his friendſhip with 
France, 490. His adminiftration becomes un- 
popular, 491. He profeſſes ſcruples concerning 
his marriage, 492. Appears with his queen be- 
fore the legates of Rome, 493. Cauſes Wol- 
ſey to be impeached, 494. Obtains the opinion 
of ſeveral univerſities againſt his marriage, 495: 
Is divorced by Cranmer, 498. His ſecond 
marriage is approved of in parliament, Sco. 
He is excommunicated 501. His compromiſe 
with Ann of Cleves, 507.. Enters. into an alli- 


© ance againſt France, 508. An account of a French 
expedition, 509. Makes peace with France, 510, 


His favourite ſubje& of converſation, 511. His 
laſt will, 532. His death and character, 513. 
See Boleyn, Cleves, Howard, Parr, and Sey- 
nm rr Or de LORE hs MP 
Heptarchy, Saxon, commences, 28. ends 49. 
Hereford, earl of, impeaches the duke of Norfol 
of ſedition, 330. Becomes heir to the . honours 
and eftate of Lancaſter, 373. See Lancaſter. 
Heretics, a ſtatute made for burning them, 378. 
The firſt ſufferer by that ſtatute, ibid. 


o 


—— Proceeded on in the reign of Henry VIII. 497. 


reign of queen Mary, 528. 


Reſcinded, 515. Revived and proceed d on in the 
Hereward, de Wake, ſee Wake. 


Herrings, battle of, what-and where fought, 412. | | 3 1 8 
K Inſurrections of Britons againſt Romans, 10. Of 


Pexham, a battle there, 3 ä 
High commiſſion court of reed, ae 
Holland, diſtreſſed ſtate of, 548. An expedition 
undertaken for its relief, 549, ' 
Helmedon, a battle there, 1 
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| Howard, Catharine, becomes the object of Hepry 


Obtains, by- l Hubert, Walter, b 
| Obtains; by- impoſition: a ſubſidy | 
from the Parliament, 464. Is diſturbed by an | 
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VIII. love, 506. Her marriage with the king is 
declared, 507. She is beheaded, 508. Her family. 
_ ſacrificed to muy reſentment, 512. - 
ſhop of Saliſbury, elected areh 
biſhop of Canterbury, 204. Created legate of 
Rome, 206, Commands in an expedition againft 
Wales, 208. Promotes prince John's ſucceſſion 
to the crown, 210. Wy, 


Du Bourg, receives the cuſtody of Dover: 


Caſtle, 227. Is 1 by prince Lewis of France, 

228. Diſdains the French offers to corrupt. his 

fidelity, 231. Is erected chief juſtice of the king- 
dom, 234. Perſuades the king to aſſume a deſpo- 
tic power, 237. Loſes his favour, and takes ſanc- 
tuary in a priory, 239. Is ſaved from death 


F | 
Hugenots maſſacred in France, 543. 


Jas Es, ſon of Mary queen of Scots born, 536: 


Becomes nominal king of Scotland, by his mo- 
ther's reſignation, 537. Enters on the adminiſtra-. 
tion of government. 


Intercedes for his mother by his ambaſſadors, 5 52. 


His behaviour on receiving an account of her 


death, 554. Is married to the princeſs Anne of 


Denmark, 556. Succeeds to the Engliſh crown 
by the death of queen Elizabeth, 570. 


Jagueline, dutcheſs of Brabant. Her elopement from 


ner huſband, how inauſpicious to the Engliſh af - 
fairs in France, 49. e 
Jews maſſacred in England, 197. Oppreſſed with a- 


beayy taillage, 254, Diſqualified from holding. 


freeholds, 274. Exiled, 280. 
Impeachment of the earl of Suffolk, 359. 
e: Weſt-Saxans, His excellent laws, 
34. | 


—— Another founds the kingdom of Northumber . 


land, 37 


| Tongcent,. pope of Rome, falls out with king John, 


214; His peremptory orders, 215. He excommu- 
nicates the king, 216. Cauſes him to ſubmit to. 
reign as a vaſſal of the holy ſee, 219. Protects 
him againſt Philip of France, 222. Eſpouſes his 
cauſe againſt the Barons, 225. Againſt prince 
Lewis of France, 227. confirms the ecommuni- 
cation pronounced by his legate againſt prince 
Lewis, 231. His deſpotiſm in England, 238, 252. 

His death, 255, B 1 


the ſame againſt the ſame, 24. Of Engliſh againſt 


William the Conqueror, 110, 112, 1 14. 1 


120. Againſt William II. 127. Againſt Henry I. 
139. Againſt Stephen, 152. Of Welſh: againſt 
| | 5 Henry 
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Henry „U. 171. 1 N.. En aum Barons againſt 
ain 226. Again 
elſl againſt 1 — 4 Ut. 57 Againſt Edward 1 


eker , 4304, 306, 


A A ln Richard I: 3 Againſt 

- 1 1; $88, l AY agdinft' Hen. 
| Or Engliſh and Iriſh ind Henry 
Vu. "hat 463, 464. Againſt Henry VIII. 503. 
Againſt — ihry of Edward VI. 517. Arat 
queen Mary, 526. Againft queen 1 , 540, 


559: be 

Joan D' Are; ſee Orleans, maid of, 

John, youngeſt ſon of H. made lieute nant of 
Ireland, 192. Is debauehed from his allegiance, 
by the French king, 204. His deſigns are detect- 

ed by his brother, tlie king; 205. On his brother's 
death becomes king, 210. His precipitant matri- 
monial meaſures, 212. With his queen attends 
the French king at Paris, 2r3. Is peremptorily 
ordered by the pope, to receive an archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, elected byihe pope's directions, 21 
His kingdom is laid under an intefdict, 216. His 
expedition againſt Wales, 2x9. 
previous to a French invaſion; 218. He ſubmits to 
reign as a vaſſal of the pope, 219. His fleet beats 

| that of F rance, 220. He retiews his oath of alle- 
glance to the pope, 221. He is involved in a war 

with his Barons, 223: Grants them Magna Char- 
ta, 224, Holds a tournament 225. His Barons a- 
gain in arms, 226. His dominions invaded by 
p:ince Lewis of France, 227. His efforts againſt 
the invaſion, 228. His death and character, 
229. 


——- King of France, ſee France. 


Son of Henry IV, erected Gul of Clarence, 

ſee Clarence. 

Ireland attempted to bs reduced by Eg frid, kin * 
Northumberland, 41. The Irith invading 


land, are repulſed, 62. A ſummary of its hiſtory, | 
179. State of, before the conqueſt, 182, It qui- | 


etly ſubmits to Henry II. 182. attempts to throw 
off the Engliſh yoke, 188, 189. Returns to obe- 
dience, 190. Engliſh laws are introduced there, by 
king John, 217. Duke of, created, 359. Who 
dies in France, 805. king Richard II. there, 368, 
373. Lambeth 
Perkin, there, 468, 470. Erected into a kingdom. || 
under Henry VIII. 508. A Spaniſh invaſion there, |] 
546. Another more formidable, 559. 
" Ifabella, a French princeſs, married to Edward It. 
Sheleaves the kingdom, 310. In France, cabals 
apainſt her huſband, 311. With her ſon invades 
. her huſband's dominions, 312. Her hypocritical 


behaviour on that occaſion, 315. Her regard for 


Mortimer, 319. Her behaviour when he was 


made a priſoner, 321, ll 


It. 234, 245. Of 


—_—— — 


imnel's [+ n there, 562. Oſbec, 


4 18 


* 
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His meaſures || 


| 


li 


| == Another, admiral of England, deſtroys a neſt 
| 4- 
— Holy Mat of, her r mpoſſure 499 She is ex- 


„ Kenwnlph, kifig of 3 choſen, 4 He quella 
a revolt in the cen kingdom Kent, 48. 
dies, 50. 


| 


/ 


— Angier nes db R. xt. 4 
Ivar, a Dane, ihvades gh * 


es ar 


Gries, when kid arte, 50, 


: 2 
nr + "Cs 
1 2 , 


tire 20 taier 136 ther, 


Kenred, ng of Mercia, an infant ſupplanted by his 
uncle, 45, Reftored by his uncle's reſignation 
11 favour, 46. Refigns after a ſhort reign, 
"Res: | 
Kent, kingdom of, ereaed, 28. Putte hiſtory of, 
29. It is. rendered trlbutar L o Mereia, 30. 
nited with that of the We gart, 31. 
— Earl of, his trial and execution, 320. 


of corfairs, 


ecuted at Ty rn, 


King, declared ſupreme head of the church under 
Chrift, by the convocation, 496. By the parlia- 
ment, 500. 

Kyme, earl of, beheaded at York, without a trial, 


439. 
| Knights templars, order of, aboliſhed i in Fraser, 
298. In England, 299. 


L | 
A fine, tovirdce'of France, a bil there 
C L 25 Villiam the Conqueror, 123, quelled, 
i 

' Lambeth Simnel, an impoſtor, pretends to be earl of 
Warwick, ſon of the duke of Clarence, 461. is 
crowned in Ireland, 462. Defeated in England, 
463. Made one of the meaneſt of the royal do- 

meſtics, ibid. 
Le earl of, cauſes Gaviſton to be Vebeaddl; 
297. Heads the rebel Barons, 06. Is made a 
priſoner and beheaded, 307. His faction defeated, 
305. 5 udgments made againſt that faction, an- 


— — of, makes Edward II. a und 
7 Choſen in parliament, guardian o 
IT. 317. is enraged at Mortimer, 319. Agrees 
with him, 320. Dies of the Plague, 347+ | 
Duke of, created, 347. Commands in an in- 
vafion of France, 350. His behaviour on the 
death of Edward III. 357. The popular clamour 
encreaſes againſt him, 358. He is admitted n. i 
ber of the privy council, 367. Comes to | 
don to avenge the death of his brother the duke | 


of Glouceſter, 371, Dies, 37 3. 


Another | . 


* 


Another lands in England, 373. Levies a great 
army, 374. Cauſes the king to be impeached in 
parliament, 375, Mounts the Engliſh throne un- 

der the name of Henry IV. 376. See Henry IV. 
Landacs, Peter, a prieſt. His treacherous connections 
with Richard III. 457. af F 
Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury. His prudent 
advice to William the Conqueror, 116. He exerts 
his influence in favour of his fon, 126. Repri- 
mands him for perfidy, 127. Dies, ibid. | 
Langton, cardinal, commanded by the pope to be 
choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, 215. Obtains 


poſſeſſion of the ſee, 217. By the pope's order ab- 


ſolves 1 John, 22 1. Fromiſes to excommunicate 
the rebel barons, 223. His fruitleſs journey to 
Leiceſter, earl of, avows the cauſe of young Henry 
againſt Henry II. 184. Invades England in his 
favour, 185. Made a priſoner and ſent to Nor- 
mandy, 186. Reſtered to favour, 190. Obtains a 
reſtitution of his eſtate from Richard IT. 197. 
—— Falls out with 2 III. 246. His behaviour 
at Oxford, 258. How odious to the king, 259. En- 
roſſes the authority of the council of barons, 
260. At the head of an army forces the king to 
agree to his terms, 261. Rejects French media- 
tion, 262. Reinforces his army, 263. After his 
victory at Lewes becomes deſpotic, 264. Differs 
with earl Gloucefier, 265. Calls a tournament at 
Northampton, 266. Is lain in battle, 267. 
—— Another aſſumes the title of duke of aſ- 
ter, 313. See Lancaſter, duke of Sp 4. 
—— Another impriſoned, 542. Commands in an 
expedition for relief of Holland, 554. Dies, 556. 
—— Abbey of, cardinal Wolſey's death there, 496. 
—— City of, a parliament there, 410. | 


Leopold, emperor, impriſons Richard I. 203. Ex- : 


torts a ranſom ſrom him, 205. When on his death 
bed orders it to be reſtored, 206. 5 
Lewellen, prince of Wales. See Wales. 
Lewes, in Suſſex. A memorable battle there between 
Henry III. and'the earl of Leiceſter, 264. 
Lewis, king of France. See France. . 
Prince of France invades England, 227. Is ac- 
| knowledged king at London, 228. Becomes odi- 
_ ous, 229. Makes a truce with the royal party, 
231. His forces are defeated at Lincoln, 232. 
Renounces and departs the kingdom, 233 e- 
comes king of France by his father's death, 235 
See France. N | | . 
Lincoln, a battle, 155. A parliament there, 301. 
Another, 318. Liturgy new authorized in parlia- 


* * 


ment, 516, 52 eh 

Loans and Benevolences extorted, 301. Extorted 
by Henry VIII. 488. „ 

Lollards, See Wickliffices, - 
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London, ſubjeQed to Danes, 56, Wreſted fidm 


. 
= * 
„ * 
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them, 57. "Attacked by Sweyn, 74. Submits to 
them, 79. Sets up Edgar Atheling againſt Wil- 


liam the conqueror, 106. Submits to the conque- 


Another from Henry I. 1 


ror, 107, Receives a new charter from him, 108. 
Declares "warmly 


for Stephen, 150. Unuſual tumults there. 267. 
Lewis prince of France acknowledged king of 
England in that city, 228. A'ſedition there; 234. 


Purchaſes from Henry III. a confirmation of their 
rights, 254. Violent outrages there, 263. De- 
prived of all its honours, 267. Populace of, 


_ firips the duke of Lancaſter's palace; 352. Atu- 


mult there, 484. Refuſes to advance beneyolen- 
ces to Henry VIII. 491. Join in an inſurręction 


againſt queen Mary, 527. 


Lopez Roderigo, a phyſician of queen” Elizabgth, 


His crime and puniſhment, 58. 
Lotharius, king of Kent, hiſtory cf, 29, w 
Luther, Martin, begins to reform Germany, 484. 


* 


8 
30. 


* 


* 


ſucceſs of, 486. 


Lyn, when and why erected into a corporation ; 229. | 


MCN Charta 


225. Occaſions a civil war, 226. Is proclaimed 


firmed on oath by the king in 
Malcolm, king of Scotland. See 


* 
* 


M 1475 5 1 wh 11 
a granted by king John with 
another charter, 224. Annulled by the pope, 


and ſworn to through all the kingdom, 233. Con- 
8 2 5 Js 


cotland. 


Man, king of Godred, does homage to Henry II. 


in Ireland; 181. 


M 


ans, a ſtrong town in France, 


taken by the duke. 
of Bedford, 509. . N % 


Marche, earl of, Edmund Mortimer ſent to che 


— Edward ſon of 


. 


tower, 306, Eſcapes, 309. Reſtored, 317; His 
great ſway in Edward III. reign, 319, 20. i 


Im- 
peached in parliament, 321. Condemned and ex- 
ecuted, 322. | | T1 * „ 


the former appointed heir of 
the crown, 369. Slain in Ireland, 373. Title of his 
deſcendants to the crown aſſerted, 382. His title 
how veſted in the houſe of York, 410. That title. 
how recommended to public attention, 428. ; 


— Earl of, Edward, proclaimed king under the 


M 


name of Edward IV. 437- 
le 


See Edward IV. 


argaret of Anjou, married to Henry VI. 424. | 
Brings him a ſon named Edward, 431. Flies 
with her ſon out of England, 434. Beats the 


Yorkiſts at Wakefield, 435. Adyances to Lon- 


don, 436. Is beaten at Townton, 438. After the 


battle of Hexham takes refuge in a w 


: ibid « 


ood, 439. 


At Paris plots the depoſition of Edward IV. 443. 
Gives battle to that prince at Tewkſbury, 447. 
| Is made priſoner, 448. Ranſomed by France, 


7 K 


— Eldeft, 


386 


. 
| 


386 


* Elaeſt daugh | 
James king of Scotland, 468. 


Mary, daughter of the former born, 508. Ts ſent to f 
Brings || 


France, 516. Returns to Scotland, 531. 
forth a ſon, 535. Is confined by her ſubjects, 535. 
Eſcapes into England, 538. Her 5 — is heard 
beſore Engliſh commiſſioners, ibid. Concludes a 
treaty wick en Elizabeth for her reſtoration, 
Far. Concludes another as ineffectual for the 
\ ſame purpoſe, 548. Is tried for a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt queen Elizabeth, 550. Is condemned to 
death, 551. A warrant is granted for her execu- 
tion, 552. She is executed 553 
— Daughter of Henry VIII. is born, 483. Comes 
to the crown, 523. Her bigotry, 524. She ob- 
tains the reſtoration of beg 525. Her matri- 
monial views, 526. Her arriage, 528, Her 
- cruelty, ibid, 529. Her death, 530. 


Matilda, à Scotch princeſs, married to Henry I. 1 8. 


— Daughter of the former, married to Henry V. 
emperor of Germany, 143. After his death to 
Geoffry Plantagenet, count of Anjou, 147. By 
whom ſhe has a ſon named Henry, 148. The 

, crown is ſettled on her and her iſſue; ibid. She is 

ſet aſide, 150. She claims the crown from Stephen, 

184. She is acknowledged queen of England in 

a ſynod of clergy, 156. Her partizans beat Ste- 

phen and take him priſoner, 155. Meets with un- 

Expected difficulties, 158. Narrowly eſcapes be- 

ing made a priſoner, 159. Leaves the kingdom, 
160. Is made preſident of her ſon's privy council, 

c 
Maudlen, chaplain of Edward II. repreſents bim 


among inſurgents, 377: Effect of upon the un- 
 happy,monarch, 378. EF 
Maurice N of Orange, made governor of Hol- 
8 land, 548. | 


eaux, a City in France, taken by Henry V. 401. 
Melun in France, the duke of Burgundy murdered 
there, 399. It is taken by Henry F. | 
Mercia, kingdom of, erected, 45. Subdued by Eg- 

bert, firſt king of England 48. 
Michael Pole, earl of Suffolk. See Suffolk. 

Milan in Italy, Francis I. king of France made a 
priſoner there by the emperor, 490. | 
Monaſteries, ſmall, ſupprefled, 502. All determined 

to be ſuppreſſed, 504. Number of ſuppreſſed, 505. 
All finally ſuppreſſed, 532. | 
Montford, John, claims the dutchy of Bretagne, 

331. His claim how ſupported during his captivi- 
ty, 332. How patroniſed by Edward III, ibid. 333, 
334. Eſcapes and does homage for the dutchy to 
the king of England, 335. Continues in the 
Engliſh ſervice after the ceſſion of the dutchy to 
France, 350. Is comprehended in a truce, 351. 
At laſt invited to reſum e his dutchy, 354. 


i 8 
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Moor, Sir Thomas, chancellor reſigns the ſeals, 


478. 
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ter of Henry VII. married to | Morcar and Edwin two Engliſh noblemen join in 2 


revolt againft William the conqueror, 116. The 
former is murdered by his attendants, ibid. The 
latter impriſoned, 117. Releaſed, 124, 8 


Mortimer, Edmund. See March. 


——'$ croſs, a battle there, 435. 


5 . 


Morton, earl of. His regency in Scotland. See Scot- 


land, He is beheaded, 547. 
Mowbray, Robert , or Robert de Mowbray, gover- 
nor of Northumberland repulſes the Scots, 131. 
Rebels againſt William Rufus, 132. Is van» 
quiſhed and condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, 133. His aſſociates ſeverely puniſhed, 
ibid. 


Murray, earl of. His regency in Scotland commen- 


ces, 537. His diſputes with Mary of Scotland are 
heard by the Engliſh, 538. He is murdered, 541, 


| ME. | | 
N RE, king of, John, intended to be 
, N dethroned by the king of Arragon, 478. An 
account of the expedients ufed for that purpoſe by 
the Spaniſh prince, 479. 8 
Another married to a princeſs of France, 543. 
Navy, Engliſh, formed, 56. Protects England a- 
gay the Danes, 57, 58, 77. Ruins the French: 
fleet in the 2 4 of king John, 220. Defeats it in 


the reign of Henry II. 232. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. 329. - Defeats, the combined fleets of 
France and 


pain, 347: Takes the Flemiſh fleet, 

; 50. Deſtroys a neſt of corſairs, 384. Defeats the 

paniſh armada, 555. | 

Nero. See Cæſar. | 

Wee in Caermarthenſhire. A tournament there, 

278. | | | 

Norfolk, duke of. How tried 

laws of chivalry, 372. 

—— Created, 482. Appointed high ſteward at ths 
trial of the duke of Buckingham, 488. At the 
trial of Anne Boleyn, 502. Defeats a Scotch in- 
vaſion, 504. Is condemned in parliament, and 
his death warrant ſent to the Tower, 512. The 
execution is prevented by the king's death, 513. 

The fentence is reverſed, 525. "Et quolls an in · 
ſurrection, 527. 5 | 

Another appointed preſident of the commiſſion 

to hear the cauſe of Mary, queen of Scots, 538. 

Entertains an intention to marry her, 539. Is 

_ impriſoned, 540. Releaſed, 541. Again embarks. 

in the ſame ſcheme, 542... Canem and exe- 


cuted, 543. | PE | 
Normandy, duke of, William, viſits Edward 
III. 97. Is viſited by earl Harold, an expec - 
tant of the Engliſh crown, 99. Is declared by- 
Edward III. on his death-bed his ſueceſſor, 101. 
Claims the crown from Harold, 102. Invades 
England, 103. Gives Harold battle, 104. Beats 
n d {lays him and his brothers, 105, Marches to- 
| 5 London, 


in parliament by the 


* 


N 
Engliſh throne, 107, 
See William. TEL eee 


# - 
* 
bs ” 


* 


London, 106. Mounts the 


queror, 126. ged to William II. 134. 
Again entered on by Robert, 138. Seized by 
Henry I. 144. Given up to prince William, ſon 
of Robert, 146. Unarmed by king Stephen, 152. 


Entered on by Henry, eldeſt ſon of the empreſs 


Matilda, 161. Reduced by Philip of France, 214. 
Ceded to France, 259. Re- united to the Engliſh. 
crown, 397. F e from England, 427. 
Nortis, Sir John. His expedition againſt Spain, 
556. Into Ireland, 559. 3 | 
Northampton. A great council there, 2 36. A tour- 
nament, 266. A parliament, 293. 
Northumberland, kingdom of, erected, 37. Hiſtory 
of, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43. Is ſubjected to 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, 43. 
—— County of. A bloody battle there between the 
Engliſh and the Scots, 64. h 
Northumberland, earl of, rebels againſt Henry II. 
379. Gives the king battle, 380. Is defeated and 
ſurrenders to the king at York, 381. Engages in 
another rebellion, 382. Flies into Scotland, 383. 
| —— Duke of, created, 520. Bribes the parliament 
to be obſequious to his will, 521. His ſchemes 
congerning the ſucceſſion, 522. His behaviour up- 
on the death of Edward VI. 523. Condemned 
and executed for high treaſon, 524,  _ 
Norway ſubjected 0 Canute the Great, 86, 
Norwich, monaſtery of, burnt by the townſmen, 
292. And why, ibid. 
Nottingham. A parliament there, 321. 


O 


DO, arehbiſhop of 

an accommodation between E. I. and the rebel 

Danes, 65, Crowns Edred, 66. His cruel'cen- 
ſure inflicted on Ethelgiva, queen of Edwy, 68. 

— Biſhop of Bayeux, in France. His large poſ- 


ſeſſions, 114. His menaces, 122. Why impriſon- | 


ed; 123. He is ſet at liberty, 1-4. 

Offa, elected king of Mercia. Subdues the kingdom 
of Kent, 46. Makes himſelf maſter of Eaſt-An- 
glia, 47. Dies at Rome, ibid. Th 

Olaus, king of Norway. His hard fate, 86. 

Oldcaftle, Sir John His influence among the Lol- 
lards, 388. | 

Orange, prince of, aſſaſſinated, 548, His ſecond fon 
ſucceeds him, ibid, PR 

cleans, baſtard of. See Dunois, | 

— City of, beſieged, 412. Siege of, raiſed b 

the maid of 9 — Py wag O Xs 7 

—— Duke of, blockades Paris, 384. Is obliged 


His propoſals for peace during his captivity, 417. 


His ſecret correſpondence, 418. He recovers his || 


liberty. 422. 


D 


| 


Canterbury, brings about | 


I 


* 
r 

— 

1 * 


a . = ] 
retire, 385. Made a priſoner by the Engliſh, 303. 


y 9 


Oftorious, ſee Scapula. 
Oſwald, king of Northumberland, 


WY” 7 


7 * . 
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—— Maid of, forces her way through the Engliſh 
troops into the city of Orleans, 413. Raiſes the 
| ſiege, 414. Aſſiſts at the coronation of Charles 
VII. 415. Is made a priſoner by the Engliſh, 416. 
Condemned for witchcraft an „ 417. 
Olſbec, Peter, or Perkins, an impoſtor in Ireland, 
perſonates the duke of Vork, ſon of Edward IV. 
465. Alſo at the court of Flanders, 466. At the 
Scotch court, 468. Again in Ireland, 470. De- 
feated and made priſoner in England, 471. Exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, 472. „ da 


his active reign, 


Ole, king of Northumberland, becomes chief of 


the Saxon monarchs, 41. 


Otho, legate of Rome. His ſtrange propoſals in 


England, 236. How treated, 237. His oppreſſive 
conduct prohibited by Henry III. 246. 1 
Otterburn, in Scotland. A battle there between 
Engliſh and Scots, 366. + mils 0 
Oxford, king Edmund aſſaſſinated there, 83. A 
national aſſembly held there, 231. A parliament 
there appointed by Henry III. 288. Articles there 


ſtatuated, ibid. 


| P 
AN Chartrain,.in France, A. treaty. of peace 
there, 346. Terms of, ibid, 347. | 
Paleſtine, Edgar Atheling there, 122. Capital of, 
taken by cruſaders, 135. Richard J. there. 200. 
Prince Edward there, 271.. - 


Pandulph, legate of Rome, cauſes Langton to be 


elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, 217. His du-- 
plicity with. Philip of France, 218. His treaty. 
with king Jehn, 219. His interpoſition m favour - 
of that prince with France, is ſucceſsful, 222. 
With Langton unſucceſsful, 223; { 
Paris. King John and his queen there, viſiting the 
French king, 213. Blockaded by the duke of Or- 
leans, 384. A maſſacre there, 396. Henry V. 
court there, 400. The Engliſh expelled from: 
- thence, 419. Hugonots maſlacred there, 543. 
Parliaments, One at Weſtminſter cauſes a baron: 
to be ſummoned before them, 234. Another there, 
241, Another there refuſes: a ſublidy to Henry. 
III. 294. Another, 257. Convenes in armour at 
Oxford, 258. The firſt in which a houſe of com- 
mons appeared, 264. One at Wincheſter, 267. 
At Kenel worth, 269. One at Wincheſter, 27 1. 
Diſqualifies Jews from holding freeholds, 274. 
Tries David, prince of Wales, 278. Convenes at 


Weſtminſter, 279. The firſt in which members | 


for corporations appear, 282. Meets at Carliſle, 
202. At London, 296. Again there, 310. At. 
Weſtminſter, 311. Again there, 315. At Lin- 
coln, 318. At Saliſbury, 319, At Nottingham, 

321. At Weſtminſter, ibid. At York, 323. At 
73A Northampton, 
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Deviſes means to check the progreſs of the French 
arms, 353. Impeach the earl of Suffolk, 359. 
Demands the removal of great men from the 

king's councils, 363. Impeaches, 364. Cauſes a 
chief juſtice to be hanged, 365. Poſtpone the 
' conſideration of peace with France, on account 
of the French king's diſorder, 367. One venal and 
corrupt impeaches ſeveral, 371. Appoints a com- 
mittee veſted with full power of parliament with 
reſpect to unfiniſhed matters, 372, Depoſes 

Richard II, 375. Raiſes the duke of Lancaſter to 

the throne, 376, Condemns Richard II. to per- 

tual impriſonment, 377. Tries the earl of 
orthumberland, 380. Grants a general am- 
neſty, 385, Paſſes ſevere laws againſt the Lol- 
lards, 388. Grant ſeveral ſupplies on account of 
ſucceſſes in France, 393. Approves of a treaty 
concluded with the emperor Sigiſmund, 395. Set- 
ttles the regency during the minorit of Henry 

VI. 40g. Need er the duke of Glouceſter and 

the biſnop of Wincheſter, while the latter de- 

fends in an impeachment, 410. Impowers the 
treaſurer of England to ſupply deficiencies of the 
cuſtoms out of another fund, 420. Entails the 
crown, 460. Taxes perſonal eſtates, 463. En- 
courages agriculture by a law, and adviſes a war 

with France, 464. contin inſurrections b 

odious taxes, 469. Becomes laviſh to Henry VII. 

474. Diſſolves the connections between England 


and the ſee of Rome, 500. Settles the order of 


the ſucceſſion to the crown, 509. Regulates ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, ibid, 5 16. Reſtores the popiſh 
religion, 525. Re-eftabliſhes the papal religion, 
528. Reſtores the reformation, 532. Encourages 
commerce and agriculture, 539. Declares it trea- 
ſon to deny that the parliament can ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, 542. Declares it treaſon 
to perſuade any ſubject to abandon their religion 
547. Enacts a penal law againſt ſeditious ſecta- 


ries, 558. 


Parry, William, a catholic. His crime and execu- 


tion 548. | 2 
Peace, treaties of, between Henry III. and the ad- 
herents of prince Lewis of France, 233. Between 
England and France, 310. Between England and 
Scotland, 318. Between England and France, 
46. Between the ſame powers, 465, 490. 510. 
etween England, France, and Scotland, 532. 
Between England and France, 535. Between 
England and Scotland, 549. 


Pedro, king of Caſtile, dethroned, 348. Reſtored 


by the prince of Wales, ſon of Edward III. 349, 


Peers, privileges of, ſettled in parliament, 331. 
Pembroke, earl of, engaged in the intereſt of a ba- 
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Northampton, 326. At London, 333. At Weſt⸗ 
minſter, 334. Another there, 342. Another, 347. 


IN | 


| 


. 1 
 niſhed Iflm king, 180. Elis ſucceſsful opeta. 


rations in Ireland, 181, Evite Veen 
—— Another ſent by the king to treat with the 
malecontent barons, 223. Recovers the city of 


Morceſter to king John, 228. Choſen guardian 


of Henry III. 230. Grants prince 


| Dies, 234. 


Lewis an ho- 
nourable peace, 233, 8 


[ Son of the former, camplains to Henry UI. of 


the favour ſhewn to foreigners, 241. Is lain by 

a traitor, 242. N N 
Penda, king of Mercia. His wars, 39, 40. He flies 

into another kingdom for refuge, 41. * 


Perche, earl of. His unfertunate operations in fa- 

. your of the French in the reiga of Henry III. 231, 
232. | | 3 640 b 

Perkins, ſee Oſbec. 1975 


Perth, articles of, 757. | | 

Peſtilences. One in England, 341. Another, 347, 
One in Paris, 421. | ER. 10 

Peter, St. or St. Peter's Tax, origin of, 34. What 

it was, when and on what occaſion, 47. 

Philip, king of France, ſee France. 


— Of Spain, brother to Charles V. married to Q. 


Mary, 528. His behaviour in England, 5 29. His 
plans with regard to politics, 530. After the 
een's death, reſolves to invade England, 554. 
ends an. armament for that purpdſe, 555, dee 
armada, England, Elizabeth... Tatiana 4 
Philpot, John, and William Walwarth, <itizens of 
London, make captures at fea, 35 444, 

Phyſicians, college of, when inſtituted, 489,,- 

Piercy, ſee Northumberland. | - + 

Pinkey, in Scotland. A battle there, 514. | 

Plantagenet, Geoffry, ſon of the count of Anjou, 

married to the empreſs Matilda,” 147. Becomes 

father of a ſon named Henry, 148. Afterwards 
king of England, 163. COLES is. Sg 
ichard, duke of York, made Regent of Eng- 

land, 419. See York, duke ß. 

Plautius. A Roman general ſo called, invades Bri- 
tain, 9. Defeats the Britons, ibid. Returns to 
Rome, 10. ES bn 

Poitiers. A memorable battle there between the Eng- 

- liſh and the French, 344. Wherein the French 
were defeated and their king made a priſoner, 
345. The coronation of Charles VII. there, 415 · 
At which the Maid of Orleans aſſiſted, ibid. 

Pole, Michael, duke of Suffolk, ſee Suffolk. | 

Cardinal. His private correſpondence in Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry VIII. 505. Invited 
into by queen Mary, 525. Promoted to the ſee 

of Canterbury, 530. | © 700g 

Poll Tax. One impoſed on England, occaſions in- 

ſurrections, 3585. 3 Nen 

Pontoiſe. A city in France, taken by Lord Tab 


bot, 421. 1 
e Rayleigh, 


— 
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I 
Lok r 
) AWLEIGH, Sir Walter. His expedition to 
VN. Guinea, 559. To the coaſts of Spain, 560. 
To the Azores, 561, _ | | 


Redwald, king of Eaſt-Anglia, reſtores Edwin, 
- king of Northumberland to his throne, 38. 
Religion. Reformation commences in Germany, 
486. In England, 500. Ruined in England, 525. 
Reſtored, 532. Confirmed by law in Scotland, 
Kü in France. The coronation of Charles 
VII. there, 415. 
Richard, ſon of Henry II. on the death of his elder 
brother, claims to be crowned, 193. On his 
mounting the throne, makes a prudent choice of 
his miniſters, 196. Provides money to go a cru- 
ſading, 197. His quarrel with Philip of France in 
Sicily, 199. His exploits in Paleſtine, 200, 203. 


E X. 589 


| Auccefsful jn Normandy, 46, Makes himſelf maſ- 
ter of Paris, 419. Takes Meaux, 422. 

Robert, eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, His 
undutiful behaviour -to his father, 120. The 
dutchy of Normandy is affigned to him in his fa- 
ther's will, 124. He is inveſted in the ſovereignty 
of the dutchy, 126. Agrees with his brother 

William, king of England, 128. To whom he 
mortgages the dutehy, that he may go a cruſading 


I 34. In the holy land claims the kingdom of Je- 
ruſalem, 135. On his brother's death, claims the 
crown of 04 138. Accommodates that 


claim, ibid. H's indolence, 140. He is made a 
priſoner and confined for life, 142, His death, 


148. | , 
Roches de William, or William of Roches, See 
Wincheſter. 
Roderigo, Lopez, ſee Lopez. 


On his way home is impriſoned in Germany, 203. 
Is ranſomed, 205, Defeats the French in Nor- 
mandy, 206. Dies of a wound got in a ſiege, 
209. =: 2 
— E19eft ſon of Edward, prince of Wales, on 
his father's demiſe, is created prinee of Wales, 
352. On his grandfather's death mounts the 
throne, 353. Continues the French war, 354. 
Is 3 inſurrections, 255. Which he 
quells, 356. His 
The injudicious choice of his favourites, 359. 
Why grieved at the ſucceſs of the war againſt 
France, 361. Attempts to engage the people on 
his ſide againſt the barons, 362. He takes refuge 
in the tower, 363. His behaviour in parliament 
next day, 364 His laudable proceedings in Ire- 
land, 368. His PUNE? with a French princeſs, 
36 In perſon tranſacts a peace in France, 370. 
auſes the duke of Glouceſter to be murdered at 
Calais, 371. Isſeized and impriſoned by the duke 
of Lancaſter, 374. Impeached in parliament, and 
forced to reſign, 375. Condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, 377. Murdered in the tower, 378. 
—— III. aſſumes the reins of goverment, 455. 
Falls out with the duke of Buckingham, 456. 
A rebellion is formed againſt him, 457. He is de- 
eg and ſlain at Boſworth-field, 458. See Glou- 
ceſter, TY 
—— Brother of Henry III. His exploits in Paleſ- 
une, 247. He is created earl of Cornwall, 249. 
Choſen king of the Romans, 256. See Romans. 
ichmond, earl of, created, 1 2 
againſt Richard III. 457. 
458. After the victory aſcends 
the name of Henry VII. 559. 


—— Another rebels 
Gives him battle, 
the throne under 
dee Henry VII. | 
ichmont, count, conſtable of France. His unlucky 

ames de Beauvron, 410. Is unſuc- 


* 


attack on Sir J 
6 


raſh and vindictive temper, 358. 
2 | the ſtatutes of Oxford, 259. Made priſoner at 


| 


Romans invade Britain under the command of Ju- 
lius Cæſar, 2. Exact a tribute there, 7. Invade it 
under the command of Plautius, a Roman gene- 
ral, 9. Beat Caractacus under the command of 
Oftorious Scapula, 10. Extend their empire to 
the river Tweed, 17. Buy peace of the Scots, 

ibid. Deſert Britain, 25. The duration of their 
government here, 26. | TH 

—— King of, Richard, brother to Henry III. on 
his landing in England, takes an oath to obſerve 


Eewes, 264. Mediates a peace between the king 
and the earl of Glouceſter, 270, 271. Dies, 272. 
—— Pope of, made a priſoner, 491, 

Rouen. William the conqueror's death there, 125. 

It is taken by Henry V. 397. | * 
Ruſtan, legate of Rome. His extortious temper in 
England, 256. | 


| „ 8 

ALADIN, emperor of the Turks. His army is 
routed in Paleſtine by Richard I. 203. 

Saliſbury. A parliament there, 319. 

Savoy, a royal palace ſo called. The death of the 
French king John there, 348. 

| Saxons invited into Britain, 27. Eſtabliſh ſeven 

kingdoms there, 28. Their antient laws and 

cuſtoms, 48. 

Scapula Publius Oftorius, a Roman, ſucceeds Plau- 
tius in the government of Britain, 10, Is beaten 
by a Britiſh general, ibid. Beats the Britains and 
takes a Britiſh general priſoner, 11. Is often beat- 

en by them, 12. Dies of grief, ibid. 

Scotland and Scots. Wars of with the Romans, 18. 
In conjunction with Picts harraſs the Britons, 25. 
Defeat an army of Northumbrians, 41. Are de- 
feated in Northumberland, 64. King of, ſwears 


— 1 


| fidelity to the king of England, 66. Their royal 
„ 7 L line 


590 + 


C 
line protected by an Engliſh army, 98. King of, 
Malcolm, protects the Engliſh noblemen that fled 
from William the Conqueror, 112. Ravages the 
northern counties, 117. Makes a treaty of peace 
with the Conqueror's ſon, 129. Recommences 
hoſtilities, 1 30. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Donald 
his ſon, 131. In whoſe infancy an uſurpation is 
defeated by an Engliſh army, 134. Army of, un- 
der king Darid, defeated in England, 153. Prince 

Henry, ſon of the empreſs Matilda, 5 by 
that prince, 161. Army of, invades 
185, 186. King of, made a priſoner, 187. Does 
homage to king John, 212. King of, Alexander, 
does homage to prince Lewis at London, 228. 

— Prince of, Alexander, married to Henry III. 
eldeft daughter, 259. A diſputed ſucceſſion there 
between Bruce and Baliol, 283. Subdued by Eng- 
land, 283. . Sir William Wallace there. 286. 

Bruce arrives, 290. Immediately after his coro- 
nation raiſes an army, 291. Is reduced to a for- 

| lorn condition, 292. Becomes ſucceſsful, 295. A 

general battle between Edward II. and Bruce, 
299. Determined in favour of the latter, 300. 
Scotch troops waſte the northern counties, 301, 
302. Defeat Edward II. 308. Drove out of Eng- 
land by Edward III. 317, 318. Independency of, 
acknowledged under Bruce, 318. The death of 

that prince, 320. A revolution in favour of Ba- 
liol takes place, 323, 325. While Murray, 
Bruce's regent, maintains the infant's cauſe, 327. 
The Scotch king [David made a priſoner in Eng- 
land, 339. Ranſomed, 346. Armies of, invade 
England, 358, 366. Many Scotch noblemen 
made priſoners in England, 378. The duke of 
Albany's adminiſtration there, 383. Prince of, 
made a priſoner on the high ſeas, ibid. Set at li- 
berty when king, 407. The queen and ſon of 
Henry V. protected there, 424. A rebellion a- 
gainſt James III. 464. King of, James V. mar- 
Tried to the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. 470. 
Slain invading England, 482. Duke of Albany's 
regency, 483, 488, 490. King James V. death, 
508. W ho leaves an infant daughter named Mary, 
ibid. Invaded by England under the regency of 


the title of king ana queen of England, Scotland 


and Ireland, 532. Confirm the laws in favour of 


the reformation in Scotland, 533. The arrival of 
Mary the Scotch queen in Scotland, 534: Second 
marriage of, 535. Prince of, James, born, 536. 
Third marriage of Mary, gives riſe to Murray's 
* regency, 537. Political F. in, ſubmitted 
to queen Elizabeth, 538. Morton's regency, 544, 
545. See James and Mary, _. | 
Scriptures, holy, prohibited to be read in Engliſh, 
389 Allowed to be tranflated into Engliſh, 506. 
Sectaties, ſeditious, enacted againſt, 558. 


ngland, | 


| 


* 
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Severus, emperor. His adminiſtration in Britain; x9, 
His order againſt the Scots, 20. 5 
Seymour, Jane. Henry VIII. enamoured with her, 
502. She is delivered of a ſon named Edward, 
| $04. Afterwards king of England, 513. . 
Shrewſbury, earl of, rebels againſt Henry I. 139. 
His exceſſes in Normandy, 140. He connects him- 
ſelf with Robert, duke of Normandy, 141 Flies 
on the approach of an Engliſh army, 142, Is 
taken and condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 
143. | $a 
lain in an expedition into France, 431. 
A town ſo called. A battle there, 379. 


| 


Sicily. A kingdom ſettled on prince- Edmund, Hen- 
ry III. ſecond ſon, 255. 3 

Sickneſs, ſweating, or the ſweating ſickneſs. A mor- 
tal diſtemper raging in England, 484. 

Sigiſmund, emperor, draws up a plan of peace be- 
tween England and France, 394. Viſits England 
in order to make it effectual, 395. 

Simnel Lambert, ſee Lambert Simnel. 

Simon Richard, or Richard Simon, a prieſt.” His 
plot againſt Henry VII. 461. Succeſs of in Ire- 
land, 462. Defeated in England, 463. | 

Siward, earl of Northumberland, ' ſupports the king 
_— earl Godwin, 94. His valour and death, 


9 9 
Somerſet, duke of, appointed regent of France, 426. 
Becomes unpopular in England; 429. His re- 


| 
my, 515. 


moval from the king's councils inſiſted on by the 
duke of York, 430. Is impriſoned and enlarged, 
431. Eſcapes from a field of battle, 434. Be- 
headed at Hexham, 439. | 
Another created, 491. 
— Another, protector of the kingdom, created, 
513. Invades Scotland, 514. Beats a Scotch ar- 
Quells inſurrections in England, 516. 
Is forfeited of his eſtates and honours, 519. Ex- 
c̃cuted on Tower-hill, 527. : 
St. Albans. A battle there, 432. Another, 436. 
Stamford. An aſſembly of barons there, 223. A 
| _ tournament there, 225. 


| 


the earl of Arran, 514. King and queen of aſſume || 
| Staple, laws of, made at Weſtminſter, 342. 


Stanley, lord. His connections with the duke of 
Richmond, 457. His infidelity to Richard III. 
458. How rewarded by Henry VII. 467. 


St. Edmundſbury. A parliament there, 272. Ano- 


ther, 282. Another, 425. 880 
Stephen, third fon of the count de Blois, by Adela, 
daughter of the conqueror, how carreſſed at Hen- 
ry II. court, 149. Obtains himſelf to be choſen 
king of England, 150. The great difficulties he 
had to encounter, 151. Settles himſelf on the 
Engliſh throne and in the dutchy of Normandy, 
152. His army defeat the Scotch king David, 
153. How embroiled with the clergy, 154- 


With Matilda's partizans, 155. After a * 


% 
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he is made a priſoner, 156. He recovers his li- 
. berty, 159. Is freed from Matilda by her leavi 
the kingdom, 160. His dominions are invad 
by prince Henry, Matilda's ſon, 161. Theſe dif- 
ferences are accommodated, ibid. 162, Stephen's 
„ death und character, 6. 
St. John of Jeruſalem, knights of. The order abo · 
biſhed, 50. | TITS bs FI 
Stoke near Nottingham, a battle there, 463. 
Stuarts, family of. Their origin, 131. 5 
Suetonius Paulinus. A Roman proconſul of Britain, 
13. After conquering Boadicea is diſplaced, 


os 


I'S. "#4 5 | — 6 
Sullsik, duke of, chancellor of England, impeach- 
ed in parliament, 359. Condemned and releaſed 
by the king, 361. Arreſted in France and ſent pri 
ſoner to England, 363. Dies in the Tower, 


305. 


——— Earl of, beſieges Orleans, 412. Diſmayed by 


the maid of Orleans, 414. His private negotia- 
tions, 424. His behaviour in parliament, 425. Is 
impeached by the houſe of commons, 427. Ba- 
niſhed by the king and murdered at Dover, 428. 
— Another retires to Flanders in order to plot 
againſt Henry VII. 473. On his return is com- 
mitted to the Tower, 475. 5 
———— Duke of, marries Mary, queen dowager of 
France, and ſiſter of Henty VIII. 482. Suppreſ- 
ſes an inſurrection, 503. Joins in one againſt queen 
Mary, 526. Is beheaded. 528. | 
Supremacy of the king over the church declared, 
498, 500, 515. 1 
Surry, duke of, conſpires againſt Henry IV. 377. 
Is beheaded, ibid. | 7 
— Earl of, becomes a favourite of "_ VIII, 


477. Marches againſt Scotch invaders, 481. De- 
feats them in battle, 482. Is created duke of Nor- 


folk, ibid. See Norfolk. 415 
>—-—» YON of the former makes an inroad into Scot- 
land, 490. 
demned, 512. Executed, ibid, 
Suſſex, kingdom of, erected, 31. Hiſtory of, ibid. 


Sweyn, a Dane, invades England, 74, 75, 76. Sells 


a peace to the Engliſh, 77. Dies, 79. Is ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Canute, ibid. See Canute, 


E 


MRALBOT, lord; how affiftant at the ſiege of 


1 Orleans, 412. Maintains the battle at Beauce 


with great valour againſt Charles VII. of France, || 


414. By a ſtratagem takes Pontoiſe, 421. Relieves 

Crotoy, ibid. Drives the French garriſons out of 

-Normindy, , 60 
Taylor, doctor, vicar of Hadley. His execution in 

the reign of queen Mary. 528, 
Temptars, ſee Deiche | a 
Tewkſbury, battle of, 447. 


Is tried by a common jury and con- 


* 


Il. 


E X 


Theodoſius, emperor ef Rome, ſends a governor to 
Britain, 9. — 
Thomas a Becket, See Becket. 


See Bedford. 


— Cranmer, His riſe, 494. Divorces Henry VIII. 


from Catharine his queen, 498. Poſſeſſes the 
king's confidence, 505. In Mary's reign draws. 
up his confeſſion of faith, 525. His ſentence and 
execution, 529. | 
— Woolſey. 
of Henry VIII. 477. Becomes his principal fa- 
vourite, 480: Promoted to the ſee of Lincoln, 
482. Made archbiſhop of York and cardinal, 483. 
Legate of Rome, 485. Diſappointed of the papal: 
crown, 489. Appointed -co-legate with Campeiug; 
in Henry VIII, cauſe of divorce, 492. His beha- 
viour in that capacity, 493. He is impeached, 494. 
Seems reſtored to the royal favour, 495. Dies at. 
Leiceſter abbey, 496. 5 


Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, Engliſh ambaſſador in. 


France, His negotiations at Paris, 5 32, 533. At 
the Scotch court, 534, 535, 537. 


Tiptot, John, earl of Worceſter, His remarkable 


fate, 444. | 
Tofton, earl, . ſon of earl Godwin, flies to Flanders, 

96. On his return is acquitted, 97. Becomes 

odious to the Northumbrians, 99. Leaves the 
kingdom in diſguſt, 100. | 
Tournaments. At Stamford, 225. At Northampton, 


265. At Newen in Caermarthenſhire, 278, 279. 


In France, at which. the French king is ſlain, 


533. 1 K Fs 
Tournay taken by Henry VIIL. 480. Reſtored, 483.. 


Townton, A battle there, 437. | 
- Traviſtamar, count of, Henry, expels the king o-. 


Caſtile, 348. Is himſelf expelled; 349. 


Treſilian, judge. Chief juſtice of England draws: 


up an indictment againſt the barons, 362. Be- 
trayed into the hands of the parliament by one of 
his own ſervants, 364. Condemned and executed 
at Tyburn, 365. | | 8 

Tudor Owen, or Owen Tudor, taken and beheaded 
at Wakefield, 435. Houſe of, mounts the throne,, 
459. See Henry VII. 


Tyler, Wat. His inſurrection, 355. How quelled, 


356 


Tyrone, earl of, Iriſh. His-traiterous correſpondence: 2 
with Philip of Spain, 559. He rebels againſt queen 


Elizabeth, 562. His ſucceſſes and arrogant views, 


564. On his ſubmiſſion is committed to Dublin 


caſtle, 56 . | „ 
Tyrrel, Walter, a French knight, kills William. 

Rufus by accident, 136. 2 1 | 
—— Sir James, a notorious aſſaſſin employed by- 


hanged at Tyburn by Henry VII. 473. 


Richard III. to deſtroy bis nephews, : 456. Is: 
Us. 


WO 


Son of Henry IV. created duke of Bedford, | 


A prieſt, introduced to the er a 


— 
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FF FA founds the kingdom of the Eaſt-An- 
| les 43. 5 „ 
Ulf * brave Engliſh. general, how betrayed, 

„ e e e 
» Univerſities, European, conſulted about the legality 

of Henry VIII. marriage, 494. Anſwers of, 495. 
Urban, pope, incites the chriſtian princes to a cru- 
Fade, 133. Its ſucceſs, 135 | 

Another. His election divides chriſtendom, 357. 


| V 
n emperor of Rome, his ad- 
miniſtration in Britain, 23, 24. 
Vere, Sir Thomas, his embaſly to Holland, 562. 
Verneuil, in France, taken by the duke of Bed- 
ford, 409. | 

Veſpaſian, ſee Cæſar. | 

- Vortigern choſen king of the Britons, 25. Invites 
the Saxons to his aſſiſtance againſt Scots and 

Picts, 27. | 


„ * 


* 


W 


braveſt ſoldier of his age. Heads a rebellion 
againſt William the Conqueror, 116. Fights 
his way through the Normans and eſcapes; 117. 

— field, battle of, 435. | 

Walcher, biſhop of Durham murdered, 121. 

Wales and Welſh, king of, ſubmit to the king of 

England, 64. Pay an annual tribute to England, 
69. Commit outrages on earl Godwin's eſtate, 
955 A royal army is ſent againſt them, 98. 
Which compels them to abjure prince Griffith, 
99. Join in a rebellion againſt William the Con- 
queror, 119. Worſted in one againſt his ſon 
William, king of England, 131. Rebel again 
when William is in Normandy, 132. Maintain 
their ground againſt him, 134. Renew their 
incurſions on Stephen's acceſſion to the throne, 
151. Their proweſs againſt. Henry II. 171, 
173. Troubleſome during Richard I's abſence, 
207. 208. Invade England in king John's reign, 
217. | | 


AKE, Hireward, or Hereward de Wake, the 


— 


| 


| 
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—— King of, Llewellyn, ſubmits, 233. Army of, 


routed by Engliſh forces, 250. Accept peace on 
hard conditions, 251. Rebel, 256. Chaſtiſed 
by Edward I. 271, 276. Refuſe ſubmiſſion, 
277. Prince of, David, executed as a traitor, 

278. Edward's ſon, a native of that country, 
declared and accepted by the Welſh, prince of 
Wales, ibid. rebel once more, 279, Totally 
ſubdued, 280. ; 

' ——Prince-of, Edward, his behaviour at Creſſy, 


38. Commands in an invaſion of France, 342. 


Gives battle to the French troops, 344. Beats 
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them and takes the French king priſoner, - 5 
Signs a treaty of Peace with France, 346. Qb- 
tains from his father an aſſignment to his French 
dominions, 347. Dies, 352. ttt 

againſt Henry IV. 3858. 

Prince of, ſon of Henry IV. commands in 2 

battle againſt the earl of Northumberland; 379. 

Quells a Welſh rebellien, 381. Is imprifoned 

by a lord chief 2 385. Becomes king by 

his father's death, 388. | | 


-|] ——Prince of, Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. 


born, Flies with his mother into Scotland, 434. 

After a defeat, into France, 439. Commanids 
in a battle — Edward IV. 447. Is murder- 

ed aſter the battle, 448. ' 

—— Prince of, Arthur, ſon of Henry VII. married 
to Catharine, a Spaniſh princeſs, 472. Dies, 
473. | | | 

Prince of, Henry, ſon of Henry VII. Mar- 

- ries his brother's widow, 473. Becomes king by 
his father's demiſe, 476. See Henry, 

Wallace, William, a- Scot, rebels againſt Edward 
I. 285. See Scotland, He ſuffers in England 
as a traitor, 290. hm 

Walſingham, ſecretary, his death and character, 


550. e244 | 
Waltheof, an Engliſh nobleman of the firſt impor- 
tanze, how cruelly uſed by William the Con- 
queror, IIQ. | 
Warham, archbiſhop, of Canterbury, reſigns the 
ſeals, 483. 1 
Warwick, earl of, exiled to the Iſle of Man by 
Richard II. 371. The ſentence againſt him is 
reverſed, 376. . 
-— Another, ſets up his ſtandard for the Vorkiſts, 
433. After routing the army of Henry VI. takes 
him priſoner, 424. Cauſes the earl of March to 
be elected king, 436. His extraordinary behavi- 
our at Ferry-bridge, 437. Excites inſurrections 
againſt Edward IV. 440. Plots againſt him at 
Paris, 443. Cauſes a revolution in favour of 
Henry VII. 444. Falls in battle fighting againſt 
Edward IV. 447. | 72 9 
Another ſon of the duke of Clarence, ſurvives 
his father, 450. Repreſented, and for what pur- 
poſes, by an impoſture, 461. Is led through 
the ſtreets of London, and why, 462. His 
death, 472. | 4 
Another created, 513. Quells an inſurrection, 
518, Is created. duke of Northumberland, 520. 
ee Northumberland,  _ e 
Wat, Tyler, and Jack Straw. - See Tyler. _ - 
Weſtminſter abbey, by whom firſt built, 100. 
Firſt ſtone of, when febuilt, laid by Henry III. 


Receives the 
chriſtian 


p 
chriſtian Faith, ibid. Ina, wn, 


there, 


* 


34. } — Only ſon of Henry I. is drowned, 1 Wt) 


F wy hiſtory of, 35. Receives Egbert for its 
king, 39. 
| Whitehall, palace of, ſeized for the uſe of the | 


crown, 494. / 


Wickliffites, or Lollard's, their remonſtrances to the 


Parliament, 369. Grow numerous, 384. Are 
perſecuted, 388. : 
Wiglaft, laſt king of Mercia, is ſubdued by Egbert, 
firſt king of England, 48. | 


William, duke of Normandy, imparts to Harold, | 


earl Godwin's ſon, his intentions on the crown 
of England, 101. Lands in England with a great 
army, 103. Joins battle with Hareld, then king 
of England, 104. Beats his army, and kills him 
and his brothers, 105. + Marches forwards to 
London, 107. His meaſures on his acceſſion to 
the cron, 108 How fruſtrated, 109. Changes 
his behaviour te his Engliſh ſubjects, 110. Quells 
a rebellion, 111. Falls on the citizens of York, 
and gives them no quarter, 112. Bribes Daniſh 
invaders to leave England, 113, Partitions it 
among his followers, #14. His revenues, 115. 
His tyranny occafions'a revolt, 116. He obliges 
the Scotch king to do him homage, 117. His an- 


ſwer to the pope, claiming the ſovereignty of Eng- 


land, 118. A rebeltion againſt him quelled, 119. 
His behgviour to his eldeſt ſon Robert in Nor- 
mandy, 120 Caufes a ſurvey to be made of Eng- 
land, 121. Endeavours to introduce the Norman 
laws, 122. Quells a rebellion in La Maine in 

France, 143. His laſt will 124. His death and 

| burial, 1458. | 5 
Il. nominated by the former his father, to ſuc- 
ceed him in the throne” of England, 125. Is 
crowned at Weſtminſter, 126. Suppreſſeth a re- 
bellion, 127. His differences with his brother, 
Robert duke of Normandy, how accommodated, 
128. With Malcolm of Scotland, ſeemingly a- 
greed, 129. Hoſtilities renewed againſt Scotland, 
130. Another outfall with his brother, 131. His 
bad ſucceſs in invading Normandy, 132. Recalled 
to quell a rebellion in England, 133. He obtains 


a mortgage of the dutchy of Normandy from his 
brother, 134. Goes to war with France, 135. 
His death and character, 136. 
—— Son of Robert, duke of Normandy, eſcapes to 
the French court, 143, Where he 1s protected, 
146. Is flain in battle, 148. 
59 
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Wincheſter, biſhop of, legate of Rome, fr uitleſoly 
tries to compromiſe matters between Stephen and 
Matilda, 155. Convokes a ſynod wherein her title 


is acknowledged, 157. Deſerts her intereſts, 158. 


Writes to to the pope in favour of Stephen, 159. 
Another, viz. William de Roches, regenc of 
the realm, 234. Is diſmiſſed from the king's coun- 
cil, 237. Recalled to court, 239. His ſupercilious 
anſwer to the complaints of the barons, 241, Is 
excommunicated with his adherents, 242. Sent 
to Rome, 243. 
City of. A parliament there, 237. Another, 
269. Becket's trial there, 270. 5 
Windſor Caftle. A royal palace made the rendez- 
vous of the royal party in the time of Henry III. 
262. The ſeat of the order of St. George, 341. 
Withred, king of Kent. His reign, 30. 
Wolſey, Thomas, ſee Wolſey. 
Wool, ſtaple of, erected, 347. 
Worceſter, king John's burial there, 229. 1 
Wyat's inſurrection, 526. His execution, 527. 


© 1 
ORK, citizens of, maſſacred by William the 
Conqueror, 112. 4 parliament held there, 
3. Another, 323. Executions of Lancaſtrians 


; them, 439. An inſurrection of peaſants in York- 


ſhire, 440. 


— Archbiſhop of, engroſſes the royal favour in 


| Richard II. reign, 359. His temporalities are 
ſeized in parliament, 364. 

Archbiſhop of, Geoffry, ſee Geoffry. 

——- Duke of, joins the duke of Lancaſter in reſent- 
ing the duke of Glouceſter's death, 371. Appoſnt- 
ed regent of the realm during the abſence of Rich- 
ard II. 374. | 

—— Rebels againſt Henry 
without a trial, 383. 


IV. 382. Is put to death 


—— Appointed regent to Henry VI. 419, 423. His 


military operations in France, 420. His title to 
the crown, 426. Made governor of Ireland, 427. 
At the head of an army inſiſts on the removal of 
the duke of Somerſet from court, 430. Iz bim- 
ſelf depoſed trom the regency by the king, but 
refuſes to reſign, 1 — Beats an army headed by 
the king, 432. His extraordinary behaviour in 
parliament after the battle of Northampton, 434 

Is ſlain at Row 435. 0 | 
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